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WARRANTS APPOINTING THE COMMISSION. 


Copy. 

BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

We, John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, hereby nominate and appoint : — 

Patrick J. O’Neill, Esquire, J.P., Chairman of the County Council of the 
County of Dublin; 

Sir John Lentaigne, F.R.C.S.I.; 

George A. Moorhead, Esquire, F.R.C.S.I.; 

Alec Wilson, Esquire, of Belvoir Park, Belfast; 

Dermod O’Brien, Esquire, President of the Royal Hibernian Academy ; 

John R. Campbell, Esquire, B.Sc., Assistant Secretary in respect of Agricul- 
ture of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland ; 

Albert E. Mettam, Esquire, M.R.C.V.S., Principal in the Royal Veterinary 
College of Ireland; 

Lady Everard, of Randlestown, Navan; and 

Miss Margaret McNeill, Assistant Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, Ireland; 

to be a Committee to inquire into the alleged scarcity in the supply of Milk in some 
parts of Ireland, and to report upon the causes of the deficiency, where it exists, 
its effects upon the public health, and the means whereby the deficiency can be 
remedied; and also to inquire into and report upon the dangers of contamination 
and infection in the present Milk supply, and the methods best adapted to guard 
against these dangers. 

We further appoint the said Patrick J. O’Neill to be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Given at Dublin Castle the 8th day of November, 1911, by His 
Excellency’s Command. 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 


BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 


ABERDEEN. 

Whereas We, John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, did by Warrant bearing date the 8th day of November, 
1911, appoint Patrick J. Q’Neill, Esquire, J.P., Chairman of the County Council 
of the County of Dublin; Sir John Lentaigne, F.R.C.S.I. ; and the several gentlemen 
and ladies therein mentioned to inquire into and report as to certain questions 
affecting the supply of Milk in some parts of Ireland; 

And Whereas one of the Members of the Committee so appointed, namely. 
Sir John Lentaigne, has tendered to Us his resignation of his appointment as one 
of the said Committee; 

Now We do appoint Sir Stewart Woodhouse, M.D., to be one of the Committee 
for the purpose aforesaid in the room of the said Sir John Lentaigne, resigned, in 
addition to and together with the other members of the Committee whom We have 
already appointed. 

Given at Dublin Castle the 2nd day of January, 1912, by His 
Excellency’s Command. 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 
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IRISH MILK SUPPLY COMMISSION, 1911 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE. 


FIRST DAY.— SATURDAY. 18th NOVEMBER, 1911. 

The Commission met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, to consider their course of proceedings. 


SECOND DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 29th NOVEMBER, 1911. 

The Commission met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 


Present :-P. J. O-StaU, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lmoy KntUD i SB JOHN Lestaignb, F.li.c.s.1 ; Aleg 
Wilson, Esq. ; J. B. Campbell, Esq., B.sc. ; Professor A. E. Mkttam, mh, M.K.C.V.S. ; Dekmod 
O’Brien, Esq.; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; and Miss Margaret McNeill. 

S W Strange. Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. I;. Smith examined. 


1 The Chairman. — Mr. Smith, I understand you 
are in the service of the Local Government Board?— 
Yes, I am principal clerk in the Public Health Depart- 

2. And in the discharge of your duties in that De- 

partment, I take it you are conversant with the Orders 
that have been issued by the Local Government Board 
with respect to dairies, cowsheds, and milk-shops.— 
Yes that is so. In fact, I was associated with this 
particular work when the Order of 1908 was in the 
final stage of preparation. . 

3. Your Board have, from time to time, issued 
Orders dealing with this question?— Yes. 

4. And a General Order, I understand, was issued m 
the vear 1908, embracing most of the provisions that 
were" found operative and useful in the Orders that had 
been previously issued?— I may say all the provisions, 
and, in addition to that, the provisions of the Model 
Regulations which previously to 1908 had been adop- 
tive. It was mainly a consolidating Order. 

5. Speaking generally, have you found that local 
governing bodies throughout Ireland co-operated 
with you in carrying out Orders issued by your 
Board?— I should say they have to a very large extent. 
The response has been very gratifying, having regard 
to the great difficulties the subject was attended with. 

6. I suppose, the matter was not free from contro- 
versy, and I suppose you have found contumacious 
Boards that were rather slow' to put your Orders into 
operation?— There was a small proportion, and we had 
finally to take a test case against one of the Rural Coun- 
cils, which went to the Court of Appeal. The judg- 
ment of the Court was in favour of the Local 
Government Board. That was the ease of the Kilmal- 
loek Council. 

7. In the main, were the Orders issued by your Board 
imperative or permissive?— Well, the 1908 Order is im- 
perative. It applies to all Urban and Rural District 
Councils. Only two specific duties in that Order are 
imposed — the duty of Registration, and the duty of the 
appointment of officers; but we supplemented the 
clause relating to the appointment of officers by this 
General Order of 1909. That, in terms, is permissive. 
They may appoint an Inspector, but in special cases we 
have issued Mandatory Orders to individual Councils 
for the appointment of Veterinary Inspectors, and it 
was on that point the Kilmallock Council case turned, 
namely, the legality of the Mandatory Order. 

8. Do you know of your own knowledge whether or 
not your Board, in the drafting of these Orders, have 
sometimes discovered difficulties owing to the limita- 
tion of the powers conferred on them by the Acts of 
Parliament under which the Orders are issued? — The 
difficulty which lead up to the Kilmallock ease was 
that it was a matter of doubt whether the two remain- 


ing Sections of the Contagious Diseases Acts of 1878 
and 1886, under which the Dairies Order was authorised 
and issued, really permitted the appointment of officers. 
We were doubtful about it in the drafting; but when we 
came to look into the question very closely, the decision 
was arrived at that there was no clear authorisation for 
the provision requiring the appointment of officers for 
the control of milk, and then we had to consider what 
lc«al authority there would be for the appointment of 
anv officers by a local authority for carrying out the 
milk regulations, and recourse was then had to the 
general powers under Section 11 of the Public Health 
let, which gives the Local Government Board the 
authority of deciding what officers shall be appointed 
b,> a Sanitarv authority, and what their duties and 
qualifications' shall be. It was on that question 
that this important decision of the Court of 
Appeal turned— whether in the consideration of Section 
11 we could read in these two remaining sections of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts of 1878 and 
1886. Had the contention of the Board failed, the 
result would be that there was machinery for making 
regulations for the control of milk, but no legal 
authority for the appointment of officers to carry out 
the regulations. 

9. That surely would be an anomaly? — The Court of 
Appeal decided - that there was power under section 11 
of the Public Health Act to appoint officers for the ad- 
ministration of the Dairies Order. 

10. Under this Order of 1908, certain conditions are 
imposed with regard to the keeping of cows and the 
purveying of milk. In the first . instance, I see that 
it is made imperative that vendors of milk should be 
registered? — Yes, registered with the local authority. 

11. What exactly does that convey?— It enables the 
local authority to know those persons who are engaged 
in this business, which is possibly fraught with danger 
to the public, and to keep them under observation by 
means of inspectors. 

12. There is, of course, a difference between regis- 
tration and license?— Oh, certainly, an important dif- 
ference. 

13. Would you be good enough to explain how this 
difference between registration and license would affect 
v-our powers?— Well, it affects the powers of the local 
authority in this way, that they are under an obligation 
under tiie terms of the Order to register, seeing that 
the cow-keeper is under a correlative obligation to 
legister himself. If there was authority to license, 
the premises could be inspected beforehand, and the 
cow-keeper would be only authorised to carry on this 
particular branch of trade' if his premises were approved 
of. If, however, it was found that the premises were 
unsuitable, or that the cow-keeper was persistently 
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guilty of an offence under the Order they could with- 
draw the licence, and the man would no longer be in 
a position to sell milk. 

14. That was exactly what I wanted to bring out. If 
you had power to issue licences, you would also have 
authority to make an inspection of the premises where 
the cows were kept and the circumstances under which 
they are kept? — I think that is scarcely correct. There 
is, of course, a power of inspection already, but the 
point is that if the results of inspections proved to be 
unsatisfactory, then the licence, if such were authorised, 
could be withdrawn, and the man would be prevented 
from carrying on the trade of a cow-keeper. At present 
all that happens is — suppose he commits a breach of 
any of the regulations, he is subject to a penalty, but 
if he likes to pay that penalty indefinitely he can con- 
tinue his trade and break the regulations as long as he 
pleases. With a licence, you can prevent a man 
trading. 

15. But the registration at the moment is not given 
under specific conditions? — No, because there is an ex- 
press obligation on the cow-keeper to register, and 
on the local authority also to register him. 

16. Has it been reported to your Board by any of the 
officers appointed with your sanction that "breaches of 
this regulation have been persisted in and not corrected 
by Local Authorities — I refer to the duties imposed 
under the registration? — Of course, registration is a 
single act. It simply involves the furnishing of the 
man’s name and address, and a record of that in the 
Register of the Sanitary Authority. Some of the local 
bodies have been slow to insist on registration, but it 
really does not involve very much by itself. 

17. That is exactly what I want to convey? — It is at 
most the preliminary step. It is the mere notification of 
the fact that a given individual carries on the trade 
of cow-keeper, but it is the foundation of administrative 
action and a very necessary foundation. 

IS. I am not speaking disparagingly of the powers 
conferred by registration, but what I wanted to know 
was whether you thought extended powers would enable 
you to make more effective inspection and give you 
more control? — The power of license would undoubtedly 
give local authorities a very strong hold over cow- 
keepers who sell milk for public consumption, but not 
over the private individual who keeps a cow for his 
own domestic use. 

19. Mr. Dermod P’Brien.— What is meant by the 
term “ vendor of milk ” under this Order which makes 
provision for the registration of “ all persons carrying 
on the trade of cow-keepers, dairymen, or purveyors of 
milk?” What does that mean? Is anybody liable to 
be called a purveyor who sells milk, say, to his labourers 
or workingmen? — If he carries on the trade. It must 
be done persistently, and more or less as a matter of 
business. It is persons carrying on the trade of pur- 
veyor of milk that are referred to. 

20. What struck me in this Order was whether, for 
instance, farmers selling milk to the creameries are 
brought in? — They are brought in specially. The 
creamery suppliers are expressly included. 

21. Lady Everard.— Can I have it that a farmer 
selling to his labourer would not come under the Act? — 

I should not like to express any positive opinion on 
that point. 

22. I think it is a very important question? — It de- 
pends altogether on the circumstances whether the 
farmer does it as a matter of trade, and whether he 
does it continually. 

23. I say if they did it purely as a matter of con- 
venience, and the labourer is not able to get milk 
elsewhere?— I think that point can only be raised on a 
prosecution. I would not like to give a decisive 
opinion that a farmer under these circumstances did 
not carry on the trade. I think the particular circum- 
stances would have to be considered. 


-4. The Chairman. — -What is your experience with re- 
gard to local governing bodies — do they appreciate 
having the Order made imperative or left permissive? 
—I am disposed to think, on the whole, that the im- 
perative Order assists them, because there is a certain 
amount of odium if they assume personal respon- 
sibility for imposing regulations under the Act in their 
own vicinity or neighbourhood. On the whole, I think 
that when the responsibility rests with the Local Govern- 
ment Board or a Central Authority, it is a matter 
of assistance to the Local Authority. 

25 I can quite understand that, because if the option 
is left with the Local Authorities, certain influences 
may operate on their minds which are purely local, 


and if the question is “ may ” and not “ must,” in all 
probability your Order may remain a dead letter, 
whereas if it is imperative they can always shelter 
themselves behind the Local Government Board, and 
say, “ this autocratic Board insists in putting this into 
operation?" — I think that is so. 

26. Under this Order, I see power is taken for re- 
gulating the lighting, ventilation, cleansing, drainage 
and water supply of dairies aud cow-sheds in the occu- 
pation of persons following the trade of cow-keepers or 
dairymen. Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether this has been a really active Order, and 
whether it is carried out by local bodies in the spirit 
in which the Local Government Board desired it? — In 
answer to that question, I should like to say that some 
of the local veterinary inspectors have come to me from 
time to time, and asked my advice as to the method 
in which they should carry out their duties, and I have 
always adopted the line that they should act, parti- 
cularly at the beginning, tactfully and reasonably, and 
not create the impression that the administration of 
this Order was to lead immediately to any extensive or 
costly structural re-arrangements. The suggestion I 
made to them was that they should attack the worst 
unsanitary conditions first, and when these had been 
remedied they should gradually go on to deal with the 
other subjects that required attention. I know that the 
view of the Local Government Board is that the pro- 
gress in regard to the cow-sheds must necessarily be 
gradual. We cannot hope to carry out a revolution in 
a hurry. 

27. If I may say so, that seems to me to be quite a 
reasonable spirit in which to undertake the administra- 
tion. The only other question I would like to put to 
you is whether or not your Board is satisfied that 
reasonable progress is being made in the improvement 
of the conditions under which milk is being produced? 
— I think, considering the conditions which existed be- 
fore the Order was issued, that considerable progress 
has been made, and the Local Government Board is of 
opinion that that progress is reasonable, having regard 
to the conditions. I would not, however, like to sug- 
gest that the conditions of the cow-sheds are entirely 
satisfactory. There is much room for improvement, 
and we hope in the course of time to work up the condi- 
tions to a higher standard. 

28. Prof. Mettam.— Does that specially apply to the 
rural districts? — So far as cow-sheds are concerned. 

29. Have you any information as to how the Order 
is working in the rural districts — is it adopted as a rule? 
— Well, i should say that if you take as a basis the 
Councils that have not appointed officers, the majority 
of such Councils are in the rural districts. I think 
that there has been a better standard of the appoint- 
ment of officers on the whole in the urban districts. 

30. The Chairman. — Perhaps that is only natural. 
Perhaps the necessity for it in urban districts is more 
imperative than in rural districts? — It is largely a ques- 
tion of conflict of interests. The urban districts in the 
main are consumers, and the rural districts are pro- 
ducers. 

31. In the districts in which creameries are estab- 
lished, and where large herds of cows are kept, have 
most of the Local Authorities in these districts put this 
Order into force? — Yes, by far the greater majority. I 
think the memorandum 1 handed in shows this. Out 
of the total of 309 sanitary districts, 259 have appointed 
officers. There is an outstanding balance of 50 districts, 
and many of these are districts on the West Coast, in 
regard to which there is a very great difficulty in deal- 
ing, because there is very little production of milk for 
sale, and it is a matter of some doubt to what extent 
really the trade of a cow-keeper is carried on at all. I 
mean districts like Clifden, Oughterard, and Belmullet. 
There is very little production of milk for sale in dis- 
tricts like these. 

32. I quite understand that most of the occupants 
have got some means of being supplied with milk. Is 
not that so? — I think so. 

33. And in districts where the land is more produc- 
tive and more valuable, the scarcity of milk is more 
keenly felt. I suppose that does not come within your 
scope? — The Local Government Board have very little 
information at present as to the sufficiency or otherwise 
of the milk supply. I did make certain inquiries of 
the Board’s Inspectors, and if the Committee would be 
interested, I could read the replies I have received. 

34. These would be replies from Local Government 
Board Inspectors, whose duty it is to go through the 
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various districts looking into the administration of the 
Local Authorities under the Public Health Act?— Yes; 
there are five of them throughout Ireland. 

35. And they are constantly on the move throughout 
the country in pursuit of their other duties? — Yes. 

36. And you have some of their opinions regarding 
this question as to the scarcity of milk?— The point I 
put to them was this —whether, in their opinion the 
enforcement and operation of the Dairies Order had any 
effect in driving people out of the dairy business, be- 
cause I thought that was a point upon which the Com- 
mission might fairly expect information from the Local 
Government Board. 

37 You approached the consideration of the question 
from’ the point of view as to whether or not the restric- 
tions and limitations imposed by the Order had in any 
degree been responsible for the scarcity of the milk sup- 
ply?— Yes, I thought that it would be important. 

38. It would be very interesting if you gave us the 
opinions you collected from the officers of your Board? 

The first letter is from Sir Acheson MacCullagh, who 

is in charge of the western district. He writes 
“ There is not the slightest reason to think that the 
operation of the Dairies Order has had the effect of 
driving people, out of the dairying trade. No such in- 
stance has occurred in my district. The curious thing is 
that where the Order is in force, the people are trying 
to improve the cow-sheds, and to comply as far as pos- 
sible with the requirements of the Inspector. Of course, 
there are some exceptions, but there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the Order has been beneficial, and 
is slowly effecting an improvement in the milk trade. 
The Order has in no way curtailed the milk supply to 
the public: the creameries are the cause of any 
shortage in the milk supply to the public, and this 
shortage is most marked in the creamery districts.” 
I should like, to say that, as regards creameries, that 
is only an expression of opinion from the Inspector. 
I would not like it to be taken as an official statement 
of opinion. 

30. It is an item that has come to your knowledge, 
and we quite appreciate the spirit in which it was given? 
—Dr. Browne, the Inspector for the Dublin district, sent 
me a telephone communication to this effect, that he 
heard in the South of eases where farmers gave up 
supplying milk to labourers, but could not give parti- 
culars: otherwise he knows of no restrictive effect of 
the Dairies Order on the milk industry. In the South, 
creameries caused a shortage of milk by drawing away 
supplies from farmers’ houses. In Meath he heard com- 
plaints of shortage of milk owing to the use of the land 
for beef fattening, That is my own summary of 
his telephone message. Dr. McCormack, who is in 
charge of the Cork district, states : — “ I don’t know of 
a single case in which the carrying out of the provisions 
of the Dairies Order has had the effect of driving people 
out of the dairying trade. Some of the cow-keepers, no 
doubt, threatened to give up the keeping of cows alto- 
gether when they found that everything tending to the 
production of a pure and healthy milk supply would be 
strictly carried out by the officers appointed under the 
Order, but they never did so. It is now generally ad- 
mitted that the Dairies, Cow Sheds and Milk Shops 
Order, if properly and efficiently administered, is one 
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of the most useful and effective of ail the many bene- 
ficent acts comprised in the wide field of preventive 
medicine at the present time. That is the opinion ex- 
pressed to me by the several officers of health, number- 
ing about 80, with whom I discussed the question of 
the administration of the Order on the occasion of my 
inspection visits through the south-western districts 
since February last.” This is from Dr. 0 Brien, who 
is in charge of the Belfast district “ I can give you 
very little information in support of the suggestion that 
the enforcement of the Dairies Order in my district has 
caused any shortness of the milk supply for domestic 
purposes. I have only heard this suggested as being 
so in one district, namely, the Newtownards Rural Dis- 
trict. This difficulty of obtaining milk was, I under- 
stood, experienced by the labourers in certain parts of 
the Ards portion of the Union. I have also heard, and 
I believe it is a fact, that the enforcement of the Dairies 
Order has caused a diminution of the milk supply to 
one or two creameries in the Ballymena Rural District, 

Ahoghill creamery and its depot, and the Rathkenny 
creamery. The price paid at the former creamery was 
low, and may account for the falling off of the supply. 

The milk supply to the towns and villages of my dis- 
trict is, I believe, sufficient, and the price moderate, 
ranging from 2d. in the summer time to 3{d. in the 
winter months.” 

40. The Chairman. — The statement made is an im- 
portant one, and we would be glad if you could give us 
the district in which this gentleman is administering? 

— It is the north-east corner. 

41. Antrim and Down?— Yes, and Armagh and 
Tyrone. 

42. Miss McNeill. — Does it come as far as Dundalk? 

— Yes; I will send in a list of his districts. 

43. The Chairman. — I regard the statement as one of 
extreme importance? — Roughly speaking, his district is 
the north-east corner. It extends from Dundalk to Port- 
rush. 

44. And running on to Derry?— -No, it does not go 
right into Derry. Dr. O’Brien continues : — “ The usual 
price in Belfast is 3d. per quart in the summer, and 3id. 
in the winter. It is unlikely that there should be any 
general shortness of the milk supply in my district, 
having in view the fact of the large number of small 
farmers, and the comparatively few number of crea- 
meries. From my observations of the eonditioh of the 
cow-sheds I have inspected, I cannot consider that the 
purveyors of milk are required to do anything more 
than is absolutely necessary; in fact, more is required 
for the sake of public health. I may say that I have 
frequently made it my business to inquire into this 
question, and, with the exception of the Newtownards 
Rural District, I have heard of no complaints of the 
shortness of the milk supply for domestic purposes.” 

In addition to that, he furnished me subsequently with 
reports from a number of medical officers of health. I 
don’t know whether these would be useful. 

45. They are probably very detailed? — I have sum- 
marised them here. 

46. Then perhaps you would be so good as to read 
them for us? — This is the summary : — 


District.. 

M. 0. H. 



Greyabbey 

Farmers would not sell to labouring class for fear of coming under the Act. 


Donaghadee 

Complaints for a considerable time. 



Never heard of any scarcity due to Dairies Order. 



Not inclined to believe that there is a scarcity due to Dairies Order. 


T.nrann 

Never anv scarcity of milk. 

Lisburn 

Hillsborough 

Dairies Order lias' not made any difference. In country there has been a 
scarcity — in town plenty for all who can afford to buy. 

Magherafelt 

Maghera 

Never heard of any scarcity arising from Dairies Order, and fairly good 
supply for all classes. 

Downpatrick 

Killough 

Labouring classes and poor often find difficulty in procuring milk, but 
neither greater nor less than for past 17 years. 

Armagh 

Ready 

Not heard that Dairies Order has made any difference — always a scarcity in 
winter. 



Never heard of such scarcity. 

Antrim 

; Olerk of Council 

Never heard of domestic scarcity; small farmers ceased to supply Randals- 
town and Tannaghmore Creameries. 


Do. 

Heard no complaints. 

Newry I. and II. 

Do. 

Scarcity could not be attributed to Dairies Order. 


A 2 
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' 47. The Chairman. — These seem to discount the state- 
ment made by the medical gentleman, because the 
Medical Officers would seem to have dealt with the 
-question, not as to the general scarcity, but as to the 
operation of the Dairies Order in regard to the same? — 
Of course, that was particularly the point on which 
I was anxious to obtain information. From Dr. 
MacCarthy, Medical Inspector of the North Western 
District, I was unable to obtain a statement, as he was 
absent from duty on account of ill-health. 

48. There seems to be a consensus of opinion that 
the Dairies Order has not in any way limited the 
supply? — That is so. 

49. Mr. O’Brien. — The first place on your list (New- 
townards Rural District) states that the farmers would 
not sell to their labourers for fear of coming under the 
Act. That is not the point, but whether the farmer 
who sells milk to his labourers comes under the opera- 
tion of the Act? — I would not like to express an 
opinion. 

50. It has not been tried? — Not that I am aware of. 

51. The Chairman. — No prosecution has taken place 
to decide this question? — None that came under my 
notice. 

52. You refer to a difficulty which arose in regard to 
Kilmallock Rural District Council, in which your Board 
felt bound to obtain the opinion of the High Courts 
on the question of their right to compel the Council to 
appoint a Veterinary Inspector. This, I believe, is done 
under the Public Health Act?— Yes, because there were 
no clear words in the Contagious Diseases Act authoris- 
ing the appointment of officers. 

53. Will you be good enough to tell the Commission 
what happened in that particular case? — We had very 
prolonged communications with the Kilmallock Rural 
Council with a view to persuading them to appoint 
officers. It is a district where an immense dairy 
industry, mainly of the creamery character, is carried 
on, and the Board learned from their Inspector that 
the conditions obtaining in that district were very un- 
favourable. This is a summary of the Inspector’s ob- 
servations : — “ The condition of the cow-sheds gener- 
ally is unsatisfactory as regards construction, ventila- 
tion, lighting, drainage, cubic space, and cleanliness. 
The surroundings generally are of the most insanitary 
description ; the manure is stored in close proximity to 
the sheds, and the drainage is allowed to flow over the 
surface of the ground surrounding the sheds, where it 
frequently lodges and becomes stagnant. Many of the 
sheds have mud walls, which are never lime-washed, 
and are covered with filth; roofs of thatch, and floors 
cobble-paved, without manure trenches, or any means 
of drainage, and are dark and in a dirty condition, the 
only means of ventilation and lighting being the doors 
of the sheds and a few small openings in the walls.” 
The results of the Inspector's Report were forwarded to 
the Rural District Council, and finally the Board was 
advised . that the only way to bring matters to a head 
was to issue a Mandatory Order to compel the Council 
to appoint a Veterinary Surgeon for the purpose of the 
carrying out and enforcement of the provisions of the 
Order. That was done, and in due course the case went 
to the King’s Bench, where the Court took the view that 
the Board’s Order was ultra vires, but on an appeal to 
the Court of Appeal, the Order was sustained, and the 
Court issued a peremptory Writ of Mandamus against 
the Council. From the legal point of view the question 
was one of very great obscurity; and in the notes I have 
already furnished to the Commission that matter is 
dealt with. I do not know whether the Commission 
would wish to have it reiterated now. 


54. Perhaps it would be advisable if you could sum- 
manse it in order that we may have it on the official 
don * think I can make it shorter than it is 
in the Memorandum. 


55. Then read the Memorandum for us? — It is as fol 
lows;—” A case of much importance was decided in tin 
Court of Appeal in December last on proceedings insti 
tuted by us against the Kilmallock Rural Distric 
Council, with a view to securing compliance with ar 
Order made by us in pursuance of Section 11 of th. 
Pubhc Health Heland) Act, 1878, requiring the Itura 
District Council to appoint as a Sanitary Officer a per 
son with the qualifications of a registered Veterinary 
Surgeon for carrying out the inspection and supervisor 
of the milk supply. The main issue turned upon the 
question whether the two remaining sections of the Con 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 1878 and 1886, which 
constituted the statutory authority for regulations fo: 


the control of the milk trade, could be read in conjunc- 
tion with the Public Health Code, or whether they 
formed a separate and independent code. Originally 
the statutory provisions as to the control of the milk 
supply were included in an Act of 1878, relating to the 
diseases of animals under which, in Ireland, the Central 
Authority was the Privy Council, and the Local 
Authority was the Board of Guardians of each Union. 
In 1886, the functions of these authorities, so far as the 
regulation of the milk trade was concerned, were trans- 
ferred respectively to the Local Government Board and 
the Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities. By subse- 
quent legislation, a consolidation of the Acts relating to 
diseases of animals was accomplished, under which the 
two sections affecting milk in the earlier Acts were 
excepted from the general repeal, while still later the 
Boards of Guardians and the Privy Council were sever- 
ally replaced by the Co. Councils' and the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, in 
connection with the control of diseases of animals. It 
will thus be seen that the many administrative changes 
which had taken place since 1878 formed an element of 
uncertainty as to the true relation in which the pro- 
visions relating to milk stood, and rendered it open to 
argument whether there was any legal authority for the 
appointment of officers for the purposes of those pro- 
visions. The Court of Appeal, reversing a previous 
judgment of the Court of King’s Bench, decided that we 
were legally justified in proceeding under the provisions 
of Section 11 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
and granted a peremptory writ of mandamus against the 
Kilmallock Rural District Council. This judicial pro- 
nouncement, confirming as it did the line of policy 
which we had adopted in pressing for the execution of 
the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops (Ireland) Order 
of 1908, has been of assistance in removing the doubts 
which had deterred a certain number of Local Authori- 
ties from making arrangements for the. administration 
of that Order.” That is the summary of the point that 
was decided. 

56. I would like to take you a little further in regard 
to the appointment of Veterinary Surgeons. Have the 
Local Government Board any authority to order, or 
have their officers any authority to order, the destruc- 
tion of a beast that is certified to be suffering from 
tuberculosis if discovered in a dairy?— The only pro- 
vision of this kind is contained in Section 18 of the 
Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908, under 
which the Sanitary Authority may order the destruc- 
tion of a milch cow found to be affected by tuberculosis 
of the udder. It is limited to the udder. 

57. Has that section ever been put into operation? — 
It has. 

58. Has any provision been made for the payment of 
compensation to the owner of the cow destroyed?— 
Yes, up to a limit of T10, and in case of dispute the 
amount is to be decided by arbitration. . 

59. Has the result of that limit in any way pre- 

vented the general application of the Order— has it been 
felt by the Local Authority that if animals were de- 
stroyed they would be inflicting a monetary hardship 
on the owner? — No such case has come under my 
notice. J 

60. The Chairman. — I was going to suggest, if it 
meets with the views of the Commissioners generally 
that I should put a few general questions to the wit- 
nesses with regard to the notes they send in, and that 
I would then ask the members of the Commission to 
put whatever questions occurred to them, either with 
regard to the notes, or to the answers given, or in 
reference to points that have not been brought out. 
Will that meet with the general view? 

Mr. 0 ’Beien. — Certainly. 

The Chairman. — If there is any question you wish to 
ask the witness you could put it now, Lady Everard 
Lady Everard.— The only question I wish to put was 
what I did ask before about the farmers supplying their 

61. Sir John Lentaigne.— I wish to ask, as there is 
some doubt on the point, what is the definition of a 
trader under the orders? I presume that all persons 
who supply milk in bulk are included ?— Yes. 

J?’ f“ din S “> Bolt's milk have to regk- 

* a aS‘F Seat-keepers come under the same head- 
mg- — lhat point has not come up. 

^? T , is a Purveyor of milk, at any rate. 

? Brie n-— I s it not a fact that tuberculosis at all 
events has not been detected among goats? 

Prof. Mettam.— Goats are susceptible to tuberculosis. 
There is no doubt about that. 
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The Witness . — The point has not occurred in prac- 
tice, so far as I know, about the keeping of goats. I 
think they are kept merely for the private consumption 
of the owner. 

64. Mr. Wilson. — There are one or two small points 
I would like, to clear up. I want to understand 
why this curious exclusion is made in the case of per- 
sons carrying on the trade of cow-keeper or dairyman 
for the purpose only of making or selling butter or 
cheese or both — Section 5, and also the interpretation. 
I don’t understand what reason there is for permitting 
a small man to make butter at home under the con- 
ditions of dirt and filth that are indicated by these 
Regulations and forbidding him to send the same milk 
to a creamery?— Because experience has shown that 
creameries are capable of exerting a potent influence 
for the dissemination of infectious diseases, and that 
is a matter which has come under our notice con- 
stantly. 

6/5. I don’t see why both should not be forbidden?— 
It is very doubtful whether butter, and the conditions 
of butter manufacture, come under the scope of this 
Act at all. If you take the terms of the section 
and read them ns a whole, the fundamental idea is 
the protection of milk, and not the products of the milk; 
while, of course, in practice, one knows that milk is 
the ordinary or common source of infectious disease, it 
! s ...y er y doubtful — I would not like to deny the possi- 
bility whether infectious disease is communicated bv 
butter. J 

66. With regard to Article 16, I gather that you 
have power under this blue Order of 30th July, ig09 
Article 4, sub-section 5, to report to the Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture any case of tube'rcu- 
losis. That clause was put in at the express desire 
of the Department of Agriculture, because they were 
promulgating an Order under the Diseases of Animals 
Act at the time and we thought it well that a similar 
expressed duty should be, placed on the Veterinary In- 
spectors of the Sanitary Authority as was placed oil the 
ordinary Veterinary Surgeons. 

67. Have you any evidence as to how many cases 
have, been dealt with under that provision?— No we 
should see nothing about the reports. 

6a Can you suggest the reason why you allow a con- 
siderable number of the Inspecting Officers not to be 
Veterinary S| n .g e ous ? Is there any serious reason why 
t cy should not all be Veterinary Surgeons?-The main 
' ? f demarcation lias been drawn according to the 
extent of the dairy industry. In the districts where 
lay Inspectors are appointed, there are comparatively 
few dairies and the extent of the trade would not 
3 Ro y mL he ™P 0Sltl0n of » Veterinary Surgeon. 

b9. I he. Chairman. — I rather gather that under the 
present conditions the Local Government Board is 
anly well satisfied with the provision it has made for 
3ol°t n s^ The ^ U t 0ry Visions for inspection are 
no doubt sufficient, but, of course, there is a consider 

fn reifaiTfrf tl Ce ° f practi . ce b , efc ween different districts 
m^regaid to the manner in which inspection is carried 

Z 0U are satisfi ed with your powers?— I don’t 
think the powers m the main need be extended. 

Mr * Camj.sell._How many Sanitarv Authorities 

tes ‘ stered ' “■»<* a considerable 

SSSffiSTS-; n ,° l S°c„„S“ 

sr&F&r 

srskks! x 


happens is that we get the returns once a year, and 
they are carefully scrutinised, and in any districts that 
seem to have a small number, we urge the Council to 
stimulate their Inspectors to greater activity, and to 
take proceedings, if necessary, against defaulting cow- 
keeners. 


keepers. 

77. Do the Local Authorities in Dublin 


1 1 . jju me jjocui Aurnormes in JJublin in charge of 
this Act take any steps to secure that the milk coming 
into Dublin, is all from registered dairies? — I think 
they can. 

78. They have the power?— I think so. I think it 
is quite possible for them to ascertain that. I might 
refer to one of the Articles in the Order. 

79. The only way that could be done is to go to a 

dairyman’s premises and see the names of the persons 
supplying him with milk?— Yes. If you look at 

Article 21 you will see that “ Every purveyor of milk 
shall keep a register showing the names and addresses 
of all persons from whom at any time he obtains any 
s “PPly of milk, and shall permit the sanitary sub- 
officer or any other officer of the Local Authority 
thereto authorised by them to inspect such register at 
all reasonable times.” 

80. So that if a man in Dublin who is a milk distri- 
butor obtains his supply from the country, the sanitary 
authority have it in their power to go to that milk dis- 
tributor and obtain a list of the sources of supply and 
deal with the matter?— Yes. 

81. Prof. Mettam.— A nd go down to the country?— 
they could not go outside their own district. 

82. They could get information at any rate? Yes. 

83. And they could bring it under the notice of the 
particular Local Authority?— Yes. 

84. Mr. Campbell. — W ho can give that information 
™ whether they can follow the matter up? — Sir 
Charles Cameron. 

85 Lady Everard.— D o not the Local Government 
Board insist on the milk from the country being only 
from registered dairies?— That comes back to the ques- 
tion of licensing. We cannot interfere with a man’s 
trade. There is a penalty upon a man for carrying on 
the trade of dairyman without being registered, He 
could be prosecuted and fined. 

86. The Chairman.— B eyond that you could not go? 
* ou c , ouId not prevent him from supplying milk be- 
cause he is not registered? 

Lady Everaro.— H e must be registered to supply it? 
—Wo, that comes back to the question of licensing. 

87. Supposing a man sends up milk to a Dublin 
daily from the country, and he is not registered ?— He 
is liable to a penalty. 

that w a- 

A S h a J ° H l Lenta I® ne - Is it necessary that there 
be s . u f a round-about process?— The adminis- 
tiation must be left m the hands of the local authority. 
imrWtal* A® I I 0 ? 81 Government Board could 
undei take the details of local administration. 

90. You would not leave it optional with the Local 

the V nm-l” of \ if °t fd T ° ase of default or delay on 

iddition t 5 6 S° al authority? — There might be some 
ddition in the direction of compulsory powers. I 
don t know that I would advocate it very strongly 
to O a^ e . e fn ?n mP f 0ry -r, POWerS reaUy are only useful dp 
rM ‘ po i nt - , The y may be a great help in getting 
onel.dffi » C ?f“ Cle 0r » Council^ to df 

^pecihc act but you cannot apply them to all the 

ThLe U S d a e tnod d 8° n ? d f t ? ls ° f routine administration, 
necessary in 8 ^i,8 e f dis ) cretl °n which is absolutely 
91 Mr nSf to the administration of this Order 
tl,« T i °_ Brien — 1 gather that at the present time 
pow e?s on th?T U ?T\ B ? ard have no compulsory 
th ° CaI dlstncts to see that all the milk 
suppliers are registered? 

Mr. Campbell.— T hey have. 

'^Chairman.-! understand they have, but thev 
thev °* undul . y pressing them, because they .find that 

A ptrssttsfisi. 

know 6 !? -ft® SGnding in of inf ected milk. I want to 
lf mllk ean come ^to Dublin from the country 
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without the Public Health Authorities being able to 
interfere? — In my experience eases do arise, where 
dairies are well looked after and inspected, and 
properly conducted, but at the same time by some mis- 
fortune, some accident, the milk does get infected. 

93. I meant the constant pouring in of infected milk 
to a city like Dublin from the outside. 

Prof. Mettam. — In some cities in Great Britain, 
in Manchester, for instance, the Public Health Au- 
thorities can go right into the country and can inspect 
the cows from which the milk supply for the city is 
secured. That is a private and local Act? — Under Sec- 
tion 19 of the Tuberculosis Act there is a power con- 
ferred on the Health Authorities of outside inspection. 

94. Sir John Lentaigne. — Would there be any objec- 
tion to such power as is exercised in Manchester being 
given to cities like Dublin and Belfast? — No. You will 
notice that in page 8 of my memorandum it is stated : — 
“ The Councils of several Urban Districts have applied 
to us for authority to carry out the inspection of dairy 
premises situate in outside rural districts, from which 
the milk supply of the urban districts is derived. We 
have not hitherto thought it advisable to accede to such 
applications, as we preferred that the Rural District 
Councils concerned might be afforded an opportunity 
of arranging for the efficient discharge of their func- 
tions in relation to the milk supply, which in each case 
we have specially pointed out to them. Should it, 
however, be found that the rural authorities or their 
officers fail to make proper use of their powers, we 
shall be prepared to empower certain Urban District 
Councils, to intervene for the due protection of con- 
sumers of milk in their respective districts. The power 
of doing so has been provided by Section 19 of the 
Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908.” 

95. Lady Eveuard. — I take it that Article 21 of the 
Dairies Order is a dead letter at present, because it can- 
not be followed up? — It can be followed up. 

96. Prof. Mettam. — Is it the business of the officer 
to communicate with the local authorities where the 
milk comes from that is brought into the city? — That 
is a matter of common sense. The local authorities 
have the power to enforce registration and it rests with 
them to exercise it. 

97. In Dublin? — Yes; that applies to Dublin. 

98. They can communicate with . the local authorities 
from where the milk comes? — Yes. 

99. Lady Eveuard. — It is only “ may,” not 
“must”?— It is obligatory on the purveyor to get a 


another, but the attitude of the Board has been that 
before these powers are given a really strong case 
should be made out. In other words, at present the 
Board wishes to work through the local authorities. 

103. Then Dublin must rely for the cleanliness of its 
milk supply on the local authorities? — From where the 
milk comes from in the main. 

104. For example, you might have a strict authority 
in one place and a lax authority in another? — They, can 
pull up the vendor. 

105. But they have no authority to go down to the 
country?— Not unless they are given authority under 
that section. 

106. Has there been anything done to co-ordinate 
the ideas of Inspectors under this Act? You have a 
large number of Inspectors under this Act — lay and 
veterinary? — Yes. 

107. I suppose there are between four and five hun- 
dred. Has there been anything to co-ordinate their 
ideas of right or wrong? — No. 

108. Every officer is left to set up his own standard? 
— He acts according to his own discretion. 

109. Are Veterinary Surgeons better Inspectors than 
Lay Inspectors? Perhaps that has not come under 
your observation? — I know some individual Lay In- 
spectors who are excellent Inspectors, but on the whole 
the Veterinary Surgeon is the better man. 

110. It is largely a question of common sense? — 
And diligence. 

111. That may be possessed by others than Veterin- 
ary Surgeons? — Yes. 

112. There is a very large district hi the 
West of Ireland that is being broken up into new 
holdings. I observed in my journeys through the coun- 
try they are putting up a cottage for the new holder. 
I also observe that they are putting up very indifferent 
out-offices. Now, I understand that this Dairies Order 
prescribes that no new building can be occupied by a 
milk seller? — By a person following the trade. 

118. Until it' has been passed by the Local Au- 
thority? — Yes. 

114" Do you think that is being done?— Well, I have 
no reason to think that it is not. 

115. You can see the importance of it. You are 
starting entirely new sets of buildings?— Certainly. I 
think that the time at which the Order came into oper- 
ation coincided with a period of agrarian regeneration. 
And in a sense this Order set up a new standard and 
new ideals for adoption where buildings and cow-sheds 


registration. 

100. Is there any way by which the people of Dublin 
can know if the milk is from a registered dairy? — They 
can make inquiries. 

101. The Chairman. — At the moment I take it the 
practice of the Local Government Board is not rigor- 
ously to enforce the Order at the very beginning. 
They are proceeding piecemeal and giving people an 
opportunity of coming in as far as they will voluntarily, 
although a provision is in the Order making that im- 
perative if they so desire. Is not that so, Mr. Smith? 
— The policy of the Board undoubtedly has been not to 
precipitate matters. 

102. Precisely. I was going to read from the draft 
of evidence you supplied us with an extract about this 
question on outside inspection power. It reads as fol- 
lows : — “ The Councils of several Urban Districts have 
applied to us for authority to carry out the inspection 
of dairy premises situate in outside rural districts, from 
which the milk supply of the urban districts is derived. 
We have not hitherto thought it advisable to accede to 
such applications, as we preferred that the Rural Dis- 
trict Councils concerned might be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of arranging for the efficient discharge of their 
functions in relation to the milk supply, which in each 
case we have specially pointed out to them. Should it, 
however, be found that the rural authorities 'or their 
officers fail to make proper use of their powers, we shall 
be prepared to empower certain Urban District Coun- 
cils to intervene for the due protection of consumers 
of milk in their respective districts. The power of 
doing so has been provided by Section 19 of the Tuber- 
culosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908.” 

Mr. Campkei.l. — Either for disease or want of 
cleanliness? — For anything. Heretofore the practice 

with regard to that has been to ask for specific in- 
stances of default, and that has generally brought about 
the cessation of the application. They do not like to 
go into details, and, of course, it is a strong measure 
to supersede one local authority and replace them by 


wpre being made. 

116. Do you know whether the Estates Commis- 
sioners and the Congested Districts Board in laying 
down the foundations of these holdings are having re- 
gard to the fact that these people will by-and-bye be 
milk sellers? — I don’t know. 

117. Mr. O’Brien. — A re these buildings being put 
up by the Estates Commissioners or Board of Works? 

Mr. Camphei.i.. — So long as a man has not a milk 
shop he can put up any building he likes, and when 
the buildings are up he may decide to become a milk 
seller and it is found that the buildings are totally 
unsuitable for the purpose. Some of the buildings are 
so designed that they could never come within the 
regulations? — Certainly; and I am sure the Local 
Government Board would be very glad on getting any 
representation of a specific instance to follow it up. 

118. You mention the case of Newtownards, where 
some farmers had given up supplying milk to their 
labourers, or was there a suggestion of that kind? — 
Yes. 

119. Some people consider that they arc left out— 
that the farmer who supplies milk to his labourer is 
left out? — Yes. 

120. Ought he to be left out? — Not if he does it con- 
tinually and systematically. 

121. It is just as right that he. ought to supply clean 
milk to the labourer as to the person in the town? — 
The suggestion that came into my mind as a remedy 
for that would be to have the supply of milk stipulated 
for in the conditions of hiring. In the South of Ireland 
there is a certain potato ground and right of grazing 
given as portion of the labourer’s remuneration, and 
there can be no question that if it was done as part 
of the hiring agreement the farmer was not carrying 
on the trade of purveyor. 

122. My point is that he is producing milk for human 
consumption? — But he would not be carrying on the 
trade — there would be no sale. 
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!23. Wmilfi you allow him to supply tubercular 
milk?— I do not want him to do that, but if it is pointed 
out to me as a grievance that labourers of a particular 
farmer are not getting milk owing to the scruples over 
the Dairies Order, I suggest that the difficulty could 
be got over by a re-arrangement of the hiring agree- 
ment between the farmer and his labourer. 

124. That would not give the labourer pure milk? 

No. 
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,, 125 : And that, after all, is the object of the whole 
thing? — That is the object. 

12G. And therefore don’t you agree with me that 
everyone who is keeping cows, the milk of which is 
used for human consumption, ought to be registered 
and ns premises inspected?— The answer is, that it 
would be very desirable, but I think both we and the 
Local Authorities have got quite enough on hands in 
looking after the people carrying on the trade of cow- 
keeper without extending our operations to every per- 
son who keeps a cow. ‘ 

l.ft ouSS&o.“ °° ‘° SiC * 1 r ““° Why he should be 

. 1 , 28 - Lady Evbubd.-Ib Professor Campbell’s con- 
tention that all cows should be registered? 

Mr. Campbell.— M y contention is that so long as 
milk of a cow is used for human consumption it must 
be pure milk. 1 

f n Sr EV “ A ur 1 , S , ifc P° ssible that milk coming up 
to Dublin might bo tuberculous milk?— It is possible/ 

or / 29 ' Ml 'i ^! I ' S ° N ‘T It is undeniably true that there 

:u 7^L ° U f l / dS 0f tuberculpus cows scattered 
about ii eland? — A large number, probably. 

130 What machinery can bo devised by which these 
animals could be weeded out and killed? Is there 
v machinery under the Local Gove-nment Board? 

latfon !, C ° Ul f, U0t be . do,,c without further legis- 
t' Zn /« the existing powers would not do. 

he fc m/d/ 8 i°r Tub A‘ rcul osis Prevention Act might 
Authorifv “hhgatory. Instead of saying the Sanitary 
Authority may, introduce “ shall,” and exclude 
other" ° rdS i ab ° Ut i the tuberculosis of the udder. In 
Autl orOv f 8 ’ , ren iT 11 compulsory on the Sanitary 
cu!osfs y Siaughter every eow suffering from tuber'- 

the qualifications of 
officii ^ecW-M.n, of them am sub-sanitor, 

J!?' cr hcy professional qualifications?— No 

iet it, 1,:y , ‘‘ ,:y Practical knowledge of cattle? 
-Some of them have others have no special know- 

ofmlikS-Thire’i; P'^f" lh ?” far the consumers 
j • l e, ° 1S a Protection in this wav— the un- 
qualified inspectors have the right to call in the ser. 
cessary/ Veterinary Surgeons when they think it ne- 

ttej 5 do D ° ‘ h<ir ““ “ dy “"‘“ ee ’that?— Undoubtedly 

1.36. Sir John Lentaigne.— I s there any objection 
Veterinmv ei rLn?c“t' ie ““P^W-to have qualified 
reg, e ,3ripe I «„ PeC ‘“ i ' ‘^here^o, except as 

in? 1 -if I tbt h ° J ' ‘n ko t .°, se , m »S “sh milk do they come 

the, areBle S b^e g £K ple^"" 7 

« 1 ^s“i‘‘Si s s , nsr- No ' ths? ™ 

th“k'„t“ d “ ,ej d ° n0 ‘ ssU milk? — No, I 

^turning the skim milk to the farmers who 
3 Li?f “ “ OPO™' seltog 

if thpvp w/nr! g i suggestion to my mind that 

SSaSsTt &&&£ '■“» 

fh7„ MC 7 eeney S ; l b j t r ls lfc hot an established fact that 
?etum e ed?-Ye e s the Separated milk tb at is 


143. The separated milk is taken in bulk, and it is 
impossible to know what supplier has sent in the 
rndk?— It is very hard to know. The whole of the 
contributions goes into the one big mixing vat or 

something of that kind, and then the separated milk 

“ distributed all over the district, and from the 

dissemination of that milk an outbreak of enteric fever 

has sometimes occurred. 

vi? 44 ’ 11 . doe 5 “ 0t COme " JOM particular pro- 

vince as to the pasteurisation of the milk? — It does 
to a certain extent. 

„,???’ *®%, 11 w6 « la be possible without 

putting too heavy a tax on creameries to pasteurise 
the separated milk; at present many of the creameries 
i should say the majority of them — have pasteuris- 
mg plant, but it is not for pasteurising cream? 

Mr. Campbell.— T hat is so. 

*/!'• I don’t think they pasteurise sepa- 

rated milk. A number of them pasteurise milk as* it 

wt S J D ' . he p? ream is fche only thi »g that is pas- 
teunsed where there is a pasteurising plant, but there 
is no creamery that has pasteurising plant for the 
separated milk, I think?— Here is a Deport from Pro- 
^nm° r ^cWeeney t0 the Local Government Board in 
1401. His suggestion in 1901 was that all new milk 
received should be pasteurised, and that is, I think 
a recommendation we have been in the habit of acting 
°T’ ,° f C ° UrSe> - we have Sot no direct control 
over particular creameries. 

n/ 4< m HaVC you , nofc new powers about buildings?— 
.there is no direct control over creameries so far 
as tne Local Government Board is concerned. 

,,///; p Artl °le 3 of the Dairies Order it is stated 
that L-very cow-keeper shall provide that everv cow- 
. , m llls occupation shall be sufficiently lighted with 
windows or openings in the side or roof thereof of not 
sluM ■'7! ,°“f -fifteenth of the floor area of such cow- 
shed’ and then the Order goes on to give the amount 
of the cubic area and space and so on. Do these 

allkeJ^Th’ V’’ 6 ’ apply t0 town and country 

alike?— They do. The only difference is that there is 
70G 77- c « b - space provided for the county boroughs; 
where; 0 f ° et f ° r the county borou g hs and 500 for else- 

t |, ///'./!■/,, then tl , lei 'f ha ? been Provision made here 
ticMIv7^!nH° cow-sheds all through the country prac- 
" Ca , y i h l 7 treated le '»eutly?— Yes, so as not to 
eompe 1 ev e l -y farmer to pull down his buildings. 

14J. Does it not seem a little hard on the farmer 

he P sl3 10 T Wish * 0 rebuild *** cow-bvre, That 

Wfh H d haVe r to pr ° vlde an e 9 uaI amount of space 

rti £s,w °o» d ‘ J ’ 1 do 

150. The cows in the town are practically left in 
the house day and night, but in the country these 
th/n cT tll ™ ed 0l , lt after the .y have been milked, and 
certain! v^arTT T* 1°% '-!, keIy are fed outside— they 
Of , wat , ered outs '- de and set a large amount 

or an they only come into their houses at ni<ffit, 
Orde/ on P f«T rS t0 me that the requirements under this 
Older entail more expense on the farmer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Of course, I am absolutely in favour 

me h that S it th 7 n C ° VV 'T e i dS 1 ,™ p, ' oved ’ bl, t it /appears to 
me that it may act harshly on the farmers in the 
country districts? — These measurements are of a mini 
mum character, and I don’t think they would opTTte 
with any great Hardship. J operate 

151. In the case of mv own dairv 

there" TO *>? m J “let whS 

byre, do not r Authonty i™peotioa, these 

rf the O,?., f ,T° ““P'ybg with the sotusl terns 
ot the Older. I think also yon will find it very diffi. 
rah t» allow nil those openings above eaoh bow?— 
That is one o« the great difficulties, undoubtedly. They 
152 great objeotion to fresh air for their cows. J 
. . lba * 1S ?o. I should have thought that the 

h Z mg ‘Vf °, pen air for the greater part of 
the day, it would be less necessary for the <mod of 
the animals to have large byres than in the case of 
°r;TTV 110 r7. P *J* e *- r cattlb more confined. I 
am only looking at this from the possibility of farmers 
evuding the regulations on account of the extra ex! 
prTcTic^ W ° U d ° n y apply *° new buildings in 
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153. Mr. Campbell. — Not necessarily. There is an 
opinion that Local Authorities should not be »»^son- 
able, but there is no reason why the Local Authority 
could not come down on the farmer. He. has no 

68 M P r?‘ Wilson- .—If the local Veterinary Surgeon 
wanted to stamp on a man, he could? 

The Witness.— I don’t think m practice you will 
find any hardship. ... i 

154. Mr. O’Brien.— T he other poiut is more or less 
cleared up, that of the farmer supplying with milk 
his own labourers, or other labourers that He migni 
employ, being liable to registration?— Yes, and to m- 

SP 155 10 But the Local Authority does not necessarily 
register him?— One must apply to be registered. 

156. In the suggestion you have made, Mr. Smith, 
you suggest a way out— that the supplying of the milk 
by thc b farmers would become part of the labourers 
hiring terms, but I thought that- was in contiaventaon 
of various Acts. There is the Truck Act, I think 
which deals with it?— The idea only came to my nund, 
and I know that, so far as potato ground, grazing 
rights, and the like arc concerned, it is a regular prac- 

tlC 157 n I h havc U found in my case that instead of giving 
potato ground, which was the custom, and very often 
giving milk, it was more satisfactory to give the 
labourers the money and let them buy the milk 
potatoes from me or anyone else they liked than let 
them have this right to grow potatoes on my ground, 
which was neglected ?— The suggestion I made was a 
personal one, and I don’t lay stress on it. 

158. The Chairman.— You suggested it as a means 
of dealing with the question of scarcity?— In certain 

Ca i59. Mr. O’Brien.— The point arose from the New- 

townards case, where people refused to sell nnlk be- 
cause they feared they would be brought in under the 
Order? — Yes. A , 

160. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you regard the Order a. 
a good one?— I regard the Order as an excellent one; 
if properly carried out it would be very beneficial. 

161 Have vou any direct inspection of the Inspec- 
tors’ work?— We have not got any Veterinary Inspec- 
tor on our staff. If arrangements could be made to 
have a Veterinary Inspector I am sure the Local 
Government Board would be glad. At present the 
inspection devolves on the Medical Inspectors. 

162 Prof. Mettam. — I s the Medical Officei ovei the 
Veterinary Inspector?— The province of the Veterinary 

Inspector is dealing with the diseases of animals, and 

I think that in anything where human health is directly 
concerned they must take their .directions f^^ 
Medical Officer of Health. That is the view we have 
taken, but the Board have felt some delicacy about 
laving down very hard and fast lines as to the relations 
of the Inspectors and the Medical Officers. Look at 
Article 9 in the Sanitary (Veterinary Inspectors) Order. 
That is about as far as we have gone in laying down 
their mutual relations : — 

“ He shall report to the Sanitary Authority m 
writing, monthly or more frequently if necessary 
or so required by them, his proceedings and the 
measures which may be required to be adopted for 
securing the cleanliness or wholesomeness of the 
public milk supply; provided always that m the case 
of a eountv borough all reports of the veterinary in- 
spector shall be forwarded to the Sanitary Authority 
through the medical superintendent officer of 
health.” 

163. When a Veterinary Surgeon is an Officer m a 
county borough, he recognises that the : Medics . Office, 
of Health is head of the medical admimstiation ^ 
We had a great deal of anxiety on the question oi we 
relations between the two, and the Board > 1 
always felt a hesitation in laying down any haul and 
fast lines. In a rural district where there is only one 
Veterinary Inspector it would bo impossible for hm 
to report to five or six Medical Officers of Health and 
that is one reason why he should be given a. direct 
line of communication with the Sanitary Authority. 

164. The Chairman.— Y ou think it would be well 

to have a Veterinary Inspector?— Yes. And I think 

the question is becoming an acute one. 

165. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any information as 
to how these people who do not get milk from the 
farmers are supplied?— The Medical Officer of 
Donaghadee says, ” they tell me they have to buy 
these liquid stuffs, put into jars. 


166. The Chairman.— That is in consequence of the 
milk supply?— Yes. Dr. O’Brien sends me a letter 
from the Medical Officer of Grey Abbey stating that 
•‘I have hoard of many cases where nnlk could not 
be obtained for money when sickness was present in 
houses of the labouring class. Milk w-as obtained as 
a charity in most cases, but for fear of coming under 
the Act farmers would not sell.” 


167. That particular difficulty seems to be limited 
i a small area? — Yes. 


168. Miss McNeill.— Would the Local Government 

Board sanction, say, for example, Dublin obtaining 
some powers to ban out altogether the suppiy of nnlk 
from dairies which did not comply reasonably with the 
requirements of the Order. Professor Mettam has 
told us that Manchester has framed its own laws for 
that. Would the Local Government Board sanction 
that for Dublin?— That, I take it, comes back to the 
original question of licensing, but there is no power 
in the Local Government Board or the Sanitary 
Authority. . „ . „ 

169. In England is there any such thing as licens- 
ing ? — Not so far as my own know-ledge goes. 

170. Mr. O’Brien.— These large Corporations m 
England have outside inspecting powers. 1 hey can 
go down to the country and hunt up the dairies from 

W The CmAUiMAN.— Under what Act have they got that 
' p ro f Mettam. — Under a local Act promoted by the 

^Miss* McN eill. — One knows that a quantity of milk 
vended in the city of Dublin comes in in a dirty con- 
dition. Is there any possibility of Dublin getting 
power to prevent this kind of milk being vended. 
They can go against the vendor in the city. 

171 Mr Wilson.— Take a specific instance of "’hat 
occurred in Belfast before this Order came out. I here 

a dairyman in the neighbourhood, and he gob so 
untidy and' dirty that he could not sell his mi'k locaUv 
and he transferred his business into Belfast, and Bel- 
fast had no power to exclude Ins milk?— They could not 
exclude his milk under existing powers. If there wa. 
a power of license they could. The licensing power i* 
one that could be properly given. 

172 "Miss McNeill.— Is there in this country any 

igulation as in certain of the American States to de 


regulation as in ceruuiu u* u ‘'', i i. 

stroy milk found by an Inspector to be in an 
some or dirty condition?— Yes; under Section 13- of 


some or dirty condition. u . . , , u„ 

the Public Health Act any milk which appeal* to ^bo 
infected or unwholesome could bo taken befoie a 
magistrate and condemned. 

173. Can that be done at once?— The Inspector has 
to go before a magistrate and get an order. 

174 Can the Inspector guarantee that another pint 
of that milk is not sold in the meantime?— The milk is 

S01 175 ' Mr. O’Brien.— Have you power to inspect fac- 
tories where the condensed milk is made.— No, not as 
such. „ . , 

176. The Chairman.— Mr. Smith has, I think, cx- 
nressed a desire if there should be any amendment of 
legislation that the products of milk and its consti- 
tuents should be defined and everything Oat is ^manu- 
factured from it should be embraced?— Perhaps 

is Uing further than was in my mind. _ What occurred 
to me was that the expression “ milk should be ex- 
tended to embrace separated milk, skim milk, and 
buttermilk. 

177. Why not all its products? — If you like. 

178 Mr. Smith, as representing an administrative 
department, must be oomeious of the limitations of 
the authority given to them, and I think it is of the 
utmost importance that we should try to elicit how 
far these limitations have, retarded the activity of the 
Local Government Board administration. 

Mr Campbell.— I do not quite understand "about 
this lioonse. What is meant b, a lixOTBo m ■ bins «. 
A permit to carry on the business of cow-keeper V 
Yes. At present any individual who does, as a matte, 
of fact carry on the business has simply to intimate 
that fact to the local authorities. Supposing ttiere 
were licensing powers it would devolve on him 
obtain a permit before he did sell. 

179. That does not exist now?— No. 

180 The Chairman.— That is the essential difference 
between registration and license?— The premises could 
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be inspected beforehand by the Local Authorities, and 
the eow-keeepr should satisfy the Authorities that he 
was in a position to carry on the business. 

181. In the same way as applicants for spirit licences 
have their premises inspected by the police, in order 
that they may report to the magistrates whether the 
condition and construction of the premises are suitable 
for the business they arc going to undertake? — Yes. 

182. Mr. Campbell. — It is a possible alternative to 
the present system? — Yes. 

18i3. The Chaiuman. — I think it is absolutely neces- 
sary if fresh legislation is undertaken that this power 
should be conferred. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — Would it be possible for us 
to have the particulars of the powers conferred in 
Manchester and other English cities? 

Prof. Mettam. — It would be very valuable. Could 
we summon the Medical Officer of Manchester, Dr. 
Niven, to give evidence before us? 

The Chairman. — I will ask our Secretary to ascer- 
tain for us if Dr. Niven would be willing to give us 
details of the system under which they have the power 
of going into the country and inspecting the cow- 
sheds and dairies and determining whether the milk 
supply is such as should be sent to the city. 

Mr. O'Brien. — Mr. Watson (chief Veterinary In- 
spector, Dublin Corporation), seems to know a good 
deal about Manchester, and would it not be well to 
hear his evidence before we communicate with Dr. 
Niven ? 


21 
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The Chairman. — It is arranged that Mr. Watson will 
be examined this afternoon, but I think it would be 
better if we had direct information from Manchester 
as to the circumstances under which these powers were 
conferred on the Local Authorities. 

Prof. Mettam. — Mr. Watson’s evidence would only 
be second-hand information. London has also got the 
power. 

The Chairman. — Was that subsequent to Manches- 
ter? 

Prof. Mettam. — I think it was, but I am not quite 
certain. 

The Chairman. — Manchester was the pioneer, so to 
speak? 

Prof. Mettam. — I think so. 

Mr. Campbell. — London is taking • milk from Tip- 
perary. 

The Chairman. — Does any member of the Commis- 
sion wish to ask Mr. Smith any other question. You 
would have no objection, Mr. Smith, to come here at 
a later period if the members thought it desirable to 
examine you?— No. It is the wish of the Local 
Government Board that some further evidence should 
be tendered by them. The subject I was charged to 
deal with was the operation of the Dairies Order. 

The Chairman. — The Committee will be delighted 
to hear any other evidence from the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


Sir Charles Cameron, c.b., 

184. The Chairman. — Sir Charles, you are Medical 
Officer of Health for the City of Dublin? — Yes; 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health. 

185. And I think you have occupied that position 
for a considerable time? — I have. 

185a. And naturally you have had a varied experience 
with regard to the infection conveyed by milk and 
other substances? — I have made a special study and 
examination of milk. I was for a great many years 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology in the 
agricultural farm, now the Agricultural College, Glas- 
uevin, for about 25 years, and I made experiments 
there on milk which have been published. 

186. Coming to your more recent duties as the 
Medical Authority in Dublin, have you the power to 
ascertain whether or not the milk supply sent into the 
city has been produced under pure and hygienic con- 
ditions? — Not in regard to the milk from the country. 

187. A considerable portion of the milk supply now 
consumed in the city has, I take it, been sent in from 
the country? — Yes; it is coming from places that we 
have no knowledge of, nor of the hygienic conditions 
under which the milk was produced. 

188. Do you think that is a very unsatisfactory state 
of things to prevail from the public health point of 
view? — I do; very unsatisfactory. I have had some 
experience myself of seeing in the country where the 
milk was produced that was subsequently sent to 
Dublin, and I must say that most of the places I have 
seen were in a very unhygienic condition. 

189. In such a condition as you would think would 
constitute a danger to the public health of the com- 
munity partaking of the milk produced there? — I am 
sure of it. 

190. Has your attention ever been called to samples 
of unclean milk delivered to vendors in the city from 
the country? — Yes; I have very frequently noticed 
that the milk from the country was not, on the average, 
so clean as the milk from the city. I have seen some 
very dirty specimens of milk from the country. 

191. The supervision, I take it, in the city is . more 
strict than that which prevails in the country? — Yes. 

I am absolutely certain that the milk that comes into 
Dublin on the whole — I don’t say that all the milk is 
dirty, but there are some cases in which you find that 
the milk from the country is less clean thau the milk 
produced in the city dairies, which are under supervi- 

192. Do you find any difficulty in enforcing the 
Orders which have been promulgated by the Local 
Government Board for the control and the vending of 
milk? — Well, no. Of course, that is with regard to the 
condition in which the cattle are kept in Dublin, and 
the condition of the people that are milking the cows 


, m.d., f.r.c.s.i. , examined. 

and distributing the milk. They might be in a better 
condition; I don't say that the dairy yards in Dublin 
are perfect dairy yards at all. 

193. We are not idealists, and I hope we are only- 
anxious to arrive at what one may reasonably expect, 
should exist and prevail. What f want to know is,, 
have you thought that the Orders governing the keep- 
ing of cattle and the sale of the milk are ample and suffi- 
cient to cover all the circumstances that come under 
your observation in order to ensure cleanliness and 
pure milk? — Yes, if rigidly carried out, and if all 
people engaged in the trade were zealous in endeavour- 
ing to keep their dairies in a proper condition, I think 
that the present Orders are quite sufficient. I must 
say that there is an enormous improvement in the 
condition of the dairy yards in Dublin. There is 
better ventilation. I remember many years ago, be- 
fore any of these regulations came into force at all, 
there was a very bad condition of things in the dairy 
yards. I remember the cows being actually side by 
side. I remember once asking the owner of a dairy 
•yard how could the cows lie down, and he said they 

took it turn about. That is all done away with now, 
and many of the dairy yards are kept in a very good: 
condition, but I cannot say that they are all "ideal 
taking them as a whole. 

194. Do you think any difficulty is created by the- 
vendors of milk in Dublin selling milk produced in 
the country and relying on the warranty they get from 
the persons from whom they purchase? — I think that 
these warranties are very unsatisfactory. I think it is 
very difficult to deal with eases of that kind. Are you 
speaking now on the subject of the adulteration of 
milk? 

195. The Chairman. — Yes. — Where adulterated milk 
is sold, and the person who sold the milk is summoned, 
because the milk is adulterated, and then shows a 
warranty — I say whosoever sells the adulterated milk 
ought to be held primarily responsible. I remember 
a case where the person was fined .£5 for selling as 
butter an article which was not of the nature of butter, 
and recovering substantial damages from the person 
who sold it to him. 

196. Your suggestion is that vendors can in the first 
iustancc be proceeded against, and be liable for any 
fault that has been committed, and if he has a bill of 
indemnity from another person that he can then sue 
that person to recompense him for any loss he may 
have sustained? — Yes; I don’t think the onus and ex- 
pense ought to be thrown on the sanitary authority. 

197. Do you know, Sir Charles, does power exist to- 
enable the Sanitary Authority to go into the country 
for the purpose of ascertaining under what conditions 
milk is raised which is supplied to the city ? — Ob , yes. 
That can be done. 
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198. Can it be done in Dublin under the existing 
law? — Yes, but it would involve considerable expense. 

199. It is only the question of expense that renders 
it difficult to carry out? — Yes; and the difficulty in 
ascertaining whether the milk came from the country. 
There would be great difficulty and considerable ex- 
pense. I think this is the wrong way of approaching 
that question altogether. I think the authorities in 
each district in which milk is produced ought to 
be the authorities to be held liable, for any bad state 
of things in the dairies in their district. 

200. What I wanted to be clear about was this — 
suppose for the moment you had ascertained that milk 
was being sent into Dublin from a certain district in 
the country which was unclean, for example, apart 
altogether from the question of infection, have you 
authority as the Public Health Department of Dublin 
to go down to the country for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the conditions under which that milk is pro- 
duced? — Yes: I think under one of the regulations 
that is provided for, but before doing it we have to 
apply to the Local Government Board. To Mr. Wat- 
son (Chief Veterinary Inspector of the Dublin Cor- 
poration) — Have you ever gone down? 

Mr. Watson.— N o. We made application to the 
Local Government Board to enable us to go down, but 
the Board replied that the district was already under 
supervision. 

201. The Chairman. — The question was raised by 
the Local Government Board witness, and he seemed 
doubtful as to whether the power existed. 

(Witness.) — It existed with the consent of the Local 
Government Board; but I say that even if the Local 
Government Board’s consent was not required, I think 
it would be a very great expense to be putting on the 
Local Authority to send down a skilled man to investi- 
gate a dairy in, say, the County Kerry or Tipperary. 

202. I am dealing with the question of authority, 
apart altogether from the fact whether the scheme is 
practical or otherwise. Does the power exist? — Yes, 
with the consent of the Local Government Board. 

203. Well, the Local Government Board witness 
seemed extremely chary about admitting that they had 
power to give such authority or whether it existed. 

Mr. Watson. — It exists under the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, and I can give you a case 
in which we applied. 

204. The Chairman. — Did you get permission? 

Mr. Watson.— T he reply we received from the Local 

Government Board was that the district which we 
mentioned had already enforced the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds and Milk Shops Order. 

205. The Chairman. — The Local Government Board 
witness conveyed rather a different impression to us 
here. We will not pursue it further. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — In the Bill known as the . 
Omnibus Bill, which the Corporation promoted, but 
which proved abortive and was subjected to a ple- 
biscite of the citizens, there was provision for in- 
spection when sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. 

206. It is pretty obvious that the power does not 
exist and cannot be called into operation by the Local 
Authority unless with the sanction of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. Have you sought to have that 
amended? — We sought to have power to inspect milk 
wherever we knew it came from, but that Bill never 
became law. 

207. That power exists in places in. England? — It 
does. 

208. And you sought to have the same power con- 
ferred on you by the Omnibus Bill which was projected 
a year and a half ago? — We would like that power. I 
don’t think it is a fair thing that the expense of going 
down to these places should be borne by the City of 
Dublin. I think that there should be adequate inspec- 
tion in every district. 

209. That is from the administiatr.e point of view 
and from the point of view of economy? — Yes. There 
is not proper supervision of the places from which milk 
is conveyed into Dublin. There is no provision to see 
after the health of the cows and the sheds in the 
country, and it is for that reason that the milk coming 
in is not so clean as milk produced in the city. If I 
may venture to make a suggestion it is this — that I 
think the Veterinary Department of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction should be en- 
trusted with the supervision of all places in Ireland 
where live stock is kept, especially in regard to milk. 


They have already jurisdiction in regard to diseases of 
animals. They have a staff of 54 Veterinary Surgeons, 
of whom 39 are in country districts. By increasing 
that staff somewhat the Department could have inspec- 
tion made of all places from which milk is sent to 
Dublin and Belfast aud other places. These Inspectors 
are all skilled veterinarians, and they have been taught 
in veterinary schools the importance of hygiene. I 
have been long of opinion that that should be done, 
and when I expressed that opinion before a Committee 
of another nature, there have since that been many 
appointments of veterinary surgeons by local councils. 
But then they are immediately under the supervision 
of the Councils, many of whose members are engaged 
in the production of milk, and naturally there is not 
the same independence in the case of a man employed 
by persons whom he might find fault with as there 
would be with a veterinary surgeon appointed by the 
Department of Agriculture or the Local Government 
Board, or by any body except the local body. 

210. Your scheme would transfer the authority of 
dealing with this question from the Local Councils to 
a Government Department? — Yes, to the Department 
of Agriculture. I don’t know whether they would like 
to have the business transferred to them or not. At 
the present time the Veterinary Surgeons in the country 
are mostly engaged in reference to swine fever, but 
there must be times when there is no swine fever in 
their particular districts, and when their attention was 
not taken up by these outbreaks of disease in animals 
they could devote that time to the examination of dairy 
yards and cow-sheds. 

211. You think it would lead to more effective ad- 
ministration to have this supervision by professional 
rather than by lay men? — I think it would. I have 
the greatest respect and the highest opinion of the 
benefits conferred on Ireland from the establishment of 
the Veterinary Department, first at the Castle, and 
then under the Department. I had great experience 
for many years, before I had Mr. "Watson’s co-opera- 
tion, in examining and personally inspecting animals 
used for food and dairy cows, and found that 
there were hundreds of animals affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia in Dublin. That disease was 
completely wiped out in Dublin, after lasting 
for a period of half a century, during which time cattle 
were decimated. Owing to the exertions of the 
Veterinary Department in the Castle it was com- 
pletely stamped out. Ever since that was done I have 
had a very high opinion of the utility of the Veterinarv 
Staff in Ireland. 

212. It is quite generally recognised, Sir Charles, 
that that disease was most effectively dealt with by the 
Veterinary Department of the time, and as you have 
said it is an enormous advantage to the country that 
the disease has entirely disappeared. The powers 
already in existence enable you and your officers to 
inspect the cows from which milk is produced in the 
city of Dublin? — Yes. 

213. Have you many reports from your Officers deal- 
ing with this branch of the question relating to sus- 
pected and infected animals? — Yes, there have been 
cases. Mr. Watson has been now for many years en- 
gaged in the inspection of animals in Dublin, and I 
think he could give you much more recent information 
than I could on the subject. Mr. Watson will give you 
ample evidence on that subject. 

214. Do you suggest that the powers already in 
existence need to be extended or amplified in order to 
enable your Officers more efficiently to deal with cases 
of suspicion? — That would apply to the examination of 
animals in the public market? 

215. No, I am dealing with the cows that are kept for 
the production of milk in Dublin? — A great deal more 
might be done in this way, by more frequent inspec- 
tions and a greater number of bacteriological examina- 
tions of the milk, and examinations of the udders of 
the cows, if one wanted to have an ideal state of things, 
which is very difficult to obtain without enormous ex- 
pense for the application of tests to all the cows them- 
selves. 

216. Do you think that Local Authorities need an 
extension of their powers to deal with this question 
with a view to giving full compensation to the owners 
of animals that may be condemned? — I have always 
been in favour of giving full compensation to the 
owners of animals condemned in the interests of public 
health. For more than twenty years past I have been 
examined before Parliamentary and Departmental 
Commissions, and I have always said that in the case 
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of animals affected with tuberculosis, they should be 
put on the Schedule so that compensation should be 
given. Now compensation is given only in the case of 
milch cows, but it ought to be given in the case of 
oxen of every kind affected with tuberculosis. 

217. The compensation to be paid under the existing 
Orders is, I understand, limited to £10'? — It is. 

218. Do. you think that that limitation in any way 
hampers the administration of this Order, in view of 
the fact that your Officers are slow to condemn certain 
animals because they think that under the Order as it 
exists a monetary loss will be entailed on the owner 
of that animal?— I have every reason no believe that 
our own officers are not influenced by such a considera- 
tion as that. I don’t think they go into that considera- 
tion at all, but only judge all the animals by the con- 
dition of the disease. I don’t think that influences 
them in any degree. 

219. I want to know whether or not it makes them 
if one might say so, extra careful in deciding whether 
or not animals should be sacrificed, simply because 
they fear that an injustice might be done to an indivi- 
dual owner? — It would not influence me in the 
slightest degree, and I am perfectly sure it would not 
influence Mr. Watson in the slightest degree, but he 
can speak for himself. I do not go as far as some 
Medical Officers of Health go. I have had experience 
of these animals for more than thirty years, and vsi-y 
often I have passed the greater part of a carcass 
affected with tuberculosis, considering that it would be 
fit for human food. I know that there are some 
Medical Officers who if they saw one tubercle in one 
gland would condemn the whole carcass. 

220. The meat supply does not come within our 
terms of reference. You suggest in your memorandum 
that power should be conferred on local authorities to 
deal with milk coming in from a district suspected 
rather than declared to be infected with disease? — 
That was one of the clauses I suggested in that abor- 
tive Bill — that we should have power to prevent milk 
coming in from what we call an infected district. 

221. Do you think that is essential for the safe- 
guarding of the public health in cities and large com- 
munities? — It would be essential. 

222. In a provision of that kind it is quite possible 
that a hardship might be inflicted on an individual 
owner? — Yes. 

223. But your contention would be that for the safety 
of the greater number you would risk the infliction of 
a hardship on an individual? — I have always put health 
above all monetary considerations. 

224. Do you think that it is possible that infection 
might be conveyed from the country in milk from a 
place which had not been declared infected by the 
public authorities? — Yes, of course, it often happens. 

225. In what circumstances? — I do not know how 
you can deal with that. 

226. I only wish to know exactly what circumstance 
you had in your mind when you said that? — I may 
say in a general way with regard to the impor- 
tation of infection that Dr. Browne, a member of the 
medical staff of the Local Government Board, who had 
great experience in the South of Ireland, traced a great 
many terrible epidemics of enteric fever to milk sent 
into the creameries. If that milk had been sent into 
Dublin instead of into the creameries, no doubt there 
would have been outbreaks of enteric fever in Dublin. 

I have no doubt that mysterious cases of enteric fever 
in Dublin that we could not ascertain the cause of must 
be due to milk coming in from the country where there 
was some infection — either some member "of the family 
or employee was infected with typhoid or was a typhoid 
carrier. I know of 123 cases of enteric fever and six 
deaths resulting from a typhoid carrier. 

227. You had an outbreak of typhoid fever a year or 
two ago that was apparently traceable to that cause? — 
Yes, that could only be due to that cause. We had 
another outbreak a few months ago of 56 eases. 

228. Attributable . to the same cause? — Yes, un- 
doubtedly — 56 from the one dairy. 

229. Can you suggest any method whereby that dan- 
ger could be obviated? — It would be an extreme mea- 
sure. I am sure my suggestion would not be adopted. 
Of course, there is a wonderful application of a test to 
human blood— the Widal Test. It produces reaction 
of the blood in most minute quantities, and if there 
are any micro-organisms of enteric fever in the blood 
they are disclosed. We have applied that test in 
several cases where we suspected that the milk was 
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infected by a carrier of enteric fever. If all who are 
engaged in milking cows and in the distribution of 
milk would only be so kind as to submit to the Widal 
test it would certainly inspire confidence. I do not 
suppose there could be legislation on the subject. You 
cannot take hold of a man and take a drop of his blood 
against his will. 

230. The test does not involve much suffering on 
the individual? — No, even a child would not mind it. 
It is practically painless. It looks more formidable 
than it really is. It rather frightens people when we 
say we want a drop of blood from them. If milk 
vendors themselves would see that those they employ 
were subjected to the test and that the result was nega- 
tive, I think it would be very useful to them from a 
business point of view. If I were a dairyman I would 
have my people subjected to that test and advertise it. 
It would inspire confidence in my customers and the 
public generally. 

231. I suppose it would be quite impossible to de- 
termine what proportion of the ordinary members 
of the public would re-act under this test — 
no general experiment has so far been carried out? — 
No numerical results have been obtained. What we 
know is from researches in the Army Medical Depart- 
ment of male nurses. In some cases a man might be 
six or seven years absolutely free from any symptoms 
of fever, and yet his blood would be abounding with 
the typhoid bacilli. 

232. He would be a source of danger to others?— I 
really think there is much danger. 

233. That would be especially acute in the case of 
milk? — Yes. There is no evidence of it that I know, 
»ut I do think that a typhoid bacilli carrier is rather a 
dangerous man. I would not like to sleep with him. 

234. The conditions under which milk is drawn from 
(he cow have, I believe, been enormously improved 
from the point of view of cleanliness and 
hygiene? — It has greatly improved. Anvone who 
knew what the condition of the dairy yards was 20 or 
30 years ago would be very much struck now on re- 
visiting the places. Many of them are all but abso- 
lutely ideal places. It is, however, an extremely diffi- 
cult thing to keep dairy yards very clean. 

. -r 35 - I was alluding for the moment to the condition 
of individuals who draw the milk from the cows rather 
than to the conditions under which the cows are kept 
because it was quite recognised in years gone by that 
those engaged in that particular occupation were not 
models of cleanliness?— No. I knew of a small out- ' 
break of disease not many years ago that I called dirt 
fever, which was due to the filth introduced into millr 
by milking the cows very early in the morning before 
daybreak with the aid of a small candle. I published 
an article in the Dublin Journal of Medical Science 
dealing with a disease that was due to that. We have 
in our Regulations a provision made with regard to 
milkers having clean hands, and there have been pro- 
secutions of persons who were found milking with dirty 
hands. Mr. Watson discovered several cases. I 
noticed one myself where the hands were dirty iii the 
act of milking. 


-36. And you have made it also imperative that 
tiie udders of the cows should be washed before the 
milk is drawn off if they should be soiled?— Yes, but 
I am not so sure it is always done. 

237. At the same time, the very fact that such a pro- 
vision is in existence and that a prosecution mteht 
arise must have a wholesome corrective effect? — Yes. 
Then there is a provision for a jar and a basin of 
water for washing their hands in. That is insisted on 
and formerly these appliances were not present. I 
would be very glad if the dairy business were concen- 
trated in a comparatively small number of persons. I 
find that those who have a large number of cows, sav 
40 or 60 cows, that their business is carried on in a 
better and more satisfactory way than by persons with 
three or four cows. The worst cases I ever saw were 
eases of owners of three or four cows. They were 
generally not kept in a proper state ; but a great manv 
of the dairy proprietors in Dublin carry on their busi- 
ness in a very satisfactory manner. I should like to- 
see the business concentrated into as small a number 
of traders as is possible. 


238. Don’t you think that would be bordering on the 
region of controversy if the legislation of a public 
authority were in any way to restrict the industry or 
the occupations in which people wish to engage? — I 
only express my own pious wish that all our cow 
B 2 
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owners should have large numbers of cows, and that 
those owners were in a good social position and would 
likely have better ideas of cleanliness. 

239. It is quite obvious that supervision can be 
better carried out under these conditions than where 
there is a multiplication of small cow-keepers? — Yes. 
In England, as a rule, dairy proprietors carry on a 
very extensive business. 

240. With regard to the shops in which milk is 
vended, have there been improvements carried out? — 
Yes, great improvements. Many of the shops long 
ago vended not only milk, but turf and coal and other 
articles of that kind, and vegetables which might be 
polluted. There is none of that now. Nothing of an 
objectionable kind is to be found in shops where milk 
is vended. They can keep cake and bread and things 
of that sort, but nothing likely to contain infection. 

241. Are the shops in which milk is vended in- 
spected to see whether they contain sufficient air 
and ventilation? — Yes. I think the shops are in a 
fairly good condition. One condition is that there 
should be no bedroom near a shop, or forming part of 
a dairy premises. 

242. Do you think the powers conferred on you at 
the present time are sufficiently wide to enable you 
to safeguard public health? Do you suggest any 
amendment or alteration? — I think there is sufficient 
power given to the Sanitary Authority at present if 
we carried out the law. 

243. Do you believe that the milk that is produced 
in the city of Dublin is superior in quality generally 
to that which is sent in? — I am absolutely certain of 
it, from an immense number of experiments that I 
made in former years. There is no doubt in the world 
about it. The average quality of milk contains 34- per 
cent, of fatty matter and 9 per cent, of other materials, 
but I find Dublin milk is better than that. I should 
say that, Dublin milk on an average, when pure, con- 
tains fully 13 per cent, of solid matter. I made hun- 
dreds of analyses of milk, not recently, but long ago, 
and I attribute the fact that the Dublin milk is 
superior to that supplied from the country is due to 
Dublin cows being better fed and getting warm food 
in the winter. 

244. How far do you think the food supplied to the 
cow is responsible for the qualities contained in the 
milk? — I think it is more with regard to abundance 
than the nature of it. Innumerable attempts have 
been made to increase the percentage of any one con- 
stituent of milk by special foods being given, but on 
the whole they have been failures. It was thought 
you could increase the quantity of fat by giving cer- 
tain kinds of food, but so far as I can see, I do not 
think it is possible' by any mode of artificial feeding 
to vary the relative constituents; supposing you arc 
giving as much food as the animal can possibly take, 
I do not think you can increase a particular consti- 
tuent in relation to the other constituents. If you 
increase the fat you increase everything else. 

245. You increase the bulk as well? — You increase 
everything. The Dublin cows are well fed, and get 
good wholesome feeding, and the yield of milk is cer- 
tainly at least half per cent, total solids more than the 
milk of dairy cows in the country. I base that upon 
dozens of experiments. 

246. A series of tests made by you at different times 
of the year? — Yes. 

247. Were the experiments carried out at various 
seasons of the year with cows that were kept in dif- 
ferent conditions? — Yes, in every condition; chiefly in 
the German Agricultural Stations. 

248. Are you speaking of experiments made in Ire- 
land? — I am speaking of experiments in the German 
Agricultural Stations. 

249. What I want to know is whether you individu- 
ally or any person under your control or guidance had 
carried out experiments on milk supplied from the 
Dublin dairies, and instituted a comparison between 
that milk and milk supplied by rail from the country? 
— I have carried out experiments on the milk from the 
Glasnevin Model Farm, which I look upon as being 
the same as a Dublin dairy. I got specimens that I 
saw milked from the cows, and the strippings and all 
added. Of course, you can get milk of any quality 
from the cow. If you take two-thirds of the milk away 
you will get milk rich in albumen but deficient in 
fats. But I have got cows milked, and compared 
their milk with milk from the country places, and I 
always found that the Dublin milk was superior. 


250. Lady Evbrard. — I should like to ask Sir 
Charles a question I put to Mr. Smith in regard to 
Article 21 of the Dairies Order, which says : “ Every 
purveyor of milk shall keep a register showing the 
names and addresses of all persons from whom at any 
time he obtains any supply of milk, aud shall permit 
the sanitary sub-officer or any other officer of the 
Local Authority thereto authorised by them to inspect 
such register at all reasonable times.” We asked 
Mr. Smith, of the Local Government Board, whother, 
in the case of milk going to be consumed in Dublin, 
what guarantee there is that it came from a healthy 
dairy or from a registered dairy? — In respect of the 
milk that is sold in shops? 

251. Yes? — There is no guarantee that I know of. 

252. Supposing you take a sample, and that it is not 

up to the standard, what action is taken? — There is 
a legal standard fixed for milk, which is based on the 
assumption that milk may be below the average 
quality, and yet be pure. Of course, the average 

quality of milk means milk very rich and very poor, 
but the legal standard is poorest pure milk that may 
be. 

253. Supposing it is not pure milk? — It is very 
rarely the case that milk is below the legal standard. 

254. Supposing milk came in infected with tuber- 
culosis, what remedy is there in Dublin? — If the milk 
is below the legal standard the vendor is proceeded 
against. There are hundreds of these convictions. 

255. What about the person who sends it up from 
the country? — I have already referred to that sub- 
ject, and have said I would hold the vendor respon- 
sible. 

256. How can the vendor be come at? — He may be 
protected by a warranty, a breach of which may be 
serious. 

257. The Chairman. — I rather think the question 
Lady Everard is interested in is this — supposing it had 
been discovered that tuberculous milk was being sold 
in Dublin, how would the Dublin Health Department 
deal with that milk in order to secure that a further 
supply from the same source should not be sent in? — 
I have had cases in which the milk was infected. We 
have destroyed it, and given compensation to the 
vendor. 

258. And have you the power to prohibit the sale of 
the milk? — Yes. 

259. Has that power ever been exercised? — Yes, 
often, certainly. 

260. And there is no doubt as to the authority to 
stop the sale? — Not the slightest doubt. 

261. And is there any means whereby that authority 
can be circumvented, and the milk be sent in in some 
other person’s name? — No, because it is kept under 
supervision. We had a recent case where the milk 
was suspected of having tubercle bacilli, and wo 
prevented the milk from being sold. We destroyed 
it, and had a bacteriological examination of the bio- 
logical nature — that is experiments upon an animal, a 
guinea pig or a rabbit. 

262. Did you often find it necessary in cases such 
as you refer to, to invoke the aid of the local 
authority in the country to ensure that unclean milk 
would not be sent to Dublin for sale? — No. 

263. Have you any further power to ensure that 
milk from sources of infection does not come into 
your area? — No. We would have to prove that it was 
infected. 

264. What I want to be quite certain about is this 

— whether the Public Health Authority in Dublin have 
actually the power to secure that no milk from a 
suspected area is allowed in? — No. As 1 have 

already mentioned, in one of the clauses that I sug- 
gested in the Bill that was rejected power was given 
to inspect, and to have authority to go into these 
places. I may say that the milk we found infected 
and adulterated in Dublin is milk that comes in mostly 
from the country. May I say that I can pay a com- 
pliment to the members of the Dairy Association in 
Dublin. The members of that Association are not the 
only persons who vend milk. It is very rarely indeed 
that we have any cases of complaint against that As- 
sociation. It is the small vendors of milk who bring 
in cheir milk from the country that we nave mostly to 
deal with. 

265. It is your matured opinion that it would be 
desirable that local authorities, such as the Public 
Health Authority in Dublin, should have the power 
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conferred on them of taking steps to prevent milk 
from infected sources being sent into any other area? — 
Yes. 

266. And such powers do nob exist at the present 
moment? — No. I am altogether in favour of having 
a thorough inspection of the places from where the 
milk is sent into Dublin, and that can only be done 
by increasing the number of veterinary surgeons in 
connection with the Department of Agriculture. Then 
they would be independent of any local influence 
whatever. I know something has been done by the 
recent appointments of the local Councils, but then 
•the Inspectors are under the direction of the men that 
they would mostly have to find fault with. 

267. You hove already made it quite clear that it 
should be under the control of a Government Depart- 
ment? — Yes. I would have them to deal exclusively 
with the animals used as food or supplying milk. I 
.have given that opinion many times before. 

268. Sir John T.entaiqne. — I was about to ask that 
question that you have brought out, Mr. Chairman. 
Sir Charles does think that it would be in every way 
desirable that there should be powers conferred on the 
Local Authority to hunt up the suppliers of poisonous 
milk, and supposing a can came up by railway, and it 
was infected, that there should be a means of going 
down to the country, and tracing where it came from, 
and stopping the supply to the city. I want to ask Sir 
Charles also if he could tell us, or obtain particulars 
as to these experiments in reference to the feeding of 
cattle and the relative quality of milk. I ask it, be- 
cause I happened to be reading a few days ago a book 
by a medical man of eminence in Switzerland, and he 
lays stress on the fact that his patients must drink 
■milk from cattle fed on dry fodder, and not on grains 
or roots, and I would be glad to know if there had 
heeu recent investigations on this subject? — No. I do 
not know of any, and I totally disagree with his 
■opinion. 

269. If there is such information I would like to 
have it? — I think the way dairy cows iu Dublin are 
fed produces very rich milk of an excellent quality and 
good flavour. They are fed on roots, too, and some- 
times they get oats and grains. 

270. Mr. Campbell. — Is there a sufficient supply of 
milk for Dublin, Sir Charles? — I don’t find any diffi- 
culty in getting milk myself. I cannot speak for 
-others. 

271. But you have got to pay 4 d. per quart? — Only- 
in the winter, and 3d. in the summer. These are the 
usual prices in Dublin. 

272. I thought it was 34d. in the summer. 

Prof. Mettam. — 3d. 

Mr. Campbell. — There is no reason why milk at 4 d. 
per quart should not come from a considerable dis- 
tance? — Well, no. 

273. Or even at 3d. per quart you would think that 
there would be a much better supply than there is at 
.present? — It would depend upon what it was bought 
for in the country. 

274. Do you know why it is that farmers are so slow 
to send milk to the city if you have to pay 4d. a 
quart? — They don’t get that. 

275. But what they get ought to leave a good margin 
of profit? — Yes. 

276. Do you think that dairy farmers are deterred 
by the danger of prosecution for their milk being de- 
fective? — I really cannot say. I do not think so. 

277. Do you think farmers are sometimes prosecuted 
whose milk is not up to the standard and is at the 
same time genuine milk? — You cannot get me to admit 
that. When the fat is less than 3 per cent., or. the 
non-fatty matter is less than 8'5 per cent., then it is 
for the defendant to prove that the milk was produced 
under abnormal circumstances. . 

278. It is very hard to prove that? — I have known 
it to satisfy magistrates very often when there was very 
dry weather and poor pasturage. I think magistrates 
will accept any reasonable excuse. 

279. If milk is below 3 per cent, of fats and 8'5 non- 
solids, it is usual to give a certificate to say that it 
contains some added water? — Yes. 

280. Could it happen that the milk did not contain 
S' 5 per cent, of non-solids and yet at the same time 
be perfectly pure milk? — Yes. 

281. Even then your certificate would be that it con- 

tains a certain amount of added water? — Yes, but I 
would never in the case of milk that was deficient in 
non-solids and rich in fats, give a certificate of adul- 
teration. . 
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282. Take, for. example, the morning milk in Dublin. 

I am surprised to find that many people buy their milk 
in the morning instead of in the evening, because some 
milks are richer in the afternoon? — Yes. The after- 
noon milk is better; that is one of the experiments I 
made in the Model Farm milk. I found two curious 
things — that the eldest cows gave the smallest quantity 
of milk, but the best, and that there was a great dif- 
ference between the morning and the evening milk. 

283. It is so great that you would almost imagine 
that the milk was watered? — Yes. 

284. Would you be surprised to find milk sold in 
Dublin under 3 per cent. — Yes. 

285. That would raise the presumption that it had 
been watered? — Yes. 

286. I think many cows give as low as 2'5 per cent, 
in the morning? — Yes, but they would not all give that. 

287. In the evening perhaps they would give 4 per 
cent.? — Yes. There would be a great difference be- 
tween the two. 

288. You don’t think, then, that there is anything 
in these Orders that frightens farmers from producing 
milk to send to the cities? — I have never heard any 
farmer saying that he was afraid. You would be more 
likely to hear that than I would. I do hear sometimes 
that they have a certain dread of being prosecuted in 
cases where the milk was perfectly genuine but would 
not pass the test. I have known cases where Jersey 
or Alderney cows were got to try and bring the general 
quality of the milk up to the proper standard. 

289. With regard to the milk coming in from the 
country, it is mainly with regard to dirt that you find 
fault? — Yes, and it is not as good as the Dublin milk. 

290. But it does not necessarily mean that it is dis- 
eased? — No, not at all. 

291. You are aware of the regulations that are in 
force with regard to dairies and cow-sheds? — Yes. 

292. Do you think that it would be very important 
that these Inspectors should pay more attention to the 
question of the cleanliness of the cows and of the 
milkers rather than to regulations as to distances and 
areas? — Well, I should like attention to both. 

293. At the same time, the danger of the manure is 
that it may get into the milk? — Yes, I have often 
found it, and hairs. 

294. There is not much fear of bacteria getting into 
the milk from wet manure? — No, it must come from 
diseased persons. 

295. Or the hands or clothes of the milkers? — Yes, 
or from the dust raised in sweeping the yard. 

296. Do those smells from manure do any harm to 
the milk? — I do not know. I do not like bad smells 
in any circumstances. Nature has given bad things 
bad smells to make us avoid them. I would rather not 
smell air if I could help it. 

297. But at the same time it has the bacteria that get 
into the milk that you are most afraid of? — Yes. 

298. And it is not sufficient for an Inspector to go 
by the smell or the odour of the byre? — No. 

299. You would lay more stress upon seeing that the 
hands of the milkers, and the cows and the vessels, 
were clean? — Yes. I have heard of children with the 
whooping cough being sent into dairy yards to get rid 
of it. 

300. Sir John Lentaigne. — Are not there smells 
which indicate that there is decomposition of a very 
foul character? — Yes. 

301. And, on the other hand, there are smells which 
are innocent? — There are. 

302. Prof. Mettam. — Can you give us any idea of the 
amount of milk that comes into Dublin every year from 
the outside? — Well, Mr. Watson has been collecting 
statistics. I think that- about- half of the total con- 
sumption comes in. I see from the statistics of 1905 
that something like 12 ,000 ‘gallons come in daily 

303. What kind of inspection goes on when milk 
comes in by train? — The Sanitary Officers attend at the 
railway stations and take samples for examination. 

304. Is it a chemical or bacteriological examination? 

— Both, but generally chemical. 

305. Supposing any sample of milk was found to 
have tubercle bacilli, what would you do? — Before we 
discovered that, the milk might have been all drunk. 

If we found that the milk was bad, we would wain 
the person not to get milk from that source again, and 
we take a note of where it came from. 

306. You have coming into the city a certain quan- 
tity of milk which contains infection. Are you to sit 
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down and allow it to come in? — I think that all the 
■milk coming in should be subjected to a microscopical 
examination, and if there were tubercle bacilli 
found that there should be a further examination be- 
fore it was allowed to be sold. Any suspicious milk 
ought not to be allowed to be consumed, but that 
would be very expensive ; but it is done in ether cities 
— in Paris, for instance. 

307. And in Manchester. Supposing you find milk 
with the tubercle bacilli, would it not be desirable 
you should go down to the country to get at the cow 
that produces it and have it destroyed? — Yes. 

308. The Widal test would be a big order? — Yes, so 
I said. I only said it would be a nice thing to be done. 

309. Is it the case that a person might be a typhoid 
carrier for thirty years or more? — Yes. 

310. Though apparently in perfect health? — Yes. 

311. Mr. O’Brien. — You have inspected a number of 
the dairies here and seen how the milk was obtained 
in the city? — Yes. 

312. What time do you think the cows are milked 
in the morning? — About five or six o’clock in the 
morning, sometimes at four. 

313. In the Winter time? — I think about six o’clock 
— very early in the morning. 

314. How are the byres lighted? — By candles or 
lamps. 

315. Stable lanterns? — Yes. 

316. Do you think it is possible to get clean milk if 
you have so little light as that? — Well, I do not. If 
there was great care taken there might be — throwing 
the light on the actual spot where the milking was 
taking place. There is no other way of doing it, ex- 
cept by artificial light. It is not daylight until seven 
o’clock. 

317. Is it possible in the Winter under existing cir- 
cumstances, unless you have cattle in such numbers 
that you could afford to turn on electric light, to en- 
sure clean milk; to ensure not merely that the milkers’ 
hands are clean but that the cows’ udders are properly 
washed, and that the cows generally are clean before 
milking? — I do not say it could not be done. It would 
be very difficult, but I would not say impossible. 

318. You recommended partly for that reason that, 
if possible, it would be better to have a number of 
cows under one control as much as possible? — Yes. 
Get a man with capital who would have the money to 
adopt all the more recent improvements in every way. 

319. You do not find that where an individual has 
half a dozen cows and looks after them himself or her- 
self, these cows get far more careful attention than does 
the herd of a man who has 60 or 70 cows and a number 
of hired milkers? — My experience is that the worst 
dairies were where there were only a few cows — the 
place is badly drained and the cow is dirty. All the 
great dairy farms in England are wonderfully clean — 
where hundreds of cows are kept. Look at the Ayles- 
bury Dairy Farming Company. These places are 
models of cleanliness. 

Prof. Mettam. — Some of them. 

320. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you hold a very high 
opinion of the dietetic value of milk? — Yes. 

321. The youngest and the oldest take it? — Yes. 

322. It is universally taken by every member of the 
community? — Yes. 

323. Is there any substitute for cow’s milk? — I don’t 
know any proper substitute for it. 

324. Of the same dietetic value? — No. The dietetic 
value of milk is very high. I look upon the fats as 
constituting very nearly half the value of the milk, 
though it is not quite a third of the total solids. I 
think separated milk is not half the value of whole 
milk. 

325. Separated milk is of certain dietetic value?— I 
am sorry to say too much of it is used. 

326. Is not condensed milk used largely as a sub- 
stitute? — It is greatly used in Dublin. It is not equal 
to the ordinary milk, because there is an excessive 
amount of sugar in it. I find it is very largely used in 
Dublin. 

327. You don’t accuse it of being a carrier of tuber- 
culosis? — I don’t think any preserved food is equal to 
the fresh food. 

328. You don’t consider it a carrier of tuberculosis 
or typhoid? — It is just as possible to occur in con- 
densed milk as in any other. 

329. And there is no protection to guard against 
that?— It is very difficult to examine all the tins. 


330. There might be a label guaranteeing quality? — 
I don’t see how they could do that. "Where there is a 
large number of them turned out annually a few might 
be affected. 

331. Does the process through which it goes tend 
to destroy any germs? — It has that tendency. 

332. Miss McNeill. — In the case of milk sold in 
small shops in poor districts, is there any regulation 
as to how the milk is to be stored, or may it be stored 
in an open vessel? — The milk regulations require the 
milk to be carefully covered. 

333. Do you know is that being done? — I think there 
are very few places where the milk is not covered. 
There have been convictions lately on that point. I 
think we may claim for our Corporation By-Laws that 
they are the only By-Laws that contain a provision 
with regard to the covering of milk vessels. I know 
no other place where there is a penalty for having the 
milk vessels uncovered. I have seen flies myself in 
milk not very long ago, and we know how dangerous 
they are. I believe a great deal of the diarrhoea that 
prevailed lately in Dublin was due to flies infecting 
the food. 

334. You say there have been recent prosecutions for 
selling milk from uncovered vessels? — Yes. 

335. Were fines imposed? — There were some penal- 
ties. It would be more for the purpose of making it. 
known that the penalties were imposed. 

336. Do you think that will have an effect? — Yes, it. 
has had an effect. 

337. The Chairman. — You have already expressed 
the opinion that no form of preserved food is equal to 
the fresh food. Have you any experience of the new 
method of preserving milk in a solidified form?— Dried 
milk; I have seen specimens of it. I have heard of 
persons going to the South Pole and places of that kind 
saying it would be very nice. 

338. We are not very much concerned with them,. 
Sir Charles. Our concern is with the people of this 
country. Is it used in Dublin in lieu of milk?— I have 
heard of no one using it in lieu of milk, the only thing 
is the condensed milk. 

339. Have you any experience of goat’s milk? — My 
oivn experience is not favourable. I don’t like goat’s 
milk. It always appears to me to have the odour of 
the animal itself. I believe I am the only analyst who 
succeeded in analysing the milk of a pig, which is an 
extremely rich food. It was with an American milk- 
ing machine we managed to get the milk . 

340. Have you ever instituted any comparison be- 
tween the milk of cows and goats?— It compares very 
favourably; it is sweeter; it has more sugar. 

341. From a dietetic point of view, what is its rela- 
tive merit? — Not quite equal to cow’s milk , but it is- 
better than sheep’s milk, which is still sweeter. 

342. From the health point of view, you say you 
have no objection whatever to the substitution of 
goat’s milk for cow’s milk, where the latter is not 
procurable? — Not the slightest. It is largely used, and 
is an excellent article of food. 

343. Mr. Campbell.— F or children?— Yes. I don’t 
like the flavour myself. 

344. In regard to the condensed milk of which Dr. 
Moorhead spoke, that is allowed to come in without- 
any regulations whatever? — Yes. 

345. So that if any persons sending milk to the con- 
densed milk factory chose to be careless, there is no 
means of preventing that?— There is no legal stan- 
dard. 

346. There are no conditions prescribed so that milk, 
would be clean? — No. 

347. Don’t you think that is wrong? — It is. 

348. You think that these persons should be under 
the same regulations as persons sending the whole 
milk to Dublin?— Yes, and I think it should be stan- 
dardised, and I think the Department of Agriculture 
ought to fix a standard for buttermilk, which is ex- 
tensively used. A great many poor people use butter- 
milk, and there ought to be a standard. I think I was 
the first to put a standard on it, allowing 25 per cent, 
of water to be added. 

349. The Chairman. — Mr. Smith suggested that all 

the regulations covering milk should also include its 
by-products, buttermilk, separated milk, butter and 
cheese— would you agree with that?— Yes. In the 

North of Ireland buttermilk is sold very extensively, 
and it is largely bought by confectioners, and there" 
surely ought to be some standard. The standard I 
would fix would be 25 per cent, of water — 25 gallons 
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■of water to 100 gallons of milk. If people are going to 
vend it there ought to be some limit to the quantity of 
water. From some experience I had myself, 25 gal- 
lons of water to 100 gallons of milk would be sufficient 
in making the buttermilk. 

350. Mr. Campbell. — Buttermilk is extremely diffi- 
cult to procure since the creameries came in? — Yes. 

351. Because there is no churning at home? — Yes. 

352. Except in the North of Ireland, as you say? — 
Yes. 

353. The Chairman. — It is used for baking purposes? 
— Yes; and confectioners use it largely 

353a. And in the production of home-made bread? 
— Yes. It is a very good article of food, and as long as 
it is an article of commerce there ought to be a stan- 
dard to it as well as to separated milk. May I say 
something now on my own behalf? 

354. Certainly. — It is in the precis of my evidence. 
It is on the subject of the action to be taken where 
you have every reason to believe that milk is infec- 
tious. There was a district containing 12 or 13 thou- 
sand inhabitants who received their milk from 20 dairy 
proprietors, and in this district there were at one time 
133 eases of enteric fever. Of these, 123 cases all took 
the milk from one only of the 20 dairies. In a case of 
that kind it was absolutely certain that the milk was 
infected, and yet we found wo could take no action to 
prevent the milk being sold. The matter was referred 
to Mr. (now Serjeant) O’Brien for his advice. The 
Law Agent of the Corporation, Mr. Rice, and the As- 
sistant Agent, were of opinion that we could not take 
action, as the medical man who attended the family of 
the vendor and his servants certified that there had 
been no recent disease in that family or among the 
employees. The opinion was given that we could not 
interfere with the sale of the milk when we had no 
proof of there being micro-organisms in the milk, be- 
cause the milk was excellent; and there was the evi- 
dence of the doctor that there had been no case of ill- 
ness in the dairy, yet we could' not doubt that the 
milk was infected, and we could not take action in the 
matter. I have here in my annual report the opinion 
•of Serjeant O’Brien that we could not, under the 

existing regulations, take action in the matter, and 
prevent the sale of the milk. I think where there was 
a reasonable presumption that the milk from the dairy 
was infected, and though there was no evidence of 
micro-organisms in the samples of the milk and there 
was a certificate from the medical man that there was 
no illness in the dairy, yet it was certain the milk was 
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infected from the action of a typhoid carrier or some 
other source, surely some action should be taken. So 
I think a new regulation is required to meet a case of 
that kind. I communicated with Mr. Birrell on the 
subject when the Milk Bill was before Parliament, and 
lie said that the matter would be looked into; but the 
Bill fell through. I found in another case where 57 
people had enteric fever out of a small dairy, yet we 
could not prove that persons in the family had typhoid 
fever. 

355. Was not that ease proved to be a carrier? — We 
could not find out. We made examination, and got 
the Widal test applied, but I say that the mere fact 
that a large number of persons consuming the mil k 
from one dairy, and contracting typhoid fever, is 
proof enough that the dairy is infected, and I hope the 
Commission will consider that particular point. 

356. It is really one of the things that we want our 
attention directed to — what fresh regulations are neces- 
sary to safeguard the public health with regard to the 
conditions under which milk is produced and vended, 
and you have given a suggestion which you think is 
essential? — I think it is the most important point I 
have brought before you. I would like to say that I 
have always found that the dairy proprietors in Dublin 
were willing to adopt any recommendations made to 
them. I refer to the people who are connected with 
the Association. We find they are always inclined 
to adopt any suggestion we make to them. 

357. The Chairman. — Thank you, Sir Charles, we 
are much indebted to you. 

To Mr. Watson (Chief Veterinary Superintendent, 

Dublin Corporation). — I think it would be impossible 
for the Commission to deal with your important evi- 
dence to-day, and I believe to-morrow will be a busy 
day. W r e have arranged to have Professor Mason in 
the forenoon of Friday — he has got an engagement for 
the afternoon of the same day — and we cannot con- 
clude his evidence before the luncheon hour. 

Mr. Watson. — Any hour on Friday would suit me. 

The Chairman. — To-morrow we may be able to give 
you some definite information as to when we can take 
your evidence. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Can we take any of his evidence this 
afternoon? 

The Chairman. — I am afraid it is too late now. 

Would it do, Mr. Watson, if we postponed hearing 
your evidence until next week? 

Mr. Watson. — Yes; that would suit me. 


The Commission then adjourned until the following morning. 


THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, 30th NOVEMBER, 1911. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Sir John Lentaigne, f.r.c.s.i. > 
Alex. Wilson, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell, Esq. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, b.sc., m.r.o.v.s. ; Dermod 
O’Brien, Esq. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Miss Margaret McNeill. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Professor E. J. McWeeney, m.a., m.d., d.ph., f.r.c.f.i., examined. 


358. The Chairman. — You are Professor of Pathology 

In the National University? — Yes, in the University 
College, Dublin. . 

359. And you have made a special study of Bac- 
teriology ? — Y es. 

360. Recognising the importance of milk as a food 
for human beings, I take it you have strong views as 
to the necessity of its being produced under clean and 
hygienic conditions? — Yes. 

361. Are you at all conversant with the powers con- 
ferred on the Local Authorities to secure this end? — 
Yes; without being exactly a legal expert, I have a 
.general idea of what they can do in the matter. 

362. Of course, in the pursuit of the study of the 
various branches of Bacteriology and research con- 
nected therewith, you have from time to time come 


in contact with the administration of Local Authori- 
ties? — Yes, I have. 

363. And you recognise the importance of having 
these Authorities endowed with power to ensure that 
the milk supply for the communities over which they 
preside is produced in a healthy condition? — Yes, I 
think it is their duty as guardians of the public health 
to see that milk, which is one of the most important 
articles of human food, is produced under suitable con- 
ditions as to cleanliness. 

364. Speaking of milk as a food, is it your opinion 
that milk is used by the general public to the extent 
that its utility would warrant? — That is rather a diffi- 
cult question to answer. It is very extensively used 
by the general public. 

365. But do you think that the juvenile portion of 
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the population is using milk to the extent that would be 
necessary to their physical development? — I am under 
the general impression that juveniles in Ireland — that 
is children — do not get as much milk as they ought 
to, but I am sure you will be able to get much more 
definite information on that point from persons occupy- 
ing the position of Lady Visitors, nurses and others 
who are more directly brought into contact with the 
poor. 

366. I was anxious to have a professional view on 
the question which the Commission would regard as 
of very serious importance? — You see an opinion can 
be only of value when it is grounded on actual obser- 
vation, and although I have the general impression 
that what you suggest is quite true, I am not able 
of my own personal knowledge to give you any evi- 
dence on .the point. 

367. At all events you believe and subscribe to the 
principle that milk as a food for the juvenile population 
is one of the best on which they could be nourished? — 
Yes. I have heard they get too much tea in Ireland 
and not enough milk. 

368. Are you familiar with the principle on which 
milk is condensed and the other principles on which 
milk is preserved for use long after it is drawn from 
the cow? — I am familiar with the general principles 
upon which the condensation of milk is conducted, but 
I have never actually been in a Condensed Milk fac- 
tory, and I cannot speak therefore with personal know- 
ledge as to the details of the manufacture. 

369. What is your view with regard to the relative 
merits of condensed milk or milk preserved as a food 
as compared with freshly drawn milk? — I should cer- 
tainly be of opinion that condensed milk would be in- 
ferior as a food to fresh milk. 

370. I take it you believe milk is very often a source 
of infection to human beings? — Yes, I do. 

371. And when exposed to the danger, it most readily 
assimilates disease germs and distributes them to 
human beings? — Well, I cannot exactly subscribe to 
the term “ assimilate.” Milk is an excellent nutrient 
medium for some, but that it has any power of attract- 
ing disease germs to itself, as I have sometimes heard 
stated, I do not believe. 

372. If I used the word absorbed instead of assimi- 
lated? — The term “ absorbed ” seems to connote or in- 
dicate a certain power of attraction or suction. We 
speak of a sponge as absorbing, but that is not exactly 
the case with milk. What happens with milk is, that 
a disease-germ gains access to it, just as any particle 
would gain access. Milk has no more affini ty for 
disease-germs than for dead particles of any kind. 

373. So that any liquid might be as easily infected as 
milk?— Yes, and the only difference is that" milk affords 
excellent nutrient conditions for a number of disease- 
germs. 

374. I see that you believe that infectious diseases 
such as typhoid, tuberculosis, and infantile diarrhoea 
are very often caused by infected milk?— I am of that 
opinion. 

375. And you have in your experience and investiga- 
tions satisfied yourself that infection has been conveyed 
by the milk supply? — I have. 

m 376 'J ou dealt with an outbreak in the Pembroke 
township some time ago in which it was alleged that 
diphtheria was also disseminated in the same way?— 


377. And the result of your investigations in thj 
particular case did not entirely confirm your belief th; 
it- was so?— No, I do not hold a very strong view wit 
regard to diphtheria. I have not sufficient experienc 
to form any definite opinion on the matter. I kno 
that others have found what appears to them to t 
r™ e 7. ldence > and other equally good authority 
remain sceptical on the point. I prefer not to expre; 
a definite opinion. 

• 378 ' Ru * y° u ar ® quite convinced that enteric fevc 
Yes malady somctlme s arising from infected mill.- 9- 


379 And I see you had an opportunity of carrying 
r ed f 10n6 under the War Office ?_It was unde/t 
Local Government Board, as a matter of fact. 

J* w1 lfc With so . ldiers - and I assumed the W 
£2, b ® responsible ? — The War Office sent th. 

a doot £. of tbe R °y al Arm y Medical Con 
Captain Dorgan. The victims were some 25 in nir 
milk a f“L consumed in an unboiled condition, t 
milk from a certain dairy. The girl who acted 


dairymaid was found by myself and also by Professor 
More of Queen’s College, Cork, to be excreting typhoid 
bacilli in the urine. She had suffered from a severe 
attack of the malady some years previously. It is un- 
necessary for me to go into further details, as the facts, 
are fully set forth in my reports to the Local Govern- 
ment Board (38th Annual Report, page 105, and 39th 
Annual Report, page 86), and also in that of the 
Medical Inspector, Dr. Browne (88th Report of the 
Local Government Board, page 60). 

381. That brings us to the very interesting question 
of the typhoid carrier; the theory with regard to the- 
dissemination of typhoid germs? — It has got beyond 
the stage of being a theory. It is as well demonstrated 
a fact as any in the whole of Bacteriology. 

382. Do you subscribe to the theory that in order to 
secure the public against the danger of contamination 
from that source, it would be desirable that those who 
are engaged in handling milk should be subjected to the 
Widal test? — Yes, that is an opinion to which I most 
heartily subscribe. I am clearly of opinion that no 
person should be allowed to handle milk in the dairy 
or milk cows on the field whose blood gives a positive 
reaction to the Widal test. Moreover, this is an emi- 
nently practical proposition, inasmuch as the Widal 
test does not involve any pain, inconvenience, or isola- 
tion of the subject. So far as the person tested is 
concerned, the whole procedure is over inside half a. 
minute. It is just a mere prick which causes no appre- 
ciable pain. 

383. And there has been no general experiment 
carried out to determine what percentage of 
ordinary healthy human beings may react to this test? 
— You can get it in this way — practically the only per- 
sons who come into play in this matter are persons who- 
previously had an attack of typhoid fever. Ordinary 
human beings do not react to "the Widal test when i t 
is conducted under proper precautions. Most exten- 
sive investigations have been made in Germany as to 
how many of those who have had a previous attack of' 
typhoid fever continue to excrete the germs, and out of 
100 persons who previously had typhoid about 5, 
roughly speaking, continued to harbour the germs. 

384. Has it ever been discovered that an individual- 
who never had typhoid fever would react to this test? — 
Yes, because there are persons who have suffered from 
the infection — ambulatory cases — in so mild a form 
that they or their doctors have failed to recognise the 
fact, and that is why it would not do to content one- 
self with inquiring from dairy assistants as to whether- 
they have had a previous attack of typhoid. 

385. Mr. Wilson.— Might I ask whether the hun- 
dred cases to which the Professor refers are supposed 
to include these ambulatory cases? — Yes. 

386. And five per cent, approximately of typhoid 
cases became carriers? — Yes. 

387. Is there any means of ascertaining how many 
of the ordinary population have typhoid?— I cannot 
mention the percentage. 

388. Would it be obtainable anywhere? — I think the 
Registrar-General’s statistics and the reports of the 
Medical Officers of Health might give the necessary 
information. 

389. Prof. Mettam.— O f course, it is a well-known 
i aC t t K at P eo P le might give the Widal test and not be 
typhoid carriers having recovered from typhoid?— Yes,. 

™7? a , r afterwards I should say the persistence of 
the Widal test would very strongly suggest the sus- 
picion that the person who gave the test would be a 
typhoid carrier. 
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gives the positive Widal reaction after three months, 
it would to a certain extent show that he was a typhoid 
carrier? — It would tend to make one suspect it very 
strongly, and if he were a dairy employee to obtain and 
examine specimens of his excreta. 

391. Sir John Lentaigne.— The Widal is a perfectly 
harmless test, and in no instance whatever can do an 
injury to the individual ?— That is so. The only thing 
hat is done to the individual is that a few drop's of his 
blood are taken, and this can be done quite painlessly. 

392. Dr. Moorhead.— Do all patients after typhoid 
react within three months? — No, the reaction of the 
blood disappears in some people sooner than in others 
but it may be said that as a rule the reaction is in 
most cases reduced to very small dimensions after three 
months. It must be borne in mind that there are 
cases in which the reaction is only slightly in excess 
of that offered by normal blood, if there was still a 
strong reaction after three months I would suspect that 
tlie patient might be a carrier. 
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05)3. How long has a patient remained a carrier? — - 
Well, I am afraid that one must say in spite of all 
the efforts that have been adopted, that once a car- 
rier, probably always a carrier.” I have myself ob- 
served a case in which a patient whom we took into 
the hospital, '.and whom we treated medically and sur- 
gically for over a year, was discharged with the excreta 
free from germs. She was free from germs for six 
weeks before she left, but I am by no means certain 
that we cured her, as she refused to give us further 
facilities for examination. 

394. Sir John Lentaigne. — You arc of opinion that 
it would be better to have all persons connected with 
the dairy industry and handling milk, tested?— Yes. 

895. Miss McNeill. — Would you be satisfied with 
one examination? — For practical purposes one exami- 
nation would suffice. I Have never come across cases 
in which it was absent one day and extremely strong 
the next day. 

396. In the ease of a dairy worker, if one negative 
result was obtained would you consider that a suffi- 
cient warranty to allow the person to continue his 
occupation? — That is a question one would like to think 
about before answering, because sometimes we find the 
blood reacting more strongly against one strain of 
typhoid bacilli than against another, and we 'have the 
possibility that the patient’s serum might agglutinate 
the Paratyphoid bacillus — a bacillus which is closely 
allied to the typhoid bacillus and which is the cause 
of a disease allied to typhoid and also known to be 
propagated by milk. I am of opinion that where the 
problem to be decided is whether a given person is or 
is not to be allowed to handle milk the Widal test 
ought to be carried out — not by any ordinary doctor, 
but by a skilled bacteriologist with a well equipped 
laboratory at his disposal. 

397. Dr. Moorhead.— D o you speak of living cul- 
tures in the reaction?— Yes. 

398. Can there be any reliable results from a dead 
culture, do they react? — They do, and methods have 
actually been introduced to enable clinical physicians 
to apply the test by a dead culture. I myself have 
always used living cultures, and the general impression 
left on my mind is that living cultures are superior to 
dead ones. In fact, I am of opinion that the Widal 
test is not one that could be very satisfactorily applied 
by the ordinary practitioner. The tests should be con- 
ducted in a properly equipped laboratory. 

399. Mr. O’Brien. — Does it take long to see whether 
the blood will react — would it be possible to get all 
people's blood tested? — Quite possible. Of course, 
several investigators would be needed, but the thing 
would be quite possible. You could send the peop'e 
living within the Belfasl sphere of influence to a Bel- 
fast specialist, and in Dublin to a Dublin specialist, 
and so on throughout the country. 

400. There is a sufficient number of people whose 
business it is to do this — Bacteriologists, and not ordi- 
nary practising physicians? — Certainly. 

401. Sir John Lentaigne. — Can an ordinary practis- 
ing physician do the elementary work of drawing the 
blood and sending it to the laboratory? — As a matter 
of fact, a great many doctors do not seem to have 
acquired the technique necessary to collect the blood 
in sufficient quantity and in a satisfactory way to con- 
duct the Widal test. I am in the habit of receiving 
specimens from practising physicians which are quite 
inadequately taken. There is not enough blood and it 
is not properly sealed up in the tube. 

402. Mr. Campbell. — How many tests could be made 
in the course of a day in a laboratory by one man? — 
By one man, l mean a man working with his assistant. 
T always use my own qualified assistant or a laboratory 
pofter whom I have trained. It is difficult to say the 
number a man could make in a. day. When you are 
doing a number of them together it takes a shorter 
time than. when you have to put up all the apparatus 
to do a single one. With my laboratory resources I 
could do 80 or 40 Widal tests a day. I might be able 
to do even 50 perhaps. 

408. It would be necessary only to subject to the 
test milkers and -.he persons carrying the milk to the 
town and the people selling it in the shops — you would 
not require to test the persons who feed the cattle?— 
No, only the people who have the handling of the milk. 
Of course, milk ought to be as little handled as pos- 
sible. The danger of infection would be lessened 
greatly by insuring that dairy workers were perfectly 
clean in their persons and in their mode of manipulat- 
ing the milk. 
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404. If a typhoid carrier was perfectly clean in his 
or her habits, there would be very little danger? — If 
the hands were thoroughly clean, perhaps nine-tenths 
of the danger would be obviated. I don’t really know 
why it is that dairy employees are generally so loath- 
somely dirty. In Berlin, if any person who has any- 
thing to do with the milk or food supply shows himself 
in public in obviously dirty clothes, or whose hands 
are dirty, he can be forcibly washed by the police. 

405. Mr. Wilson. — Would you be prepared to recom- 
mend that? — I would. It would provide excellent 
work for some of the muscular members of the local 
police force. 

406. You would then, I gather, be of opinion that 
the use of milking machines, and of any labour saving 
appliances which do away with the contact between 
the skin of the human being and milk, would be a 
protective agent? — Yes, a most excellent protective 
agent. 

407. The Chairman. — The presence of typhoid germs 
in a human being, or the fact of his being a carrier, does 
not necessarily impair his personal health? — He may 
apparently be in perfect health. 

408. And unconscious that he is a typhoid carrier? — 

Yes. 

409. Of cour.se, the danger is enormously increased 
thereby? — Yes. 

410. Lady Everaed. — Is it only milk that a typhoid 
carrier can infect? — He can infect any article of food 
that he comes in contact with, and instances have been 
known where various articles of food have been con- 
taminated by carriers. 

411. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is not milk a thing he 
is very likely to infect? — Experience has shown that 
is so. 

412. Mr. O’Brien. — And water? — Well, water is 
generally supplied from a tap or pump, and I don’t 
think that water is usually manipulated in the same 
way as milk. 

413. Water used for washing the milkers’ hands 
might contaminate the hands of other milkers? — Yes, 
water might undoubtedly be contaminated in that way. 

414. Water that is so contaminated with typhoid 
germs and drunk by cows, do the germs pass into the 
milk? — I think not. There is no evidence whatever 
that a cow is capable of being infected with the typhoid 

415. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is the infected material 
carried in the excreta ? — The virus of typhoid is present 
in the excreta, both solid and liquid, usually, in the 
solid excreta ; comparatively seldom in the urine. The 
case to which I have referred to at length in my notes 
was a urinary carrier, and never had any of the bacilli 
in the solid excreta. 

416. The Chairman. — Do you regard the ordinary 
house-fly as a common agent by which milk may 
be infected? — I think it is very probable that in a small 
minority of cases infection takes place from flies. 

417. Mr. O’Brien. — There should be in that case 
very considerable danger anywhere, and particularly in 
the country, from flies settling on any solid excreta 
with germs in it — they can carry it away? — Yes, on 
their feet. 

418. If they drop into milk then? — Yes, and if a. 
sufficient length of time was to elapse to allow the 
germs they had dropped into the milk to increase and 
multiply. 

419. Sir John Lentaigne. — And the obvious remedy 
is to keep the milk covered? — That is a most important 
thing. That should be most rigorously enforced. 

420. Mr. O’Brien.— T he flies can take it into water 
that is used for washing?— Flies seldom die in water. 

They die in milk. 

421. If they fell into the water would they release 
any germs that might be clinging to their feet?— No 
doubt they would. What brings them into contact 
with milk is that they are attracted by it. 

422. Mr. Campbell. — The sanitary arrangements for 
farm workers, so as to prevent flies from the excreta 
getting into the milk, is perhaps more important than 
the danger of flies coming from the manure heap? — So 
long as the manure heap is composed of manure solely 
derived from animals I don’t think it comes into play 
with regard to this question, but I have frequently 
remarked that the human excreta are thrown on the 
manure heap. 

428. But more -frequently about the dairy premises 
it is to be found at some distance, and the question is 
whether the Inspectors follow that up? — I think that 
C 
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in all dairy yards the methods for the disposal of human 
excreta require the closest attention, and in Ireland 
they are most imperfect and are highly calculated to 
allow of the transfer of germs. 

. 424. At the present time no attention is given to that 
matter? — I would not like to say that no attention is 
given to it. If I were a Veterinary Inspector I should 
pay attention to it. 

425. But you are not? — -No. 

426. Prof. Mettam. — I s not that a question for the 
Medical Officer of Health? — Yes, or one of his Sanitary 
Sub-Officers. 

427. Mr. Campbell. — T he premises are inspected by 
the Veterinary Surgeon, and not by the Medical Officer 
of Health? — I was under the impression that someone 
else was entitled to go and inspect. 

428. The Chairman. — I think it is only in a case in 
wtfiieh a prosecution was pending that the Medical 
Officer of Health would then be requested to come in 
and make, if I may say so, a super-inspection over and 
above the subordinate dealing with the question of the 
administration of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order?— 
If so. that is a most important flaw to my mind. 

429. The Relieving Officer can always report to the 
Medical Officer of Health on certain conditions prevail- 
ing in certain localities, and it then becomes his duty 
to inspect the place to determine whether the con- 
ditions are injurious to the public health? — Is the Re- 
lieving Officer a Sanitary sub-officer? 

430. He is. It is his duty in the first instance to 
make an inspection in order to see that things are in 
accordance with the regulations laid down, and if, in 
his opinion, there is anything at variance with these 
Orders to report to the Medical Officers. — The Sanitary 
sub-officer is supposed to have some little special train- 
ing, and I think that ought to suggest to him the ' 
spection of the mode for the disposal of human 
creta. 

431. Mr. O’Brien. — S upposing legislation was passed 
compelling all milk suppliers to be licensed, not regis- 
tered — that is to say, that the premises should be in- 
spected before the licence was given, you think it would 
be very important in such cases that there should be 
proper provision for the disposal of the human excreta? 
— I think it is of the greatest importance. It goes to 
the root of the whole question. 

432. Would not that be difficult in the country? I 

don’t say that. They have plenty of space in the 
Country, and wherever houses are put up they are 
supplied with out-offices, and these are often converted 
into hen-houses. 

The Chairman. — T hat is so. 

433. Mr. O’Brien.— I t is an awfully difficult thing 
to get people into the habit of making use of the proper 
provision? — You must educate the people by a judicious 
mixture of suasion and punishment. 

434. Sir John Lentaigne.— Is there any way by ex- 
amining the milk of knowing whether that milk is safe 

n ? t? , Y ? u saicl j° u have not succeeded in isolating 
the typhoid bacillus from milk? — Yes. The isolation 
of typhoid bacillus from milk is difficult. If you add 
typhoid bacilli artificially to milk the problem is nar- 
1 v2 ed . down ? nd is P oss >ble, even then not without 
difficulty, to isolate the bacillus, but I attach no great 
value to negative results from bacteriological exami- 
nation of milk, and I have in many cases endeavoured 
to dissuade Local Authorities from sending me samples 
for bacteriological examination. 

435. Mr Campbell. — P erhaps you are not aware that 
rr1u. peCt T are lay men in a lar 8 e number of cases, 
if that was to continue would it not be desirable that 

l m 1 ? 60 ?* should get instruction as to what they 
should look for when they make, an examination of the 
premises? — Yes. 

436. And that something should be done to co-ordi- 
nate the methods of the Inspectors? Yes-. 

437. From , your knovledge you know that there are 

5S5'«?!T7- Wll ° “ e < ! u ^’ e ' different 

views as to what is sanitary or not? — Oh, yes. 

fW 8 c'J‘ r i J 1 0HN l Lent «gne.— A re we to understand 
that special directions should be issued for those per- 
sons in the discharge of their duties?— I would leave 
them as little option as possible. I would supply them 
- ha ^-;. 1 don :* think any inspection 1 is of anv 
•“.?, lf things to be inspected are to be left to the 
will of the Inspector. The examination ought to be 
converted into -an almost - meehaniUal process. “ 


439. Who would be the central authority who would 
issue these directions? — Under the existing conditions, 
I think the Local Government Board. 

440. Miss McNeill. — T here is something in that way 
done in several of the American States — they have 
score cards for the inspection of dairies, and the In- 
spectors must return these? — Yes. 

441. The Chairman. — H ow far is pasteurisation a 
safeguard against the presence of typhoid germs in 
milk? — It is relatively easy to kill typhoid germs in 
milk by pasteurisation. A temperature of 140 or 150 
Fahrenheit kept up for a few minutes will kill the 
typhoid bacillus. 

442. Have any experiments been carried out to show 
that milk can be rendered harmless by pasteurisation? 
— In the case of typhoid no such experiments could be 
conducted, because you cannot produce typhoid fever 
in animals by giving them milk with germs. You 
would have to experiment on man, and that is not 
permitted. 

443. How far might the consumer feel that he was 
protected from this danger by using milk that was sub- 
ject to pasteurisation? — From what we know of the 
habits of the thermal death limit of the typhoid bacillus 
it would be quite easy to determine a pasteurisation 
temperature which would be sufficient in order to com- 
pletely free, the milk from all suspicion or danger of 
having the infection of typhoid. 

444. Miss McNeill.— I f milk is drawn for a long 
time before it reaches the consumer, the danger of the 
milk being infected is increased by the length of time? 
— Yes, by the interval between the entrance of the 
germs into the milk and the time it reaches the con- 
sumer. The reason this is important is because it does 
not hold good in tuberculosis. Typhoid would multiply 
at all temperatures between 8 or 10 degrees centigrade 
and 40 degrees, which is over blood heat. 

445. Tubercle bacilli do not multiply? — No, they do 
not multiply until you get up to somewhere about 30 
degrees, and even then very slowly. If the milk were 
kept cool below 10 degrees, from the time it left the 
cow or received its supposed infection, I think that 
would be a fairly good safeguard. It would check multi- 
plication. 

446. That is a low temperature? — Yes. 

447. Mr. O’Brien. — I t would act as a precautionary 
measure to have the enormous quantity of milk brought 
by train, involving hours of travelling, conveyed °in 
refrigerating cars?— Yes, and that applies to all" objec- 
tionable bacilli that find their way into milk and render 
it unsuitable for young children. 

448. Lady Everaud.— M ilk heated to what degree 
will kill typhoid?— They are not very heat resisting. 
In answering a question like that one must have regard 
not only to the temperature but to the length of time 
the temperature is kept up. When sterilising Typhoid 
vaccines, I use a temperature of from 55 to 58 decrees 
Centigrade kept up for an hour. I am speaking now of 
laboratory experiments in sterilising vaccines. On the 
other hand, when dealing with large quantities of milk 
we have to provide against all sorts of contingencies, 
and accordingly I think it is better that we should sav 
that -a temperature of from about 60 to 65 degree's 
Centigrade be kept up for about 5 minutes at least. 

449. Dr. Moorhead.— P asteurisation is a perfect pre- 
caution against the germs if properly carried out? 

Yes, and the whole gist of the matter lies in the words 
' if properly carried out.” 

450. Miss McNeill.— T he risk of imperfect pasteur- 

isation of milk m large quantities is greater than in 
small quanties? — The difficulties in heating increase in 
geometrical progression as the bulk of the maS's in- 
creases. v . 

451. Dr. Moorhead. — D oes the pasteurisation alter 

the character or interfere with the nutrient quality of 
t ' e . fullc?— That is a very big question indeed, upon 
which die most widely divergent views have been' ex- 
pressed by apparently competent authorities and sup- 
ported by statistics. . All I can do is tp give a general 
impression. I am of opinion that when you heat milk 
above 130 or 140 Fahrenheit you destroy '^certain 
enzymes that are in it which probably hav.e' -a. certain 
indirect effect upon the nutrition. . ’ ; 

452. Prof. Mettam.— T he milk becomes de-vitalized? 
—Yes, and experiments are undoubtedly- unwittiri-dv 
carried out on the human subject on a large scale" 
When small children • are taken from the mother at ' a 
month or so and brought up on milk of that , kind, -they 
sometimes develop a trouble called “ scurvy rickets.” 
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I know of a case of it in a child in a family 1 know 
well. I know the whole details of that ease, and I 
know how the mother acted. She used one of these 
apparatus (Soxhlet) that must have carried the milk 
to within a few degrees of the boiling , point. 

458. Miss McNeill. — That is what is generally done 
for domestic purposes? — You must let me say, lest it 
should be assumed that I am an opponent of sterilisa- 
tion, that . I am in no way opposed to the practice on 
a large scale of pasteurising children’s milk. 

454. Dr. Moorhead. — Is there nothing you can put 
into the milk to make up for what is taken out by the 
pasteurisation ?— The juice of fruit— of an orange or 
grape — or the juice from raw beef might be used to 
replace the enzymes which the milk has lost in the 
process of heating. 

455. Lady BvEitAitn. — Is it your experience that milk 
when pasteurised if left uncovered absorbs the germs? 
— It has the same power of absorption as any other 
fluid. The fact that a great proportion of the germs 
have been removed by the process of sterilisation gives 
greater seopo for the development of any germs that 
may fall in — dirt germs. Accordingly, I am rather 
of opinion that pasteurised milk left to itself for a long 
time and exposed to the air may come to be a more 
dangerous sort of milk than the ordinary unpasteurised 
milk eieanly bandied. 

456. Prof. Mettam. — One explanation is that the 
putrefactive organisms as a rule form spores, and the 
spores are not killed? — That is an essential fact which 
is not as well known as it ought to be, and it was first 
placed on a firm basis by Fliigge. He showed that the 
ordinary pasteurisation leaves in ordinary milk a num- 
ber of spores which are not killed. You may recognise 
their presence in milk by the peculiar bitter taste, and 
such milk taken by young children may produce in- 
fantile diarrhoea. 

457. Sir John Lentaigne. — The lactic germs are 
acid-formers? — Yes, they are a. powerful protection 
against the putrefactive process going on in the milk. 
Milk does not undergo ordinary putrefaction. It be- 
comes intensely sour, but not until a very advanced 
state does it emit a putrid odour. 

458. Mr. Wilson. — I have got here statistics from 

Copenhagen dealing with the grave effect of putrefac- 
tion after pasteurisation The figures are given in the 
annual medical report for Copenhagen for 1901, and 
show that 26 cut of 105 samples of pasteurised whole, 
milk contained upwards of 1,000,000 bacteria per. c.c., 
and that these consisted chiefly, not of lactic acid 
bacilli, but. of bacteria of putrefaction, and the 

conclusion arrived at is that “ there are serious 
doubts as to whether it is advisable to en- 

deavour to obtain general pasteurisation of market 
milk, as has been suggested by many "? — In 
that I fully agree. The word “ general ” is the 
kernel of the whole question. I don’t think any mode- 
rate, fair-minded sanitarian would go so far as to de- 
mand a general pasteurisation of the milk. We all 
know from practical experience that we can drink our 
milk in our tea and coffee, and many of us take our 
luncheon cn a glass of unsterilized milk without any 
ill effects whatever. It is only in the case of infants 
and the. milk supplied to the poor that the question of 
pasteurisation and sterilization comes in 

459. Mr. Campbell.— I should like to go back to the 
question of the production of milk agaiu and the danger 
of flies. What is the danger you fear from the manure 
heap with regard to disease if the human excreta are not 
there? — With regard to diseases generally do you mean? 

460. Yes. — Well, of course, the manure heap is the 
source of the most varied kinds of dirt. ' The proximity 
of a manure heap to a dairy in which large quantities of 
milk are being' manipulated, and ’above all, kept in open 
vessels, etc., to whick flies haVe access, would be a most 
powerful means of infecting the milk with all sorts ot 
dirt germs. 

461. What I put to you is that when the manure heap 
is wet or moist the only thing ! that can' come from that 
is the smell? — Yes. 

462. Is there any disease in the smell?— No; I don’t 
think there is any whatover. 

463. And, therefore, there is no danger to the milk 
from that smell? — No. • 

464. The danger comes in from the actual bacteria 
going in?— Yes. 

465. 1‘rom the hands or the clothes of persons who 

have come in contact with the manure? Yes. 
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466. It would be possible to set a. pitcher of milk on 
the manure heap, and, barring accidents, no bacteria 
would fall into it? — No. 

467. Sir John Lentaigne. — What about the flies? 

Mr. Campbell.- — We are talking of the emanations? — 

I don't profess to be a very practised person in getting 
a taste or smell off milk, but persons of great expe- 
rience tell me that milk is a very powerful absorber of 
bad smells. That seems to me a very doubtful proposi- 
tion, and one to whieh I would not be prepared to 
assent without further investigation. 

468. The question has a very important bearing on 
this subject. From the manure heap you have got 
ammonia and other gases. You don’t consider that 
these do the milk any harm? — I don’t know that they 
do. At the same time, on what one may call esthetic 
grounds, the presence of a large heap of decaying mat- 
ter in close proximity to milk is objectionable. That 
manure heap is full of the most objectionable germs. 

Its proximity to the milk is undesirable if it could be 
avoided. 

469. Yes; but so many people have got it into their 
heads that the smell and bacteria are one and the same 
thing? — That is absurd, of course. 

470. The odour from the manure heap is one thing 
and the bacteria another? — Yes. 

471. In the summer, when the manure heap is dry, 
there is a danger? — Yes. 

472. But when it is wet the danger is mainly from 
it coming into contact with persons’ clothes and hands? 

— -Yes. So long as manure is thoroughly moist it does 
not give out any germs. Many of the heaps are dry at 
one time and wet at another. The proximity of a large 
heap of decaying organic matter to a dairy is most 
objectionable. 

473. Lady Evekard. — Is it not a fact that milk will 
take the smell of flowers? — They say so. 

474. The Chairman. — It also takes the odour of fruit? 

— I have heard these things. I don’t know what the 
physical explanation is. I have heard the assertion so 
confidently made that I do not like to contradict it, but 
I do not understand the physical way in which it is. 
brought about. 

475. Mr. O’Brien. — Butter has also that power of ab- 
sorbing? — I did not know that. 

476. What I mean is, if you have butter in a larder, 
the butter being covered up with muslin, and your 
meat being in a safe of perforated zinc, and all flies 
kept out, that the butter coming from the larder will 
often taste of the meat. I suppose that power would 
be to a less extent in milk?— We know from recent 
work that lipoids, which are the active bodies in fats, 
have a powerful effect in attracting to themselves or 
neutralising the action of various ferments secreted by 
the body. It may possibly be a phenomenon of that 
kind. 

477. Sir John Lentaigne. — What is the smell from 
a manure heap due to? — It is due to the evolution of 
foul-smelling gases, and they are due to the result of 
the activity of putrefactive organisms. 

478. Mr. Wilson. — We had a witness yesterday. Sir 
Charles Cameron, who expressed the opinion that local 
authorities should have the power to stop a milk supply 
from a suspected dairy — where there was no actual 
proof of infection in the house : that there should be the 
same power in presumptive cases as in proved cases. 

In your memorandum you say that one of the difficulties 
is that the milk for analysis is sent too late? — I said 
that was a reason why I did not succeed in isolating the 
typhoid bacilli. The milk was sent four or five weeks 
after the occurrence which it was desirable that I should 
find evidence of in the milk. 

479. Your evidence would rather support the view 
of Sir Charles Cameron that power should be given 
to stop the supply from a suspected dairy? — Yes, if 
there was epidemiological evidence that the milk was 
the vehicle of the infection. 

480. The Chairman. — Did you make any examina- 
tion ■ with regard to an outbreak of typhoid that oc- 
curred in the Clontarf district? — I did. 

481. I should be glad if you gave us your experience 
of that particular ease? — Before giving you any details 
of the kind you ask I should have to reflect for a 
moment as to my exact position in, the matter. In this 
outbreak I acted, not for the Corporation or the Local 
Government Board, but in my capacity as a private 
bacteriologist. 

Prof. Mettam. — I may say that I was associated with 
Dr. McWeeney in the matter, and I would rather the 
question was not asked. 

C2 
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482. The Chairman. — Very well. I only put the 
question in view of the fact that it was a very recent 
occurrence, and if any information was to be elicited 
in reference to that outbreak, I thought that it would 
be desirable that it should be brought out. Of course, 
I have no desire to prejudice the position of anyone. 

. TFifness. — It is a matter of professional etiquette. 

483. Lady Everard. — Sir Charles Cameron said he 
considered that separated milk from creameries acted 
as a powerful distributing agency of disease. You have 
made the same remark in your memorandum? — There 
is no doubt about it. There is epidemiological evi- 
dence. for the last ten years collected by the Local 
Government Board. 

484. Your opinion is that separated milk sent out 
from creameries ought to be pasteurised? — Yes. 

485. Prof. Mettam. — You are aware, Professor 
McWeeney, of the cases that have been shown in Eng- 
land of diphtheria being conveyed in the milk. The 
point I would like to ask you is this — do you think 
that diphtheria is a disease per sc of the cow? — No. I 
have often found bacilli of the diphtheroid type in the 
skin of the cow. 

486. You find it in the throats of men? — Yes. I do 
not think that diphtheria is a disease of the cow. 

487. And as regards scarlatina, do you think that 
scarlatina is not a disease of the cow? — There have been 
cases brought forward to show that that is the ease, 
but I am not convinced. 

488. As regards infantile diarrhoea, to what is that 
assigned? — I have not had time yet to assimilate the 
very latest literature on the subject, but my impression 
is that it is due, not to any specific bacilli, such as 
those of typhoid or tubercle, but to the action of too 
many common bacilli, acid-formers in some cases, 
putrefactive in others, on the gastro-intestinal tract of 
the young child, which is fitted only to deal with mil k 
that is sterile or nearly so. 

489. The Chairman.— With regard to the bacilli of 
tuberculosis, I understand from you that the ordinary 
course of pasteurisation is not sufficient for their 
destruction? — I really don’t know what you mean 
by the ordinary course of pasteurisation, because it 
appears to me that there are nearly as many systems of 
pasteurising as there are dairies. It would be well to . 
agree on an effective method, and insist upon its uni- 
form adoption. 

490. What temperature would be necessary to secure 
the destruction of the bacilli? — I have referred to the 
best available authorities on the subject, and I have 
made out a little table that may perhaps be of use to 
the Commission. I am using Fahr. degrees now. 
131 degrees has been found to kill tubercle in four 
hours; 140 degrees in one hour; 149 degrees in a quar- 
ter of an hour; 158 degrees in ten minutes; 176 degrees 
in five minutes; 185 degrees in from one to two 
minutes. This applies to milk that is being pasteurised 
under laboratory conditions, as distinct from practical 
conditions, but according to reliable observers, espe- 
cially in Germany, 158 degrees Fahr. would need to be 
kept up for half an hour in order to ensure the com- 
plete destruction of the bacilli. 

491. Miss McNeill. — That is 158 degrees after the 
entire bulk of the milk had arrived at the temperature? 
—Yes. The reason why there is so much divergence in 
the experimental results of different authorities is that 
scum formation and froth formation largely complicate 
matters. 

492. Prof. Mettam. — It is easier to pasteurise sepa- 
rated milk than whole milk?— Yes, because it does not 
form a scum. 

493. Mr. O’Brien. — Having it in a closed vessel like 

a tube, does that get rid of the scum or froth? — Cer- 
tainly.. The cooling, I frequently remark, is most un- 
scientifically carried out. The hot milk is spread out 
in a thin layer over a cooler, and is liable to take up 
any germs or odours emanating from neighbouring 
manure heaps. ° 

494. Where the pasteurising plant for a large bulk of 
milk is used — as in creameries — there would seldom be 
a manure heap about?— There is often a heap of 
creamery manure, which is most objectionable. Sepa- 
rator sludge is about the most objectionable thing one 
could deal with, and that is often on the ground near a 
creamery. The plan of cooling the milk, as I have 
said; is objectionable unless the air is unusually pure, 
and it cannot be very pure, because, there is oil on the 
machinery, and people are working about. May I add 


one word about this temperature question, which is one 
of the most difficult questions that a scientific man 
can be asked to pass an opinion on, more especially 
when his words may be used to found legislative pro- 
posals on. I find that in the case of milk pasteurised 
in small quantities that IS minutes at 70 degrees centi- 
grade — 158 Fahr. — are said by the most competent Ger- 
man authorities to be adequate. 

495. That is half the time for pasteurising on a big 
scale?— Yes. 

496. Mr. Campbell. — Is that for tubercle? — Yes, and 
a fortiori for the others. 

497. The Chairman. — When milk is pasteurised in 
small quantities it needs a shorter time? — Yes. 

498. You apparently believe that the tubercle bacilli 
sometimes come direct from the cow in the production 
of milk? — Yes. 

499. Did you demonstrate at any time that this is 
so by practical experiments? — Well, it must be borne 
in mind that I have no official position requiring me to 
examine samples of milk with that object. It is only 
now and again at intervals that I have to conduct an 
examination of milk for tubercle bacilli, and in many 
cases the samples sent to me are in the condition I 
have stated in the proof of my evidence. The milk of 
a certain dairyman is suspected of giving tuberculosis, 
and a sample of milk is sent for analysis. Meantime, 
the dairyman has time to take precautions, and the re- 
sult is that the bacteriologist fails to find them. Quite 
recently I had a case in which I detected acid-fast 
bacilli in moderate numbers in a sample of milk, but 
the animal experiment I did was not a success. I in- 
jected it into a guinea-pig, but the guinea-pig failed to 
contract tuberculosis. However, putting my own per- 
sonal knowledge aside, I have no doubt whatever from 
the results of experiments made by Sir' Rubert Boyce 
at Liverpool and Dr. Delepine at Manchester, that by 
sedimenting milk with powerful centrifuges, and 
injecting into guinea-pigs part of the sediment, you get 
quite a large percentage of cases of infection. 

500. The Chairman. — Do you think the ordinary ex- 
amination made by the veterinary surgeon is sufficient 
in the ease of infection of the udder? — I am not a 
veterinary surgeon, and I have not made very many 
examinations of the udder. His opinion would have a 
very high negative value if he did not find any nodule. 
It would be presumptive evidence that there was none. 

501. Sir John Lentaigne.— The most reliable bac- 
teriological test is the inoculation? — Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. — Is there any animal so dangerous to 
the public health as the cow with the tubercular udder? 
—No. The clinically and obviously tubercular cow is 
the greatest source of danger to the public health. 

502. And if it was possible to weed out all the cows 
of that class should we be taking away one of the most 
dangerous factors in the whole dairying business? — I 
think we should be conferring a great benefit on the 
people by warding off what is undoubtedly a source of 
a certain amount of tubercular disease. 

503. At the present time there is' very little le<*al 
machinery for doing this?— I am not a legal expert, and 
of the exact amount of legal machinery I am not com- 
petent to speak; but in the second part of the Tuber- 
culosis Prevention Act, 1908, rather extended powers 
are given to Sanitary Authorities to search in their 
districts for tubercular udders, and to have the animals 
condemned ;, and I am also under the impression that 
m big English cities they have got private Acts of Par- 
liament conferred on them, giving extensive powers in 
this way, of which they make most excellent use 

504. The Chairman.— Do you think it would be a 
safeguard to the public health if similar powers were 
conferred on Dublin? — If they used the powers they 
possess in a more energetic and systematic manner 
something might be achieved. I think there is a great 
lack of energy shown in Dublin in regard to this mat- 
ter. mere is no systematic action taken for the pro-' 
tection of the citizens. 

505. We have heard from Sir Charles Cameron yes- 
terday that a very considerable portion of the milk 
rad?— Yes° m Dublm comes in fr °m the country by 

506. And that the Local Authority have got at pre- 
sent practically no power to forbid the continuance of 
a supply from a suspected source of infection. The 
only power they have i, that their officer ean attend at 
the railway termini and make an inspection of the 
vessels m which the milk is supplied, and if there is 
any evidence of want of cleanliness he can then take 
action, but it is impossible for him to forbid the con 
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linuanee of ll.o supply from th« district supposed to bo of oil, whether the tubeiculm test ™ o tellable one 
S lu't 5° ’iW.f * “, fo for T * " d ‘to second part of the problem was to ascertain 

Dublin?— N o. It is absolutely unsafe. I think it whether tubercle bacilli were present in the milk of the 
w ° u ! d , o' “o highest possible importance that the cows which merely reacted, but which apparently were 
officials of the Public Health Department should have not otherwise affected. The first part does not cincern 
the power, first to take samples of milk coming m from you creep-, indirectly, but the results were an add! 


outside by rail, entirely irrespective of the appearance tional confirmation of the value of the tuberculin test, 
of the vessels, and I am o opinion that the system 519. You did not proceed to slaughter the coivstm 
should include the sending of these samples of milk m Vie slaughtered the whole of the stoik, and I was pre- 
large numbers to some bacteriologist, who will be able sent at the slaughtering, and I Was able to isc'ettaii in 
to ascertain whether they are tubercular or pot. If he practically all eases that reacted that there were tuber- 
finds the sample is tubercular the Public Health cular foci. The foci were present in the mediastinal 
Authority ought to have the power to make a careful glands; sometimes in the bronchial glands, and some- 
inspection of the cows. The infected cows should be times in the lung. In very few of the cases did we 


destroyed, and compensation given to the owner ac- 
cording to the special circumstances of the case. 


find any evidence of active tuberculosis. I was able to 
ascertain that the tuberculin test gave reliable infor- 


° 07 - , Ml > Wilson.— Y ou would insist on destroying mation as to the presence of tuberculosis, though it did 

every clinically tubercular cow that was discovered?— not give any information as to the extent. In fact I 

fllTVr Tm» 0, Tr™,,PvP v , ,, . rather got the idea that the more slightly affected cows 

Dentaignk— A s regards the samples gave the most vigorous reaction. Then, as regards the 

fied mill xvfH, b H, C ?l0glSt ’ y °“ W0Ul ,? 5 P resence of tubercle bacilli in the milk of such cows, 1 

t V the , micr ° sc ,°P lc inspection ?— I would tried first with the microscope to find them, but in 

consider it of no value whatever. A negative result vain. Then I tried inoculating guinea pigs. I applied 

Thc d nn^Hon r0S f C0 ? 1C t inSpe b& - n ° eS8 ®? t i? 1 value - to the Department of Agriculture for a |rant t6t the 
t nV ill ll destroy , ln 8 co ' vs , 13 , of th ® ' nosfc purposes of experiment, and I obtained it. Guinea 

!S!ll t questions that could be put to a pi gs were procured, and I tried centrifuging the milk 

view ° ° at mattei from the practical point of and inoculating guinea pigs, but never got a positive 

'iM ti. . , , result from reacting cows otherwise quite healthy. A 

warned tlm H s St! n 7 P er son who has been much larger series of experiments was carried out by 
mill u cow was tubercular , and who sells the Professor Ostertag with all the resources of the German 
32s .mtoBf s\5«tv d ; botomrttod . Imperial Health O.ffioe, and he failed to trace any ea.e 

510 M t. -f , ,, . °< tnbercular infection from each milk, bnt subsequent 

- Is it not a fact that a cow that researches seemed to show that it is possible 

bacilli 1 ' into ftsTi k? ‘t! 118 U h d8r J 1 ” 1 P “ 8S ‘". ber “ le P ;o fe toor Mettam showed that the udders Of cows 


bacilli into its milk? — There have been some inves- 


tigations on th nf rinint aanvaom- _ »v cx e apparently well might pass tubercle 

511 T s nofc p . . . ., „ . bacilli into the milk. Some people take an exaggerated 

mission on TuL^Xsis tW 1 Royal , C ° m - of bovine b *cilli. I think it comes fairly within 

app b ea C mnce ad f b t e b IV the bacim have ah'mucTgSr^Lgree* 0 T^rultn^ior 

charged with vending milk having tubercle bacilli in 520. Mr. O’Brien. — A re human bacilli to be found in 

Mr Wrrsov t ,, , , cows?— Human bacilli are not found in cows, so far as 

-'ll. Wilson.— I take it that any cow whose milk I know. • 

was ound on examination to contain tubercle bacilli Prof. Mettam — Thev are 
would ipso facto be slaughtered?— Yes. „ , ' ' J „ ' 

512. Prof. Mettam.— I take it that Professor Professor McWeeney —I was not aware of it. 

McWeeney is of opinion that all cases of open tuber- ■ Virf • P rie n.-— I f there is a person in charge of 

culosis should be seized and should be destroyed? . cows that 1S m an advanced state of consumption, a 

Yes. J cow may get infected with the human tubercle bacilli? 

518. The question of compensation, of course would —Attempts to infect cows by human tubercle bacilli 
arise afterwards? — Yes. ’ have generally been a failure. I don’t wish to say that 

514. Lady Everard.— W ould the calf get tuber- llu “ an tubercle bacilli might not affect the milk after- 

culosis from the sow?— Yes, ss a child wohld get it T . . 

from its mother’s milk. o22. Prof. Mettam.— I s it not a fact that human 

515. Do you consider that a cow suffering from *P ber , ole bacilli may infect animals?— Yes;, they may 

tuberculosis is a source of danger to the rest of the "rot g A U “f 3 T 

herd?— I consider that the cow affected with open And cattle?— I was not so sure about cattle, 

tubercle yielding the bacilli through any of the natural tvj * i about „ the °ld researches . of C.hauveau. 


would be rather hard on the owner of cattle if he was are mo 
charged with vending milk having tubercle bacilli in 520. 

Mr. Wilson.— I take it that any cow whose milk I know 
was found on examination to contain tubercle bacilli Prof, 
would ipso facto be slaughtered? — Yes. p 

512. Prof. Mettam.— I take it that Professor S', 

McWeeney is of opinion that all cases of open tuber- ■ 

culosis should be seized and should be destroyed?— 00 ws * 


cidosis from the cow?— Yes, as a child would get it 
from its mother’s milk. 

515. Do you consider that a cow suffering from 
tuberculosis is a source of danger to the rest of the 
herd?— I consider that the cow affected with open 
tubercle yielding the bacilli through any of the natural 


orifices of the body is a source of “danger to' the human ? id ,. n ° t he show that cattle might be infected?— I 
race and any of the cows- that arc with it. This danger dou fc know - 

in the open air is not so great, but if the cows were 52 5. And the same thing also applies with regard to 
housed together it would be very dangerous to the other Nocard?— I was not aware. The impression I had was 
%): Mr w , „ , tbat K P ch based a lar § e amount of his opinions, which 

oib. Mr. Campbell.— W e want- really to get rid of have since been found to be erroneous, as to the non- 
f “ bei !P“, 0Sls ' , Wbat , ^ standing in our way is the mfectivity of cattle upon the negative results of his 
tact that we dare not at the present moment, for want experiments. He tried repeatedly to infect cattle with 
oi a proper public opinion, advise farmers to test human bacilli, but he was not able to do so. 
their cows and see if they react. Public opinion will 526. If the bovine bacillus is capable of infecting all 
not allow that being done. The Department was very animals, is there any reason why man should he py. 
of 1 X anMv5n<r h fh« 1 ? ? att f J 3 ' 7 ado P fci , n g the system ‘ Glided ?-*-! dou ’ fc say that man should be excluded. I 

PPlying the tuberculin test. By that means we do no * i think that bovine bacilli are as - virulent for 
could readily separate the cattle into those that are human beings as human bacilli are, and I base that 
ani’maWh t ' ^ i“ at ar f , unsound - Many of the opinion upon the results of post-mortem examinations. 


animals that react are sold, and -the very finest cows 
in the country react. Our advice to the farmers was 


527. These have been controlled by post-mortem e 


in me country react. Our advice to the farmers was animations?— I don’t think you quite get mv meaning 
to have these animals tested and Separated, but ques- -The post-mortem examinations to which I referred 

to 0I withdraw 8 mir* Teafle^ 111 * 1 ? 6 - 11 ^’ we j Were forced H ddseo Y er evidence- of obsolete lesions in -the 

1' lia V ° y” leafl et containing the advice?— What intestinal banal or its glands. At post-mortem exa- 
affected? agltatl0n? Was lfc about’ the meat being initiations on the human subject it is the usual thing, 
auccreaY , m fact, I may say it is quite usual, to get tuberculous 

rj 17 :, 1 d on t suppose there is any danger whatever nodules in the lung, but it is very rare in my exne- 
from the use of meat from these healthy-looking cows? nence to- find old-standing lesknn/ of the mesenteric 
Kin mi, n glands. 


;^ h t e v G: amm f w — fs- -to the questidn of tubercle 
bacilli in the cow, I. see in the second part of your- evi- 
dence yon indicate- that yon had carried out experi- 


ments at the Albert Model Farm in 1901 with regard £ i ' t “ at t * 1S i h ? hly Probable those affected 
the dairy stock then- in existe^ce thereP-Yes fhat is S Tj, gbt . to ad “ lt is quite possible. 


528. ®0 your post-mortem examinations apply- to 
adults or children?— Chiefly to adults. 

529. So that it is Highly probable those affected died 


so. The problem that I was anxious to solve' 


quite probable that i 


was, first adults the tuberculous bacilli’ may pass through to the 
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lungs? — That is said, but I think there is a difference 
of opinion on it, but it is quite possible. 

531. You are familiar, of course, with von Pirquet’s 
method of testing. Have , you done any yourself? — 
Yes; I have done a great many. 

532. What is the result of von Pirquet’s methods?— 
As applied to adults it yields a very large majority of 
reacting subjects. 

533. More than 90 per pent.? — That was not so in 
my experience. The number that reacted- did rot 
amount to anything like 90 per cent. 

534. You know that 90 per cent. has. been given? — 
Yes. 

535. Mr. Wilson. — Ninety per cent, of ordinary 
human beings? — I don’t think that would hold in Ire - 
land. 

536. Prof. Mettam.— In Metchnikoff’s recent paper 
he states that in Paris 82 per cent, were shown under 
the age of 15, and in the case of Naegeli he found some- 
thing like 96 per cent. These facts are well known. It 
is well known' that Naegeli in Switzerland found that 
as you approach the age of forty, 90 per cent, pf 
adults yielded evidence of tubercle? — I don’t desire to 
question it in the least. The point to which I think 
some attention deserved to be directed is that such 
lesions were generally to be found, in the lung. 

537. It is quite possible that the obsolete lesions may 
have given the patient a certain amount of immunity? 
—It is the absence of obsolete lesions in the alimen- 
tary canal and its annexes that I am drawing attention 
to. 

538. In the Report .of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis they found that a considerable number of 
cases affecting man was of bovine origin?— Of a total of 
108 cases of human tuberculosis investigated, 84 yielded 
human tubercle bacilli only; 19 yielded bovine tubercle 
bacilli. 

539., So I may take it that 20 per cent, of the cases 
were all of bovine origin. Don’t you think that is 
rather serious ? — I think so. That is one of the reasons 
why I am here. , 

540. Don’t you think that, every provisipn. should be 
made that fewer persons, should- take milk, that is eon- 
.taminated with bovine bacilli? — I think it is very de- 
sirable. I would not like to drink any such milk my- 
self. 

541. The Chairman. — I am glad that we have that ex- 
pression' of opinion from you, because it will go far to 
allay the feeling of alarm in the public mind, that al- 
though there might be bovine bacilli in the animals 
producing the milk, it "is not necessarily as great a 
danger as being exposed to tubercle bacilli generated in 
the human system?— Quite so. The exact point we 
were discussing was as regards the precise infectivity 
of reacting cows which are not obviotisly affected. I 
think we must also take it as a fact that in the milk 
of such animals the bacilli occur in very Small num- 
bers. 

• 542. Mr.. Wilson. — Would you say excessively 
small? — I rather deprecate the ; use of terms like that. 
I think very small is the expression I should prefer to 
use. It is difficult, to give a numerical expression to 
-it.- i - 

543. Would, you say relatively small in comparison 
with those that occur in a tuberculous udder? — Yes. 

544. Sir John Lentaigne.— Would you say that if 
this milk , infected a guinea pig that it would be unfit 
for use? — Yes. 

545. Prof. Mettam. — The -question of the infectivity 
of particular, individuals is due to the idiosyneracies of 
that particular individual? — Yes. Milk that might fail 
to infect One child might infect another. A child that 
had a hereditary, pre-disposition to the disease would 
possibly, be infected sooner than a child -that was not 
so pre-disposed to the disease. 

546. Consequently you will agree with this passage 
of the Report of the Commission on Tuberculosis:— 
“ We- are convinced that measures for securing : the pre- 
vention of. ingestion of boyine tubercle- bacilli with 
milk, would greatly ; reduce the number of eases of ab- 
dominal; and cervical gland tuberculosis in- children, 
and. that such measures should include • the ' exclusion 
from the food supply of milk of a recognisably tuber- 
culous cow, irrespective of the site of the disease, 
whether in the. udder or in the -internal organs ”? — I 
fully Concur with. every word of that, and the, only rea- 
son I take up the somewhat milder position , is that I 
had regard to- what appears to me to be . the practi- 
cability of the measures that you might recommend. I 
thought ihat if scientists’ like, myself were totakc up 


too sweeping a position in the matter it might make it 
more difficult, in view of the large number of these re- 
acting cows that are at present in Ireland, to frame. a 
practical scheme. 

547. Mr. Wilson. — I gather that the extract read by 
Professor Mettam does not suggest the exclusion of all 
cows that react, and- which are otherwise healthy. It 
does suggest the exclusion of all cows that are recog- 
nisably tubercular? — I think Professor Mettam will 
be able to explain his own position. My posi- 
tion is that it would be desirable that all such 
cows should be excluded from the milk supply. To 
exclude them at one fell swoop would be impracticable, 
but I think that the milk derived from herds in which 
none of the stock react should have a higher commer- 
cial value than that from herds some members of which 
reacted to the tuberculin test; and I would further en- 
deavour to induce committees of lunatic asylums, 
workhouses, and orphanages, and other large institu- 
tions, to give a preference to contractors who could 
supply a reliable veterinary certificate that their stock 
did not react. If I could compel them to do that I 
would do so. 

548. Mr. Campbell. — Notwithstanding the fact that 
at the Model Farm you did not find any tubercle in 
the milk? — But my methods were imperfect. 

549. The Chairman.— That was done twenty years 
ago? — Ten years ago. Once you admit cows reacting 
to the tuberculin test to the dairy herd, you never 
know what progress the disease may make. I draw 
attention to that in the draft of my evidence. Tuber- 
culosis is a steadily progressive disease, and if left to 
itself it kills a very large number of those it attacks. 
You never have any guarantee in the case of dairy 
cows that the tuberculosis is not increasing. 

550. Mr. Wilson. — You spoke of it killing a large 
proportion of those whom it attacked? — I was speaking 
of cattle. The disease in cattle has a large percentage 
of attacks. 

551. What is the scientific explanation of the large 
number of people attacked by tuberculosis who get 
better? Is it contained in the word immunity? — I 
don’t like to apply the word “ immunity.’ - The disease 
is the outcome of a struggle between the defensive 
mechanisms of the body and the invading bacilli. In 
a great many cases, owing- to the fewness on the part 
of the invading bacilli, only a small number being 
taken in, the greater strength of the defensive mechan- 
isms of the body succeeds in building a wall around the 
bacilli, and then the disease makes no further advance; 
but it lies latent for a long time in some people, and if 
their constitution, is impaired by other diseases it 
springs up. 

552. Sir John Lentaigne. — Would you consider it 
advisable or not to exclude all tubercular cattle from 
the dairy which supply milk ? — I would regard it as a 
counsel of perfection, and we ought to strive to attain 
it. . 

It might be possible to give legislative effect to that 
in a safe way by allowing a period of time to elapse 
before such , an Act would come into force, during 
which time, everyone would be warned and get their 
cattle fattened off. 

553. Mr. O’Brien. — Is it difficult to niake this 
.tuberculin test? — No; it is very, simple. 

554. Can it be done by any Veterinary Surgeon?— 
Yes. 

555. Or medical practitioner? — It is the work of a 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

556. Mr. Campbell. — Sir John Lentaigne raised the 
question of giving notice., How could any dairyman in 
buying a cow be sure that it- had not tuberculosis? — 

. All respectable, dairymen nowadays ought to buy their 

cows subject, to the tuberculin test. If the dairymen 
adopt this practice, and undertake not to buy for 
stock purposes any cow that reacts to the tuberculin 
test, I believe in the course of a year or two they would 
be able to secure an abundant supply. 

557. Is it at all likely that the dairymen will do 
that? — I believe that the dairymen are as up-to-date 

.and as intelligent and : honest as others, no more nor 
less, and if. it is shown to be to their advantage, and 
secured for them a greater amount of custom, and if 
they knew they were likely to be taken up by public 
institutions, I think they would have the test. 

558. Sir John Lentaigne. — Horses are bought sub- 
ject to the veterinary surgeon’s certificate. Might not 
cows be bought also subject to the veterinary surgeon’s 
certificate? — I .do not see anything to prevent it. 
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559. Mr. Campbell.— It would be necessary to have 
some compulsion, would it? — Well, I believe there are 
a great many things in which compulsion ought to be 
applied, and is not; but I think that the whole trend' of 
modern legislation seems to be to try to get people to 
do things without compelling them. If you try to 
compel a man to do a thing, and he is unwilling to do 
it, you put him into prison and make a martyr of him, 
and get up an agitation in his favour. 

560. You are aware that in Great Britain great at- 
tempts were made about twenty years ago to carry out 
this very thing? — I know that. 

561. And it came to nothing? — I am sorry to hear it. 

562. Various asylums tried to buy their cows on the 
tuberculin test, and to my certain knowledge they have 
had to give it up. — Why have they to give it up? 

566. Because if you would not buy my cow without 
a test, another man would, and why should I bother 
with a test. We would buy our cows in the Dublin 
Market with a test, but others will buv without any 
test. 

The Chairman. — Unless the test was universal it 
would be practically useless? — I really cannot go into 
what is practical, but I believe that if we really made 
it worth the dairyman’s while to have no tuberculous 
cows the leaders of the dairy industry would have no 
such cows, and their milk would have a higher com- 
mercial value. 

564. Sir John Lentaigne. — Do you not think that 
educating the public will give a higher incentive? — 
Yes ; I look forward to the Commission doing that. 

565. Do you know anything of what is done in 
this particular matter in. Denmark? — I have not fol- 
lowed the development of the question of late years. 
You will get that from some other witness, but I am 
under the impression that they have gone further than 
we have in this question. 

. 566. Mr. Campbell. — From the tests you have made 
you imagine that perhaps 40 per cent, of our cows are 
tubercular? — I said it may perhaps have been from 60 
to 40 per cent. 

567. I do not think 40 per cent, is too. high. — I am 
glad to hear that, because I was in doubt whether I 
had not gone too far. 

568. The method which has been recommended by 
so many scientific men for the reduction of tuberculosis 
is, of course, to apply the tuberculin test to separate 
the stock? — Yes. 

569. I want to read for you this sentence to show 
you what need there is for the improvement of public 
opinion in Ireland. This is a leaflet issued by the 
Department, enlightening the people as to tuberculosis 
being infectious, and how its spread may be pre- 
vented. After stating the steps that should be taken 
to prevent the disease — the separation of the sound 
from the unsound, and the disinfection , of infected 
premises— the leaflet states The first step is to put 
not only the obviously unsound, but also those that are 
suspected, in quarters by themselves, that is, to isolate 
them. Unless they are of extraordinary value for breed- 
ing purposes, they should be fattened for- the butcher 
as soon as possible.” That had to >be withdrawn, in 
Ireland, because it was said that it was an incentive 
to people to sell tuberculous cattle, but are we not 
selling them every day of the week?, — Yes. 

.570. You give it as your opinion that in the case of 
apparently healthy cows that react to : the tuberculin 
test it would be legitimate for the owner to. fatten them 
for the butcher?— Yes. , There ■ is not the slightest 
danger to the public eating the meat of such. cows. 

571. The Chairman. — Allusion was made yesterday 

to certain plenary powers , existing in certain English 
cities, such as Liverpool and Manchester, for instance, 
which they obtained under private Acts; the . power 
exists to investigate the sources ‘from . which, their 
supply of milk was gathered? — Yes. .., 

572. In your draft of evidence you say that in Man- 
chester and Liverpool the milk sent into these. cities by 
468 farmers was tested, and that of these 468 farmers 
no less than 30, or 6.4 per cent., were , found to be 
supplying tuberculous milk?— Yes; that is so. I found 
that in the Report of the Medical Officer of Health of 
Manchester for last year. . 

573. Have you any. information as to what the Public 
Health Authorities did in these circumstances? — Yes; 

I think so. It sent, its Inspectors’ to the farmers, 'and 
got. the cows examined, and in certain, eases he applied 
the tuberculin test, In the case of one farmer they 
found that no less than 89 per cent, of his cattle re- 
acted to the test. 
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574. What action was taken by the Public Health 
Authority to ensure that milk from this herd would 
not be allowed to be sent into the city? Was a 
general prohibition given not to send milk from that 
farm where the 89 per cent, of afiected cows were 
discovered? — The prohibition was given, I take it, and 
in the case of the 89 per cent, the dairyman was prose- 
cuted for failing to notify to the Medical Officer of 
Health, the presence in his herd of a cow suffering from 
marked tuberculosis in the udder. 

575. Do you suggest that the power which exists in 
Manchester 3iid Liverpool should be conferred on the 
Public Health Authority in Dublin? — I do, most de- 
cidedly. I think that every power which is possessed 
by the Public Health Authority in Liverpool and Man- 
chester ought to be conferred on, and moreover, to be 
exercised by, the Public Health Authority in Dublin. . 

576. In the first instance Parliament would have to 
be consulted and powers obtained, and then it would 
be for public opinion to insist that the powers that were 
given should be put into operation? — Have you been 
told that the Public Health Authorities of Dublin have 
no such power? 

577. It was not perhaps directly stated, but in prac- 
tice the belief prevails that it is extremely doubtful 
whether they have the power, and so grave was the 
doubt that the Public Health Authorities have hesi- 
tated to seek to establish it. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — In the papers yesterday it was 
stated that in answer to ftie, Mr. Smith, the witness 
from the Local Government Board, said there was such 
power. I am under the impression that under the 
Tuberculosis Prevention Act they have the power, it 
they exercise it. 

The Chairman. — Some doubt exists, because the 
Dublin Corporation in their Omnibus Bill sought to 
have, powers conferred on them similar to those con- 
ferred on the English cities we have been referring to, 
and this clearly indicated that the Law Officer of the 
Corporation was doubtful whether such powers existed? 

— I am under the impression that in the second part of 
the Tuberculosis Prevention Act they have the power, 
and what I complain of is that they have not exer- 
cised it. 

578. Mr. O’Brjen. — -Is that' the power to go into the 
country and examine the source of supply? — Yes. 

Where the Sanitary Authorities in the country have not 
carried out their duties the Public Health Authority in 
Dublin can send its Inspector to the cow'byre in the- 
country. 

579. The Chairman.— This was one of the difficulties 
of the Dublin Corporation, as they were unable to de- 
termine at the moment whether in the district from 
which the milk was supplied the Local Authorities had 
enforced the regulations imposed on them by registra- 
tion? — That is quite a different matter. That is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. The first thing of all is to 
exercise the power which the Corporation most un- 
doubtedly possess, of collecting samples of milk coming 
from outside into, the city, and subjecting them to bac- 
teriological examination, and to trace up the source of- 
the milk supply, and ascertain where the tuberculous 
animals are that are causing the trouble, and forcing 
the farmer to slaughter them. I am under the impres- 
sion that the Dublin Corporation have the power to do 
that, if they care to exercise it. 

580. It, was conveyed to us yesterday very distinctly 
that it was a question of doubt, and that the procedure 
to be adopted was so complicated that they hesitated 
to put it into operation? — I do not think it is a 
point upon which any doubt ought to exist. In a pro- 
perly organised Health. Department there ought to be 
no doubt as to their powers, and if these powers are 
known they .ought to be acted upon. 

581. You think the question ought to be fought to a 
direct legal issue?— I do not think we have got as far as 
a legal issue. If only someone would take the trouble to 
read the Acts on the subject he would know without 
any legal process at all. They bear their own construc- 
tion on the face of them. 

582. Prof. Mettam.— We gathered that the only way 
by which they would get power was by informing the 
Local Government Board. They have to ask the Local 
Government Board? — I do not think they have. If you 
have a copy of the Tuberculosis Prevention Act, you 
will see that they have ample powers for. the purpose. 

583. .Mr. Wilson. — For this precise purpose?— Yes, 
undoubtedly, independent of the Local Government 
Board. 

584. Mr. O’Brien. — Sir Charles Cameron said that he 
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thought the Corporation had power, with the. sanction 
of the Local Government Board, to go into the coun- 
try. They asked in. the Omnibus Bill for direct power 
to write to the Local Authority in the country, and say 
“ There is tuberculous - milk sent up; and we insist on 
you taking action about it "? — There is no use writing 
to Local Authorities. The officer of the complaining 
Authority is the man to carry out the inspection, and 
that is what is done in Liverpool and Manchester. 

585. Prof. Mettam. — In the Report of the Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Corporation of Glasgow, 1907-8. it is 
stated that 21,092 cows supplied milk to Glasgow in 
1908 from herds situated in the counties of Ayr, Ren- 
frew, Dumbarton, Stirling, and Lanark, and an exa- 
mination showed that one in 531 had a defective udder, 
and that one in 1,240 was tuberculous. — So far as my 
knowledge goes, the Dublin Corporation have the 
powers, and if they have not they ought definitely to 
know and ask for them. There was nothing whatever 
to prevent them acquiring the same powers as exist in 
Liverpool and Manchester, and I say there is no excuse 
for such laxity in this important matter. 

586. Prof. Mettam. — The Medical Officer’s Report 
for Glasgow showed that in post-mortems 40, or 2.4 
per cent, were affected in the udder? — That is a very 
high percentage. 

Mr. Campbell. — It is one per cent, in Hamburg. 

587. Mr. O’Brien. — In the last paragraph of your 
draft evidence you say, in reference to the Report of 
the Medical Officer of Liverpool, that the proportion of 
samples of milk found to be infected was always higher 
in the case of the country producer than in the ease of 
the milk produced in the town. You say — “ Of the 
latter the highest number ever found tubercular was 2 
per cent., whereas of the country samples the per- 
centage was four in 1910, and nine in 1904.” Have 
you any explanation for that? — Yes; the reason is per- 
fectly well known. The cows in the country are worse 
kept and under less strict supervision than in the town. 

588. Is it not also a fact that in many towns when 
they notice that something is the matter with their 
cows they send them off to the country ? — I have heard 
that of Manchester. They put them away from 1 obser- 
vation. 

589. It is not necessarily the badness of the byres, 
but when the animals become diseased they are put out 
into the country? — That is very- possible. 


590. Mr. Campbell. — There is another reason. The 
dairymen in Dublin buy the pick of the cows. The 
worst cows are left in the country. 

Mr. O’Brien. — And they buy older cows? — The town 
dairymen have some idea of how to do things. 

591. This paragraph to which I have referred would 
lead one to suppose that the whole method of looking, 
after the cows was nearly five times as bad in the coun- 
try as in the town ? — I don’t think it is quite sus- 
ceptible of that explanation. You will observe that I 
did not draw any inference from the figures, because I 
was not very clear myself what was the cause. Every- 
one knows that milk coming in from the outside is not 
as high class a product as that produced in the towns 
under the strict supervision of the Public Health 
Authority. 

592. Sir John Lentaigne. — That is the more reason 
why it should be carefully inspected? — Yes. 

593. Mr. Wilson. — In the previous pages of your 
evidence you say— “ If we assume the incidence of 
udder infection to be one per cent, only, and if further 
we assume that only 20 per cent, of ali the milch cows 
in Ireland are tubercular, we find that '2 per cent, out 
of all cows have tubercular disease in the udder, and 
are yielding dangerously infective milk. Estimating 
the total number of milch cows in Ireland at a million, 
and a half, we arrive at a grand total of somewhere 
about 3,000 cows with tubercular disease of the udder, 
and dangerous to the public health, scattered up and 
down the country "? — Yes. 

594. From what I have seen in my own part of the 
country, I think your evidence that 3,000, more, or 
less, are scattered throughout the country would be 
right? — Yes. The question of destroying these animals 
is, of course, a question of policy, but if you destroy 
these 3,000 you destroy the greater part of the infec- 
tion, and so far you would be doing a great public ser- 
vice ; but I think you ought ultimately to get rid of the 
others also. 

595. Sir John Lentaigne. — Would it not be an 
economy in the end to destroy these cows? — Yes. 

596. Prof. Mettam. — What you would suggest would 
be the removal of all cases of open tuberculosis? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Professor McWeeney, 
for your very interesting and important evidence. 
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597. The Chairman. — You are Medical Officer of 
Health for Clontarf, and also Superintendent Medical 
Officer of Health for the entire North Dublin Rural 
District? — Yes. 

598. Regarding the supervision of the dairies in the 
North Dublin District, is it not the practice 
that the Dairy Inspector or the Veterinary Inspector 
may notice certain things which they believe are not 
in conformity with the regulations laid down under the 
Milk Shops and Dairies Order, and then report them 
to the Medical Officer of Health for the district? — 
They don’t always report to the Medical Officer of 
Health. They are not supposed to do so. They report 
to the District Council. 

599. Prof. Mettam. — Directly? — Yes. 

600. The Chairman. — And do you . get . directions 
from the Council? — The instructions come to me in a 
roundabout method. 

601. You have a Dairy Inspector in the North Dub- 
lin District? — Yes, and a Veterinary Surgeon as well. 

602. Will you point out the difference between the 
duties of these two officers? — The duties of the Veteri- 
nary Surgeon is to inspect the cows and the sanitary 
condition of the cow byre, and he reports to the Coun- 
cil as to the result of his inspection. The duty of the 
ordinary Dairy Inspector seems to be confined to look- 
ing up persons who are not registered, or to serve 
notices on people who do not comply with the regula- 
tions. The Dairy Inspectors have received no sanitary 
certificate. 

608. They have no qualifications? — No. 

608a. So that they have not the smallest idea of what 
the hygienic condition of a dairy or a cowshed should 
be?— No. 


604. Has attention ever been paid by these Inspec- 
tors to the clothes or general condition of the people 
handling the milk? — Practically none. 

605. And his duties are restricted to the general in- 
spection of the premises or byres, the keeping of 
swine in proximity to dairies, and the distance of the 
manure pit from the cow byre? — Yes. 

606. Does he go to the homes of the people or the 
milk shops? — They have practically no dairies in the 
rural part. There might be one or two in Howth; in 
other places I do not know of any. They milk and 
put the milk into churns, and it is brought into the 
city. They do not sell it as a rule in the country. 

607. The milk is not followed by the Officer of your 
district to the place where it is exposed for sale in the 
city? — No. 

608. And no supervision exists so far as your Coun- 
cil is concerned over the condition in which the milk is 
kept while it is being disposed of? — No. The supervi- 
sion so far as my Council is concerned is very lax. 

609. Is their attention called to the condition of the 
vessel in which the milk is placed? — I should say that 
there is hardly ever. I have never seen a report that 
the milk vessels or cans were not perfect. They gene- 
rally report that everything is all right. 

610. It is a very satisfactory way to report, but 
whether the circumstances justify the report is another 
question? — I think we have 70 cow-sheds, and about 
20 of these are absolutely unsuitable for the keeping of 
dairy cattle. 

611. The construction is such that it is impossible 
to keep cattle in a healthy condition in them? — Yes. I 
should also say that we have not one single first-class 
cow-shcd in the whole area. 
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612. Is there an Institution called the Albert Insti- 
tution? — Yes. I am sorry to say I cannot class it as 
first-class; it is called the Model Institute. 

613. Model, but not first-class? — Yes. 

614. You have about 70 dairies? — Yes; and I should 
say 20 of them are not fit for the keeping of dairy 
cows, and the great majority of them are defective for 
the ordinary reasons — no ventilation, light, &c. The 
principal difficulty is that the byres are all badly con- 
structed. They make them too long, so that they get 
filthy, and the cow lies down in the dirt. 

615. Prof. Mettam. — How many cows would there 
be? — About 1,000. Of course, the number varies from 
time to time. 

616. Mr. O’Brien. — You mean that the cow has 
room to get back and lie down in the droppings? — 
Yes. 

617. That it is too long that way? — Yes. The cow 
is made to fit the byre, and not the byre constructed 
for the cow. 

618. Sir John Lentaigne. — Artane is in your dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

619. You have seen the byres there? — They are not 
under my control. 

620. The Chairman. — You had an unfortunate epi- 
demic of fever in your district a year or two ago? — 
We had three. One, of scarlatina, in Glasnevin, caused 
by milk; one in Clontarf, of typhoid; and another of 
typhoid fever, in Howth, directly traceable to milk. 

621. In all three outbreaks? — Yes. 

622. These are all recent occurrences? — The Glas- 
nevin one was about two or three years ago. There 
were practically fourteen initial cases of scarlatina, and 
it was found that they were scattered all over Glas- 
nevin, and the patients were all supplied by the one 
dairyman. His children had been suffering from sore 
throats, and his eows were out in the country. I in- 
spected the place in the country, and I found that the 
man milking - the cows had a peculiar kind of sore 
throat, and I induced him to go to the hospital. A 
certain amount of milk was confiscated, and the place 
was disinfected. 

623. Was it ascertained that the people affected 
were supplied from the one dairy? — Yes. That is the 
first fourteen cases. 

624. The reason I ask the question is that I am 
anxious to know when is the mind of the Medical 
Officer inspired with the notion that the disease 
arises from a common cause, and when does he take 
action to ascertain what the cause is? — That all de- 
pends on the notification. If the Medical Officer of 
Health gets four or five notifications of scarlatina in 
one district he goes and inquires, and finds whether the 
milk supply is the cause. 

625. Does the Medical Officer in the district insti- 
tute inquiries for his own information? — Yes. 

626. And he reports to you as Medical Superinten- 
dent of Health? — I get all the notifications of disease 
in the North district. 

627. And these induce you to undertake, investiga- 
tions to trace the source of the disease? — Yes. 

628. What period elapses between the notification of 
the first half-dozen cases and the determination of the 
source of infection? — These scarlatina cases were 
rather an explosive outbreak — three and four to-day 
and five to-morrow, so that three days elapsed — so far 
as my recollection goes, before we got on the track of 
the milk. In the Clontarf outbreak we were very un- 
fortunate. There were 142 cases of typhoid, and 130 
of them had received the milk from a particular dairy. 
There were 82 houses attacked, and 79 were supplied 
with milk from a particular dairy. 

629. There were only three houses out of 82 with im- 
munity from typhoid fever? — No. There were 82 

houses attacked; 79 of these were supplied with the 
milk from a particular dairy. The 6ther three houses 
were only partially supplied' by that dairy. In that epi- 
demic, so far as the milk supply was concerned, no 
steps were taken to prevent the milk being distri- 
buted owing to a peculiar flaw in the Act. 

630. I ani coming up to that. We had evidence yes- 
terday from Sir Charles Cameron on the point?— We 
proved that in every instance the milk supplied came 
from this ' particular dairy. It was held that we could 
not close it because we could not establish the fact 
that there was disease amongst the dairyman’s family 
or his employees, though I had a suspicion that one of 
the men was suffering from mild typhoid. He was a 
milker. 


631. Miss McNeill. — W as any test applied? — The 
Widal test was applied in several cases, but the result 
of the Widal test was never known, except that the 
milkers were changed , on to other work. 

632. The Chairman. — Was that done rather at the 
instance of the owner of the dairy than of the . Public 
Health Authorities? — Purely at the instance of the 
owner of the dairy. 

633. Is it a fact that the Public Health Authorities 
had not the power to have the Widal test applied for 
their own information? — I do not think they had. 

634. Do you think it desirable that the Public 
Health Authority should have that power? — I do. 

635. As a precautionary measure, at least. After 
these tests had been employed, the owner of this dairy 
thought it wise to change them to other occupa- 
tions? — Yes. He changed his milkers and his dairy 
people. 

636. Sir John Lentaigne. — Did he change them all? 

— Yes. At the time this test was applied public 

opinion was acting on the dairyman, because people 
were refusing to take his milk. 

637. The Chairman. — That was an instance in which 
public opinion had a stimulating effect towards re- 
form ? — Yes. 

638. At all events, it was considered unsatisfactory 
by the Public Health Authorities that they had not 
power to prevent the sale of milk from this particular 
dairy under the very suspicious circumstances which 
then existed? — Yes. 

639. Although the suspicion almost amounted to a 
certainty, they were advised that they had not the 
power to prevent the sale of the milk? — Yes. Exactly 
the same thing occurred in the Howth epidemic. There 
were about fifteen or sixteen cases, so far as I can re- 
member. They were scattered all over Howth. A lot 
of them were campers-out there in the summer, and it 
was found that they had all the same milk supply. 
The milk was supposed to be sterilized milk. The epi- 
demic was accounted for in this way — a man whose 
family had typhoid in Clontarf took, a house on the 
Hill of Howth, and developed typhoid himself. The 
dejecta from this patient was thrown into a sort of 
ash-pit. There was a sort of drain from this ash-pit 
running into a stream which ran by the premises of a 
dairyman who washed his cans in the stream. That was 
what spread the epidemic in that ease. In that parti- 
cular case we could not stop the selling of the milk. 

640. That is exactly the case that was referred to by 
Sir Charles Cameron yesterday, where he thought it 
was eminently desirable that the Public Health 
Authorities should have the same power over suspected 
cases as over cases in which they had positive proof? — 
Yes. 

641. Do you subscribe to that? — Certainly. 

642. And do you think . it eminently desirable that 
such power should be conferred on the Sanitary 
Authority? — I do’. 

643. Mr. Wilson. — I was wondering whether Dr. 

0 Donoghue would give us any idea whether the people 
in whose hands the power would be placed would use 
it. They do not seem, to use the powers they have got? 
— The majority of the people who have to put these 
Dairy Regulations in Ireland into operation are cow- 
keepers themselves. 

644. Arising out of that, would you .see any serious 
difficulty in the Municipalities getting power to control 
the milk from the source of origin? — I think they 
should have that power. My idea is that the only way 
to deal with some of the dairies is to license them like 
the public-houses. It has. acted very well in the case of 
alcohol ; why not in the ease of milk. 

645. Mr. Campbell.— Y ou would put the cow- 
keepers directly under the Sanitary. Authorities in the 
city? — No; I would license them only. The people who 
would have the authority to license would, in my 
opinion,, be the Department of Agriculture, or, if you 
will, the. Comity Council. The point about the license 
is that you can go and oppose the man’s licence if he 
does not keep his dairy in a proper condition. 

646. Prof. Mettam.— I t would also ensure that he 
should have, fit and proper quarters for his cows when 
he applied for his. licence? — He should have his pre- 
mises in fit and proper condition before he gets his 
licence. 

647. The Chairman . — D o you know if the licensing 
system prevails in. Manchester and those other cities 
that have special powers under their own local Acts?— 

1 do not think so. In America, I think, they have. 

648. Miss McNeill.— T he following appears in the 
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report of a Milk Commission of Philadelphia : — 
“ No dairy farm, creamery, dairy product shop, milk 
dealer, pasteurising plant, milk shop, restaurant, 
diningroom, eating saloon, hotel, bar, drug stores, ice 
cream saloon, or ice cream manufactory, or by any 
other concern engaged in the business of selling milk 
or milk products, shall be permitted to sell or offer for 
sale milk, cream, buttermilk, ripened milk, koumise, 
kefyr, evaporated condensed milk, sweetened con- 
densed milk, skimmed milk, ice cream, or any other 
milk or cream product, without a licence; and before 
such licence is issued a sanitary inspection of the pre- 
mises shall be made, and a detailed record of the same, 
together with a description of the business of the ap- 
plicant, shall be filled in the division of milk inspec- 
tion. Each licence issued for the sale of milk, cream or 
milk products, must distinctly specify the class or 
classes of milk to be sold under such licences, and no 
vendor of milk shall be permitted to sell or offer for 
sale any other class of milk than that covered by his 
licence. No licence or permit shall ever be re-issued 
to applicants whose previous record shows that such 
applicant’s premises or shop have been reported as un- 
sanitary by an inspector on three different occasions 
within a period of twelve months, or when such appli- 
caut has been reported on two different occasions for 
the sale of adulterated milk or cream.” 

Dr. O’Donoghtje. — They also give what they call 
certificates. They examine the dairy with regard to its 
hygienic condition and the milk with regard to its 
purity, and if they find it comes up to a certain stan- 
dard they give the dairyman a certificate which he 
prints on his car. There was a firm in Dublin who 
had an advertisement that they sold milk free from 


Miss McNeill. — They classify milk in America. 

649. Prof. Mettam. — Do you think it would be a good 
plan to be able to go outside your area, and go down to 
the sources of contamination? — Yes. My impression is 
that the Medical Officer obtains an order and goes down 
to the country and examines the dairies. That is my 
impression of the Act. 

650. Lady Everard. — You mean to say that you can 
go down to the source of infection and inspect? — Yes. 
I think under the Tuberculosis Prevention Act they 
have power, provided they have an order from the 
magistrate. 

651. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou never did so? — No. 

652. Has anyone ever done it? — No. 

653. Do you come into the Dublin district at all? — 
No. 

654. You have nothing to do with trains or milk 
coming up from the country? — No. 

655. I suppose there is somebody who has power to 
go to the stations, and see in what conditions the cans 
are sent up? — Yes. The Public Health. Department of 
the city have power to take samples. , 

656. I have received a letter stating : “ I should like 
to draw your attention to the filthy state of the milk 
arriving in Dublin." The writer states that one or two 
of the cans containing milk in the trains were covered 
with an old mackintosh, and that there was a regular 
crust of filth on top of the milk. — My impression is that 
the greatest amount of contamination arises from the 
milkers. Practically all the milkers I know are dirty 
in the rural area. 

657. Clothes and persons?— Yes, and habits, and they 
infect the milk. 

658. The Chairman. — And there is no provision made 
for the washing of their hands? — Practically none in 
the dairies I know. There are a few in which provision 
is made. 


659. Mr. O’Brien.- — Have the Inspectors under you 
any definite rules and regulations as to what they shall 
go and inspect? Have they any standard as to what 
the dairy should be? — They have. 

660. So that they all go round and ask the same 
questions and look for the same things?— They have 
very definite rules and regulations, but the system at 
the present is that if you try and get the regulations 
enforced, the way to do so is to have it enforced by 
the district Councillors, about three-fourths of whom 
are dairymen. Our rules are right enough, but we can- 
not enforce them. 

661. The Chairman. — That is a question of adminis- 
tration? — Yes 


662. Sir John Lentaigne. — Are you engaged in prac- 
tice, doctor?— Yes. r 

663. And you see a great many children of the poor? 


uft' ?t they get a sufficient quantity of 

milk?— Hardly. 1 J 

665. They are not properly supplied ?— No. Thev 

get a good deal of diluted milk. 

666. Is this in consequenco of the bad milk or the 
poverty of the people?— I think a lot of it is due to the 
poverty of the people. 

667. The Chairman.— H as any case of difficulty in 

securing a supply come under your notice?— Yes; par- 
there* 1 ^ su PPl„ v is very scarce down 

668. Mr. O’Brien.— I suppose Howth would be sup- 
plied as Dublin is? — Yes; by sterilized milk, but also 
by local dairymen. 

669 The Chairman.— T he quantity of milk locally 
provided is insufficient to supply local needs?— Yes. 

670. Dr. Moorhead.— D o they use anything to sup- 
plement the supply?— Yes; condensed milk. 

671. Is it used in your district? — Yes; in Clontarf. 

672. Have you ever traced any disease to it?— No. 

673. What do you think of it as a diet?— It is very 

bad, because it is separated milk to which sugar is 
added. ° 

674. Mr. O’Brien. — I s it labelled as separated milk? 
— That has only been done recently. 

675. I was wondering whether it was generally 
done?— I never saw the label on it. 

675a. Dr. Moorhead.— I s there any goat’s milk in the 
place? — Very little. 

6i6. The Chairman. — What does your Veterinary In- 
spector do with regard to the inspection of dairies? 

He inspects the cattle. 

677. How often? — Frequently. He is supposed to 
report on that quarterly. He is constantly inspecting 

678. From your personal knowledge do you know 
that he has directed the attention of the local Sanitary 
Authority to the condition of any single cow in that 
district since he has been appointed? — He has. 


679. What action was taken by the Local Authority? 
—They frequently removed cows with tubercular 
udders. They are disappearing. 

680. Are they slaughtered?—! think they slaughtered 
some of them. The principal way in which they got 
rid of them was by selling them. 

681. They pass then from one part of the district to 
another? — They get out of the Inspector’s bailiwick. 
He is constantly reporting that places are unfit for 
cows, and that manure heaps are close to the dairies, 
and no action is taken. The regulations don’t stipulate 
any distance for the manure heaps. With regard to 
pigs, the regulation is that the cowkeeper is not to keep 
pigs in the same byre, but he keeps them next door, 
and also fowl next door. 

682. Lady Everard. — If a Veterinary Inspector 
finds cattle suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
what does he do? — He reports to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity. 

683. What is done? — They are supposed to be 
slaughtered. But the owner sometimes sells them 
immediately after the inspection. 

684. It seems to me that when a cow is found to be 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder it should not 
be disposed of until the Veterinary Inspector sees what 
is done? — No. 

685. Mr. O’Brien. — You have no power to prevent 
them disposing of them? — No. 

686. You cannot seize them?— No; I don’t think we 


687. Mr. Wilson. — The man who carries on the in- 
spection is not a qualified Veterinary Surgeon? — Yes, 

688. The Chairman.— They have got a Dairy Inspec- 
tor as well as a Veterinary Inspector. 

Mr Wilson.— T he first man who sees this cow with 
a bad udder is the non-professional man. 

The Chairman. — Does the Dairy Inspector make a 
report to your Veterinary Surgeon about a cow that he 
thinks is suspicious.— I don’t think so. I think he 
simply writes a report to the Council. His report is 
generally “ everything right.” 

Mr. O’Brien. — How many Inspectors have 
you? — One Dairy Inspector and one Veterinary Sur- 
geon. 

690. How many animals are there?— 1,000 cows. 

691. Distributed among how many dairies? — About 
70, but they are over a big area. 

692. Do you think that your two Inspectors can get 
about these 70 dairies once a year? — I think so. 
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693. Arid see the cows? — Oh, yes. 

694. The Chairman. — It is possible that they could 
do so.. As a rule, they are paid extremely small 
salaries? — Yes. 

Little more than nominal salaries, which means little 
more than nominal inspection. 

695. Mr. O’Brien. — You want centralised authority? 
— Yes. 

696. Prof. Mettam. — And more independence? — Yes. 

697. Mr. Campbell. — Is it the ease that in your 
union or district the members of the Council arc mostly 
dairymen ? — Y es. 

698. Lady Everard. — If your Veterinary Inspector 
finds a cow with a tubercular udder he reports, but he 
or the Local Authority does not follow it up, and the 
dairyman can dispose of the cow? — Yes. 

699. Prof. Mettam.— As soon as the Veterinary Sur- 
geon finds a tubercular cow he should be able to place 
an embargo on it? — When a Veterinary Surgeon dis- 
covers a cow suffering from disease of the udder he 
should, in the first instance, notify the Medical Officer 
of Health , with a view to preventing the sale of the 
milk from that cow. 

700. Prof. Mettam.— T hat should be a matter of 
routine in administration. You would think that was a 
natural consequence? — That is not the practice. 

701. The Chairman. — The salaries paid are so small 
that the officers can only devote a modicum 
of their time to the work. The salaries offered 
would not be an inducement to a man to 
make a constant inspection of the dairies. They 
only give -620, L30, or U40 a year. This is an appoint- 
ment in addition to an inspector’s other engagements? 
— If you do not make a regulation that the report 
should be made it will not be made. 

702. Lady Everard. — The Veterinary Surgeon re- 
ports to the local authority? — Yes. There is a definite 
regulation about it. 

703. Miss McNeill. — If it were one of the obliga- 
tions of the officer’s appointment that he should make 
such a report to you it would remove any personal ele- 
ment? — Yes. 

704. Lady Everard. — Who do you suggest would be 
the best person to report to — the Medical Officer of 
Health or the Council? — The Medical Officer of 
Health. 

705. The Officer ignores you?— I would not say that. 
There is no regulation compelling him to report to me 
at all. 

706. Mr. O’Brien.— I s not the Medical Officer of 
Health elected by the District Council?— Yes. 

707. And the District Council consists of the dairy- 
men and stock-owners? — Yes. 
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708. And he is generally related to half of them. It 
is so in my district. And you may get some rivalry 
between two factions?— A great deal of contention 
arises from this fact, that every Dispensary Doctor is 
Medical Officer of Health for his particular district. In 
the North and South Dublin District they have ap- 
pointed a Superintendent Medical Officer of Health, to 
whom the dairy business is transferred, but in the 
country if a Veterinary Surgeon had to report to the 
local Medical Officer of Health he would have to report 
to six or seven of them. 

709. Prof. Mettam. — We understand that in the 
country the Veterinary Surgeon reports directly to his 
Council, because, probably, in his district there might 
be half a dozen Medical Officers? — Yes. 

710. Miss McNeill. — Could not that ease be met 
quite simply if the report were as a matter of office 
routine sent to the various Medical Officers? 

Prof. Mettam. — It has been said that the salaries are 
so small that the Inspector could not be asked to act 
as a clerk. 

Miss McNeill.— The doctors could be notified 
through the clerk of the Central Authority? — The sug- 
gestion of the Viceregal Commission was that there 
should be a Medical Officer of Health whose whole 
time would be occupied in the work. 

711. Mr. Campbell. — To whom would he report? — 
It would be to a central authority. 

712. The Chairman. — He would be endowed with 
plenary power to order prosecutions. But under 
whom would he act?— Under the County Council. 

713. Prof. Mettam.— T hat is the system in Great 
Britain. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — And is it not efficient? 

Prof. Mettam. — Yes. 

ihe Chairman. — You want in Ireland some authority 
tree from local influences and capable of being moved 
only by the interests of public health. Apparently 
that would seem to be an absolute necessity if effect 
is to be given to the recommendations made. 

Mr., O’Brien. — And that would be your opinion. Dr. 

O Donoghue? — Yes. 


ai • , \ order to secure really 

efficient administration with regard to the Order in exist- 
ence and those that might be issued, your opinion is 
that some centralised authority should have the iuris- 
dmtion of putting these Orders into operation?— Yes. 
And that the various Orders at present existing should 
be consolidated, because they seem to overlap. If you 
want to prevent a man selling milk because his chil- 
dren have scarlatina you have to go under one Act, and 
under another if you are dealing with a question of 
sanitation. 1 


The Commission then adjourned until the following morning. 


FOURTH HAY.— FRIDAY, 1st DECEMBER, 1911. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Sir John Lentaigne, f.r.c.s.i.; Alec. 
Wilson, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell, Esq., b.sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, b.sc., m.r.c.v.s. ; Dermod 
O’Brien, Esq. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Miss Margaret McNeill. ’ 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


715. The Chairman. — Dr. O’Donoghuc, who was ex- 
amined yesterday, has sent a telephone message to the 
Secretary that there is one point he omitted in his 
evidence which he would like to have on the notes. 

The Secretary will give us the message. 

The Secretary. — Dr. O 'Donoghue telephoned that he 
wished to have said yesterday that during the summer 
season cows are sent from Dublin into the country 
around Dublin, and while they are there, there is no 
supervision over them. He said that he did not know 
whether it is the duty of the local inspector to inspect 
these cows, but as a matter of fact there is no inspection. 

D 2 


The Chairman.— I am quite aware of the fact that 
cows from the city of Dublin go out to grass in the 
North Dublin district in the summer months, and those 
m charge of the cows have a sort of “ cabouse ” where 
arrangements for cleanliness and cooking are not even 
of a primitive character, because they do not exist; 
and Dr. O’Donoghue rightly draws attention to the 
fact that when the cows are sent out to the country in 
this way they are apparently nobody’s children and 
nobody looks after them, or the conditions under which 
the milk is produced. 
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Professor Falkner C. Mason, m.r.o.v.s., examined. 


716. The Chairman. — You are Inspector of Dairies in 
the Rathdown Union? — Yes. 

717. And you also lecture on Hygiene in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin? — Yes. I also have been engaged in 
giving lectures on Veterinary Hygiene by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture throughout the entire of Ireland. 

718. And you, naturally, travelling over the entire 
country as you have done, became conversant with the 
districts in which the milk supply was deficient? — Yes. 

719. And on making inquiries you have ascertained, 
at all events so far as you could gather from casual con- 
versations with people resident in these districts, the 
causes which have led to this condition. Will you 
kindly give us your opinion? — The deficiency in milk 
is confined to certain districts, and is by no means uni- 
versal. Since I had an invitation to attend here I 
visited a creamery, and I have here particulars for 1910 
and 1911 of the milk that was obtained at that 
creamery. 

720. Sir. O'Brien. — In gallons? — Yes. 

721. Have you got the number of cows? — No, you 
could not get that. In May, 1910, there were 25,498 
galls.; in May, 1911, 32,511 galls.; in June, 1910, 
43,903 galls.; June, 1911, 53,146 galls.; in July, 1910, 
45,684 galls.; July, 1911, 53,027 galls.; August, 1910, 
41,842 galls.; August, 1911, 46,467 galls.; September, 
1910, 32,401 galls.: September, 1911, 42,989 galls.: 
October, 1910, 27,594 galls.; October, 1911, 35,036 
galls. Total for' 1910, 216,924 galls.; total for 1911, 
263,276 galls., which gives an increase in six months 
of 46,352 galls. 

722. The Chairman. — That is a very substantial in- 
crease indeed? — I look upon that as being due to the 
excellent management of the creamery for one thing, 
and also to the best methods being employed by the 
farmers in that district. 


723. Prof. Mettam. — Will you tell us approximately 
the district? — It is in County Tyrone. 

724. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is all the milk of the 
district going to the creamery, not to the children? — I 
think that a mean mother would possibly rob her chil- 
dren whether there was a creamery or not; but it 
seems to me that you might as well blame the pro- 
prietor of a bacon factory because people no longer cure 
their own pork, which they sell at 4d. a lb., and buy 
foreign bacon at 7d. a lb. You cannot blame the bacon 
factory for that. I know a case of a woman in Kings- 
town who made a large fortune and buried twelve of 
her thirteen children. Her husband asked her for an 
egg, and she said she could sell it for Id. 

725. The Chairman. — Sir John Lentaigne asked the 
question whether the fact of this creamery industry 
keing supported with so much diligence in the district 
is the means of curtailing the household supply of milk. 
I suppose it would be possible to ascertain that only by 
visiting the homes of the people? — I have done that, 
and in a great many places people never give their 
children milk or porridge or wholesome food, but that 
is really due to their ignorance. They consume shop 
bread and tea which is always stewing. 

726. Mr. Campbell. ,— What is the price of the milk? 
— 4£d. a gallon in summer and 5 J f d . a gallon in winter. 
I am only giving you the returns of the central branch, 
in which .£30,000 was the turn-over in the last year, and 
working expenses were five per cent, on the turn-over 
for sinking fund, interest, and for other expenses of all 
sorts. 

727. Would the creamery sell milk to people who 
came to them for 2d. a gallon? — I do not know. My 
point is, that where you have good management, and 
where farmers do their business well, and that the 
creamery does its business well, you can have an in- 
crease of the milk supply of the district. When I 
speak of deficiency or increase I speak of the general 
community. The creamery I spoke of is under co- 
operative management. 

728. Prof. Mettam. — How does that price compare 

with creameries in other parts of the country? About 

an average. 


Mr. O’Brien. — 4Jd. a gallon throughout Ireland', or 
4 id- would be about the average. 

729. The Chairman. — Does this creamery work for 
the entire year? — Yes. They do not separate milk on 
Sundays in the North of Ireland. 


730. Miss McNeill.— I s there a likelihood that the 
increase you have noted means, not so much an in- 
crease in the production, as in the quantity produced 
and kept from the homes?— Personally I do not think 
so. It is quite possible, but it is not my experience. 


731. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any idea of the area 
of the district that the creamery draws its supply 
from? — About three miles. 

732. The Chairman. — That is in a district in which 
you believe no shortage exists? — No, because the man- 
agement is so good. 

733. Does it not seem rather a pity that such an 
essential food as milk undoubtedly is for children, and 
growing boys and girls, is withheld from them, when 
it is sold at such a moderate price? — I think it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to supply a child with milk. 

734. Mr. Campbell. — Your evidence is that you do 
not know whether it is withheld or not? — Yes. 

735. Lady Everaro. — Do they sell milk? — I do 
not know. 

736. The Chairman. — Have you had any opportunity of 
inspecting the milk stock in that particular district?— 
I have. 

737. And you also had an opportunity of seeing under 
what conditions they are kept? — I had. 

,738. Speaking generally, do you think that these 
conditions are satisfactory or otherwise? — I think, com- 
pared with other parts of Ireland, they are good. I 
have never yet been in any place that was not capable 
of some improvement, but the breed of cattle up there 
on the whole is good also, because you find a great 
many prize-winners from that district. There is a fine 
distinct leading on to Cookstown. 

739. Do you think that due attention is paid to the 
artificial feeding of these cattle at seasons when the 
pastures are not luxuriant? — The people are very good, 
and they do more winter feeding than in other districts. 

740. They carry on a mixed system of farming? — 
Yes. 

741. In a district of that kind it is always possible to 
carry on winter dairying? — Yes. 

742. You believe a certain amount of tillage is essen- 
tial for the prosecution of winter dairying? — Yes, and 
above all things to the health of the animals. You 
cannot have winter dairying without labour. The til- 
lage provides man with work and also winter feeding 
for cattle, and it also banishes disease from the stock. 
Just for three months, some years ago, in that very 
district, the amount that was received went down 
enormously through one disease, and all these diseases 
can be traced to want of labour and neglect of the land. 

743. Did your observation in that district enable you 
to determine whether those engaged in the milk in- 
dustry, in drawing the milk from the cows and in the 
transmission of the milk to the dairies, were cleanly in 
their habits? — On the whole, yes. They are rather a 
superior class of people in point of cleanliness and 
matters of that kind. For instance, every man who 
attends my lectures wears a collar and tie. 


attire before a lecturer, but in their garb when drawing 
milk from the cow? — They deserve credit for their ap° 
pearance. On the whole, the district is satisfactory. 
Even there, of course, there might be improvements. 

745. Your travels throughout the country are not 
limited to that particular district?: — No 

746. You have travelled throughout other parts of 

Ireland? — Yes. I wash to withhold the name of the 

county in the case I am going to mention. 

747. Dr. Moorhead. — The industry of these particu- 
lar people struck you as. being conspicuous in the dis- 
trict in Co. Tyrone? — Yes. In one of the most fertile 
counties in Ireland, chiefly devoted to pasturage, the 
people depend upon the land to, provide them with 
milk. During the summer they have their cows very 
often milked by female labour imported for the pur- 
pose, and during the winter months practically nothin" 
in done. The animals are kept in a disgraceful mam 
ner during the winter. The conditions under which 
the cows are kept beggar description. You have a cow- 
shed containing forty cows, a bad floor, mud walls, a 
thatched roof, cows tail by tail, drainage down the 
centre, inclined to lie in puddles; ventilation through 
slits in the wall, which open into a lean-to shed of 
corrugated iron in which pigs are kept; the drainage 
ot the pigs and cattle emptying into a stagnant pool 
within ten yards of the dairy.- I do not say that this 
is typical of Ireland, but I mention it to show that 
where people are industrious and the methods are good 
you will have a satisfactory milk supply from the 
hygienic, as well as from the commercial, point of view 
What brought me to that man’s place was because his 
losses were becoming so serious among his cows and 
calves. 


The Chairman. — That was not difficult to understand. 
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748. Mr. O'Brien. — Has nob your observation been 
that the richer the land the lazier the people and the 
worse the farming? — Yes. 

749. Dr. Moorhead. — Industry was not conspicuous 
in that last place you mentioned? — No 

750. Miss McNeill.— Can you tell us anything of the 
attitude of the Local Authorities in a case of that 
kind? — In that particular district I cannot say. In my 
own district the Local Authorities are falling into line 
very well. If you take the two rural districts of the 
Itathdown Union, any suggestions I have made to them 
for the last fifteen years have always been carried out. 
1 have inspected for them for fifteen years, and they 
allowed me to draw up the rules and gave me any 
amendments I asked for, and gave me. support in carry- 
ing out the rules. 

751. The Chairman. — You are familiar with the 
Dairies and Milk Shops Order? — Yes. 

752. Is it your opinion that if that Order was en- 
foiced in the district in which you found a dairy herd 
housed as you have described, it would be impossible for 
them to be in that condition? — I will not say off-hand 
in regard to that Order, but such a state of things 
should be impossible. 

753. If the Local Authority were discharging their 
duties, would it not be impossible for those cows to re- 
main in that condition for any length of time, provi- 
ded an Inspector was appointed to look after the dairy 
cattle of the district? Is it not obvious that the con- 
ditions you describe would come under the provisions 
of the Order? — If I were an Inspector I would close the 
dairy. 

754. Was that a dairy that supplied a creamery? — I 
cannot answer that question. 

755. It was in a district in which creameries existed? 
—There arc many creameries throughout the whole of 
the county I speak of. 

756. Dr. Moorhead. — There is no winter production 
at that place? — No. 

757. The cattle are locked up in the winter? — No. 
In the winter they have a system of turning them loose 
into little paddocks. They may in the springtime, just 
before calving, be brought in. 

758. The Chairman. — Is it not reasonable to assume 
that any in-calf cows being kept in that condition could 
not produce healthy offspring? — I quite agree. 

759. And don’t you believe that many of the mala- 
dies by which cattle have been lost wholesale are in a 
large way due to the conditions in which they are 
housed during the winter time, and the way calves are 
kept after they are born? — Undoubtedly. 

760. Another habit I have seen in some districts is 
that they turn the cattle into some mud-baths on the 
coldest winter day, and they stand up to their knees 
and hocks in filth, with sleet blowing over them, and 
the animals are chilled to the bone. Would not such 
treatment as this have an injurious effect on the ani- 
mals and impair their vitality? — Yes. 

761. And must operate against the offspring?— Yes. 

762. Mr. O’Brien. — Is not standing outside doors 
healthier than being in the houses you describe? — Yes, 
from one point of view. 

763. The Chairman. — Are there not complaints aris- 
ing in several districts of loss of cattle caused by abor- 
tion?— Yes, in several districts I was in. 

764. Would not the conditions to which you have 
referred have an injurious effect from that point of 
view? — Yes, taking for granted that you have the in- 
fection. 

765. We may take it from your observation, which is 
widespread and general, that there is need for very 
great improvement of the conditions under which dairy 
cows are kept? — Yes. 

766. And that many of the losses from which the 
owners of such stock unfortunately suffer periodically 
are indirectly, of not directly, traceable to want of care 
and intelligent management? — I would not say the 
want of care, because a man would not like to sacrifice 
his property. It is ignorance. 

767. Lady Everard. — Do you find that the farmers 
are not quite aware of the extremely infectious disease 
abortion is?— They do now. 

768. Mr. O'Brien. — Do you not think that where 
the farmer knows about it and takes precautions, his 
herds are very ignorant and generally very lazy, and 
that unless a farmer is able to go round his stock him- 
self almost daily, the cattle have been. neglected? — You 
need not go down to the country farmers ; you would 
find that in the county of Dublin three miles from where 
we are. A valuable herd I know was practically 
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broken up by contagious abortion through the neglect 
of the men, and a little neglect is a very serious thing 
in this disease. You may imagine you have it con- 
quered, and it may be re-introduced. 

769. In districts in which the creameries are numer- 
ous there is no chance of the milk being infected unless 
there is want of care on the part of the people dealing 
with the milk before it is sent in? — No, the contamina- 
tion is between the drawing from the cow and handing 
it into the creamery. 

770. As a rule, the milk is hardly brought into any 
other house except the creamery? — No. There might 
be an improvement in some cases in the care of the 
vessels. I believe the Department of Agriculture does 
some inspection, and I believe they have a system of 
calling persons’ attention unpleasantly to the fact that 
their cans are not clean, but in some proprietary 
creameries in the county that I have already referred 
to without naming it, the manager happened to be an 
old school-fellow of mine, and brought me to see some 
of his branches. There I found sops of all kinds float- 
ing on the milk — a little bit of hay and other things, 
and there was a good sediment at the bottom too. I 
have never seen the cans cleaned, but I hope they are. 

In the County Roscommon they have rather an amusing 
way of bringing their produce to the creameries. They 
have small holdings, and the milk supply is small. 

They have panniers, on one side of which is the churn 
of milk, and on the other side stones or an old man to 
balance. 

771. That is not necessarily unhygienic? — No. 

772. The Chairman. — Must it not mean an enormous 
loss to the country if the calves are sacrificed for want 
of intelligent management? — It is enormous. 

773. And does it not also handicap the dairy industry 

considerably? — Enormously. There is one village I 

remember going into, and I was told by one of the 
clergymen that a man in that village made his living 
part of the year by skinning the calves that died from 
white scour. The skins were carried out in cart-loads. 

I am inclined to believe that the loss among farmers is 
now less than it was. The county of Limerick and part 
of Clare and part of Cork and Tipperary are the white 
scour area. 

774. Mr. O’Brien. — Talking about the keeping of 
milk, in all that southern district where there is a very 
large number of creameries, proprietary and co- 
operative, most of those creameries, at least the larger 
ones, work only a few days in the week during the 
winter months? — Yes. 

775. Have you' found whether there was any pro- 
vision made for the keeping of the milk when sepa- 
rating was not going on, and in what condition it is 
kept in the dairies or houses until the creameries are 
separating? — I can only speak of one creamery where 
they take it in, and they have splendid provision for 
storage. That is the only one I ever inquired about. 

776. Going through the farms as you have, generally, 
have you ever been struck by the fact that there is no 
sort of proper provision for the keeping of the milk? — 

Some three years ago I saw milk being stored in crocks 
under a bed. 

777. No cover on them? — There was a cloth. 

778. A dirty cloth probably. Would you say that a 
fair number of the farmers have some such provision? — 

They are improving in that respect, and a good per- 
centage have, but I would not say the majority. 

779. Mr. Campbell. — Why did the farmer you refer 
to keep his milk under the bed? — It was the wife. 

780. Was there any creamery to send it to? — There 
was no creamery in that district. 

781. Have the creameries throughout the country the 
effect of improving the conditions under which milk is 
kept before its manufacture? — I should distinctly think 
they do have that effect. You have better methods. 

782. What you have described has ceased where the 
creameries are? — Yes. 

783. Mr. Wilson., — We had evidence that the 
return of the separated milk from the creameries has 
been the cause of the dissemination of disease. — I do 
not believe it. 

784. What would your opinion be as to the return of 
the separated milk? — I think the only disease that 
would result from it is that if the people have to depend 
on it as feeding stuff, the only disease, if you can call it 
such, is starvation. Separated milk is an insufficient 
food for a young calf. 

785. The Chairman. — The question was raised that it 
was the means by which disease might be communi- 
cated to the human subject. 
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Professor Mettam. — There was an outbreak of diph- 
theria and it was traced to the separated milk that was 
distributed from the dairy. Mr. Wilson wants to know 
if you have come across anything of that kind? — No. 
Diphtheria, of course, came not from the animals but 
from the human beings. My opinion is that, if the 
creamery is well managed, and the milk taken in is in 
a clean condition and in clean vessels, no disease will 
result from it, except that, being an insufficient food, 
the separated milk might predispose to disease if de- 
pended on altogether. 

786. You do not look on the particular animal dis- 
eases that you have mentioned in your su mm ary of evi- 
dences, viz., contagious abortion in cattle, mammary 
diseases, tuberculosis, white scour in calves with pneu- 
monia, joint evil, calf diphtheria, red water, blackleg, 
hoose, etc., as due to the creamery system and the re- 
turn of the separated milk? — No. 

787. The Chairman. — Do you think that due dili- 
gence is exercised in the management of those cream- 
eries to ensure cleanliness in the milk supply and in all 
the operations it is subject to? — There are good and 
bad. I think that one of the most necessary things 
with regard to such institutions is efficient inspection. 

788. That leads to another question. Do you regard 
the inspection as at present carried out as efficient; is 
it as good as it should be? — I have not had sufficient 
opportunities of judging. I have met Inspectors on the 
road and know they work very hard and have a lot- 
to do. 

789. The question is whether they are not over- 
worked? — I have not heard them complain. 

790. From your observation of the creameries, have 
you discovered a fair number of them in which you 
thought the conditions were less efficient than they 
should be? — I think, of all those I have visited, veil 
over ninety per cent, were very pleasing. 

791. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you mean of creameries? — 
Yes. 


792. Sir John Lentaigne. — You are of opinion that 
the presence of the creameries is an advantage from 
the point of view of the milk supply? — Yes, and if I 
thought it destroyed the home life I w'ould not like it. 
On the whole, I would be sorry to say anything against 
the creamery system. 

The Chairman.— It is very difficult to deal with the 
other question as to whether the owner of a dairy 
would deprive his family of this necessary food and 
supply them with something less nutritious.' 

793. Prof. Mettam.— Where do the labourers get 
their milk from?— They have either an allowance for 
milk or the grass for a cow in some districts. 

794. The Chairman. — Of course the custom varies 
very much in different parts of the country? — Yes. 

795. Prof. Mettam. — Are you aware of any labourers 
finding it difficult to get milk for their own consump- 
tion? — I cannot recall having heard a complaint. 

796. Lady Everard.— D o you find that the Union 
labourers’ cottages have been the cause of labourers not 
getting milk from the farmers? — I have no experience 
of that. I think a great many of the labourers could 
do a great deal towards getting a cow themselves if they 
kept their acre properly. 

797. The Chairman.— You are familiar with the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order?— Yes. No man can be 
registered without permission, and that permission is 
not granted until he has stood inspection. 

798. Mr. Campbell. — That is in your area? Yes. 

Prof. Mettam., — That does not universally apply. 

799. The Chairman. — I understood that registration 
simply meant an intimation to a local authority that 
S 1 i ,y? s abou t to be vended in a certain place, and 
that this fact was noted on the records of the local 
authority to enable their officers to see that the condi- 
tions ot the Local Government Board Order as to the 
keeping of cattle and milk were observed?— I think you 
will find the words that he shall not begin to occupy the 
premises or to trade without the sanction of the local 
authority. 

Mr. Campbell.— That is a new shed 

800. The C,™,. I„„ have personal « pericn „ 
of the I administration of this Order in , oertain diatriot: 
does that experience enable you to say if the cow- 
keepers of that district are forbidden by the local 
authority to utilise certain buildings until they are 
inspected by the officers of the local authority?— Yes 
that is our rule. I have done it in a number of cases. ’ 

8(J1 ; * am g lad your experience is much more ideal 
than that which prevails m a variety of other places?— 
from the Sugar Loaf Mountain to Clonskeagh it is the 


802. It was suggested here that it should also be 
competent for a local authority to issue licences? — 
Yes. 

803. Do you think that would assist in making the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order more useful? — I believe 
that a licence would have that effect, but I won’t tie 
myself down in every case to the local authority, whose 
members I am not sure are always the proper persons. 

804. You are not the only one who has expressed 
doubt on that particular point, but, at all events, you 
do think that it would be advisable that in some autho- 
rity power to issue a licence should be vested? — I do. 
In fact we have assumed it to ourselves, whether we 
had legal authority or not. If anybody attempted to 
sell milk without being registered he would be liable 
to prosecution, and he is not allowed to sell milk with- 
out his premises having been previously inspected. 

805. Did you have any prosecutions? — We had only 
one prosecution. 

806. What was the result? — The man was fined 1/- 
a week before for going to his tontine society in a 
dirty condition, and I bad to prosecute him also for 
finding him in a dirty condition in connection with the 
milk supply, and he was fined 5/-. 

807. Mr. Wilson. — I gather you have got what is 
practically a licensing system in full working order in 
your area? — Yes. 

808. Lady Everard. — I think, from reading through 
the rules, that Professor Mason is perfectly right that 
that power exists? — I daresay it is a year and a half 
since I read that Order, but we drew our rules in 
accordance with them. 

809. Miss McNeill. — Supposing you had permitted a 
man to be registered, and subsequently his dairy be- 
came unsatisfactory, what action would you take? — I 
would give him his choice of two things — to put his 
dairy in order or be prosecuted. 

810. If the prosecution resulted only in a fine of 5/-, 
would it have much effect? — The disgrace of a prosecu- 
tion to a man with good customers would almost mean 

811. The Chairman. — Have you ever instituted pro- 
secutions for want of cleanliness in persons connected 
with the milk? — Only in that one case I mentioned. 

812. Have you ever Warned them with regard to 
bad habits? — Yes. Last Saturday I warned one par- 
ticular dairy-keeper with 40 cows. I was not satisfied 
with the cleanliness of the cows, and I sent for their 
owner and pointed out the faults ; he was in great dis- 
tress about it. I know in his case the class of dairy 
boys is very unsatisfactory. 

813. They are rather casual labourers? — Yes. Many 
of them are absolutely untrustworthy. This man gives 
his men £1 a week, and if he pays them on Saturday 
night, on Sunday they will not turn up. 

814. Lady Everard. — Have you got a veterinary sur- 
geon under you? — No. I do the whole thing, except 
that there are sub-sanitary officers. 

815. They report to you? — No; to the local autho- 
rity. 

816. Prof. Mettam. — You get word of their report? — 
Yes. The Medical Officer of Health reports to the 
Local Authority, and the Sub-Sanitary Officers do the 
same, and a copy of the report is sent to me. 

817. The Chairman. — You have no lay Inspectors in 
your districts?— Not in my district, but in one of the 
urban districts which runs into mine, that is Dalkey, 
they have a man who is an ex-policeman. 

818. What is your experience with regard to these 
unqualified Inspectors; is their inspection efficient? — 

I do not see how it could be. They are unfitted by 
training and education and everything else for the 
work. 

819. Do you think that it would be necessary to 
have these inspections carried out as largely as possible 
by professional gentlemen? — I do. 

820. Prof. Mettam.— Speaking generally, throughout 
the country what is the class of cow — is it an old cow 
or a young cow that produces the milk? You mention 
in the summary of your evidence as one of the reasons 
of the deficiency of milk the unwise disposing of calves, 
heifers, young calves, cows and strippers?— I think the 
mention of the heifers there was only to show how the 
stock becomes depleted. 

821. What is the system with regard to the milking 
cows — do the people keep old or young cows for the 
purpose of producing milk?— As long as the old cow 
produces milk satisfactorily she is kept. They are more 
likely to sell her when she misses. 
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822. You were going to tell us something as to the 
relation between agriculture and the incidence of dis- 
ease. Will you explain exactly what you mean? — I 
think perhaps we cannot do better than take such a 
district as that around Mullingar and Castlepollard. If 
you wanted vegetables in Mullingar you would have to 
send to Dublin for them. There are thousands of 
acres of land under grass there, and this per- 
manent pasture is not of the best, and I believe it is 
deteriorating. Much of it is not well looked after. You 
have bushes in the gaps and whins are growing on the 
land. Red water in cattle is very much encouraged by 
the conditions on such lands. Insects which are car- 
riers live in land of that kind. There is little labour 
employed in that district. 

823. Mr. O’Brien. — Are there any labourers cot- 
tages there at all? — There are in some parts of it. I 
have very frequently been driving two hours in some of 
the districts and never met a soul. There is no labour, 
and if the people now wanted to go back to tillage, for a 
time they would find it very hard. The labour is not 
there. For want of labour the land is out of cultiva- 


Mr. Campbell. — No. Except they get a lead from 
the finding of a Commission like this. 

838. Lady Everard. — Is it your experience that very 
good grazing land is not the best for dairying? — I can- 
not say that. I have not gone into the matter. There 
are lands that are specially adapted for dairying pur- 
poses and others for fattening purposes. 

839. The Chairman.— You speak of neglect of farms 
being a source of infection to cattle in the district to 
which you refer? — Yes. 

840. Would it be possible to largely increase their 
productiveness and health by dressing the lands with 
lime and farmyard manure? — Yes. I am a great be- 
liever in lime. 

841. These lands are practically left in a state of 
nature? — Yes. 

842. And the owners and occupiers do practically 
nothing but change the cattle? — Yes. 

843. And expect the land to continue growing bone- 
producing stores without any aid whatever other than 
what Providence has endowed the soil with? — Yes, that 


tion, and for want of cultivation the labourer is dis- 
appearing and disease among cattle is favoured by 
neglect of the land. There is want of labour, want of 
tillage, and disease in the stock. 

824. Dr. Moorhead. — Philipstown is an agricultural 
district? — Yes, and as you go on to Frankford that is 
a good tillage district too. 

825. There are large numbers of cottages being built 
by the Tullamore District Council? — I am glad to hear 
that. 

826. Mr. Wilson. — While you are on the question of 
this inter-connection, I would like to know how the 
cattle trade affects the milk trade. Have you formed 
a definite opinion on that point? — I have. The trading 
and keeping of stores causes a preference for non- 
milking breeds. I was in Moate recently, and in 
Castlepollard, and I met friends buying cattle. One 
said, “ I am looking for White Faces ” — that is, Here- 
fords — and they won’t have anything else in that dis- 
trict. I do not think this class is renowned for its 
milking qualities. 

827. Mr. Campbell. — There is a very large number of 
Black Bulls — Polled Angus — sent out by the Depart- 
ment? — Yes. 

828. The Department subsidises about a thousand 
bulls every year, and a considerable number of those are 
Black Bulls? — Yes. I am told by the Tyrone men that 
the Hereford is no use to them, that it does not suit 
them, even as a store, as well as the Aberdeen Angus, 
and they say, furthermore, that they sometimes get a 
very fair milker from the Black Cross. 

829. That is the first cross? — Yes. 

830. Mr. Wilson. — Your opinion seems to be that 
the cattle trade has been adverse to the dairy trade? — 
Yes. I look upon the store trade as more exhausting 
to the land than anything else, because you are taking 
out of the land tons of mineral products. 

831. Lady Everard. — Don’t you think that this 
eleven months' system is doing much damage to the 
land? — I do not think I ought to give any opinion on 
that subject. 

832. What I mean to say is, unless you return the 
bone to the land you injure it? — What I want is the 
care of the land, and I have always been of opinion that 
the care of the land goes with healthy cattle, and that 
means increased labour. 

833. You said you were told the Herefords are not 
good milkers? — Yes. 

834. Do you not think a good milking strain could be 
bred with the first cross?— I think it is possible. The 
only thing I have heard farmers say is that the Here- 
fords can rear good calves. 

835. Dr. Moorhead. — Any young' animal during the 
time it is making its body will take a lot of bone out of 
the land? — Yes. There are districts which at present 
are given up to the store traffic. If I had my will I 
would increase the dairying at the expense of the 
stores. This is just purely a personal opinion. I think 
the dairying is more valuable for Ireland than the rais- 
ing of stores, because it carries with it increased 'em- 
ployment. 

836. Mr. O’Brien.— I t means healthier land?— Yes, 
and an increased population. 

837. Lady Everard.— Is it not a fact that the De- 
partment’s breeds are given through the County Com- 
mittees. The Department cannot say to any countv, 
you must only have a particular breed?— I cannot an- 
swer that. 


is so. 

844. That is a most uneconomical use of land? — Yes. 

845. And not only uneconomical from the point of 
view of the occupier, but also from the point of view 
of the well-being of the country? — If I may use the 
expression, I look upon it as absolutely immoral. I 
have in my mind a farm that I passed a few weeks ago. 
Some twenty years ago there were fine buildings that 
were never built for less than a couple of thousand 
pounds. The whole farm was bought for about £1,600. 
The man who has it lives miles away. The house and 
buildings are in ruins and there are docks along the 
fences, which are broken down. It is lamentable to 
look at the place. 

846. Mr. O’Brien. — There is some Act — I think it is 
the Noxious Weeds Act — and if that were carried out, 
and all those thistles and docks were removed, would 
there still be danger from the harbouring of ticks and 
other germ-carrying insects? — There would. That 
particular Act does not go far enough in the matter. 

847. Prof. Mettam. — Do you think tuberculosis is 
very common, generally speaking, in the dairy cattle of 
Ireland? — Honestly, I don’t. Having lived for many 
years in England, and compared the Irish cattle with 
others, I think they compare favourably with the cattle 
of other countries in regard to tuberculosis. 

848. Mr. O'Brien. — That is active tuberculosis? — I 
am speaking of clinical tuberculosis. 

849. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to clinical tubercu- 
losis, what is your opinion? Are. you fairly confident 
that in your area there is no clinical tuberculosis 
visible? — Yes, and I have to order cows out of the 
dairy. 

850. Prof. Mettam.— C an you follow these cows?— I 
know where they go. 

851. Mr. Wilson. — Would you not slaughter the 
cow on sight when you recognise clinical tuberculosis? 
— I am not strongly in favour of slaughtering any man’s 
animal without compensation. Those of you who re- 
member the experiments of Dr. Carmichael will know 
that his results showed that it was not quite necessary 
to slaughter all tubercular animals. A certain number 
of these could be used for breeding purposes, with a 
system of isolation. 

852. Prof. Mettam.— Those reacting to tuberculin? 
— Yes. 

853. Can you follow the cow that you have ordered 
out of the dairy? — She is sold in the Dublin markets as 
a stripper. 

854. Someone else gets her? — She is very probably- 
fattened either here or on the other side of the Channel. 

855. Mr. O'Brien. — Some of them would never fat- 
ten? — Some of them will. 

856. Is there not a sale at poor prices of many dis- 
eased cattle to local butchers for contract purposes — for 
supplying workhouses and the army, and that sort of 
thing? — Yes. There used to be a man in Kingstown, 
who is dead, who had an army contract, and we always 
knew what became of our failures. 

857. Prof. Mettam. — Don’t you think it would be 
very salutary when an animal is suffering from clinical 
tuberculosis to destroy it, paying compensation? — Yes. 

858. Mr. Wilson. — Have you any evidence that in 
your own district, and in others where the authority is 
less active, that the milk of an obviously tubercular 
animal is not used after the moment of diagnosis? — 

I am absolutely certain it is not used, because I have 
too good a system of espionage in my area. 
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859. Have you any evidence that it is done in other 
districts? — It would be a great pity for me to say any- 
thing to create a scare against creamery milk, because 
the arrangements are well carried out, but there is a 
great deal of milk of tubercular cows in every county 
I have been in. 

860. Sir John Lentaigne. — Do you think £10 is a 
fair compensation? — It would depend on the cow. 

861. Is it a good average? — It sounds a good average. 
Supposing a person gave £100 for a prize Shorthorn 
cow, is he to be offered £10 for her if she is to be 
slaughtered? 

862. The Chairman. — The compensation is limited 
according to the Order. That was a question I put to 
another witness — whether, in administering the Order, 
an official would be influenced by the knowledge that in 
slaughtering an animal, and allowing only £10 com- 
pensation, he may be inflicting a pecuniary loss on the 
owner? — There is a great danger that that would in- 
fluence a man of sensitive mind. 

868. Prof. Mettam. — £100 is an exceptional ease, and 
the person who can pay that would be able to take 
proper precautions? — Many a dairyman would give £24 
for a cow. 

864. The Chairman. — What I fear is that the sum 
fixed is so low that the officer will feel that he is doing 
a serious act with regard to a certain individual who 
has, through no fault of his own, had the misfortune to 
buy a cow that turned out to be tubercular, and for 
which the owner may have paid £16, £18 or £20, and 
that the person who puts the Order into operation 
against him knows that his act means sacrificing £10 or 
£12 of the owner’s money ; I think that he would be 
inclined to hesitate before carrying out such a drastic 
measure? — Yes. And there is one additional point, 
and that is, that the person having the administration 
of such' an Order should be in an independent position. 
Take my own case. Supposing I was altogether living 
on my practice and had to depend on the dairymen, 
as some veterinary surgeons have to, would it not be 
hard for me to go and condemn my own client? 

865. That is exactly what I say, and I think there 
should be some permissive power to value the animal 
with some reference to its real worth. You may say 
£10 is a good price for a diseased animal, but a fort- 
night or a month before the dairyman may have paid 
£16, £18 or £20 for the animal? — I think that the 
official should be a whole-time officer, if possible. That 
is why I object to the local authority. If there were 
some central authority with officers to carry out the 
inspections the work could be done properly. 

866. Miss McNeill. — Do you think that the Inspec- 
tor so appointed should do all the work, or should there 
be a reference from the local men? — The veterinary- 
surgeon is the proper person to inspect. If necessary, 
increase the staff rather than bring in laymen. 

867. Lady Everard. — You would suggest a whole- 
time officer for each county? — For such a district as he 
would be able to work. 

868. And who would he be responsible to — to some 
central authority? — Yes. 

869. You say, not the local authority? — No, not the 
local authority. 

870. Mr. Wilson. — By the local authority, would you 
include the county council? — I look on the county 
council as a local authority. 

871. Would it be much more expensive? — To the 
State? 

872. Yes? — I think it would be an economy. 

873. That is, the present salaries are scattered over 
a large number of veterinary surgeons, who only give 
part of their time to the work? — Yes. One veterinary 
surgeon might have three Unions, very often in differ- 
ent counties. Perhaps one of the Unions would be 15 
miles from where he lives, and when he is summoned 
he has no power to do anything. In fact the whole 
system at present under the Contagious Diseases Act is 
in a ridiculous condition. Some districts are without 
any verterinary surgeons. There are three or four in 
Omagh, with a population of less than 4,000, and if 
you draw a line from Ballinasloe to Galway, and from 
Ennis to Ncnagh, and complete the square, you had, 
until recently, an area of something like 2,000 square 
miles with not a veterinary surgeon in it; and until the 
Department sent a number of young men down into the 
country there were Counties Leitrim and Donegal, and 
that district from Killarney, with a curve to the coast, 
to Cork, some 4,000 square miles in all, with no veter- 
inary surgeon. 

874. The Chairman. — What has been done is not by 
any means complete? — It is being done only in the 


Congested Districts. It would be a saving to appoint 
whole-time officers in other parts. 

875. Mr. Campbell. — Is it your experience that the 
local authorities who are the masters of the present 
Inspectors are also the men who have to be inspected 
by the veterinary surgeons? — Yes, that is so. 

876. And you don’t consider that very satisfactory? 
— No, a man could not be your employer and you have 
punitive powers over him. 

877. The Chairman. — Have you discovered that there 
is considerable loss from contagious abortion? — Yes; in 
every district in Ireland. 

878. Has not that been checked by the dissemination 
of knowledge amongst those who are owners of the 
stock? — I believe so. In fact, only for that knowledge 
I think the dairy industry would have been practically 
destroyed. 

879. It could not stand the strain? — No. Here are 
a few figures. In County Kilkenny there were 40,000 
cows, and after making a very careful calculation, I 
came to the conclusion that I was putting it at a low 
■ estimate when I said that ten per cent, of the cows 
were suffering from abortion ; that means the loss of 
a season’s milk and a calf. Putting a calf at £1 and 
the milk at £5 you have a loss of £6. 4,000 cows at 
£5 would mean £20,000 lost in that county. Assum- 
ing that we had a million and a half of milch cows in 
Ireland, and that ten per cent, of these cows suffer 
from abortion, that gives you 150,000, and multiplied 
by five it gives a loss of three quarters of a million 
sterling. 

880. Mr. O’Brien. — That is a low estimate? — Yes. 
If I said two or three millions a year loss I would be 
nearer to it. 

881. Would not that loss be modified to a great ex- 
tent if there was some winter dairying and tillage, in 
this way — that the cows would not then be calving at 
the same time, and where a cow slipped in the early 
stages she could be put to the bull again. They don’t 
do so in my own district now? — That is so. In 
Tyrone they are complaining bitterly because the calf 
would not come at the right time. These are sold off 
and shipped out of the country, or go to be fattened. 

882. Lady Everard. — Do you consider this a usual 
thing? — I can give you an instance. If you go to 
Charleville or Kilmallock at certain seasons of the year 
you will find cows sold in thousands for no other reason 
than that they have aborted, and these are sent about 
the country and into England, spreading the disease 
wherever they go, and are lost to the dairy industry. 

883. Mr. Wilson. — Does your estimate of ten per 
cent, refer to the present moment? — On some farms it 
will run to ninety per cent., and in others to one per 
cent. Only yesterday I met a man who had ten cows, 
of which nine aborted this year. There was a lady in 
Cliffoney, Co. Sligo, to whose place I was sent, and I 
inspected her herd of 27 cows, and found only three of 
them were in calf. That meant a loss of £120 to her, 
nearer to £200. 

884. Mr. Campbell. — Did you not go into the whole 
thing rather carefully in the County Limerick at one 
time? — I did, but I fancy I handed over my papers to 
the Agricultural Inspector there. I think he and I 
went into the matter together. 

885. You could not say now as to whether there has 
been any improvement in the County Limerick? — No. 

886. You do not know whether there has been an 
improvement owing to increased instruction? — I can- 
not answer with regard to the Dairy and Cowsheds 
Order, but in other respects there has been a great 
improvement. 

887. Lady Everard. — Don’t you think it possible 
that extreme cleanliness and treatment ought to put a 
stop to this disease of contagious abortion? — Well, 
there is no doubt that the disease is much favoured by 
dirt, and I believe that strict attention to hygiene would 
banish it; but in addition, for the present, we ought 
to hope for some means of securing immunity. It is 
easy to tell the people to keep clean, but one dirty man 
in a parish could set all the others astray, and, for the 
present at any rate, it would be desirable that scsme 
means should be found of securing immunity. 

888. Prof. Mettam. — The farmers themselves are be- 
coming alive to the fact that this is a very serious 
question? — Yes. 

889. And they are doing their best to check its rav- 
ages? — Yes, they are doing a. great deal. 

890. Mr. O'Brien. — Are you of opinion that the de- 
crease in the milk would be largely due to the preva- 
lence of abortion? — Yes, it is one of the chief causes. 
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891. Not only that the calves are lost, but also that 
it makes it very difficult to keep up a strain of good 
milkers? — Yes. I know one man who invested his all 
in a herd and contagious abortion broke out amongst 
his stock and broke him, leaving him dependent on his 
friends. 

892. You are of opinion that the milk supply de- 
pends to a large extent on getting rid of this disease? — 
Yes. 

893. It is a very big item? — It is very important. 

894. The Chairman. — Is it really the most important 
item? — I think it is. 

895. Mr. O’Brien. — Is the germ that produces this 
disease left lying on the ground, or is it absolutely 
destroyed. We know that in a great many cases the 
foetus is left lying about and nothing is done. Do the 
germs that are lying on the land with the aborted 
foetus die readily or stay in the land? — A good deal 
would depend on the conditions of the weather, and so 
on. In many cases I have known them to lie in the 
open air for weeks. 

896. Supposing you have the aborted fetus lying 
about the ground, is there danger to cattle grazing over 
that ground? — Yes, I believe so, for a considerable 
time. I can go as far as three weeks. 

897. Where the Department of Agriculture has 
established premium bulls — I suppose these have come 
under your notice?— Not officially, but I have inquired 
about them. 

898. Are these bulls supposed to be under the im- 
mediate inspection of any particular person? — Yes, 
under the Department’s own officials, but that is not 
my branch. 

899. There are precautions taken that these pre- 
mium bulls, to which practically the best cattle are 
sent, are inspected and disinfected and every care taken 
that they would not be the means of spreading infec- 
tion? — The Department has very strict rules, both with 
regard to treatment and prevention. 

900. I say this because there is a very prevalent idea 
that people who have failed with their own bulls to get 
their cattle in calf send them as a last resort to the 
Department's premium bulls, and that in consequence 
the premium bull is very often infected and is a 
spreader of disease. I want to know your own ex- 
perience with regard to that. A little common rut of 
a bull, which no one cares about, is used because he 
escapes infection to a largo extent; but the premium 
bull is in the centre of the district, and he is very 
much exposed to infection, so that he often gets a 
bad name. Is there any provision that the cows 
brought to this bull are disinfected before they are 
brought? — I always tell bull-owners that if there is 
the slightest suspicion of a cow to send her away. 

901. Is there any test to show whether these germs 
are present in an animal? — There is no clinical test. 

902. Prof. Mettam. — Have you tried abortin? — No. 

903. I may tell the Commission that abortin is not 
satisfactory. — We are very much hindered by non- 
sensical ideas encouraged by people who ought to know 
better. There is the theory of the goat. At the bot- 
tom of that there is a little grain of truth — the fact of 
the matter is that any farmer whose cattle are suffer- 
ing from abortion would find goat’s milk useful as a 
substitute for such cows’ milk. In the same way the 
method of prevention of blackleg was to hang up a 
black leg in the chimney. 

004. Mr. Campbell. — Are there many other super- 
stitions with regard to the prevention of abortion?— 
Yes; one is a surgical operation which in inconceiv- 
ably cruel and absolutely idiotic. 

905. Is there the superstition of burying the fetus 
in the stable? — Yes. 

906. Mr. O’Brien. — There is a prevalent idea that 
the keeping of goats on the same land as the cattle 
will prevent abortion. Is there anything in the fact 
that the goats will eat a certain herbage that the cows 
will not eat? — I don’t know that. 

907. Mr. Campbell. — You mentioned the Castle- 
eraig experiments? — Yes. 

908. Can you tell exactly what methods were adopted 
there? — It was a matter, I think, of isolation. 

909. Do you think the use of the tuberculin test to 
separate the sound from the unsound is reliable? — Yes. 

910. The object is to separate the cattle?— Yes. 

911. Suppose we did that in this country, what 
would you do with the animals that re-acted to the 
tuberculin test? — I would use them for anything ex- 
cept dairy purposes. 
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912. Have you any idea as to the percentage of dairy 
cows that would re-act? — I can only make a guess. 

913. You know the cattle at Glasnevin? — Yes. 

914. Would you be surprised to hear that 50 per cent, 
of them would re-act? — I must confess that I would 
not be surprised to hear it. What I mean to say is, 
that those animals have been selected not for their 
health but for their points and milking qualities, and 
everything else, of course, has been subordinated to 
that; but I think that the average of tuberculous 
cattle throughout the country would not be more than 
ten per cent. 

915. Dr. McWeeney tested the cattle at Glasnevin 
ten years ago, and they are of the same type, the best 
that can be bought in the Dublin market, and he found 
over 40 per cent, of them re-acted, and your estimate 
is very much lower than that of any other person who 
has studied the question. If that were the case in the 
pick of the Dublin market, don’t you think it would 
apply elsewhere? — I don’t think so. I never get a herd 
in County Dublin so high as that. 

916. Would you be surprised that the percentage in 
Great Britain is over 50? — No. 

917. Prof. Mettam. — Do you remember the result of 
the examination of Queen Victoria’s herd at Windsor? 

—No. 

918. Forty animals were tested and 36 re-acted. 

Mr. Campbell. — That was 90 per cent. You think 

the percentage in Ireland is not so high as in Great 
Britain? — Quite so. 

919. We will shift the ground to Great Britain, 

There you will agree with me that probably 50 per’ 
cent, of the cattle will be found to re-act? — Yes. 

920. What would you do with that 50 per' cent. r 
bearing in mind that they are the best that can be 
found in the country? — I would breed from them and 
carry on an isolation plan, but I would not persist in 
breeding from them. I would fatten them. 

921. You would breed from these fine cows? — Yes, 
and take their calves from them. 

922. When that cow was finished, what would you 
do? — Send her to the butcher. 

923. Would you consider it a serious thing if we sent 
these cows to the butcher? — No. If you adopted the 
system that is adopted in some foreign countries of 
marking different grades of meat, and have some of it 
destroyed and some sterilised, you could make very 
good use of such meat. 

924. Taking the animals at Glasnevin that would 
re-act, do you think that there would be much likeli- 
hood that these would be condemned for food? — I am 
thinking of one at Glasnevin that died of tuberculosis. 

925. That was a pure-bred cow? — Yes. 

925a. Take the dairy herd. Do you expect that if 
these animals were fattened and sent to the butcher 
they would be condemned for food? — You never know 
until you cut them open. 

926. Would you be surprised that none of these had 
been condemned? — It would depend on who had in- 
spected them. Was it a whole-time officer? 

927. I don t think so. Are not people sending dairy 
cows of that kind to the market every day, and they 
are always as likely to be tubercular as the cows we 
are referring to? — Yes. 

928. Would you expect that many of them would 
be unfit for human food? — Do you mean reacting 

929. Yes. — I think a large proportion of them would 
pass. 

930. I asked you the question for a special purpose, 
because if we are going to try to eradicate tuberculosis - 
it can only be done by a system of isolation and rigid 
inspection in this country, but we are not allowed by 
public opinion in this country to advise the farmer to 
sell his cows to the butcher if they re-act? — I am 
afraid I have often done it. Take Greystones — a great 
number of professional men come there from Dublin, 
and the dairy people are put on their best behaviour. 

Every dairyman had his cows tested for tuberculosis 
every spring. 

931. Mr. O’Brien. — By whom? — I declined to do it, 
as I am their Inspector, and they get outside veteri- 
nary surgeons, and they get certificates that their cows 
are free from tuberculosis. Any cows that are con- 
demned are sent off to the Dublin Market. 

932. Sir John Lentaigne. — There is a good deal of 
grass feeding of Dublin dairy cattle in your district? 

— Yes. 

933. What are the arrangements for milking these 
during the summer? — On a summer’s evening thev 
drive out to the field. They unharness the horse, and 
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tip up the van, and sleep along the hedgerow; wake up 
in the morning and pick a few mushrooms. They 
milk the cows, and have a cloth to strain the milk into 
the churn. 

934. Are the cans clean when they go out, or do they 
wash them in the nearest ditch? — I think they scald the 
cans for their own protection to prevent the "milk going 
sour. The point I always grumble about is the condi- 
tion of the men themselves — men going out like that, 
and sleeping under the hedges, and starting to milk in 
the morning. Another point that struck mo this morn- 
ing was the careless way the milk was brought on the 
railways. I know one man who had a dairy in a cer- 
tain urban district, and owing to his dirty habits it 
was rendered impossible for him to carry on his busi- 
ness there, and he went down the line. He sends his 
milk up by train. There is no inspection where he is, 
and first of all there is the condition of the milk that 
such a person would send and the conditions under 
which it is brought up. Some time ago, at a station 
a few miles from Dublin, a man was prosecuted for 
stealing milk out of milk cans and substituting water. 
If that can be done any contamination can go on. 

935. Sir John Lentaigne.— What is the efiect on the 
land of this successive sending out of cattle? — It must 
deteriorate to a certain extent. Very often these 
dairymen find it necessary to supplement the grass, 
and in that way it is rather an advantage to the land. 

936. Mr. O’Brien. — Feeding the cattle with feeding 
stuffs? — Yes, generally grains. 

937. The Chairman. — What is your opinion as re- 
gards grains as food for milch cows? — I have never 
had anv reason to blame it for any disease. 

938. Is not there an amount of fermentation? — I 
think a much more dangerous thing- is the wash. Many 
of the dairymen are of opinion that wash is one of the 
causes of abortion in housed cattle. 

939. Has it any other injurious effect on their 
health? — I don’t think so. It is said to force the 
milk. 

940. Lady Everard. — Under whose inspection are 
these boys and cattle that are sent out from the city 
to the country? — I don't think they are under any- 
one’s inspection; but the urban authority from which 
they come have the right to come after them. 

941. Miss McNeill. — The authority by which they 
are registered? — Yes. If a man comes out from Dub- 
lin Sir Charles Cameron’s officers can follow him. 

942. Lady Everard. — We asked that question of Sir 
Charles Cameron, and he did not think they had the 
power. Supposing a tubercular cow comes under 
Article 21 of the Dairies Order, has the Medical Officer 
of Health power to go to the district where the milk 
comes from?— I believe so. 

943. Prof. Mettam. — Is it your opinion that Sir 
Charles Cameron, or one of his officers, would have 
power to go into the district supplying the milk to 
Dublin and examine the condition of the dairy, and 
also examine the cows, and take samples of the milk? 
— I believe so. At any rate, Kingstown and my dis- 
trict take it for granted that such a power exists. 
What we do is this, so as to save trouble — the Execu- 
tive Sanitary Officer in Kingstown will write to the 
Clerk of the Rathdown Union, and ask him for any 
information he requires, and we also give them any 
information they want. 

944. Mr. O'Brien. — With regard to the train-borne 
milk, is there any system of inspection at either end 
to see that the cans are properly closed and that they 
are properly treated on the railway? — I have never 
heard of any; and what is more, you will sometimes 
see on the receiving platform milk transferred from one 


vessel to another and perhaps a vaouum cleaner work- 
ing a few yards away. 

945. I had a letter from a gentleman on this ques- 
tion, and he stated : — “ I should like to draw your at- 
tention to the filthy state of the milk arriving in 
Dublin. Sometime ago I was waiting at Westland 
Row for the arrival of a train. I saw the milk train 
arrive with the cans in open wagons. Few, if any, of 
the cans had tight-fitting lids, and one or two were 
covered with a piece of old mackintosh in a filthy 
state. I took the lids off several of the cans, and 
there was a regular crust of filth on the top of the 
milk.” Do you think that is a prevalent condition? — 
I might have written that letter myself, but I did 
not. 

946. Do you think it wise, in order to prevent that 
sort of thing, to have provision made for taking action 
against the Railway Company for carrying milk in that 
condition, and so compel them to refuse receiving it 
unless it was properly sealed? — Somebody should be 
made amenable. 

947. Do you think that all milk cans sent up by 
train should not only be locked, but that also they 
should be sealed? — That would be a very good plan. 
They stole 61bs. of butter from me a short time ago, 
and the Railway Company gave me no redress when I 
reported the matter to them. 

948. Prof. Mettam.— -I s it not a fact that the beef 
of a tuberculous cow is not very dangerous for human 
consumption? — I fail to see how it could be. 

949. Unless there was generalised tuberculosis? — 
Unless you get a lesion in a very advanced state, but 
speaking generally, the greater part of the carcass is 
innocuous. 

950. If it was a local lesion you would not destroy 
the carcass? — No. 

951. In the case of a thorough-bred cow, no one 
might suspect her of tuberculosis, and she might have 
it in a generalised state? — I quite agree. I have seen 
cattle bought in the Dublin market in good butcher’s 
condition which were absolutely unfit for human con- 
sumption, being so affected with tuberculosis. 

952. Dr. Moorhead. — What about the calves of such 
animals? — The calf for some time after birth would 
probably not carry the infection. 

953. With regard to the White Scour, is that found 
in these creamery districts? — It is found there, but not 
solely there. The disease exists chiefly in districts 
where there is only summer dairying. But it some- 
times turns up in other districts, being carried there 
by the system they have of selling their calves in these 
districts. As soon as the calf is born they take her 
away and sell her. These calves may develop the 
disease. 

954. It is born with it?— Yes, but I believe also 
that it could be found hanging about the sheds. 

955. It is not the milk that does it? — No. 

956. Mr. Campbell. — I think the impression ■ was 
left on the minds of some of the members of the Com- 
mission that the white scour area was co-extensive 
with the creamery districts. To some extent that is 
true, but there is nothing of that kind in the North? 
— Except where it is imported. 

957. Do you consider that the creameries are in any 
way responsible for the white scour? — Not for any 
disease at all, except when the creamery milk is im- 
properly used. 

958. The Chairman. — We may have to call on you 
again, Professor Mason, to give us a little further 
evidence at a later stage? — I shall be glad to come 
again if you require me. 


Mr. R. A. Anderson examined. 


959. The Chairman. — You have been connected, 
Mr. Anderson, with the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society for many years? — Since it was started in 
1894. 

960. Would you be good enough to give us, very 
ahortly, the objects for which the Association was 
started and the circumstances under which it was 
called into existence— I do not mean anything very 
elaborate, merely an outline? — In 1889 Sir Horace 
Plunkett introduced the idea of agricultural co-opera- 
tion amongst Irish farmers. This idea was pursued 
until 1894, when the work: resulting from his advice 
had grown so large that .it necessitated the establish- 
;ig 9 nt of a Society- to :carry ;: it. on. The Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society was formed in 1894. The 


objects of this Society were to promote agricultural 
organisation among farmers in Ireland wherever it 
appeared to the Association to be desirable that 
farmers should act in common rather than as units. 

961. And as the outcome of that idea the Organisa- 
tion extended its operations into different parts of the 
country? — Into practically all the counties of Ireland. 

962. What part did the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society play in the establishment of -cream- 
eries? — When it commenced its operations there 
were a considerable number of proprietary creameries 
established in the South of Ireland side by side with . a 
few co-operative creameries, . seventeen in- number', I 
think, which had been established by the. pioneers, as 
I may call them, of the co-operative movement. 
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963. Those were gentlemen who carried their 
opinions into certain districts before it began to move 
as a regularly organised body? — Quite so. The idea 
of the founders of the movement was that the cream- 
eries which had been established would effect a revolu- 
tion in the dairying industry. They had transformed 
the home dairy industry into a factory industry, and 
the idea which possessed the promoters of the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative movement was that if there was 
profit in this business it should become the profit of the 
farmers who co-operated, rather than the profit of the 
individual who exploited them. 

964. I take it they had a twofold object in view, 
in the first instance, they desired to improve the con- 
ditions under which Irish butter was produced, and 
having accomplished that object they desired to secure, 
the best possible ' price for the improved article? — 
That is so. The Irish butter trade had been a very- 
great national asset up to, I may say, 1880, when 
foreign competition began to close in about us, and 
Irish butter was driven, not only from the British, but 
also from the Irish markets. The Danish butter first 
came in, and butter from other countries shortly after 
began to follow, and it was ascertained that this new 
competition was entirely due to the fact that the far- 
mers of the competing countries had adopted modern 
methods and the most up-to-date machinery to produce 
butter of a better quality, and what was of more impor- 
tance, of a uniform quality. 

965. And it was obvious at that time that if some 
effort was not made to improve the trade generally, 
that Irish butter must go under in the competition 
with the improved methods practised by other coun- 
tries? — The Irish butter trade had practically gone under 
at that time. The prices obtainable were such that quite 
a large number of farmers had gone out of the dairy 
business altogether, and had reverted to dry stock 
farming. 

966. Finding butter-making was an unprofitable oc- 
cupation ? — Yes. 

967. How far do you think that the establishment 
of creameries has affected the milk supply for domestic 
purposes in the districts where they have been estab- 
lished? — As far as I can ascertain, the complaints 
which have reached us, and they are very few, have 
come from counties where there are no creameries at 
all. The most bitter cry has reached us from County 
Meath, and some from County Roscommon, but in the 
creamery districts we have had no complaints. Per- 
haps that was because the people might not think that 
we were the proper body to appeal to in the matter, 
but at all events, we have not heard many complaints 
as to the scarcity of milk. At the same time, I am 
quite prepared to admit that there is a scarcity of milk 
all over Ireland, and not only in creamery districts, 
and I do not think one part of Ireland is much worse 
off than another in that respect. I may also say that 
one of the ambitions of our Society is to so improve 
the conditions under which milk is produced that it 
may be provided for human consumption in country 
and urban districts as well at a price which will en- 
able it to be bought by the very poorest of the people. 

968. Do you happen to know whether creameries 
ever vend milk for local consumption? — They do. 

969. There is nothing in the principles laid down in 
the establishment of creameries, or in the agreement 
entered into by .members of Co-operative Societies, to 
prevent their selling milk in small quantities for local 
consumption, if the demand exists? — Absolutely 
nothing. There is a rule which provides that when a 
farmer joins a creamery he shall bind himself to supply 
all his milk to the particular creamery in which he has 
invested his money, except such as is required for 
local consumption. 

970. Your arrangements do not forbid him from 
utilising whatever milk he thinks necessary for his 
own family? — No. 

971. Mr. O’Brien. — You said just now, “ for local 
consumption,” that he is not restricted for local con- 
sumption? — I think the words are “ domestic con- 
sumption.” 

972. The Chairman. — There is no such prohibition 
as I have referred to in your rules? — No. 

978. And it would seem that the price paid at 
creameries for milk is by no means prohibitive? — No. 

974. The price paid at the creameries is a price cal- 
culated on the percentage of butter fat which the milk 
contains? — It is really not bought, but a value is put 
upon it in proportion to the butter-making capacity of 


the milk, and this price, which perhaps would not be 
5 d. a gallon, would be far less than that milk would 
realise if sold retail. If any .creamery could dispose of 
its milk at what I might call the popular price of Id. 
per pint, I have no doubt they would do better busi- 
ness by selling milk than by making butter. 

975. So that in your opinion the retail trade of milk, 
would yield a larger percentage of profit, both to the' 
producer and to the Co-operative Society, if it couM 
be sold for local consumption at ordinary rates?— -I 
assume that it would mean from 70 per cent, to 80 
per cent, increase, so that there could be no question 
of absence of inducement to the farmer. 

976. And from the pounds, shilling, and pence point 
of view there can be no doubt that the prices offered 
are not so high as to induce the farmer to withhold a 
sufficient quantity for his domestic supply and a 
supply for his labourer? — No. The establishment of 
creameries has undoubtedly raised the value of 
milk. Under the old system prices were lower, ex- 
penses greater, and production less. By the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery you can produce a larger 
quantity of butter from milk and reduce expenses, and 
by placing a uniform article of excellent quality on 
the market you can get a better price; consequently 
the value of "milk has appreciated, but not to such an 
extent as to prevent the creameries selling their milk 
to the people of the district if there was an organised 
demand for it. 

977. Mr. Campbell. — At Id. a pint? — That is so. 

977a.' The Chairman. — You think creameries have no 

influence in restricting the domestic supply of milk?— 
No. I put it down to other causes. In the first place, if 
a farmer now begins retailing his milk to neighbours he 
comes up against two obstacles — one is dishonesty on 
his own farm, that is to say, a person buying a. pint 
of milk may get a quart. No farmer likes to hand over 
this kind of retail trade to irresponsible persons who 
are easily influenced. Another reason is that he comes 
under the operation of the Dairies Order. It is quite 
true that he comes under the operation of that Order 
when he is a supplier of milk to the creameries, but I 
think he feels that if he throws in his lot with a 
number of other people who are . also supplying 
creameries, the operation of the Order Will not be so 
hurtful to him as if he were acting as a milk seller in 
his own district. 

978. Dealing with the question of the milk supply, 
how far do you think the administration of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order restrains the farmers from em- 
barking in this retail sale of milk? — I am quite sure 
that, while we were inclined to welcome any restric- 
tions which are fairly imposed on the production of 
milk, or any article which is required for human con- 
sumption, we think that some of these restrictions 
are enforced in a way which is really imperilling the 
dairy industry of the country as a great national asset. 
Apparently there is no regular system of administer- 
ing this Order. In the evidence which I propose to 
offer on this subject I would refer to the replies of 
sixty-six Societies to whom circulars were addressed. 
In eleven of these cases the Order was not adopted at 
all, in twenty-five cases it was adopted, in twenty-one 
cases it was strictly enforced, in twenty-four cases 
there was a serious loss of milk supplies, in twenty- 
nine cases it was not strictly enforced, in twenty cases 
the Order made no difference whatever. In seven 
cases only it increased the attention of the farmers to 
the necessity of greater cleanliness, in forty-six cases 
no improvement was visible. Fifty-eight of the socie- 
ties protested against the application of the Order un- 
less it was made applicable to all milk producers, 
whether they were making the butter in their own 
homes or sending their milk to the creameries. 

979. Are these replies from all over the country? — 
Yes. I hand in a copy of the circular that was issued 
and a list of the queries that were attached thereto.* 

980. Do you suggest that any of the provisions con- 
tained in the Dairies and Cowsheds Order were too. 
drastic in their effect? — Well, it is rather a large order 
to set oneself up as an authority superior to the Local 
Government Board, but I do think that the provision 
requiring 500 cubic feet of air space over each cow 
ought to be modified wherever it can be proved that 
the ventilation of the cowshed was adequate. I can 
conceive a cowshed so constructed that it would con- 
tain 500 cubic feet air space and yet have a vitiated 
atmosphere, and I can conceive a shed in which the 
air space would be less and sanitary conditions com- 
plied with. On the whole, T think, the intention of 


‘ See Appendix A, page 359. 
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the Order was excellent, and so far as the co-operative 
creameries are concerned, our opposition would drop if 
it were extended to dairy farmers generally. 

981. Surely that is not the fault of the Order itself, 
but of the Local Authority or Central Authority re- 
sponsible for the administration in not enforcing it?— 
The Order is obligatory on the Local Authorities. 

982. Obviously the duty of enforcing its adminis- 
tration rests with the Central Authority ?— With the 
Local Authority when they put it into force. 

983. What I wanted to convey is this — that the 
Central Authority promulgating that Order has a cer- 
tain power to enforce its being put into operation by 
the local body if it so desires? — Yes. 

984. Do you complain that that power has not been 
made sufficient use of? — We complain in some cases 
that the Order has not been enforced with any regu- 
larity; in many cases the Order has not been enforced 
at all, in others it is enforced partially, in others it is 
enforced in a way that is calculated to injure the most 
progressive dairy farmers — the men who send their 
milk to creameries. 

985. In other words, if its operation were made uni- 
versal you would not find fault with any of the powers 
conferred by the Order? — No; we might even be in- 
clined to suggest more stringent regulations. 

986. We would be glad to hear your suggestions as 
to extended powers? — I am speaking for a Committee 
and not for myself, but I think I might say that the 
Committee of the Organisation Society would be pre- 
pared to go just as far as any reasonable suggestion 
would carry them in regard to the supplying of pure 
milk for human consumption, provided that the con- 
ditions under which this milk is supplied apply all 
round to people making butter in their own homes or 
supplying creameries. What we object to is, that 
when a number of farmers in a locality have gone to 
•considerable expense to level up the quality of 
Irish butter they should be pounced upon by the Local 
Authority, whereas people who stick to the old system 
of selling butter, and selling it possibly under insani- 
tary conditions, are let go scot free. We object to that, 
and think it is a public danger, and, furthermore, I 
may say that a certain amount of milk must be sold 
•over which there is no supervision. With the 
•creameries the supervision is very strict. 

987. Your complaint is that there is unequal ad- 
ministration of the Order? — Yes. 

988. In some districts you say it is rigidly enforced, 
in others partially, in others it is in operation but 
scarcely enforced at all, and in others it is not in 
operation? — Yes. But the main objection is that it 
does not apply all round. 

989. Mr. Wilson. — This rather brings up the point 
of Article (1), Section (V.), of the Order itself, and of 
the interpretation. The Order in its present form ex- 
pressly excludes the very class of people whom you 
would think it ought to include? — Yes. 

990. If the existing law were enforced these people 
would still be left out? — That is so. 

991. The Chairman. — At present, as you are aware, 
the only power taken under that Order is to enforce 
registration. It has been suggested that that might be 
•extended to licensing. What would your view be of 
that particular question? — Provided it is universal, I 
have no objection to licensing as well as registration. 

992. Do you think it would be an additional safe- 
guard to the public health and also ensure the purity 
of the milk supply? — I personally would have no ob- 
jection to it at all. 

993. I see you want to direct attention to the 
absence of dairying; does that refer to certain dis- 
tricts? — Yes. 

994. Have you got any districts in mind where it 
is absent? — The great belt between Drogheda and 
Wicklow right across Ireland — the English Pale on the 
eastern side and the congested districts on the wes- 
tern. One part is stated to be too good, and the other 
is too bad for dairying. 

995. And this is used to supply the Saxon with beef? 
— Yes. 

996. Is it your opinion that the land of that district 
could be more advantageously and economically used 
m the production of milk rather than in the produc- 
tion of beef? — I would prefer not to give an opinion 
on that point, because I have heard people say that if 
you put a cow on the dairy farms of Meath she tends 
to grow fat rather than produce butter. Then, on the 
Western side the land is too bad to attempt dairying 
on anything of a large scale. I think, though, that 


there are quite a number of districts on the border- 
land, if I may say so, where tillage is being practised 
in which the future of winter dairying will be found. 
You cannot continue dairying in any country un- 
less you produce an all-the-year-round supply. These' 
tillage districts may in time solve that problem, be- 
cause farmers there understand the cultivation of the 
land, and would, I am sure, be ready to try experi- 
ments in feeding which would enable them to produce 
milk during the winter, as our Danish competitors do 
at the present time. I know districts in Denmark 
where they have an absolutely uniform supply, and the 
quality of the butter produced is practically identical 
all the year round, and this is due to the fact that they 
understand the question of milk production and also 
of feeding, which is an important thing. They have 
a great deal more of stall-feeding than we have in Ire- 
land. We may rely on six months of grass feeding, 
and have six months of stall-feeding, but in Denmark 
they cannot count on more than four months of grass 
feeding, and that is artificial grass. 

997. Do you think that winter dairying could be 
made to pay in Ireland? — I think it could, and I think 
it must come. I have always held that if winter 
dairying cannot be established in Ireland the dairying 
industry must ultimately fail. 

998. I take it that you have no doubt that in order 
to carry out winter dairying in a scientific and prac- 
tical way tillage is essential? — Yes, absolutely. 

999. And that if we hope to secure anything like a 
uniform supply of milk all the year round winter 
dairying is necessary? — That is so. 

1000. Is there anything in the soil or climate of 

Ireland which forbids the hope that it is possible to 
produce such food as will be suitable for the main- 
tenance of cattle in the season that grass is not avail- 
able? — I don't think so. There are difficulties un- 
doubtedly. There are parts of Ireland where grass is 
the main fodder, and where the land is rather of a 
heavy nature and rather difficult to cultivate; but I 
have been informed recently, and I have reason to 
believe my information is correct, that crops could be 
produced for the ensilage system, as in America. It 
was tried in one or two places with success One 
gentleman who attempted this system of feeding got 
first prize for winter-made butter at the Dublin Show. 
Without creameries you cannot have winter dairying, 
because you must be independent of temperature, and 
you must have a proper apparatus to remove any un- 
pleasant odour. It is quite possible to get rid of any 
difficulty that might arise under this head. For in- 
stance, if you were to feed cows on a suitable food 

1001. Turnips? — I don’t know if you could use 
turnips, but I believe you could get rid of bad flavour 
by judicious pasteurisation and by inoculating the 
cream, which will give practically the same flavour 
to the butter as that made from grass in the summer. 

I think that the question of feeding is becoming more 
and more simple as we go on. It is mainly a question 
of what class of food you can produce cheapest. 

1002. Have you any reason to think that the milk 
is not supplied to creameries in a reasonably pure 
condition? — As regards cleanliness, I am afraid that 
the habits of the people are very much against the 
supply of pure milk, but I am glad to say, after an 
experience of twenty-two years, the cleanliness of the 
milk is vastly improved, and we don’t notice now such 
things as we did when 1 began this work. 

1003. Can you say whether the milk is affected by 
any germs of disease? — No; what I can speak of is the 
absence of adulteration and dirt. 

1004. I take it you would be in favour of support- 
ing any legislation which would improve the condi- 
tions under which milk is produced, either from the 
hygienic or creamery point of view? — Certainly. May 
I supplement that answer by saying this — if such 
regulations were enforced, and we were able to tell the 
public that our butter was made under these condi- 
tions, I believe that it would be an advertisement of 
enormous value to the Irish trade. 

1005. And enhance its price? — Yes. 

1006. You allude in your summary of evidence to 
the low rate of wages paid to the agricultural 
labourers ? — Yes. 

1007. Do you speak of the country as a whole or of 
certain districts?— I am speaking of it from the Board 
of Trade returns, as compared with the returns from 
England and Scotland, and also with the districts in. 
Ireland with which I have an intimate knowledge; 
and I have come to the conclusion that the scarcity 
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of labour in Irelund is very largely duo to bad wages 
aud the absence of inducement to labour on the land, 
and that the land is becoming deteriorated in conse- 
quence. Emigration is bleeding the country white, 
and the people who are left are not fit to labour, and if 
they were fit to labour the wages which are offered 
are not an inducement to labour. 

1008. When you speak of the scarcity of labour, do 
you mean that the labourers are not in the country or 
that they are unwilling to engage in the occupations 
which dairying imposes? — To both, and I think that 
the number of people who employ large numbers of 
agricultural labourers is reduced. They have sold 
their properties and have left, or are about to leave 
the country. Quite apart from that, two systems of 
legislation have materially affected the relations of the 
farmer and labourer. One is the legislation providing 
the labourer with housing accommodation, and I wish 
the Commission to clearly understand that I would 
welcome personally any legislation which w.ould give 
the labourer a release from the hovel in which he used 
to live; but I think the present system of providing 
him with a house is open to so many objections that 
it is very doubtful whether it has accomplished its 
•object. 

1009. I would be glad if you pointed out to the Com- 
mission exactly what you think is the reason why the 
provision of these houses has in a certain degree de- 
creased the supply of labour? — May I give my own 
case. I farmed about 400 acres in the County Cork 
myself. On this farm we employed a certain number 
of men This was before the Labourers Acts. These 
men and ourselves took good times and bad times as 
they came. We lived in a sort of friendly community 
which had nothing else in view but the success of the 
farming, and these people got amongst other things 
a plentiful supply of milk, and the young children got 
as much milk as they wanted. The labourers also got 
fresh plots of land for potatoes every year, and they had 
free houses which, I admit, were not very good. They 
had poor wages, but they were contented and happy, and 
no more loyal or honest body of men could be found. 
Each qualified and specialised in the particular branch 
of work he took up. They were very efficient and ab- 
solutely honest, and the most loyal men you could 
meet. If your crops were in jeopardy they would work 
until dark night to save them. What is the position 
now? They are no longer attached to the farmer. 
They have houses a't a rent which represents only one- 
third of the cost, and the other two-thirds are paid 
by the ratepayers, and the farmer takes advantage of 
the fact to pay his labourers less. The labourer is 
under no obligation to work for the farmer, nor the 
farmer to employ him. I dont’ think I am going too 
far when I say that the effect of this legislation is to 
bring about an absolute divorce between the farmer 
and the labourer in Ireland, greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of both classes. 

1010. Don’t you think that economic causes gene- 
rally have led up to this condition of affairs. Inde- 
pendent altogether of the changes which have taken 
place, don’t you think that the spirit is different be- 
tween employer and employee than it was in the 
days you are referring to, and that if there had been 
no Labourers Acts the relations between the farmer 
and labourer would have altered? — I think they are 
going to undergo a further alteration. I think that 
the relations between the farmer and labourer are 
going to become more and more strained. I think 
that the labourers who are organising themselves into an 
association in the South of Ireland as fast as they can, 
are going to demand an economic holding ; that they are 
going to ask the farmer for a slice of the land that he 
has bought, and this is probably going to produce 
one of the most bitter fights that we have ever seen in 
this country, and I think it is coming, and very soon. 
The reason I introduced this matter into my evidence 
was because I wanted to show that there is one cause 
which may possibly operate against the labourer being 
able to get a milk supply from the farmer — that they 
are no longer on the old friendly terms. 

1011. You have dealt with that to show why you 
believe the farmer does not like to retail milk? — I 
have given my reasons for that. 

1012. Do you suggest that the enforcement of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order is more rigidly carried 
out against the farmer supplying milk to the creameries 
than to others engaged in different forms of the dairy 
industry? — No; I would not say that for a moment. 
As regards the purveyor of milk, the Order is enforced 
with indiscriminate slackness or stringency. 


1018. Have you any suggestions to make with re- 
gard to the means whereby the scarcity may be sup- 
plied in districts where the creameries are actively 
working? — Yes. I think there is no difficulty at all 
about that. At the present time we are in consulta- 
tion with a new body recently brought into exist- 
ence — the United Irishwomen — who are concerning 
themselves with just such questions as this Commis- 
sion has been called to inquire into, and one of the 
foremost subjects in their programme is the question 
of supplying milk to the homes of the people. "We 
have told them that wherever they organise a demand 
for milk we will arrange with the creameries in that 
district to supply that demand with the very best 
milk, and if necessary we will get the creameries to 
set aside the milk of the very best dairies that supply 
them, so that the milk will be of the very best 
quality. The price which we set before us is the 
popular price of a penny a pint, and I don’t think any- 
one can say that pure milk is dear at that price. The 
supply would be available at the creamery itself and 
also in different districts, if necessary, in the creamery 
district. 

1014. Do you propose that there should be depots 
established for the distribution of the milk, or was it 
the intention that the dairy farmers should supply the 
order on the roadside on his way to the creamery? — It 
was proposed that the whole thing should be done 
through the creamery, owing to the fact that the farmer 
is slow to go into the business. He would prefer to 
have the whole business done by the creamery, but 
there may conceivably be cases where, in a remote part 
of a creamery district, it may take too long to send 
back the milk to the people. In such a case a farmer 
might be asked to undertake the local supply in that 
district, and where the supply was sufficient to war- 
rant him, to put some responsible person in charge of 
it. You might by those means overcome the farmer’s 
objection to retail the milk. 

1015. If the scheme is to be satisfactory it must 
guarantee a certain demand at a fixed price? — Yes. 

1016. Mr. Wilson. — Is the demand not in existence 
at the present time? — No. 

1017. The Chairman. — Does any feeling exist in the 
creamery districts that creameries are responsible in 
any way for the shortage of the milk supply for domes- 
tic use amongst the population who are not engaged 
in supplying milk to creameries — I mean house- 
holders? — I am not aware. May I go back here to a 
previous point? I elaborated, perhaps irrelevantly, the 
effect which the Labourers Acts have on relations 
between the farmer and the labourer, but I wanted to 
say that there was a second reason why the farmer and 
the labourer were kept further apart, and that was the 
introduction of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. To 
my own personal knowledge, quite a number of 
farmers who employed labourers are striving to do 
without labouring men, for fear that any of these 
labourers might meet with an accident while in their 
employment, and in fact be crippled for the rest of 
their days. It is a very serious thing for a small farmer 
of £50 valuation to have to pay £150 or more for a 
labouring man injured in his employment. They are 
endeavouring to carry on their business without the 
aid of hired labour, and this must militate against the 
employment of labour, and keep the farmer and 
labourer asunder. 

1018. Surely it is not wise for the farmer, for the 
sake of a small premium, to undertake the serious 
financial risk to which you refer? — That is so. How- 
ever, the farmers have their peculiar views, on this 
question. The Agricultural Society initiated a scheme 
for the insurance of farmers against these risks, and 
the farmer had only to pay 2s. 6 d. a year for his 
labourer, yet we found that the scheme was taken up 
so badly by the farmers that we had to abandon it. 
Now the farmers will have to pay the increased pre- 
mium of 15s. per cent, on the wages bill. 

1019. These two causes to which you refer as 
alienating the farmer from the labourer have been led 
up to by causes which were intended to improve the 
condition and to increase the independence of the 
labourer? — Yes. 

1020. That is the spirit of the age, and is it not 
absolutely futile to rail against legislation based on 
these lines? — I must not be taken as railing against 
the legislation. I am merely stating what the effect of 
this legislation has, in my opinion, been. 

1021. Do you think that anything has been done, 
and,, if so, what, with regard to increasing the yield 
of milk from the cows that are at present kept? — Not 
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very much — not nearly as much as ought to be done. 
It ought to be a thing that was so obvious to the 
farmer that he ought, to have done it on his own 
initiative. 

1022. Will you tell us the best method of accom- 
plishing that purpose? — I am only speaking of the 
creamery centres. In each of these centres there 
ought to be set up a cow-testing association, compris- 
ing all the people who supply milk to the creamery. 
Bach of these men ought to take steps to have the 
milk produced by each of his cows weighed , and at 
certain intervals have samples of the milk tested to 
ascertain what the percentage of butter fat was. They 
would thus be able to tell at the end of a certain 
period which cow was paying and which was not. I 
have known of a herd where the cows were producing 
450 gallons of milk per cow per year which now give 
600 gallons, simply because they have eliminated the 
bad milkers and retained the good milkers. In time 
they will breed from the best milking strain they 
have. I ought to say here that we cannot possibly 
disregard the question of beef production in this 
country. It is very important. We hope the Depart- 
ment may enable us to devise some scheme, or will 
devise it themselves, whereby we can retain, to a cer- 
tain extent at all events, the beef qualities of our 
cattle, and improve their milking qualities something 
approximating to the cows in countries competing 
with us. In Denmark the average milk production ol' 
cows is nearer to 1,000 gallons than to 450. It is 
about 800 or 900 gallons a cow on the average, and 
in a number of cases they have got herds which 
average over 1,100. In America it is far greater. 

1023. Mr. O’Brien. — Is that from your own per- 
sonal knowledge? — No : I rely on the bulletins. 

1024. The Chairman. — There is a certain amount of 
scepticism of everything that comes from the Ameri- 
can Press, and one does prefer to have actual know- 
ledge of what is accomplished. Do you know what 
particular breed of cattle they keep in Denmark? — 
They have Holstein cows and the Danish red and the 
Ayrshire. They breed more for milk than for beef. 
I may tell the Commission that the other day in . Co. 
Cavan, at a creamery where they had a milk-testing 
association, one of the farmers told me that he had 
made up his returns for the previous year, and he 
found that one cow had returned him <612 for the milk 
sent to the creamery and another only £5. He said 
that only for the testing association he would not 
know which made the £12 and which the £5. 

1025. Except by the process of elimination, have 
you any more definite suggestion to make as to how 
the milk-producing quality of the cow can be in- 
creased? — I know of no other means, because while I 
believe you can starve a cow below her normal pro- 
duction, you cannot feed her much beyond it. You 
may increase the milk flow, but not add to the fat. 
You can improve the quantity but not the quality. 

1026. You don't believe that the quality can be im- 
proved? — That is my opinion. 

1027. Mr. Campbell. — The question, I think, was 
do you think you can increase the yield of milk in any 
other way except by these cow- testing associations? — 
I don’t think you can. 

1028. What I think the Chairman expected was that 
you should give the cattle better feeding? — Yes, if they 
were underfed. 

1029. If you were to give some of your herds grain 
you would improve the quantity? — Yes. 

1030. It cannot be said that dairy cows are properlv 
fed?— No. 

1031. If they were better fed in the winter time with 
root crops they would yield more pure milk? — Yes, I 
think that is true. 

1032. Sir John Lentaigne. — What is the winter 
dairy cow in Denmark fed on generally? — On roots and 
a certain amount of hay, bran, pollard and maize. 
They take advantage of their free trade policy to get 
stuff in cheap. 

1033. Miss McNeill. — You spoke a little while, ago 
about insufficient labour for one reason or another? — 
Yes. 

1034. Do you happen to know if the rate of wages 
in Ireland compares favourably with the rate in Den- 
mark, having regard to the cost of living? — I have no 
figures to enable me to answer that question, but the 
information I gathered in Denmark was that the habits 
of the people were such as to enable them to live more 
economically, and that there a small wage would 
enable a family to live in greater- comfort than in 
Ireland. 


1035. The Chairman.— Do you believe that goat’s 
milk is a useful substitute for cow’s milk in a district 
where cow’s milk is difficult to secure? — Yes, whpre- 
ever the neighbours don’t complain of the. depredations 
on their hedges. I have heard that there is a goat 
evolved that won’t eat hedges. Of course I think it 
would be of the very greatest benefit in a great num- 
ber of districts if the keeping of goats could be in- 
creased, because their milk is very nutritious. 

1036. Mr. O’Brien. — You have no personal know- 
ledge? — Yes, I have used goat’s milk in my tea and it 
was excellent. 

1037. You cannot tell us whether goats will milk 
better out on good grass or if kept indoors? — I am in- 
clined to think that goats would be much better if 
allowed to roam abroad. The habit of the animal is 
outdoor. 

1038. I am thinking about the question of supplying 
milk to labourers. The labourers have now all practi- 
cally got their acre of land with their cottage, and that 
is partially untilled, and should be almost entirely in 
tillage, but they generally have a corner where they 
tether a cow or beast that is not on the road. The 
question is whether it is more economic to keep a 
goat on a corner of the land, or utilise the land’ for 
crops and keep the goat indoors, because you will never 
get a good supply or quality of milk from a goat that 
is fed on papers or anything else they pick up along 
the roadside? — I am sure goats like a large area to roam 

Prof. Mettam. — I know experimental goats, and 
I know it is one of the most difficult things to keep 
them on dry food, so I agree with Mr. Anderson. 

1039. Lady Everard. — There was evidence from pre- 
vious witnesses suggesting that all separated milk from 
creameries should be pasteurised? — It has been talked 
about, but no suggestion has been made that it should 
be done in connection with any of the creameries we 
have to do with. 

1040. It is not done so far as you know? — No. It 
is compulsory in Denmark, with the idea of preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis in cattle. I think that, 
where a farmer rears his calves on separated milk he 
cannot expect the calf to be as well nourished as if 
nourished on whole milk, or skim milk plus fatty sub- 
stances. 

1041. The Chairman. — Do farmers supplement the 
separated milk? — That is very largely done. One of 
the best things is good cod-liver oil. Crude cod-liver 
oil is, comparatively speaking, cheap. 

1042. Regarding the conditions under which the cows 
are kept, do you think there is much need for improve- 
ment in reference to the way in which they are 
housed? — I do. I think the way the cows are kept is 
very important, and I would like, if the Press were not 
here, to speak very strongly on the subject. Speaking 
generally, the cows are housed in a most unsatisfactory 
way. 

1043. That has been said from that chair already. - 

I say deliberately that the conditions are abominable 
in a great number of cases. 

1044. You believe that an improvement is taking 
place? — Yes, and not only that, but the creameries them- 
selves have done an enormous amount to improve the 
conditions under which the milk is produced. Creamery 
managers in nearly all cases exercise very strict super- 
vision over milk coming in, and if the milk is sent in 
in an obviously bad condition they will reject it sum- 
marily. If they find it contains a lot of foreign sub- 
stances in straining they report on that, and sometimes 
they watch the man very closely and reject it next time. 
In any case, the fact that a man knows that there is 
someone exercising supervision over his milk supply 
will have a very wholesome and deterrent effect. 

1045. I am glad that we have brought that out — 
that there is a supervision at the creameries indepen- 
dent of that of the local authority? — Oh, yes. It is in 
their own interest, because you cannot expect to make 
good butter with impure milk. 

1046. Lady Everard. — Is it your experience that in 
some districts the veterinary inspectors inspect very 
closely, and that in others there is no inspection at all? 
— Do you mean under the Dairies Order? 

1047. Yes? — That was the evidence I gave, that in a 
number of cases the Order was enforced strictly, in 
others there was a laxity, and in others that the in- 
spection was according to the whim of the inspector. 

1048. Mr. O’Brien. — And he is influenced by the fact 
that he is related to all the farmers? — He may be. 

1049. Mr. Wilson.— I gather that your scheme for 
the supply of whole milk for the people in the creamery 
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districts turns upon the possibility of getting some 
voluntary organisation to work the scheme ; you 
mentioned the United Irishwomen? — Well, I think it 
does, because the demand will not otherwise express 
itself. 

1050. In any country district where there is a scar- 
city, the thing is to discover some individual or society 
who would be prepared to go to the trouble of organis- 
ing the local demand — that is your opinion? — Yes. In 
fact, one can hardly recognise a demand as existing 
unless you have an organisation to express it. 

1051. Your scheme rather turns on the existence of 
the voluntary organisation? — Yes. You must have the 
organised demand, and we will organise the supply. 

1052. Has any scheme been suggested to your know- 
ledge by which similar methods may be applied in the 
towns? — No. 

1053. We have had a good deal of evidence given us 
with regard to tuberculosis and more particularly re- 
garding the clinically tuberculous cow — is there any 
machinery in your society to get rid of her?— We have 
done nothing in that direction at all, so far. 

1054. Sir John Lentaigne. — Would there be any 
objection or difficulty about pasteurising separated milk 
before it is sent back to the farmer? — None whatever. 
The great majority of the creameries are equipped with 
pasteurising machinery, and wherever it is there, there 
is no difficulty in pasteurising the skim milk. 

1055. Mr. Campbell. — Do you know what tempera- 
ture they use for pasteurising? — Between 195 and 200 
degrees Fahr. We find that temperature works very 
well. 

1056. The Chairman. — What is your opinion of the 
pasteurised milk as an article of food as compared with 
unpasteurised milk? — I have heard it said that pasteur- 
ised milk is not so easily digested. 

1057. Mr. Campbell. — With regard to your scheme 
for supplying milk to the labourers where you would 
organise them to get it from the creamery, do you mean 
to say, if I am a farmer and employ three or four 
labourers, that I should send my milk to the creamery 
and have it sent back to my labourers?— The distribu- 
tion from the creamery would work out all right when 
people are close to the creamery, but not in the case of 
people on the outside. 

1058. Is it your system that I should send my milk 
to the creamery and send my labourers to get it there? 
— Yes. I am afraid that is unavoidable. The milk 
has got to be treated as any other commodity. 
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1059. The labourer may be the milker on the farm? 

— He would come in then under the household con- 
sumption, but the man on the next farm would have to 
go to the creamery. 

1060. Mr. O'Brien.— D o you know if any of the 

creameries have appliances for scalding the tankards 
after they have received the milk and before putting in 
the separated milk? — Yes. A great many of them 

have the Swedish can washer. That is quite common. 

1061. Is it done by the creamery people? — Yes. 

1062. Because this seems to me" to be important? — 

It is an advantage to the supplier, but not to the 
creamery. 

1063. The cleaning of the cans would have the effect 
of impressing on the people the necessity of cleanli- 
ness? — Yes. 

1064. Dr. Moorhead. — The separated milk is re- 
turned to the purchaser? — Yes. 

1065. And it becomes the household article of diet? — 

It may or it may not. 

1066. Mr. O’Brien. — Is there any organisation that 
you are aware of that looks after the transit of milk 
and butter in the train? — No. The Department does 
look after the transit of agricultural produce, and also 
after the sale of agricultural produce to a certain ex- 
tent, but we don’t do it. It is not our particular 
business. 

1067. Would it not be the business of the co-opera- 
tive dairy farmers to organise in reference to the milk 
in trains? — We have done so little of that business that 
it is not necessary to do anything in that direction. I 
have learned recently that some creameries in the 
South of Ireland have established a milk trade with 
England. I understand they chill this milk and send 
it in ordinary railway churns. 

1068. Does the railway company supply special cars? 

— No. There is not sufficient trade, and the haulage is 
so short. 

1009. Would not cold cars for carrying our large 
butter supplies in the summer be a great advantage? — 

It would be an ideal arrangement, but I am of opinion 
that butter properly made, and allowed to cool suffi- 
ciently before going out, will not suffer in transit to 
any appreciable extent, and that the haulage is so short, 
and the earning power of the railways so little that you 
would never get them to put on these vans, and that 
the volume of butter is not sufficient to justify us in 
expending money on it. I don’t deny that it would be 
very desirable that we should have it. 


The Commission then adjourned to the 8th December, 1911. 


FIFTH DAY.— FRIDAY, 8th DECEMBER, 1911. 


The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir John 
Lentaigne, f.r.c.s.i; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i.; Alec Wilson, Esq.; Dermod 
O Brien, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell, Esq. b.sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, b.sc., m.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


1070. The Chairman. — Sir Charles Cameron desired 
to raise a point that he thought had not been 
sufficiently dealt with on the occasion of the sitting at 
which he was examined, and he made application that 


Sir Charles Cameron, c.b., 

; Sir- Charles Cameron. — I wish to say that in the 

newspaper reports — of course they are very brief it 

might appear, and did appear to some people, as if I 
said that no milk came from the country that was 
clean. I never meant or said anything of the. kind, but 
a good many of my country friends think that is what I 
said. What' I said was, that, on the. whole, the milk 
coming from the city, being under supervision, was 


he might be taken for a very brief period this morning 
for the purpose of amplifying the point he wishes to 
have brought out. 


m.d., f.r.c.s.i., re-examined. 

purer, I believed, than milk from the country. At the 
same time, though I said that, I did not mean that of 
all the milk that came from the country. Of course, 
it is only now and then that a specimen of dirty milk 
came under my observation. There are many persons 
who import milk to Dublin who take care that the milk 
comes from a proper concern. I might say, too, that 
some" of the importers of milk examine very carefully 
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the milk, and some of them sterilise it; for example, 
the dairy that is under the management of the 
Women’s National Health Association sterilises all the 
milk that comes in from the country; they examine it 
very carefully, and they ascertain exactly from what 
kind of place the milk is coming in. The same remark, 
I may say, applies to the Lucan Dairy Company, who 
are very large importers of milk. They examine the 
milk very carefully, and if they find that the milk is 
unsatisfactory from any particular person, they discon- 
tinue taking the milk from that person. Besides that, 
they subject all the milk that they import from the 
country to pasteurising process, which, of course, would 
prevent any dubious results following the use of the 
milk, even if it primarily contained micro-organisms 
of an objectionable character. Now, I know 
a good deal of excellent milk does come in 
from the country. What I meant the 

other day was that, comparing the Dublin 

with the country milk, there were fewer instances of 
milk containing filth in the case of the Dublin milk as 
compared with the country, and that on the whole the 
average quality of the Dublin milk, and more espe- 
cially in winter, was better than the country milk. 

1071. The Chairman. — Of course it is quite obvious 
that in condensing the evidence given by the witnesses 
the gentlemen of the Press are confronted with a very 
difficult problem, and it is extremely difficult to get 
always quite, in the condensed form, the exact meaning 
that is conveyed to the Commission. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — It is especially difficult to 
drop into the speaker’s forms of expression. 

1072. The Chairman. — I quite agree; but I merely 
raise the point for the purpose of conveying to the out- 
side public that it is not always safe for them to found 
their beliefs and convictions on summarised reports of 
the evidence given by witnesses representing such a 
wide interest as you have the honour to represent, Sir 
Charles. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Quite right. 

1073. The Chairman. — What you did convey, and 
what has been borne out by other witnesses, is that the 
supervision of the dairy yards and milk shops in Dublin 
is more rigorous and more complete than that which 
prevails in other districts of the country. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — If it were not the case that 
on the average the milk from the country is not quite 
as clean as the milk from the town, there would be no 
point in the evidence I and the others gave with re- 
gard to the supervision — the better supervision of the 
places from which the better milk is derived. 

1074. Miss McNeill. — Yqu mentioned pasteurisation 
with regard to milk coming in from the country to our 
cities; it is not suggested that that would remove the 
difficulties due to dirt being present? It won’t remove 
the dirt, and it won’t make the milk more useful in 
that way? — Oh, no. 

1075. Mr. Campbell. — Sir Charles, the last day that 
you were before us we just touched on the question of the 
quality of the milk. I would like to ask you one or two 
questions upon it, as there has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion in private circles on the subject. How far is 
the farmer in danger of prosecution for adding water 
to his milk when it is of poor quality but genuine. In 
the official regulations made under the Food and Drugs 
Acts, it is stated that, where the samples of milk con- 
tain less than 3 per cent, of milk fat it shall be pre- 
sumed, until the contrary is proved, that the milk is 
not genuine, by reason of the abstraction of milk fat, 
or the addition thereto of water; and again, where the 
sample of milk contains 8'5 per cent, of milk solids 
other than fat it shall be presumed likewise? — Yes. 

1076. Now do you think that these figures are too 
high, or that farmers are in danger of being falsely 
accused of selling impure milk because of that standard'? 
— Well, that is a question that requires rather a loii" 
answer, I think. There is no doubt that the legal stan- 
dard is far below the average standard of milk. The 
legal standard of 11-J per cent, of solids is one per cent, 
below the well-established average amount of solids in 
milk, namely 12’5 per cent. ; but it may really occur 
that genuine milk will not contain that quantity of 
solids. 

1077. Yes; well now?— I may say there are higher 
standards fixed in other countries, especially the United 
States. 


1078. Well, how low would it require to fall before 
raising the presumption that water had been added? — 
If we go by the standard laid down by the Department 
of Agriculture, both in England and Ireland, if the 
solids that are non-fatty fall below 8.5, that at once raises 
the presumption of added water; and if the fats fall 
below 3, it raises the presumption that either the strip- 
pings have not been added, or that water has been 
added, or that skimming has been resorted to. 

1079. But if the percentage of the fats fell to, say, 
2'8, and if the non-fat solids remained better than the 
standard, is it likely to be a case of added water? — I 
don’t mind confessing I would not give a certificate 
generally, but I may also say that if I found the non- 
fatty solids were considerably over not only the legal, 
but also over the average, standard, and the others 
were a little under, I certainly say there would be com- 
pensation given by the excess of the one for the loss of 
the other. The individual analyst should always exer- 
cise some discretion in the matter. 

1080. But the non-fatty solids, they are. less? — The 
non -fatty solids do not vary much, and if I were dis- 
posed to recommend any reduction in either the fatty 
or non-fatty solids, it would be regarding the fats. I 
think they fluctuate very much more than the non- 
fatty solids. 

1081. But the farmer has a fair protection in the fact 
that the non-fatty solids do not vary very much? — No, 
they very rarely vary much. If they varied as much 
as in the fatty solids I should be inclined to think that' 
would be a hardship. 

1082. There is not so much danger of the farmer 
being accused of adding water to his milk if the non- 
fatty solids are up to the standard? — From my now 
very extended experience, I would be disposed to say 
that a standard of 2’8 fatty solids would meet the case. 
I would certainly not reduce the standard for non-fatty 
solids. 

1083. I draw your attention to a series of experiments 
carried out at Leeds University, Yorkshire. The milk, 
was sent in just as dairy milk is sent in in Dublin, and 
I had investigations carried out there for two years on 
those animals. This was an actual case. 

Mr. O’Brien. — W as the milk taken about the same 
time? 

Mr. Campbell,. — One at 6 a.m. and the other at 3 
p.m. Now taking the mean of all the analyses during 
that period, the fat was only 2‘75 in the morning, 
whereas it was 4 - 09 in the evening. However, the total 
non-fatty solids were 8-63 and 8-61 respectively. 

1084. Now, there is a case where the morning cows 
were distinctly suspicious? — Yes, the same as at Glas- 
nevin a few years ago. 

1085. Exactly, and it applies to nearly all the dairy- 
men round Dublin who milk at these very special 
periods. It was discovered by other experiments 
that it was entirely due to the irregularity of milking. 
Would that, in your judgment, raise a presumption that 
the milk was watered? — I may say that often experi- 
ments vary greatly from the Ayrshire Dairy experi- 
ments. 

1086-7. But those at the Ayrshire Dairv use Ayr- 
shire cattle?— Over 40,000 samples were taken, and in 
each case the non-fatty solids were above the stan- 
dard. 


1088. Yes, but in the morning the fats were con- 
siderably below it? — Yes. 

1089. There was a second case where the percentage 
ot fat in the morning and evening was 2‘83 and 4- 09 
respectively, and there the non-fatty solids were also 
above the standard?— It is very odd that the results 
should vary against almost universal experience. As 
against those experiments you could quote hundreds 
of cases on the other side. I see them published con- 


J I were carried out tor three 

years, and with the same results ?— They were carrier 
out by two different cowmen, one was Smyth, anothe- 
was Curran, one we have had in North Dublin. 

1091. Mr. O’Brien.— I think when you were givins 
your evidence before, you said the time of milkin' 
was between 6 and 7 a.m.?— Yes. 

1092. — And that in the afternoon it is 3 p.m., or 
p.m.. I think that is when most people milk. ’ 

1093. So that there is a longer period between th< 
afternoon milking and the morning milking of the cowi 
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in Dublin than in Leeds, and therefore we rather pre- 
sume that the milk supply in the morning would snow 
a lower percentage of fat? — Yes. 

1094. Mr. Campbell. — These experiments were de- 
signed to test that, and it was found that when the 
milking varied but little there was compara- 
tively little difference, but as you made a change be- 
tween periods the richer the milk was in the evening 
and the poorer the milk was in the morning? — Well, 
my experience is that when genuine milk falls below 
the legal standard it is more likely to arise from 
deficiency of the fats than from deficiency of the solids, 
and I think there is often genuine milk containing less 
than 3 per cent, of fat. I said so before this. 

1095. Well,, in the Leeds experiment you had milk 
taken for three years of a herd of twenty cows, where 
the milk was all genuine? — What kind of farm was it — 
an ordinary farm? 

1096. Yes? — It is strange that these experiments 
should differ from thousands of analyses all over 
Europe. 

1097. The fact is that the experiments that have 
been published were made on cattle that were milked 
at uniform periods. It is altogether abnormal to milk 
cows at two o’clock in the afternoon and five o'clock in 
the morning? — Well, you should get the best cattle for 
the particular purpose. I think it is no excuse that 
there should be a particular quality of cows and poor 
quality of pasture. 

1098. But you have got to use the cows of the 
country? — But you can supplement their feeding. 

1099. But these were well fed? — You see, the 
danger of fixing a low standard is that the tendency 
will be to have always a lower standard. 

1100. Mr. Campbell. — But, fortunately, we always 
have the non-fatty solids as a safeguard? — But I do 
think something ought to be done so that the great 
excess of one class of constituents in the milk should 
compensate for some deficiency in the other. I do be- 
lieve genuine milk is often deficient in fats, and often 
has a great excess of non-fatty solids. I have found 
that. I have found a great excess of fats. I think I 
mentioned the other day milk containing over 13 per 
cent, of solids, yet, if I went by the standard laid down, 
I would have to certify there was 24 per cent, of water 
in it. 

1101. The Chairman.— That is exactly what you wish 
to convey. 

Mr. Campbell.— The point is, that there may be 
danger, and I know perfectly well that there are many 
farmers who fear to be put in a false position through 
no fault of their own. I know one gentleman in 
Co. Dublin who would like to go into the milk trade, 
but he would not like to be put in a false position of 
having it said that he had added water to his milk It 
is really from that point of view I would like it dis- 
cussed.— If the sheds are well up to the standard, it is 
not likely the farmer will run serious risk of being 
prosecuted for adding water, even if the fats are really 
under 3 per cent. I will mention a case of milk sent to 
Drogheda Union. It was very often examined by me, 
and very often found to be adulterated according to 
standard— very often; and they then fixed a standard 
ot quality for the milk, but they fixed it at just one per 
cent, higher with regard to total solids, and one-half per 
cent, with regard to each of the other two, 
* h f, , fata and the non-fatty solids. I have been 
told by the persons who contracted for the milk— they 
actually came up and explained matters— that thev 
found with their ordinary cows they could not get up 
to the standard, and they had to get Jersey and Alder- 
il ey j C °c VK ’ whos ? ', nllk was ver .y rich, to make up for 
the deficiency of the other cows. 

11°2. Mr. O’Brien. — In that case were the cows 
milked at the same sort of hours?— I suppose the usual 
moraiu” ■ m ° rning—they are P r etty early in the 

■ 1103 .\ ^ye you had any experience with cows that 
are milked three times in the day? No. 

1104. Did you have any experiments? 

Mr. Campbell.— Not in this countrv. It tends to 
uniformity in the milk. The trouble only arises ”n the 
S? k *° h *™ tbeir ™‘ Ik delivered 
JdM lt ° e ’ em ”S' Farmers are com- 

pelled to milk their cows at £ • - - 


unnatural hour, and 


i some cases the milk falls below 3 p.c. In Glas- 
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nevin we have the milk analysed every day, and we 
find a marked variation in the results between ’the 
morning and the evening milk. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Do you find any difficulty in 
the case of solids? 

1105. Mr. Campbell.— No; and I wanted to get from 
you, would it not be wise to lay more stress on non- 
fatty solids than on fat?— Yes, my experience of 
genuine milk is that the non-fatty solids never fail. In 
fact, as a rule they don’t fall below the average quality 
of 9 per cent., but the fats very often do. The Glas- 
nevin experiments showed that, especially in the case 
of the cows giving the evening milk. Of course, one 
has to take into consideration that sometimes the dairy 
stock is a very small one, whilst if there are a large 
number of cows it is extremely improbable that they 
will all be poor. The rich milk of some would be more 
than the standard and others less, but the average 
quality would be up to the standard, as a rule, in the 
herd. A great many people have but two or three 
cows,, and they may be of poor quality. 

1106. The Chairman. — And no cognisance would be 
taken, if a prosecution were instituted, by a presiding 
authority as to the extent of the herd, whether it con- 
sisted of 3 or 30 or 60 cows. So that if, in a small herd 
of 3 or 5 cows, the owner was unfortunate enough to 
have two yielding poor milk, and if their milk was 
sampled and analysed, in all probability he might be 

fined as a person who was adulterating milk? He 

might. I have known instances of the milk of a single 
cow not turning out satisfactory. 

1107.1 really think that is a hardship, and that some 
effort ought to be made to deal with it, because 
obviously a condition of that kind must necessarily re- 
strict the sale of milk? — I frequently exercise my own 
judgment in certifying for articles supposed to be adul- 
terated. For example, in many cases where I find a 
very large amount of non -fatty solids and a very small 
amount, comparatively, of fats, and where the total 
solids often go up to 13 per cent., which is higher than 
the average quantity found in genuine milk, I never 
give a certificate in such case, though I might do so. 

1108. I quite understand that, but I would like to 
point out that although that has been your practice, the 
position you yourself occupy enables you to deal with 
this matter on your own judgment, whereas a junior 
practitioner, or one less sure of his position, might hesi- 
tate to do what you feel justified in doing?— Yes, that 
scns^ the lmportance of appointing experienced per- 

d admit that, but at the same time it is not 
possible— —.—You must begin sometime or other. 

A1 " a:5 ’ s to £ nd people with the amount of ex- 
perience you have had; so that I think it is a matter 
ot extreme necessity that some effort should be made- 
•°J ev ' S . e . tke conditions under which milk is standard- 
T U sa [ e S uard public health and the 
5“^ rc “? teresfc > without imposing restrictions on pro- 
or restrii Jh mUSt “ Creas< \ fch e cost of the commodity 
wh ° “ eng * sed in 

1111. Mr. Wilson. — I heard it suggested that a dos 
be th«rL° Ut ° f th y difi ; culty of the standard would’ 

* hat n .° Prosecution should lie unless it was made 
from a mixed sample of the morning and evenfn^ mfik 

rn 2 on wouin e at da ^-f 1 lk r m?sed *5 ? ™ s£r 

ill— Would that help to solve the difficulties? Tft 

0f afi r **** acSyiste! 

to mix t wifh tl P • V6r th ,® motnin S “ilk in order 
„Ut I ‘ Sf "“■* ”‘ lk ., «"d keep the evening 
ilia > ext morning’s milk. B 

it — i? 0 ” 9 “ ile PPderstand my point; 

111? - !w ld i ki b o feasible? — Should be feasible, 
nio « eas onable?— Fair enough. 

easi of' 0 Mr ' CAMPB f, LL — But a difficulty arises in the 

that the “ SI* SSkh I l d r i e?V°da7 
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The Chairman. — I see difficulties; the cowkeeper 
doesn't necessarily supply the same customers morning 
and evening? — Not necessarily, but as a rule they do. 

1119. . Where large quantities are used, sometimes 
there is only one delivery in the day, and if that hap- 
pened to be a morning sample, and if that was 
considerably below the standard, there would be 
no opportunity of equalising matters by testing a 
sample of the mixed morning and evening milk? — Well, 
where there is only one delivery, I suppose it must in- 
clude the morning and evening milk. 

1120. Not necessarily; because customers might be 

3 lied at different periods of the day by the same 
ucer. — Would not that be with the milk of the one 
milking? 

1121. What I suggest is this, that it is possible, I 
don’t say probable, that the milk purveyor may de- 
liver milk in one district in the morning and in another 
in the evening? — Yes, that may be; I don’t think it 
is usual. 

1122. Is it possible? — It is possible. 

The Chairman. — And it would create a difficulty if 
Mr. Wilson’s suggestion was carried into effect. 

1123. Mr. O’Brien. — Is it not a fact, as far as you 
know, that about here most of the dairy herds supply- 
ing milk for consumption are not aged cows, and 
that on the whole the dairymen favour cows which are 
7 or 8 or 9 years old, thinking they give a larger supply 
though of poorer quality, seeing that they sell the milk 
by bulk and not by test of butter fat? — My experience 
at the Model Farm was that the older cows gave the 
best milk, and with richest quality. That was my ex- 
perience of a great number of samples. 

1124. My experience in Limerick is that they always 
choose to have a certain percentage of old cows, cows 
that are supposed to give a larger quantity of milk; 
this was before the establishment of dairies, and they 
did not mind the quality as long as they got the quantity. 

Mr. Campbell. — Sir Charles says that the older cows 
at Glasnevin gave the better milk, but he did not say 
they were very old. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Oh, they /were elderly. 

1125. Mr. Campbell. — Not very old. As a matter of 
fact, there are young cows and older cows, and I am 
.quite sure that what Sir Charles Cameron said about 
the old cows is right. We don’t have very old cows? — 
Oh, no. 

1126. Mr. O’Brien.- — I know from practical experi- 
ence that when a cow has got a bit old in the country, 
say 10 or 12 years old, she is sold to people in the town 
because she will have a pretty large supply of milk. 
The people buy these cows especially for the winter 
milk, with the idea that they will kill them off in the 
spring, and therefore you will get a large supply of 
milk in many towns from cows that are almost in their 
last days. That may lead to a lower standard of milk. 
I don’t know if that is so about Dublin. Would you 
say so? 

The Chairman. — I am rather inclined to think the 
Dublin cowkeepers like to buy cows with plenty of 
vigour, especially those which would be good producers. 
Of course, they always endeavour to select cows with 
very free conformation. There are other character- 
istics, independent of age, which they believe indicate 
good milk producers. They don’t like only first-year 
cows, cows that as a rule yield a limited supply. I 
mean they don’t buy heifers. 

Witness. — From inquiries I made in England, I 
found that what is done in town dairies — I don’t know 
about the country dairies — is that they buy cows and 
keep them in the cowhouse, summer and winter, until 
they begin to fall off in the quantity of the milk, with- 
out regard to whether the milk increased in quality. 
When they begin to give unsatisfactory quantities of 
milk they are disposed of at once. 

1127. Mr. Campbell. — In- calculating the percentage 
of added water, do you take the total solids? — No; no 
matter what the total solids are, it is calculated on the 
8-5 per cent, of non-fatty solids, not on the total solids. 

1128. The water is always calculated on the non- 
fatty solids? — Yes; no matter what the quantity of 
fat may be. So that is what I say — there may be an 
extremely rich milk, containing 13 and 14 per cent, of 
solids, but if deficient in non-fatty solids it would be 
regarded as adulterated, or at least such presumption 
would be raised. For the reason I have already 
given, I never in a case of that kind give a 
certificate, because I think the purchaser gets, in fact, 
better value than he expected. But it is my own in- 
dividual action, and non -legal action. 


1129. Do you think that the analysts have a uniform 
system in estimating the percentage of water? — 
There are different methods of stating that fact. I have 
a peculiar method of stating the amount of water added. 
It differs from the English — Somerset House — method. 
I state what is the amount of water added to the milk ; 
that is, if a gallon of water is added — to take an ex- 
treme case — if a gallon of water were added to a gallon 
of milk, I say that that was milk to whichlOO per cent, 
of its weight of water had been added, making 200 
parts out of 100. But in the usual form of certificate 
given in England by the Government chemist, it would 
state that the milk contained 50 per cent, of added 
water. 

1130. The Chairman.- — I am quite familiar with the 
different phrases? — There are different ways of stating 
the same thing. I think mine is the more logical way. 
The offence consists of adding something that was not 
in the milk originally. When I say you add 100 per 
cent, to the milk, that shows what it really consists of; 
when I say 100 per cent, was added, you have a better 
idea of the nature of the adulteration than by putting 
it the other way. I have had people calling on me to 
know how buttermilk could be adulterated with 150 
per cent, of water. A great scholastic man called on 
me, not very long ago, to know how could an article 
be adulterated with 150 per cent. I say you may get 
10,000 per cent, interest for your money. If you give 
HI and get H3, you are getting 200 per cent; and by 
adding 200 parts of water to 100 parts of milk you are 
adulterating it with 200 per cent, of water. 

1131. Mr. Campbell.— There is another way of stating 
it, by saying that it is deficient in fat by a certain per 
cent? — Yes. 

1132. Or deficient in solids? — Both, sometimes. 

1133. That would be a less offensive form to a gentle- 
man who is a little tender in his feelings? — It would. 

1134. Suppose you stated that this milk is deficient 
by so much per cent, of solids, so much per cent, of 
fats? — We never say the solids. 

1135. Fats? — Yes; supposing the milk is deficient 
1‘5 per cent, of fats, then the form of certificate would 
be that the milk had been deprived of 50 per cent, of 
its fats. 

1136. Therefore, would it not be possible to say it 
• contained 50 per cent, less than the standard? — It could 

be put in that way. 

1137. Don’t you think that that would be a nicer 
way? — Yes, it would be a nicer way of putting it. It 
would not' hurt their feelings so much. 

1138. A gentleman from Wexford I saw the other 
day was accused in the court of adulterating his milk 
with water. I do not think he would have felt so sore 
if it had been put the way I suggest — deficient in a cer- 
tain per cent, of its fats? — I assure you it always gave 
me great pain to have to give a certificate of adultera- 
tion. I know some people think we rejoice when we 
have to discover faults of that kind. We don’t. 

1139. I speak after having conversations with several 

persons, that to say that milk is deficient in fats 
is a totally different thing to saying it 

contained 50 per cent, of added water? — There 
are nice ways of doing unpleasant things. I heard of 
a judge who sentenced a prisoner to six months in 
prison in such a way that the prisoner thought as little 
of it as if he had been let free by another kind of judge. 

1140. I am very much obliged to you. — I would be 
disposed to think 2’8 per cent, of fats would not be un- 
reasonable. 

1141. But to stick to the standard for non-fat? 
— Yes, and to the total solids. And I do say that it 
may be well worth while considering whether allow- 
ance should be made if there ■ were a great excess of 
fats, because sometimes I have found it a very great 
difficulty to decide whether there is more than the aver- 
age quantity, to say nothing of the legal quantity, 
while yet there is a deficiency of the non-fatty solids. 
I would press that rather upon your attention. 

1142. The Chairman. — And this might be due to a 
circumstance over which the purveyor or producer of 
milk has absolutely no control? — Absolutely no control; 
it would look that the milk was pure if it contained a 
large excess of one class of constituents though there 
might be a deficiency more or less in the other class. 
Really I would like you to take that matter into con- 
sideration. 
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1143. Dr. Moorhead. — Would not 2 - 8 of fat be a 
very low standard of fat, seeing that fat is the principal 
constituent? — Milk is less likely to be adulterated when 
it contains 2’8 per cent, of fats than if it contains only 
8.0 per cent, of non-fatty solids. 2.8 per cent, is a low 
standard, of course. 

1144. Mr. Campbell. — But the fat is a variable fac- 
tor? — Yes. I think some allowance should be made 
with regard to the fats, provided the total solids were 
up to 11'5. 

1145. You would not take the non-fatty solids alone? 
—No. 

1146. You prefer the total? — Yes, the total solids. 

1147. Dr. Moorhead. — Some of the books put the 
total solids at 12'5? — I should say that milk should 
contain ll - 5 per cent, of total solids. 

1148. Minimum? — Yes, and if the fats came to 2 - 8, 
but the total solids were up to 11*5, I would not give 
a certificate. 

1149. Mr. Campbell. — There would be no prosecu- 
tion? — No prosecution. 

1150. But you would not consider it very good milk? 
— I would not. I would like to get better milk myself. 

1151. It might be due to the cow? — Yes. 

1152. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you regard the tubercu- 
lin test as absolutely accurate as applied to cows? — I 
have heard of cases where it was not; it is brought 
about rather in this way, that inflammatory symptoms 
set in on the application of the test. I have read of 
this; it is, of course, more a matter for the veterinary 
surgeon. I have heard of a case in which the applica- 
tion of the test set up some inflammatory action. How- 
ever, I am speaking only of what I have read. 

1158. Prof. Mettam. — You didn’t make a post-mor- 
tem?— No. 

1154. Dr. Moorhead. — From a health point of view, 
what would you think of the milk of an animal that did 
re-act, but which did not show diffuse tuberculosis, or 
tuberculosis of the udder, and which was otherwise 
healthy? — I would be inclined, if it were my own 
cow, not to use the milk, but really I think my answer 
should not be taken as being worth very much. 

1155. From the scientific point of view, would there 
be any possibility of rendering that cow immune by 
further inoculation by tuberculin? — I think you ought 
to ask the veterinary surgeon. 

1156. Mr. Campbell. — You were for many years 
lecturer at Glasnevin? — Yes, for twenty-five years. 

1157. And during that time you saw the cows? — 
Yes. 

1158. Your colleague, Dr. McWeeney, told us that 
lie tested them, and he found that about 40 or 50 per 
cent, re-acted? You don’t think, notwithstanding that, 
that there was any danger in the milk?— I do not. 

1159. Prof. Mettam. — In other words, a cow might 
re-act to tuberculin , and still the meat might be whole- 
some? — I would not condemn the carcass of a cow if 
there were some slight affection of the lungs. 

1160. And a cow may re-act to tuberculin and still 
the milk may be wholesome? — Of course. I t.hinlr 
sometimes the introduction of any material into the 
circulation produces inflammatory disturbance ; a rise 
in temperature may be caused, even by water. 

1161. Distilled water? — Distilled water. 

1162. Dr. Moorhead.— I would like to get informa- 
tion about the Widal test?— I’ agree with Professor 
McWeeney, it is a most important question. I quite 
agree with what he said. In fact, I proposed that my- 
self, and published it a long time ago. It would be"a 
most desirable thing to apply the test to those engaged 
in milking cows and vending milk, and it is such a 
simple thing. 

1163. Is every person who re-acts to the Widal test 
a carrier of typhoid?— Yes, the chances are that he is. 

1164. "What about soldiers who were inoculated with 
a properly prepared serum, say Professor Wright’s? — 
That might prevent a man developing it himself, but 
as long as he is a carrier of the micro-organisms he is 
a danger. 

1165. Does he re-aet to the Widal test?— Yes, even 
if inoculated with the anti-toxin. He ought not to 
deal with milk. Several cases came under my own 
observation in regard to typhoid carriers, and I think 
they are real enemies of society. There are not only 
typhoid and diphtheria carriers, but from some investi- 
gations I have been making recently, I think there may 
even be typhus carriers. 

1166. "Would a person re-act to a para-typhoid?— 
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1167. Mr. Wilson. — Dr. McWeeney suggested that 
according to the latest evidence 5 per cent, of patients 
affected with typhoid probably became carriers of the 
disease afterwards? — Yes. 

1168. He was not able to give us any figures at the 
time about the incidence of typhoid among the popula- 
tion. Roughly, what is the figure per thousand? — 

Well, take Dublin, which at one time had, with one 
exception, the highest enteric fever death rate; some 
years ago there were some 200 deaths in a population 
of about 300,000, and it had sunk down to 40 deaths 
two or three years ago, while last year it is only 32. 

Well, even if you take 50 deaths in a population of 
300,000, and multiply that 50 by 10, you get the total 
number of cases of enteric fever, because the mor- 
tality in enteric fever is about one in 10 — every tenth 
person attacked by it dies. 

1169. Then you say there are about 400 cases of en- 
teric fever in Dublin in a year in a population of 
300,000? — Yes ; that is what it has gone to with a death 
roll of 40 in Dublin. 

1170. Professor McWeeney ’s figure was that about 
5 per cent, of these cases became typhoid carriers ; that 
is to say, there are about 20 individuals, more or less, 
who become carriers every year? — We can’t get cor- 
rect statistics. You would have to examine the whole 
of the people who had enteric fever for a year and see. 

1171. On the available evidence it is suggested that 
there are yearly about 20 people in Dublin who under 
this test would be forbidden to take any part in the 
dairy trade? — Yes. 

1172. The Chairman. — That is, you bring it out, in 
fact, that a very small percentage of the population 
might find their employment interfered with? — It 
would not be an unreasonable condition to put on 
people vending and engaged in the production of milk 
to have them subjected to this test, in view of the fact 
that so few of them are affected. 

1173. If recommendations were made in regard to it, 
and it was suggested we were going to interfere with 
the occupation of a number of men engaged in the 
milk industry, probably public opinion would hardly 
support us; but in view of the fact that as there is 
such a very limited percentage, not one individual of 
those engaged in the milk trade might have his occupa- 
tion interfered with. I submit it is not an unreasonable 
precaution to take?— My idea is that it would not be, 
especially as the chance would be remote of 
one of the 40 people being affected. According to the 
doctrine of probabilities it would be a very small 
chance , but I would like to say this for a moment, 
that in the very limited number of cases in which I 
had this test applied, in the cases of dairy people they 
showed no disinclination to submit to it. There was 
no hesitation whatever about it, no complaint about 
it. It is practically a painless operation. 

1174. Prof. Mettam.— It is not a formidable thing at 
all? — No. 

1175. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you hold that if a man re- 
acts to the Widal test after three months he is,, 
therefore, a carrier all his life?— Not all his life. 

1176. But he may carry these germs all his life? — No, 
because the most of what we know is derived from the 
military surgeons— it is they, in fact, that worked up 
this : he may hold the germs for six or seven years. 

1177. Prof. Mettam.— To put it technically, so long- 
as a man carries in his blood immune bodies to typhoid 
he will re-aet to the Widal test? — He does. 

That is. quite apart from the fact whether he has 
been passing typhoid bacilli. A person receiving will 
re-act for a certain length of time; his re-action gradu- 
ally disappears, till it disappears altogether. A person, 
therefore, who is suffering from typhoid in a latent or 
active condition will re-act, and those persons who have 
been inoculated by Wright’s vaccine will also re-act, but 
that disappears eventually. 

1178. Sir John Lentaigne.— The carrier will always 
re-act; other people who may not be carriers will re- 
act too? — Yes. 

1179. Dr. Moorhead. — Does the person who re-acts 
always excrete typhoid bacilli? 

Sir John Lentaigne. — No. 

Dr. Moorhead. — He might not be dangerous though 
he re-acts. 

Prof. Mettam. — He may not be dangerous to-day, and 
he might be to-morrow. 

Dr. Moorhead. — He may excrete the bacilli to-day 
and not to-morrow? 

Prof. Mettam. — Yes. 

F 2 
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1180. The Chairman. — You are a qualified veterinary 
surgeon, and at present hold an appointment under the 
Dublin Corporation? — Yes. 

• 1181. As Veterinary Inspector? — Yes. 

1182. How many years have you been in that posi- 
tion? — Twelve years. 

1183. And you have under you certain officers 
to assist you in carrying out the duties appertaining to 
your office? — Yes. 

1184. Are they professional or non-professional gentle- 
men ? — N on-professional . 

1185. Are they subjected to any examination in order 
to test their qualifications to carry out the duties en- 
trusted to them? — Yes; they pass the examination of 
the Sanitary Institute or Royal Institute of Public 
Health. 

1186. That is not regarded as requiring scientific 
knowledge of disease, or the conditions under which 
diseases are generated? — It implies that to a minor ex- 
tent, and it is recognised as a standard examination by 
the Local Government Board. 

1187. Have you experienced any difficulty in the 
performance of your duties owing to the fact that those 
who are engaged with you were not qualified profes- 
sional men? — Well, they increase my labours .very 
frequently by being afraid to take action. They don’t 
know whether they should allow certain things, whereas 
if they were all professional men they would be able 
to take initiative action. 

1188. What I wanted to elicit from you was, is the 
administration of these Orders as efficient when carried 
out by a non-professional man as they would be if car- 
ried out by professional men? — You would naturally 
expect me to back up the professional man, but I must 
certainly say that the staff behave wonderfully well; 
they are fairly efficient. Of course, they have many 
years’ experience under Sir Charles Cameron and my- 
self. 

1189. You will quite understand I am not making 
any reflection on them? — I understand that. 

1190. I merely wish to elicit what the nature of the 
assistance given you is? — I don’t think that I have any 
reason for fault-finding, although they are laymen, but 
then they have a number of years’ experience. 

1191. I quite understand, and I take it that your view 
is that the public safety and the public health are not 
in any way impaired because of their not being profes- 
sional men, provided they have a professional man to 
consult and confer with? — That is perfectly correct. 

1192. The number of cows in your area, I believe, 
has decreased in recent years? — Yes; it is a fluctuating 
number, and it is decreasing. 

1193. Would you be able to tell me the number of 
dairy herds that exist in Dublin under the municipal 
authority. Of course, you won’t include the town- 
ships in that?— No. That means the extended boun- 
daries of the city. The number of dairy yards in the 
city is 235. 

1194. And the number of cows? — The number of 
cows is 6,041. 

1195. And the number of shops? — The number of 
shops and dairies is 540. 

1196. Could you also give figures showing the number 
of purveyors of milk residing within the city? I under- 
stand you refer in your draft statement to those who 
send in milk by road or rail? — Yes, 99. 

1197.. What means have you now of ascertaining that 
number; are they obliged to register?— Yes, all vendors 
of milk in the city are supposed to register. The means 
we take to make certain that they are registered are 
these : there are certain main roads or arteries coming 
into the city, and at certain periods of the year we put 
inspectors out on the bridges, and anyone whom we 
know is not registered is taken to book, if they are sell- 
ing milk. We prosecute them for not being registered. 

1198. Is the penalty severe? — No ; generally a 
nominal penalty of 5/-. 

1199. Is it sufficient to ensure that the purveyors of 
milk will register in all cases?— I don’t think so. The 
magistrates take a very lenient view of many cases of 
that description. I think if they enforced a higher 
penalty it would tend to the better carrying out of 
these Orders. 

1200. All vendors of milk are required to be regis- 
tered somewhere; would you be in favour of extending 
the registration to licenses?— I should be very strongly 
in favour of that. 


1201. Would you kindly give the reasons?— Tho 
licence has a personal claim. Registration is more 
general and is not such a personal matter. I think I 
may say that in a great number of instances, oven in the 
city of Dublin, the wrong men are handling milk, and 
I think if we had the power to license and to take into 
consideration the character of the person licensed, a 
number of them would not be licensed. In dealing with 
an article like milk it is of the greatest possible impor- 
tance that a system of licensing should be adopted. I 
think a licence to deal in milk and meat and such im- 
portant articles of diet is very essential. 

1202. How far do you think the change you suggest 
would limit the numbers of those who are engaged in 
the trade? — Well, roughly speaking, I suppose it would 
eliminate 25 per cent, of those who are at present re- 
gistered; of course, that is very roughly. 

1203 I want it generally, an approximate answer; I 
can’t expect a definite answer from you. With regard 
to the conditions of licensing, if it should be established, 
what conditions would you lay down? — I think that the 
man should be a good class of citizen. 

1204. In the first instance you deal with the indivi- 
duals applying for the licences? — Yes, exactly. 

1205. If his physical condition and training (if he had 
any) did not suggest that he was likely to be a careful 
and intelligent purveyor in the trade, you would refuse 
a licence?— I would, and in granting a licence, his 
social condition ought to be taken into consideration, 
because I think that a man who is socially below par, 
or whose associates are, and who is known to associate 
with dirty people, such a man should not be licensed. 

1206. Of course, it is rather a well-known fact that 
a liberal percentage of those engaged in the trade have 
undoubtedly commenced their commercial pursuits in a 
very small way?— Not so much nowadays. That fact 
obtained some fifteen or twenty years ago. There are 
a number of people getting into the trade now who have 
hot begun on the lower rungs of the ladder, but have 
come into it altogether from outside ; so that there is a 
tendency, a very considerable tendency, towards the 
improvement of the social condition of the modern 
dairyman. 

1207. Is it not a fact that numbers of industrious 
men who have been following the pursuit, say, of steve- 
dores with shipping companies, men who have been 
engaged as carters with large carrying companies, and 
others of that type, have embarked in the dairy 
business in a small way at the beginning? — That 
is true, but compared with the number connected with 
the trade, I think the percentage is comparatively small. 
It is true that the thing has obtained exactly as you 
say. 

1208. What I want to get from you is this : do you 
think that the trade is now in more restricted hands, 
that the number of those who are purveying milk is 
reduced, although the output of the milk is not reduced. 
I mean that those engaged in the business are keeping 
larger herds? — No, on the contrary. I suppose, com- 
pared with thirty years ago, the size of herds in Dub- 
lin is enormously reduced. When I began my profes- 
sion, the number of dairymen in Dublin who kept up 
to 150 head of cattle, milch cows, was very consider- 
able. Now, I suppose one-fourth would represent the 
number, and for the majority of men the number of 
cows is 40, 50, and 60. Twenty-five years ago, 100 and 
150 .cows used to be kept. 

1209. Neither was it uncommon to find a considerable 
number of people keeping below 20 cows?— Oh, yes. 

1210. Even now? — Even now. 

1211. Do you think that the number of people en- 
gaged in the trade with small herds in Dublin is 
diminishing or increasing? — Increasing. 

1212. You have given us your view in the first in- 
stance with regard to the applicant; now what other 
condition would you impose with regard to the premises 
in which the cows would be kept? — I think the premi- 
ses ought to be registered. 

1213. Registered or licensed; would you extend the 
licence to the individual or premises? — The licence 
should apply to the individual and registration to the 
premises. I think we ought to have power to refuse 
registration until we are perfectly satisfied that the shops 
and the yards and the surroundings of such establish- 
ments are fit and proper for the establishment of a dairy- 
yard. ' At present we have no such power. 
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1214. I take it that not alone would you impose that 
•condition, but you would also insist that the premises 
should not be in close proximity to other establish- 
ments wherein certain trades are carried on? — That is 
so. That is undoubtedly important. We ought to have 
the power to object to the site of any dairy yard which 
would be unsuitable, owing to the surroundings, for the 
storage or production of milk. 

1215.. How often, in the pursuit of your duties, speak- 
ing generally, have you found it necessary to condemn 
the conditions under which cows are housed and kept? 
— A number of times I have objected to the site of the 
yard. 

1216. You told me you have no authority to inter- 
fere with the site. What I want to get from you is, 
what have you been able to accomplish under the powers 
already conferred upon you to secure better housing and 
keeping of the cows? — Under our powers we have in- 
creased the ventilation and the lighting, and the cubic 
space of cowsheds, and although we have really no legal 
power, we go so far as to make a provision for the 
surface of the dairy yard. 

1217. That it shall be kept in a clean condition? — 
As far as possible we regulate the surface by requiring 
asphalt, or some such substance, to be put down, so 
that the excretions should not get down to the soil. 

1218. Do you find that owners readily conform to the 
•conditions you impose? — It depends on our request; if 
our requests indicate that there is going to be an ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money, of course they 
readily protest. 

1219. That is human nature? — I agree with you. But 
eventually, people obey our directions for the arrange- 
ment of dairy yards ; they finish up usually by being a 
consenting party. 

1220. I want to get a general view ; do you find these 
people obdurate in resisting any attempt made to im- 
prove the conditions under which milk is produced? — 
No, I don’t. On the contrary, take them all round, 
they are very good citizens in that respect. 

1221. You can say they are a reasonable body of men? 
— They are, certainly. 

1222. Now, with regard to the condition and the 
health of the cows, do you ’often examine the udders of 
the beasts? — I get round as many as I can every year. 
My duties are not restricted to the duties consequent on 
the Dairies and Cowsheds and Milk Shops (Ireland) 
Order; I have also duties under the Diseases of Ani- 
mals Act for the city of Dublin, and have to inspect 
slaughter-houses and meat, under Sir Charles Cameron. 

1223. What system do you follow with regard to the 
examination of the dairy herds of Dublin for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how far these animals are produc- 
ing milk from bags that are sound clinically? — I make 
my inspection in irregular parts of the whole district. 
I take no special line. I take the north, south, west, 
east, and consequently, by taking it that way, it gives 
me a very good idea of the general condition of the 
dairy yards. 

1224. Speaking generally, what has been the result 
of these examinations ? — I must certainly say that since 
we began first there has been a great improvement. 

1225. The number of suspicious or affected cows has 
been diminished? — Yes; and I am now speaking gener- 
ally of diseases of the udder, mastitis, tuberculosis of 
the udder, and what is known in dairy yard boys’ par- 
lance as milk boils. 

1226. You mean a slight abscess? — Yes, small abscesses 
either of the udder or the teat of the udder. During the 
last ten years the number of these has been diminished 
very materially, and it is because — at least I am. vain 
enough to give myself a little credit for it — I have in- 
structed them that the various forms of disease of the 
udder are largely a matter of modulation, and that they 
should not milk a cow with any of these diseases, and 
go from one to the other. I have always told them that 
that is inoculating the other cow, and as far as possible 
I have all cows suffering from any of these diseases 
put by themselves, and left to the very last to be 
milked. 

1227 . I have no doubt that you were talking to men 
who were prejudiced against this belief when you 
stated your theory with regard to this matter?— Not 
alone were they prejudiced against it, but they thought 
I was mocking them, and up to the present day there 
are a number of big owners who, in spite o'f all I say, 
attribute these boils to the hot wash and the grains. 
They refuse to believe it is the result of inoculation 
from micro-organisms. 
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1228. What number of cows, or what percentage, do 
you think you have discovered by these examinations 
suffering from tubercular udders? — Suspected cases? 

1229. Suspected or proved. — I prefer to say suspec- 
ted, for reasons that will perhaps transpire later on. I 
should think there is not more than -4 per cent. Cer- 
tainly there would not be more than 2 per cent. 

1230. Mr. Campbell. — Are you referring to clinically 
affected udders? — Yes, clinically affected udders. 

1231. The Chairman. — When your suspicion is 
aroused, what course do you follow? — The course I 
adopt when I suspect an udder is to take a sample of 
the secretion, and having taken the sample, I hand it 
in to Sir Charles Cameron's laboratory and await results. 

1232. Which are sent to you? — Within various times. 

1233. But, at all events, sufficiently rapidly to enable 
you to deal with the cows under suspicion? — If the re- 
sults don’t come soon, I have to go to the laboratory 
and kick up a row myself. 

1234. Suppose you discover a case which the bacterio- 
logical examination confirms, not merely a case of. sus- 
picion, but one of actual disease, what course do you 
follow then? — I write a certificate recommending the 
Public Health Committee to have such an animal 
slaughtered. 

1235. And compensation paid to the owner of the 
beast? — Yes, compensation paid. 

1236. I understand that the compensation paid is 
limited to £10? — That is so; is has been the subject of 
dispute. 

1237. Do you think, speaking generally again, that 
the limit affords a reasonable safeguard to the property 
of the cowkeeper? — No, I do not, nor for the public 
health interests. I think it ought to be bigger and 
ought to be more generous. 

1238. I put this question to another witness; I don’t 
mind repeating it : Does the fact that you are limited 
by law to assess the compensation to the owner at £10 
make you hesitate in condemning to slaughter an ani- 
mal which, if you were permitted to give its full value, 
you would not hesitate to slaughter? — I would very 
much prefer, if I had the power, to give full compensa- 
tion, and I would deal very much more quickly in 
doubtful cases ; but that is not the point that interferes 
with my present action. 

1239. What is it? — The point is this : ,1 must have a 
bacteriologist’s certificate that he has found tubercle 
bacilli present in the sample I have submitted. 

1240. Before you can order slaughter? — The tubercle 
bacilli must be certified to be present. 

1241. Sir John Lentaigne. — You don't meet with 
other bacilli? — I depend upon the bacteriologist's cer- 
tificate that the bacillus has been found in the suspected 
animal; for under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order we 
are protected by no such clause as we are under the 
Diseases of Auimals Act, which says, in dealing with 
any of the other scheduled diseases, that the veterinary 
surgeon’s certificate shall be final and binding. The 
difficulty and danger that arise in dealing with sus 
pected tubercular' disease of the udder is, that if we 
don’t make it certain that the bacillus is present, and 
we condemn such an animal as suffering' from what we 
think to be tubercular mastitis, and if upon slaughter 
it is found to be mastitis, but not tubercular 
mastitis, then the question of remuneration ensues, 
for I, as the representative of the Corporation, would 
be liable to an action, and the Corporation might be 
mulcted in damages. 

1242. For having them wrongly slaughtered? — Yes. 

Even if it was clear to at an animal had the symptoms 
that would support our suspicions, and that then upon 
; post-mortem • it was found to be mastitis but not tuber- 
cular, an action would lie. 

1243. The Chairman. — We all know that the post- 
mortem examination, does not always reveal the 
conditions that the symptoms seem to indicate? — In 
dealing with any disease of the udder it is easy to see 
mastitis, but to say definitely that it is tubercular 
mastitis is a very difficult thing. 

1244. If this power were conferred, you think you 
would be able to make more efficient disposition of 
these animals? — I do. I think, moreover, that the 
veterinary inspector ought to be protected by law if he 
does take up a case of mastitis; he is more or less 
justified even so to remove such an animal from a 
herd. I think the Veterinary Surgeon is dqing a good 
duty to the community by eliminating from the herds 
all mastitis. 
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1245. With regard to suspected cases where, for 
example, bacteriological examination of the milk 
would not support your belief that there was tuber- 
cle in the udder, do you take any action with regard 
to the suspected beast? — Yes; my instructions, and I 
think I carry them out, are that the inspector shall 
keep such an animal under observation; and when he 
pays a visit during the milking where such a cow is 
under observation he has orders to see to the de- 
struction of the secretion, and he destroys it — for in- 
stance, he puts it down the Sewer. 

1246. But supposing, for a moment, that an animal 
is suspected and you are unable, owing to the restric- 
tions imposed by the Order and the law, to order its 
slaughter, do you ever suggest to the owner of the 
dairy that it might be a wise thing for him to get rid 
of that animal?— I do frequently. I often recommend 
that the animal should be fattened off and turned into 
beef. 

1247. Is that often done? — I must say that they 
meet me very fairly in that. Of course, you can 
readily understand that in some cases where you have 
such a disease existing there is difficulty in getting 
condition on the animal. 

1248. Prof. Mettam. — There is always a risk, too? 
— Yes. 

1249. The Chairman. — Are they ever sold out of 
the dairy? — Not that we know of. I can't say it is 
altogether a matter of virtue on the part of the 
Dublin dairyman. We have not sufficient law to deal 
with these matters as in other places, and the dairy- 
men know this. When an animal comes within our 
powers we act, and they try to fatten the animal' and 
sell her. 

1250. We had another gentleman dealing with another 
authority who informed us that it was his cus- 
tom, whenever an animal excited his suspicions with- 
out his being able to say definitely if it was suffering 
from bovine tuberculosis, to intimate to the owner of 
the animal that it would be desirable that it should 
not be there on his next visit. You don’t follow that 
practice? — No; I don’t think you are doing very much 
good in doing so. I think it would be better to get it 
into the one yard, and keep it under observation. 

1251. He was dealing with a particular area over 
which he would be responsible, and the position was 
that when he sent it out of his area he was at least 
protecting the interests he was paid to protect, how- 
ever he might injure the general public? — I don’t 
think it a commendable action. A man should be a 
citizen of the whole country, not of a parish. 

1252. I merely mentioned the fact to ascertain 
whether you had a similar experience. With regard 
to the food these animals get, do you think they are 
generously fed for the purpose of producing milk of a 
good quantity rather than a good quality? — I don't; I 
think the feeding of the Dublin dairy cow is very high. 

1253. They are economically and intelligently fed? 
—Yes; and for this reason — that the Dublin dairy- 
man, generally speaking, only keeps his cow during 
one season’s milk; he then fattens her off. During the 
whole of the milking period he has his eye on the 
main chance, for at the expiration of the season of 
milk he wants to fatten them as soon as possible into 
beef. They adopt that system very generally. 

1254. So that he supplies the animal with the 
flesh-forming food, as well as the food likely to in- 
crease the secretion of milk and the quality of milk? — 
I don’t say to increase the quantity, but certainly to 
keep up the quality. 

1255. You don’t believe that the fermented foods 
with which these animals are sometimes fed, wash 
find grains and such things, are in any degree injurious 
to their health? — I would not go so far as that, be- 
cause I think the experience of those who have made 
extensive post-mortem examinations on dairy cows 
that have been fed extensively on wash and grains is 
that they find an enormous number of them with 
degeneration of the liver, and also with kidney trouble. 

1256. Is that trouble likely to affect the secretion 
of milk? — Any divergences from the normal are all 
bound to affect the secretion of milk. 

1257. At all events, they give cause for anxiety? — 
Yes. Whatever affects the liver is bound to interfere 
with digestion, and an impaired digestion is bound to 
interfere with secretion of the milk. 


1258. You told us they only milk for one period? — 
Yes. 

1259. So that they never go over the one period? — i 
Very few; that system is peculiar in Dublin. 

1260. As a result, I take it that the dairy cows of 
Dublin are usually strong, vigorous animals? — Yes,, 
and the Dublin dairy buyer usually buys a cow on the 
third or fourth calf. 

1261. And that is about the period when they are- 
in their prime? — The best for milking. 

1262. Turning from the animal itself to those, in 
charge of it, what have you been able to accomplish, 
with regard to ensuring cleanliness in the milking of 
the cows and the vessels in which the milk is con- 
tained? — We have had to proseoute a number of the 
dairy proprietors from time to time for milking cows 
with dirty udders and to prosecute the attendants for 
milking with dirty hands. We insist by a by-law on 
the removal of excreta before milking, and if that is 
not done we have repeatedly prosecuted the owner and 
his servants. 

1263. Have the authorities before whom these pro- 
secutions have been brought co-operated with you in 
securing the enforcement of the by-laws by imposing 
deterrent penalties? — Well, the penalty on a dairy boy,, 
that is to say, the attendant, is between 5s. and 10s.; 
but 5s. or 10s. to an attendant in a dairy yard seems- 
an enormous sum. But I think, taking it generally, 
that the penalties inflicted have been wholly inade- 
quate for the offences. I don’t think you will ever 
get proper reform in dairy administration, or any other- 
administration, until you make the penalty meet the 
crime. 

1264. That will always be a question of degree and 
opinion, but at the same time do you think you have 
reason to complain that in the existing condition of 
things penalties appear less drastic than they might 
have been? — Yes. Personally I have a very strong, 
view on that point. 

1265. I sincerely hope you have been able to effect 
considerable improvement from that point of view? — 
Yes; certainly. 

1266. How often would your subordinates visit the- 
dairy-yards of Dublin with the object of discovering 
whether the conditions laid down with regard to clean- 
liness were being closely observed? — Taking all round,, 
every dairy yard is visited once a fortnight. 

1267. By some officer? — Yes. 

1268. Of your department? — They don’t know what 
time I would go into the dairy yard, or it may be the 
Registrar of Dairies, Mr. Collins, would go in. 

1269. And where you have reason to suspect that 
carelessness is present, I suppose your visits are more 
frequent ? — Quite so. There are certain districts that 
are very much worse than others, where certain dairy- 
proprietors are very much worse than others, and these- 
districts and proprietors always call for special atten- 
tion from me. 

1270. Have you much reason to complain of cows- 
being kept in close proximity to other premises 
wherein dirty pursuits are carried on, such as the 
manufacture of artificial manures, or trades of that 
kind? — Well, I know a district where there is a manure 
manufacture which contains a good number of dairy 
yards; there is also another big firm following a trade 
known as gut-scraping, and if you have several of 
these objectionable trades in a" district the atmos- 
phere, if I might be allowed to make use of a little 
exaggeration, is so thick on occasions when trade is 
brisk that you might almost cut it into sections. 

1271. We have not much difficulty in assuming that 
milk produced in surroundings such as you have de- 
scribed would not be absolutely safe from the public 
health point of view? — No. 

1272. And if the licences to which you have already- 
referred were required by law, you think it would be 
desirable to withhold these licences from any person 
Who kept a dairy in contiguity to offensive trades? — 
I do. 

1273. Has it ever been suggested that an overall 
might be used by those persons who are engaged in 
milking cows? — Yes; it is one of the provisions laid 
down in our by-laws that a cotton smock shall be 
used. 

1274. Is it in force? — Yes. 

1275 What is the penalty for a breach of that by- 
law?^— Up to £5 is the penalty. 
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.1270. That is sufficiently drastic? — Yes, if it was 
inflicted; I suppose the maximum penalty imposed by 
the magistrates for such an offence is about 5s. 

1277. Mr. Campbell. — Is it an overall or an apron? 
r— An overall. 

1278. The Chairman. — That must pay periodic visits 
to the laundry? — Yes, and must be kept on the pre- 
mises, because otherwise the attendant might take it 
home with him, and to a house where there might be 
some infectious disease, and thus the smock frock 
might become infected. 

1279. Quite so. — As a matter of fact, three days 
ago I was examining some cows’ udders, and I found 
very serious fault with the condition of the atten- 
dant’s smock. It would have been just as well in that 
instance if the milking had been done without the 
smock. 

1280. I hope you took precautions to have it sub- 
jected to soap and water treatment? — I did. 

1281. Attention has been directed to t'-e fact that 
in the summer period the cows of Dublin are largely 
grazed in the County of Dublin? — They are. 

1282. Have you or your officers power to go in,to the 
country to ascertain under what conditions those in 
charge of the cows live, and the conditions under 
which the milk is put into the vessels they use for it? 
— We have got the power under the Tuberculosis Pre- 
vention (Ireland) Act, but I repeat what I said when 
Sir Charles Cameron was under examination, it de- 
pends on the permission of the Local Government 
Board, and I said at that time that I would be able 
to satisfy you that we made such an application,- and 
that the application was not granted by the Board. 

1283. What is the practice — are any steps taken at 
present with regard to the inspection of the conditions 
which prevail in the country similar to those you make 
in the city? — We can’t do it until the Local Govern- 
ment Board gives us permission. 

1284. Prof. Mettam. — You cannot go across the 
canal? — No. 

1285. The Chairman. — Another witness took the 
view that it was competent for the Dublin authorities 
to go to the source at which the milk was pro- 
duced? — The 19th Section of the Tuberculosis Preven- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1908, says: — “ The Local Govern- 
ment Board under Section thirty-four of the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Ireland) Act, 1878, as amended by any 
subsequent enactment, may, on the application of the 
.Council of any urban district, make an Order authoris- 
ing the Council to exercise in relation to any dairies 
outside the district from which milk is supplied within 
the district, all or any of the powers which may be 
■conferred on a local authority in relation to dairies 
within their district by an Order under the said sec- 
tion.” That gives us the power, or rather deals with 
the power, to go outside the district. Well, on the 
•22nd of December, 1909, Sir Charles Cameron wrote 
to the Local Government Board the following letter : — 
■“ I am directed by this Committee,” that is the 
Public Health Committee, “ to request the Local 
Government Board to authorise the Committee to 
make inspections of dairies in the suburbs of Dublin 
and the country under the provisions of Section 19 of 
Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Act of 1908. — I am, 
Sir, your obedient Servant, Charles A. Cameron, 
Medical and Executive Officer of Health.” 

.1286. Mr. Campbell. — They acknowledged it? — 
And the reply to that was received on the 3rd of 
January, 1910, and was as follows “ Sir,— I am 
directed by the Local Government Board for Ireland 
to state that they have received your letter of the 22nd 
ultimo, applying on behalf of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of Dublin for an Order 
under Section 19 of the Tuberculosis Prevention (Ire- 
land) Act, 1908, authorising them to make inspection 
of dairies in the suburbs of the city and in the 
•country; and in reply I am to state that the Board 
do not consider that Section 19 of the Act mentioned 
was intended generally to supersede Rural Authori- 
ties in regard to their jurisdiction over dairies supply- 
ing milk to urban districts. I am at the same time to 
ask you to be so good as to furnish the Board with 
-specific instances of default by rural authorities in 
relation to dairies from which milk is sent for con- 
sumption in the city of Dublin.” With the greatest 
possible respect, I hold that paragraph is hopelessly 
absurd. How on earth could we know what the de- 
fects were in rural districts, or anywhere else, unless 
we have the power to go and visit. 


1287. The Chairman. — There is this further difficulty 
for a certain period of the year — the milk supply of the 
city of Dublin is derived almost exclusively from the 
country, whether by rail, or is driven in by the cow- 
keepers of Dublin, who have their cows then on the 
pastures, and you feel, and your authority feel, that 
you have no power to go out to the lands in order to 
ascertain whether the conditions which you insist on 
in the city are carried out in the country? — As a 
matter of fact, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that that is where the absurdity of the whole 
Order comes in. For six months, whilst the cows are 
in the sheds, they are subjected to inspection; but for 
six months, when they are out on grass, there is no 
inspection. 

1288. And no examination is made at that particu- 
lar period for the presence of tuberculous udders or 
mastitis, or the other diseases to which the animals 
were liable while they were in the house? — That I 
believe to be absolutely true. There is no inspection. 

1289. Mr. Campbell. — They are supposed then to be 
under the Veterinary Surgeon of the district? — Yes. 

1290. The Chairman. — There is no good of living in 
the clouds; do you know, as a matter of fact, is any- 
thing done? — Never. There is not a scintilla done. 

1291. Absolutely nothing. — That is my own belief 
also, and what I want to point out is that, whereas 
provisions are in force for a limited period whilst the 
cows are in the municipality, once they cross the 
Circular road there is absolutely no inspection and no 
care taken to ensure cleanliness, or an examination 
made for tuberculous udders or any of the other ills 
to which your attention is directed while the animals 
are housed. That is my deliberate belief. 

1292. You hardly consider it a satisfactory condition 
of things? — I consider it very unsatisfactory. 

1293. Turning again to the supply of milk, a good 
deal comes in by rail? — 50 per cent., taken all round; 
50 per cent, comes in by the Dublin railway stations. 

1294. Has not that total been increased in recent 
years? — No; one district decreased and the other in- 
creased. 

1295. By which route? — I believe I am correct in 
saying that there is a decreasing quantity coming from 
the district that is associated with the creameries on 
the Great Southern and Western Railway, and it has 
been for some years. On the other hand, where cream- 
eries do not exist, for example, in the area served by 
the Midland Great Western and the Dublin and South 
Eastern Railways, there was an increasing quantity un- 
til the Dairies Order came to be enforced in the country 
parts.* Since then a great number of the milk pro- 
ducers in those districts have ceased to produce milk. 

1296. Or send it to the city? — Yes; not alone that, 
but they don’t produce it. 

1297. They have abandoned the trade? — Yes. 

1298. So your belief is that the enforcement of this 
. Order has restricted the number of those who have cows 

for the purpose of producing milk and vending it? — 
Yes, that is true. 

1299. What other causes do you think operate to- 
wards the reduction of the supply of milk? — Besides the 
creameries? 

1300. Besides .those to which you have referred* 
namely, the diversion of milk by co-operative societies 
and creameries, and the effect of the putting into opera- 
tion of the restricting powers of the Dairies Order ; what 
other causes do you think have tended to reduce the 
supply of milk? — I think the difficulty of getting good 
milch cows is an important factor. 

1301. I would be glad if ypu would look at Professor 
Campbell when making an answer of that kind ; I think 
he would be interested. You had an opportunity, of 
course, of making an inspection of the animals in the 
market when sent up for sale in the Dublin markets? — 
Yes. 

1302. Taking them as a whole, do you think they are 
good specimens of milk-producing animals? — Yes, they 
are rather inclined to be of a high average. 

1303. Prof. Mettam. — Where do they go from the 
market, as a rule? — A great number go to England and 
Scotland, and some find their way into the Dublin dairy 
yards; but a number of the Dublin dairymen go down 
to fairs and buy their cows direct. 

1304. The Chairman. — There is a constant demand 
for these cows' in the Dublin market? — Yes; in fact, a 
system obtains which we have been trying to defeat for 
a considerable time. A large number of dairy cows 
are brought up from the fairs and are sold in Dublin 


* See Appendix B. page 360. 
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that never see the market at all. We have been fight- 
ing that question and trying to stop it under the Lairs 
Order. 

1305. Prof. Mettam. — Do these go out of the country? 
— All , I am sure, go out of the country. * They don't 
sell them in the lairs now, for this reason : we have got 
them under strict observation, and there has been a 
couple of very serious prosecutions against the owners 
of the lairs, and now people have recourse to selling 
them on the streets and lanes. 

1306. The Chairman. — Which is in contravention of 
your Order?— I am very glad to say that in this in- 
stance it is the Department of Agriculture which have 
the enforcement of the Lairs Order, and not the Dublin 
Corporation. 

1307. Some reference was made to the fact that a 
considerable amount of the milk supply for Dublin 
comes by rail from the country. I should like to know 
exactly what is done by your Department with regard 
to the. examination of this milk coming into Dublin? — 
That is by rail. As far as I know, nothing has been 
done, except of an experimental character. That was 
done by Sir Charles Cameron a couple of years a»o. 
He examined as to the cleanliness of the supply, but, 
so far as I know , there was no action taken as regards 
the examination of the milk for tubercle bacilli. 

1308. Do any of your Inspectors attend at the various 
railway termini for the purpose of examining the con- 
dition of the vessels in which the milk is carried? — 
Xes, and a couple of years ago we found that the covering 
interposed between the lid of the can was often a dirtv, 
filthy cloth. We got the names and addresses of the 
people who were sending milk to the city, and sent cir- 
culars to them to have these dirty cloths done away 
W1 ion<f I1 xT' 616 bas been introduced a kind of oil paper. 

1309. Has any inspection been made to see that the 
suggestions in the circular were carried out?— Yes, but 
it is not a regular inspection. 

mo. From the observations of your Inspectors and 
the reports made to you, do you know if milk is sent in 
vessels with tightly fitting lids, so that it is impossible 
tor dirty substances to find access?— It is very easy for 
dirt and water to get into them, as the cans are fre- 
quently very imperfect. 

1311. Was there any action taken for the purpose of 
securing that this source of contamination should be 

removed, or the liability to contamination minimised? 

V o, except the circulars I spoke about. 

1312. Is it because you feel that there is some 
doubt as to the powers conferred on you that 
you have not taken more drastic action in regard to 
this matter. — I think the real reason for not taking 

-c° l X !Tu ne S P eeimens of ™ilk for the tubercle 
bacilli is that there has not been a bacteriologist ap- 
pomted the citj of Dublin. The matter h!s bZ 
“nder consideration, I may say under dispute, for a 
3® ° f years past. There was a bacteriologist ap- 
pointed by the Municipal Council— Dr. Russell— but he 
Board 0 * ^ beCn sanetioned b .Y th e Local Government 

1313. It is a matter of controversy between the Local 
S 3 n ^ ent R B ° ar n • and ft? Cor P° rati on as to whether 
oi not Dr. Russell s qualifications entitle him to hold 
the position? — Yes, that is so. 

1314. Do you not think that it is a very unsatis- 
factory state of things?— Yes, I think the time is ripe 

th ® a PPointment of a bacteriologist, and also 
• oi the establishment of laboratories in the city for deal- 
ing with tins matter. I feel very strongly that the 

ortuWle ri i 1 n ed -n hen r, mUSt deal with question 
samnfe iv and that there must be extensive 

J pl ® f s *? ken of the milk produced in the city itself, 
“” d , of tbe , ™ ,lk supplied to the city by rail. The 
udtI« P l e il Sh ° U -k, be sen , fc t0 a een tral laboratory and tested 

wSS “ a - to d =“ 

the work done with^lMue ' dil£ncTand Se?!^*™ 

1316. Is it not also of the utmost importance in the 
event of infection being discovered thnt 'oV. ii 
iti s'abs^l t'l earliest Possible 'moment?— Yes 
XthXS tor the benefit of nubfi 

.bi„ B pS^STSf^t- s; 


of the inoculation of the guinea pig before the effects are 
shown. I should suggest that during that period there 
should be the strictest supervision of the suspected 
animal. 

1317. Do you think it eminently desirable that the 
Local Authority of the district to which the milk is 
sent for sale should have the right to go into the country 
and make such examinations as they think necessary,, 
in order to investigate what the cause of infection is?— 
Yes, it is important for the public health. 

1318. Does the right exist to your knowledge in any 
other public health area? — Yes, extensively in England; 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Warrington, Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, and Hull. 

1319. Can you tell the Commission how these powers, 
were obtained? Was it by general or by special legisla- 
tion? — By special legislation. 

1320. And have the results of the work carried out 
under these extended powers proved satisfactory?— Yes 
most satisfactory. 

.1321. Has it tended to reduce the number of samples 
of milk that have been found on analysis to be infected 
with bovine tubercle?— Yes, it has reduced them enor- 
mously. 

1322. You were good enough to send to the members 
ot the Commission a report which was published by the 
Officer of Health in Manchester?— Yes, Dr. Niven is 
the Medical Officer of Health in Manchester, and Pro- 
fessor Delepine is the Bacteriologist dealing with this 
m ““ r ’ ?nd he is provided with special laboratories. 

J.323. bo that it is his duty to examine the specimens 
of milk submitted to him by those under his charge, and 
to report on their condition?— Yes. 

1324 Do you think it desirable that all large centres 
ot population should have the same powers conferred on 
them, and an officer appointed for the purpose of carry- 
mg out this d»ty?-Yes. No one else om do it ..tit 
lactorily except a whole-time officer. 

»n+mf'f, Th n P°' ve j; s conferred by these special Acts 
entitle the Public Health Authorities in the various dis- 
tricts into which the milk is sent to make examinations 
of the cows. Do. you think it would be wise that such 
powers should be extended to this country?— I certainly 

1326. Do you believe that until such power is con- 
terred and put into practical operation it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to secure a pure milk supply in 
Cei i> tre ?. of , population, such as Dublin?— Yes. 

-A artl ° ul f s are S‘ ven ^ one of the tables refer- 
rin to Manchester as to the number of samples found 
to be infected with bovine tubercle at different periods, 
number?— Yes * here 1S ° considerable reduction in the 

1328. Is it your opinion that the reduction in the 
°i S \ mp !f found to be infected with these 
A?,tw+- due J t ° tbe Powers conferred on the Local 
Authorities and to the supervision exercised?— Yes. and 
to the education given thereby to the farmers in the 
d S i t ooA ts i 1 ? wblcb tbe cattle were situated. 

E S " e re,e ™ d *> “■» 

i.to 3 LI he point Of my examination 

is to show exactly what power was conferred by special 
legislation, and how far Mr. Watson thought It would 

T)nhlfl ant ^ ge ?N S haVe 3imiIar Powers conferred on 
Dubhn and other large centres of population. I see 

samnle^h^h 6 IIL ’i j he Percentage of infected 

“1* be f e u n gradually diminishing, and diminish- 
percentod0 “> * 

see th f r f h 5 ve been from fi m e to time fluctua- 
thprp t0 v. the Percentage of infected samples; 

there is nothing to show whether these were due to special 
circumstances, or whether they had been traced to their 
re i f o o t0 tbe . number of tubercle samples. In 
1902 it was 18-8, and in 1901 it was 95. I am reading 
now from Table V.?-I think that would be o“lv a 
natural state of affairs. Of course, it would deplnd 
upon the number of animals bought. One vear\h.> 
purchaser might be unlucky enofgh to buy T large 
number of tubercular animals, and next vear inJ 

a 1332° TWfom 6 -t lighfc lTt buy any infeated animals. 7 
^ -therefore it would be. unwise to draw any de- 

JosXdo tt. “ J; ou could not 

f.i 33 A df “ m ? le£ ot milk sent bj rail tested to a.cer- 
departme?” ^ been is not my 

1334. You have nothing to do with it?— No. 
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■ 1335. I wanted to know if the milk is subjected to 
the same degree of inspection us the milk raised in the 
city, in regard to its purity? — I have nothing to do with 
that; it is not within my sphere. 

1386. Nor have your subordinates? — No, nothing to 
do with it. 

1337. What they have to do is merely , to make an 
occasional inspection for the purpose , of seeing if the 
vessels in which the milk is brought present any objec- 
tionable features? — Yes. 

1338. And then you circularise the district from which 
the milk comes?— Yes. There is another department — 
the Food Inspectors. 

.1839. I should have asked, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of dairy yards, if you have anything to do with the 
shops in which the milk is vended? — Yes, that work 
comes within the terms of my appointment. 

1340. Do you, or the officers under you, make 
periodical inspections of these shops? — Yes, very ex- 
tensively. 

1341. Do you find that the buildings in which the trade 
is carried on are generally suitable? — Well, as suitable 
as circumstances permit; but all the houses that are 
used as dairies in Dublin are usually old-fashioned 
houses; the newer houses are not used for dairy 
premises. 

1342. Speaking personally, do you think that the 
powers conferred on you are sufficient to enable you to 
supervise these operations with as much diligence as 
their importance demands? — Well, I do not think I 
would be warranted in finding, fault with the powers 
as regards the dairy shops. 

1343. Are you satisfied that if , an extension of 
powers should be sought in other directions, it would 
not be necessary to include the houses in which the 
retail trade of milk is carried on? — If the powers indi- 
cated in my previous statement were conferred they 
would tell in favour of the milk shop. For instance, 
if you have a better class of man to handle the milk, and 
he knows what cleauliness means, and if he is clean in 
his person, he will see that his shop is clean. 

1344. Lady Eveuard. — I would like to ask, is the 
milk coming into Dublin only inspected for tuberculosis. 
Supposing a can arrives at the station, what is your 
procedure? — My Department does not do that, that 
comes under the Sanitary Department — the Food In- 
spectors. 

1345. The inspection of dirty milk arriving in the 
station is not in your Department? — No. 

1346. When do you take samples of tubercular milk? 
— There are no such samples taken in Dublin. 

1347. There are no such samples taken at the station? 
—There are no samples taken up to the present with the 
idea of looking for tuberculosis. The Sanitary Autho- 
rities take samples to investigate as to the purity of the 
milk. 

1348. The question was asked of one of the witnesses 
whether, in ease a cow with a tubercular udder had 
been discovered, the animal could be disposed of with- 
out the inspector knowing where she went to? — We 
have a law to deal with that. 

1349. That is what I want to know. If you find a 
cow with a tubercular udder, what is the course of pro- 
cedure of your Department? — I take a sample from the 
secretion of the udder and hand it to Sir Charles 
Cameron for bacteriological examination. If the result 
goes to show that tubercle bacilli have been found in 
that sample, I am warranted in certifying under the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis Order that such an udder is 
tubercular, and in recommending the destruction of the 

1850. Can the cow disappear from the shed from the 
time you have taken the sample until you receive the 
result of the analysis? — I think it could do. so, but we 
keep her under supervision, and such a thing has not 
occurred up to the present. 

1351. The Chairman. — Have you power under the 
authority of your Department to order the slaughter of 
the beast? — Yes. My certificate recommends it to the 
Local Authority, and the Local Authority orders its 
destruction. These are the words of the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis (Ireland) Order. 

1352. Do you think that if more general effect was 
given to this Order, the officer who (s responsible for 
seeing to the destruction of the beast should have a 
discretion as to the amount of the compensation to be 
paid? — Yes. 
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1353. Rather than hold them to the present maxi- 
mum of .£10? — Yes. I think it would facilitate the 

extermination of disease if we had powers such as you 
indicate. 

1354. Has a precedent been established 1 for that under 
the Pleuro-Pneumonia Order? — Yes, and all scheduled 
diseases. 

1355. Full compensation is given for the animals de- 
stroyed? — Yes. 

1356. And in order to secure the' abolition, so far as 
it is humanly possible to do so, of animals suffering from 
tuberculosis, you think that the power should be con- 
ferred on the Local Authority to give full compensation 
for the animals destroyed? — Yes. As a matter of fact, 
some seven or eight years ago there was a Committee 
in the House of Commons sitting to investigate this 
question, as to whether compensation should be paid in 
tliis case, and I stated, on the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Cameron, that the Corporation of Dublin were of 
opinion that reasonable compensation should be given. 

That Committee investigated this question, and as a 
result of their investigations they agreed that it should 
be done, but they suggested, moreover, that it would 
not be wise to go in for legislation on this matter, as 
there was a Royal Commission sitting on the question 
as to whether tuberculosis was communicable from the 
lower animals to man. The finding of the Commission 
is now out. 

1357. Lady Everard. — I see that in the summary 
of your evidence you say “ that the Tuberculosis Pre- 
vention (Ireland) Act, 1908, does not clearly say 
whether the owner is to get the. proceeds from such 
carcasses or portion of carcasses in addition to the 
compensation ”? — I understand there has been a dis- 
pute going on for the last two or three years, and it 
lias never been established yet. I may tell you that 
I did my best to precipitate a crisis in order to have 
it fixed by law, but I was not successful, because the 
dairyman would sooner let the beast go and get no 
compensation than face litigation. 

1358. Sir John Lentaigne. — You arc of opinion that 
a licence would be very much better than the present 
system of registration? — Yes. 

1359. And the licence, you say,' would eliminate a 
certain proportion of unsuitable vendors of -milk? — 

The licence should be granted with certain reserva- 
tions and restrictions. We should take into account 
the character of the man before granting the licence. 

1360. At all events, you think the net result is that 
the selling of bad milk would be eliminated? — Yes, of 
dirty milk; but I think even a person of clean habits 
might have a tendency to defraud the public. 

1361. You say you watch and investigate certain 
suspicious conditions of the udder. What are these 
suspicious conditions? — All forms of mastitis and in- 
duration of the udder, and ulcerated teats and inflam- 
mation of the udder. 

1362. You take no action unless tubercle bacilli are 
suspected of being present? — We stop the supply' of 
milk in the case of mastitis, and in dealing with a 
case of the udder other than tubercular it is open to 
question. There should be some protection for the 
veterinary inspector in that ease. 

1363. You think the Veterinary Inspector should be 
protected by law, because in certain instances you 
may’ find puss matter, which is not tubercular, coming 
from the udder, and that he may be exposed to the 
danger of prosecution? — Yes. 

1364. Does anyone advocate the use of milk where 
puss is present as being fit for human consumption? — 

Not directly. But in dealing with matters of this 
description there is no higher authority than Dr. 

William G. Savage, who made a very extensive series 
of bacteriological tests of milk from diseased cows. 

The result of these investigations, proved in his very- 
able report, is that very great doubt existed as to the 
pathogenicity of these conditions. 

1365. Has he any’ doubt as to whether the- milk is 
wholesomo or unwholesome? — No. He says in his 
report, which is very, very extensive, that the or- 
ganisms found in milk which cause the conditions of 
mastitis cause sore throats. 

1366. My question is whether such milk is whole- 
some or fit for food? — I would not like to say it was, 

I know I would not care to use such milk. 

1367. That is what I want to bring out. Now, the 
next point is that you have got powers at present to 
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make regulations for inspecting udders, and prosecut- 
ing where the udders are dirty, or where the hands of 
the milkers or the surroundings of the cow are dirty 
and unsatisfactory ? — Yes. 

1368. Do you take any care to see that there are 
facilities for the workers to wash their hands? — Yes. 

1369. Are they supplied with hot water, for in- 
stance? — They are always supplied with a vessel for 
washing their hands and a towel, and we see that these 

are present in every dairy. 

1370. Well, then, you say there is no inspection 
whatever of animals which are out on grass during 
the six months of the summer time? — As far as I 
know there is none. 

1371. And during that time consumers of milk in 
Dublin have absolutely no protection so far as the 
danger of being infected with tuberculosis, typhoid, 
or any other disease spread through the milk supply 
is concerned? — Certainly, as regards tuberculosis in 
the udder. Of course, typhoid is not a disease of the 

1372. The absence of inspectors will make it more 
likely that such a disease may be considerable? — Yes. 
There is just a point arising out of that which I would 
like to impress upon the Commission. I think it is 
of the greatest possible importance that not alone 
should the owner be licensed, but that there should be 
a register kept of the names and residences of the at- 
tendants. 

1373. That is the remedy you suggest? — Yes, be- 
cause it is well known to the majority of this Com- 
mission that some of the attendants live in lodging- 
houses and rooms which are far from perfection, and 
it is quite possible there may be very serious disease 
in them. Otherwise we have no opportunity of getting 
at the men, except names and addresses are regis- 
tered. But if the system suggested were adopted 
it would tend to make things better ; and it would then 
be the duty of the Medical Officer of Health of the dis- 
trict to make known that Mr. Paddy So-and-So, who 
lives in a house where there was typhoid or other 
disease, is ineligible for dairy work, and in that way 
it would assist very materially in the suppression of 
infectious diseases. 

1374. I think you also said in your evidence that 
the operation of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order has 

reduced the number of purveyors of milk, and so 
tended in some way to diminish the supply? — Yes. 

1375. This is an unfortunate thing? — It is, very un- 
fortunate. 

1376. Do you think it would be better to have less 
milk, but good, than poisonous milk, disseminated 
amongst consumers? — Yes; but I know for a positive 
fact that some of the milk purveyors in Dublin who 
get large supplies of milk from the country— more 
particularly from Wicklow and Wexford — have ceased 
to get their supply since the enforcement of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order, because the farmers say, 

we will give up the trade; we will go back to the 
fattening of cattle.” 

1377. And, lastly, your evidence is that, under 
existing conditions, there is no protection whatever 
against a child being fed on tubercular milk? — Prac- 
tically none. 

1378. Mr. Campbell. — Except that you examine 
the udders? — Yes. Even in the winter months only 
50 per cent, of the milk that is consumed in Dublin is 
produced in the city ; the other 50 per cent, comes from 
the country. 

1379. And is mixed with the Dublin supply? — 
Yes. 

1380. And practically all the milk during the sum- 
mer months comes from the County Dublin and 

the country? — Yes. 

1381. The Chaiuman. — There is practically no real 
protection? — That is true; 50 per cent, comes from the 
country, and is mixed with the supply produced in 
Dublin, so that what may be pure is contaminated by 
means of the country supply. 

1382. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to this 50 per 
cent, of milk which comes from the country and over 
which there is at the present time, according to 
your evidence, no system of inspection, have you not 
in your bye-laws or orders the power to inspect that 
milk? Can you go to the railway station? — Yes; I 
believe, we can go there and inspect it. I don’t like 
to criticise any Department outside mv own , and 
for that I will take full responsibility. 


1383. But this inspection of milk at the stations, 
is it not as much under your control as inspection iti 
the cowsheds? — Well, I think that that would be 
really the function of the medical officer of health. 
I think I should deal with the animal that produces 
the milk, and, as far os possible, see that it is free 
from disease. To iuspect the milk when it has come 
from the animal is, 1 .think, the duty of the medical 
officer of health. 

1384. As fur as you are aware it is not lack of 
power that prevents this inspection of the milk at 
the stations being carried out?— No. 

1385. You gave evidence that you have no power 
to go outside your own area and inspect anyone’s 
dairy yard and animal? — So it appears from the Local 
Government Board’s opinion. 

1386. That you have no power? — My reading of the 
Act would be that we had the power. I think it is 
hopelessly absurd on the part of the Local Government 
Board to ask us to specify reasons and places if we 
have not the power. 

1387. That is not exactly the point I wanted to 
make. Do vou actually know what occurs outside? — 
No. 

1388. Because in Belfast we were in the same posi- 
tion — no power, but our dairy inspector makes it his 
business to go ultra vires about the country to see what 
is going on? — Have you in Belfast as big a number of 
cows and dairy premises as we have in Dublin? 

1389. I don’t know. But this man goes beyond his 
powers and inspects in Belfast and out of it, and 
visits the farms? — We are a loyal people in Dublin; 
we always abide by the law. 

1390. You gave evidence about the quantity of milk 
coming from the country districts having been reduced? 
—Yes. 

1391. Have you any suggestion to make as to why 
the creamery districts should send less whole milk?— 
Because they use it at the creameries for making 
butter. It cannot be used for butter and given as 
fresh milk at the same time. It is easier for the 
farmers to run the milk into the nearest creamery. 

1392. In spite of the difference of price? — Yes; and 
I may say that I have the authority of a clergyman 
on this point — that the people in some districts asso- 
ciated with the creameries not alone produce very 
little milk, but become very lazy. They milk the 
cows, send the milk to the creamery, and they look 
upon that as their day's work. 

1393. You say the number of cows in Dublin has 
decreased in recent years. Does that suggest that 
the milk supply in Dublin has decreased? — Oh, no. 

1394. How does that come about, if the number of 
cattle in Dublin has decreased? — Things have been more 
than balanced. I cannot say definitely, but you have 
now an enormous quantity of milk coming up from the 
country owing to increased railway facilities and tran- 
sit, and you have a tremendous quantity of condensed 
and Swiss milk which goes by a thousand and twenty- 
five names. That has undoubtedly interfered with the 
legitimate milk supply, and there is certainly no 
testing of that. 

1395. In other words, so far as I have been able to 
gather, your evidence suggests that the creamery system 
reduces the milk supply ? — Yes. 

1396. That the Dairies and Cowsheds Order has 
reduced the supply? — Yes. 

1397. That the number of cows in Dublin has de- 
creased?— Yes. 

1398. And that the condensed milk factories have 
decreased the supply? — Yes. 

1399. And I have not been able to find from your 
evidence where there is any counterbalance? — The 
number of creameries has reduced the milk • supply, 
but there are other districts not heretofore producing 
milk that do so now and send it into the city. 

1400. In spite of the Order? — Yes. I have not in- 
dicated that there was a diminution in the supply. 

1401. But what I want to find out is where the in- 
crease comes in to counterbalance the four definite 
decreases that you mentioned? — The supply has been 
maintained by increased milk from the country and 
also by the tinned milk, which takes the place of the 
genuine article in a great number of instances, and 
I suppose the people have to do with smaller supplies. 
I know a great number of people who say they cannot 
supply the demand to the individual to as large an 
extent as they used to do. They have to put them on 
short commons. 
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1402. So your opinion would rather be that the bulk 
of fresh milk now sold in the streets of Dublin in one 
day is less than it used to be? — Yes; I think it is. 

1403. But at present there is no means of estimat- 
ing that decrease? — No; it must bo an approxima- 

1404. Then, with regard to these careless, dirty, 
untidy people — when you catch a thoroughly untidy 
man who goes on being untidy and dirty, do you bring 
him into court from time to time? — Yes. 

1405. Is he fined? — Yes; a shilling, as a rule. 

1405 a. And if the same man is brought in four or five 

times do the magistrates still go on putting on a fine 
of a shilling?— Yes, they are very sympathetic. 

1406. They don’t increase the penalty when the 
offence is repeated? — Very seldom, and they cer- 
tainly do not increase it sufficiently. 

1407. Lady Eveisard. — Have you had any case of a 
cowkeeper who keeps his place dirty; I mean, have 
you any power to refuse him registration? — No. In 
Glasgow they have power to revoke a licence, even at 
any time, and I think we- ought to have such powers 
in Ireland, and be able to refuse a renewal of a 
licence if it was considered necessary. 

1408. Mr. Wilson. — In your preliminary evidence, 
Mr. Watson, you quote certain reasons why the milk 
supply is scarce in certain parts of the country, and 
one of these is marked E in the summary of evidence 
handed in. “ The difficulty of getting good milch 
cows at a moderate price, such as would suit the 
finance of a small farmer; this is to some extent due 
to the operations in connection with the dairy trade 
of slaughtering as beef cows on their third or fourth 
calf after taking one season’s milk. This system has 
sprung up since the wholesale slaughter under the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia Act. Before the pleuro-pneumonia 
restriction period the Dublin dairyman brought round 
his cows, and thus kept good milkers for three or four 
seasons, but now this is completely changed.” You 
give as a reason for that that such a condition has 
sprung up since the wholesale slaughter under the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia Act? — Yes. 

1409. We had no wholesale slaughter in Belfast? — 
You had. 

That must have been before I was interested in the 
milk trade. 

1410. Prof. Mettam. — That was fourteen or fifteen 
years ago — in the early nineties? — It was nearly as 
bad in Belfast as it was in Dublin. 

1411. Mr. Wilson. — Is the system in operation else- 
where — where the cow is milked for a year and then 
sold as beef? — No. In England and Scotland, when 
they come across a good milch cow they keep her in 
the family for a long time. That is at once an advan- 
tage and a disadvantage. It is an advantage to keep a 
good cow, and it is a disadvantage, because there is a 
tendency to increase the possibilities of the animal be- 
coming tubercular. The more an animal is housed the 
greater is the danger of its becoming tubercular. 

1412. You suggest that this condition is peculiar to 
the Irish milk trade? — No; I don’t think it is peculiar 
in Limerick and other creamery districts. 

The Chairman. — I don’t think it is. 

1413. Prof. Mettam. — What do you say is peculiar? 

Mr. Wilson. — The system of keeping a cow for one 

year and then giving it over for beef. 

Prof. Mettam. — I n Edinburgh that is the rule. 

Witness. — I think the custom in most of the Eng- 
lish towns is, if they come across a good milch cow, to 
keep her and have three or four calves before they sell 
her. The custom I mentioned is peculiar to Dublin, 
but it is not true of Limerick and the creamery dis- 
tricts. 

1414. The Chairman.— I am familiar with the fact 
that in Limerick they keep the cow till old age? — Yes, 
and in the large English cities. 

1415. Mr. Wilson.— You are of opinion that the sys- 
tem you refer to was due to peculiar conditions subse- 
quent to the Pleuro-Pneumonia Act? — Yes. 

1416. And if the other system was desirable, there is 
nothing to prevent the people from going back to it? — 
No. The point that concerns me most is the freedom 
of the animals from tuberculosis. 

1417. As regards the Dublin trade as a whole, I take 
it it is for the greater part in the hands of small far- 
mers, comparatively small men without much capital? 
— Yes.. 
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1418. And they could not go to the cost of installing 
expensive machinery and having the most modem 
methods introduced? — I don’t think so. They are 
mostly small men without much capital. 

1419. These are the men who control the trade in 
Dublin? — Yes. 

1420. Is there a commercial dairy on the Continental 
lines connected with the Dublin supply? — No; that 
would be a big scheme. The nearest approach to that 
is the Lucan Dairy. 

1421. Is it run by a private company? — Yes; that is 
the only instance I could give you. 

1422. With regard to the examination of cows in, 

Dublin for tuberculosis,, you have given some interest- 
ing figures on page 5 of your precis of evidence. You 
say that in 1908, 1,426 were examined, with the fol- 
lowing results : suspected cases of tuberculosis (fat 
cattle), 5. These were not cows in milk? — No. 

1423. There were only four samples of suspected 
milk taken? — Yes; and there is no apparent evidence 
of tuberculosis at all. 

1424. You say the samples of suspected milk taken 
were four, and the proportion of suspected cases were 5 
— that makes 9. You say, ” the masses irregular in 
contour, and where no acute inflammation was present, 
and in which tubercle might be the initial factor, num- 
bered 15 ”? — Yes. 

1425. In point of fact, you did not succeed in proving 
tuberculosis of the udder in any case? — No, the bac- 
teriologist gave a clear certificate. 

1426. You had no proof of the existence of tubercu- 
losis of the udder? — No ; and the only protection I have 
is in handing the samples to the bacteriologist and let- 
ting him pronounce upon them. If he says the sample 
is not sufficient, I will get another for him. I go by 
his instructions. 

1427. Later on, in the next year, the suspected cases, 
were 11, and the samples of milk taken numbered four. 

Comparing these figures with those you gave in the 
quotations about Manchester, you would suggest that in 
Dublin there are much fewer tubercular udder eases 
than in Manchester? — That, free from all prejudice, is 
true. 

1428. Do you think that the figures indicate the line 
of truth? — I think it is possibly true; I don’t say it 
is absolutely true. I think the incidence of tuberculosis 
in Irish milch cows and fat beasts is very much less in 
Ireland than in England or Scotland. 

1429. That is, the figures which these two . com- 
parisons suggest are pointing in the direction of truth ? 

— Yes. 

1430. Because the discrepancy is very great? — Yes. 

We had an investigation recently in our cattle market 
as regards the statement made that a number of tuber- 
cular cows were exposed for sale in the cattle market, 
and the Public Health Committee convened a meeting 
in the City Arms Hotel, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the salesmasters and large expoiters, and 
ail the men who trade in that market, including English- 
men and Scotchmen. We took evidence direct as re- 
gards this question of tuberculosis in Irish cattle from 
men who bought up to 600 fat beasts in the week, and 
their verdict was that the Irish cattle were practically 
free from tuberculosis. One man from Oldham, a Mr. 

Carter, who has to purchase stock in the North of Scot- 
land, Norwich, and other English districts, for three 
months of the year, stated that the proportion of tuber- 
cular animals was far greater in these districts than in 
Ireland. Some two years ago, Lloyd’s Insurance people 
were about to start a separate branch here in Dublin, 
aud when the agent, interviewed me, I said, “ You are 
coming at the right time, there is no tuberculosis here 
now, it is vanishing away, and we are practically free 
from it.” He replied by saying, “ That is exactly the 
reason why we are coming, because we have secured 
the information that the Irish cattle exposed for sale in 
the big markets in England are very much freer from 
tuberculosis than the English or Scotch cattle, aud we 
fiud this would be a very good place to start a branch.” 

1431. Sir John Lentaigne. — You don’t think that is a 
reason for relaxing precautions? — No. 

1432. Mr. Wilson. — And, consequently, when you 
say on page 7 that only three cows were slaughtered 
under this recent Act during the year, that does not 
convey that undiscovered tuberculosis is extensively 
prevalent? — No, it does not. I would like to be per- 
fectly certain upon this question of tuberculosis of the 
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udder. I consider it is absolutely essential, if you want 
to get at the root of it, that you must take free samples 
of milk, have a bacteriological examination, and follow 
it up as is done in England, and not be doing the 
thing by half measures. 

1483. Sir John Lentaigne. — And without it you could 
not know what is the real condition of the animal? — No. 

1434. Mr. Wilson. — At the end of this section you 
have already referred to, you speak of keeping the sus- 
pected animal under close observation. Could you give 
the Commission some suggestion of how constant that 
observation could be in practice. Supposing you have to 
deal with a careless, untidy, ignorant man — I won’t say 
a dishonest man — and you advise him not to use the 
milk of a certain cow. He says he won’t, but when 
he gets you away he returns t'o the old practice again : 
is there any way by which that man could be prevented 
from using that cow’s milk? — I say we should have 
power to isolate, to see that proper conditions were 
observed, and make certain of the isolation. And wher- 
ever the suspicion was strong, we should be empowered 
to slaughter the animal suspected. In a question of 
such importance as milk, I think where there is a well- 
founded fear or suspicion of tuberculosis of the udder, 
we should be protected by the law in slaughtering the 
animals. 

1435. Would you ask for the use of the tuberculin 
test before slaughtering? — Yes, I think it would be very- 
desirable. 

1436. In other words, although, at the time of in- 
spection, the Inspector may pour the milk down the 
sewer, the control is not very effective? — No, it is not; 
there can be no effective control unless you absolutely 
remove the suspected animal. 

1437. Have you any reason to believe that a suspec- 
ted cow may be hidden away in an outlying shed, so as 
not to come under the notice of the Inspector? — That 
would not surprise me at all. During the pleuro- 
pneumonia outbreak I knew of a dairyman who kept 
suspicious animals away from observation by having two 
yards, in one of which he placed the suspected cows. 

1438. Referring to the quotation you have got from 
the Manchester report, the whole of "the statement sent 
in by you is from the report? — Yes, with a slight addi- 
tion. I only give the report to show what was being 
done in Manchester with such excellent results. 1 
think you can accept the name and reputation of Pro- 
fessor Delepine as good enough to assist you in your 
deliberations. 

1439. Sir John Lentaigne. — Where was this report 
published? — It was read at the Congress of Veterinary- 
Officers of Health in Edinburgh. It was only printed 
for circulation among the Association. 

1440. The Chairman. — Sir John Lentaigne says it is 
a very valuable document, and should be in the hands 
of the Commissioners. We will get the Secretary to 
write for copies. 

Witness. — I will be only too pleased to get them for 
the Commission. 

1441. Mr. Wilson. — You gave us evidence that the 
percentage of clinically tubercular cows is not so large 
in Ireland as in England. You also advise us to recom- 
mend power to slaughter on suspicion, after applying 
the tuberculin, test? — Yes. 

1442. 'Would you agree with me that it is no injustice 
at all to the farmer to slaughter such an animal, because 
a cow of that class is generally a “ piner,” and is cost- 
ing the farmer as much as, or more than, she brings 
in? — I would not go as far as that. I know it is an 
exceptional case. There are a tremendous number that 
will fatten when they get over the acute stage. 

1443. The animal I am speaking of is a clinically and 
obviously diseased animal? — Those ought to be slaugh- 
tered. 

1444. W ould you agree with the suggestion that ani- 
mals of that kind are not usually earning money for 
their owners? — No, they are not. 

1445. Sir John Lentaigne. — And are they not a 
danger to the rest of the herd? — Yes. 

1446. And are you not doing the farmer a service in 
taking away such a cow? — Yes. 

1447. Prof. Mettam. — Moreover, you arc allowing him 
£10 compensation?— If you allowed full compensation, 
as is done in the case of pleuro-pneumonia, you would 
find that, instead of the cows that are doing an enor- 
mous amount of harm being concealed, every honest 
citizen would come forward and say it would be no 
loss to the owner if I reported the case, that he, should 


have the animal slaughtered, and he would be. allowed 
compensation. Until you give compensation for the 
live-stock, and get the active sympathy and support of 
the owners, you will never make satisfactory progress. 

1448. Mr. Wilson. — You give on page 4 of your precis 
of evidence a return showing the number of cases re- 
ported by the Manchester authorities that were 
obviously suspected. You say that out of 1,672 animals 
that were obviously suspicious only 419 were found to 
be producing tuberculous milk at the time of the in- 
spection? — Yes. 

1449. 4.19 of the suspected animals were proved to be 
tuberculous by inoculation experiments? — Yes. 

1450. And would you agree that the remaining three- 
fourths of the suspected animals should be inoculated 
by the tuberculin test, and slaughtered if they reacted? 
—Yes. 

1451. And that compensation should be given? — Cer- 
tainly, if the result of the examination was in favour 
of destroying the animal. 

1452. Sir John Lentaigne.— Of course, a great deal 
would depend upon the amount of suspicion? — Yes. 

1453. Prof. Mettam. — Arising out of Mr. Wilson’s 
question, you would not slaughter every animal that 
reacted to the, tuberculin test? — No; I think that would 
be a very tall order. 

1454. Mr. Wilson. — Out of an enormous number of 
cattle 1,672 were suspected. Out of apparently 8,000 
samples of mixed milk, which covers a large number 
of cows, they found that 1,672 cows were suspected, 
and that only 419 of these were actually producing 
tubercle bacilli at the moment? — Yes. 

1455. And it does not at all follow that others of the 
1,672 were not secreting tubercle bacilli at another 
moment? — That is so. A sample taken to-day might 
be free from them, and to-morrow the milk might be 
reeking with them. The question of slaughter is a 
matter of finance from beginning to end. It would 
take such a huge sum for compensation for all these 
cows that the State is afraid that the expenditure on 
the Boer war would drop into insignificance compared 
to it. 

1456. That is the argument I want to get a little bit 
away from. I want to speak of the clinically tuber- 
cular animal?— Yes; they should be slaughtered. 

1457. And when you get what this gentleman got in 
Manchester, the suspected animals should be tested, 
and the ones that did react should be slaughtered? — 
There ought to be some differentiation in the cases of 
suspicion that reacted and were not open. An animal 
might react to the tuberculin test, and not be a source 
of very much danger to the animals around. But I 
think that in cases where the animal did react after 
the tuberculin test had been applied the animal should 
be isolated. I don’t say slaughtered, unless you believe 
that it is openly affected, and is likely to affect other 
stock. That really brings us down to" the destruction 
of all reactors, that they would represent an enormous 

1458. I am speaking of the animals which are visibly 
wrong? — All cases of open tuberculosis should be de- 
stroyed. 

1459. From your evidence I gather that there is a 
small number of these animals in Ireland as com- 
pared with England and Scotland?— Yes, the number 

1460 Dr. Moorhead.— £ 10 is a moderate compen- 
sation for that? — I would sooner give full compen- 
sation in all cases. 

1461. Professor Mettam.— A re there many animals 
that are clinically tubercular worth £10?— I would not 
be surprised if there are some. I think you would get 
a number in Ireland. 

1462. Are they worth £10 in the open market?— 
Perhaps not, because they are always liable to be 
seized. 

1463. Mr. Campbell. — Surely in the Dublin dairies 
you would find fine big cows with tuberculosis in the 

udder that would be worth far more than £10? I 

really must say that the number of animals affected 
with tuberculosis of the udder in Dublin is very 
small. J 

1464. Are there, many cows standing in the Dublin 

dairies to-day worth less than £10?— The average price 
£18 C ° W * s anything .between £15 and 

1465. Mr. Wilson.— H ave you any reason to sup- 

pose that your examination and control. of disease had 
done what the report suggests— driven unhealthy ani- 
mals into places where they are less easily found? I 
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think they are very much more careful of the stock 
they buy. I don't think that they drive them into 
places where they are not observed". 

1466. Mr. Campbell. — A great deal of the milk sup- 
ply that is now coming in by rail is from places where 
veterinary inspectors have been appointed for the 
purpose of looking after the cattle? — Yes, recently, 
within the past twelve months. 

1467. So it is hardly fair to say that all that milk 
is coming in without inspection ? — It is only within the 
past twelve months that many <?f these appointments 
have been made, and I think there would not be a very 
great difference in the supply now. 

1468. We have in evidence that the great bulk of 
these districts are now supplied with a veterinary sur- 
geon? — Yes. 

1469. So I think we may fairly take it and expect 
that, no matter what this Commission may recom- 
mend, already some improvement has taken place? — 
Most undoubtedly. 

1470. Do you think there would be any danger of 
your coming into conflict with the local authorities ad- 
ministering the Dairies and Cowsheds Order if you had 
power to go down into their districts? — I have no 
doubt about it; there would. 

1471. Do you think that is one of the reasons why 
the Local Government Board is anxious to give the 
new system a fair trial? — I don’t know that it is, but 
it is reasonable that they should take that view. 

1472. They have, to your own knowledge, within the 
past twelve months made Strenuous efforts to get veter- 
inary surgeons appointed? — Yes. 

1473. And co-operate with the Department of Agri- 
culture? — Yes. 

1474. We have it in evidence that a number of veter- 
inary surgeons have been appointed, and it is only 
reasonable that the new system should get a fair 
trial? — Yes, I think so. 

1475. I would like to ask your opinion about this 
question of tuberculosis in cattle generally. I am very- 
much interested in it, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture is interested in it too. Don’t you think that the 
way to tackle this tuberculosis question is to get the 
cattle free from it altogether? — I do. 

1476. Now, you are aware, I dare say, of the recom- 
mendations made from time to time to try and get rid 
of it? — Yes. 

1477. That is, that animals found with tuberculosis 
should be tested with tuberculin, those which react 
being kept separate from the others? — Yes, and if you 
have a high-class stock you need not be afraid to rear 
calves from re-acting cows. That system has been 
very successful in Denmark and other places. 

1478. You know it is not in operation in Ireland? — 
No, it is not. 

1479. It has been very successfully carried out else- 
where. Do you know that it is the case that public 
opinion in Ireland will not allow the Department to 
recommend farmers to send to the abattoir animals that 
react, and that the Cattle Traders' Association raised a 
great rumpus over this subject, and questions were 
Yes m Parliament and the thin 8 had to be stopped?— 

1480. I put that question to you purposely, because 
you understand this question and would be able to 
educate public opinion in the matter. Take the ordi- 
nary cattle of the country— the cattle in the ordinary 
dairy- yards of Dublin— you agree that, if tested, a great 
number of them would re-act. Notwithstanding that 
you would not hesitate to fatten these animals and send 
them to the butcher? — I would have no hesitation what- 

1481. And you say there is no reason why the beef 
Yes UOt be consumed > after inspection of course?— 

1482. Would you recommend the Department to try 
Yes nC ° UlaSe thlS system of er »dicating tuberculosis?— 


1483. More particularly from among the pure-bred 
herds?— Yes , there should be grants given for breeding 
tuberculous-free cattle, and the tuberculin test should 
he placed at the disposal of farmers. 

1484. Of course, if the cows, re-acted, there is nc 
necessity for disposing of them there and then?— That 

£” UhS ° Ug 40 be SeP "** Bd “ d >"* " ‘“““S b ? 

1485. But there is no reason why you should not 
breed from them, they might have perfectly healthy 
offspring? — Yes, perfectly healthy. 
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1486. If the offspring are taken away and kept with 
cattle that don’t re-act? — Yes. 

1487. So there is no necessity for an immediate 
slaughter of the cows? — No. 

.1488. And are you of opinion that if that system were 
carried on with our pure-bred herds it would lead to 
the reduction of the number of re-acting cows in the 
country? — Yes. 

1489. And that would re-aet upon the milk supply? — 
Yes. In a matter of seven or eight years on the Conti- 
nent it has had magnificent results. 

1490. In confirmation of what you said about the cows 
of Ireland not being so tubercular as those of Great 
Britain, I don't know if you are aware of the work of 
the late Mr. John Spier, a very important Glasgow 
farmer and dairyman, and a prominent agriculturist in 
Scotland? — No. 

Well, for many years he was supplying milk from 
cows that did not re-act. He had occasion, to purchase 
Irish and British cattle, and he submitted them to the 
tuberculin test. He told me afterwards that the Irish 
cattle were very much freer from tuberculosis than the 
others ? 

The Chairman. — That is very gratifying. 

1491. Prof. Mettam. — Referring to the question 
which Professor Campbell put just now, it is not com- 
mon to find tuberculosis in the flesh? — No. 

1492. Unless the disease is very generalised, no one 
thinks of condemning the carcass? — No. 

1493. Seizing the portion that is affected is sufficient 
to guard the consumer? — Yes. 

1494. Consequently, there is no reason why any per- 
son who wants to free his herd from tuberculosis should 
not send his cattle to the abattoir to have the animals 
slaughtered? — No. 

1495. And if the food was found to be unfit for 
human use, you compensate the owner?— Yes, if the 
law permitted. 

1496. That would be an inducement to the farmer to 
send his cows to the abattoir to be slaughtered ?— Yes. 

1497. And there is only a small amount of risk that 
the animal would not pass the test? — Yes. 

1498. And in a period of years, with judicious 
compensation, it would be possible to rid the herd of 
tuberculosis? — Yes, it would only be a question of 
years. 

1499. Now, we have heard tuberculosis of the udder 
spoken of very glibly; is it an easy disease to diagnose? 
— It is very difficult. 

15°°. You might have cows in which you would have 
little reason to suspect it was present," and yet thev 
migfit be found to have the disease extensively? Yes." 

loOl. And it is not always necessarily a cow that 
appears to be m bad condition that is tubercular, or is 
suffering from tubercular mastitis?— That is so. 

1502. As regards these other diseases of the udder 
do you think it is possible that certain of them may be 
dangerous to man?— Some of them, I suppose, would 


1503. They might be infective to man? — Yes. 

1504. It is possible also that the so-called milk- 
boils w-ould be? — The researches of Dr. Savage of the 
Local Government Board seem to discount that what 
we think would be very pathogenic to man represent 
a small figure. 

1505. Experimentally, at all events, there is no dif- 
ference observed between the organisms found in milk 
boils and those found in man?— No; I don’t think so. 

1506. I suppose a certain number of dairymen in 
Dublin send their cows to the country in summer to 
pasture? — Yes. 

1507. Have you any power to follow up these cows’ 
— No. 

1508. As soon as they leave the city boundary the 3 ' 
are out of your sphere of influence? — I have no juris- 
diction, but I have sometimes gone out at the insti- 
gation of Sir Charles Cameron. In one of the cases 
of suspected typhoid Professor McWeeney was exam- 
ining the patient and the milk suspected, but he failed 
to get any positive results of bacilli of typhoid. He 
gave rather an alarming report that the milk was teem- 
ing with the tubercle bacilli. I went out and examined 
the udders, and Sir Charles Cameron suggested that I 
should apply the tuberculin test. I said to him that 
it was a long way out there and that there was no 
proper shed about in which to examine the cow, and 
that with all my goings in and out that I should need 
to take up my residence at the place. I said also 
that he had better wait till Professor McWeeney had 
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made complete animal experimentation. Professor 
McWeeney told us, after his experiments, that he was 
dealing with acid fast bacilli, which was a different 
thing altogether. 

1509. There are bacilli to be found in milk with a 
family resemblance to the tubercle which are not the 
tubercle bacilli at all? — Yes, and they have the char- 
acter in common with what is known as acid fast 
bacilli. 

1510. You say that this animal experimentation re- 
quires a long time to develop? — From ten days to 
three weeks. 

1511. It is not quite certain till about three weeks — 
until the animal has developed the disease? — That is 

1512. Then as regards the tuberculin test, have you 
any power to apply it if the owner objects? — None 
whatever. 

1513. Don’t you think it would be a valuable asset 
to your methods of inspection if you had the power 
to apply the tuberculin test willy-nilly, if you suspect 
a cow?— Yes. 

1514 You think if you had that power it would faci- 
litate your diagnosis ; that is to say, you would be able 
to arrive at a decision more quickly as to what the 
animal was suffering from? — Yes. 

1515. And lead to definite information as to what the 
animal was suffering from? — Yes. 

1516. I see you say that in some cases the cows 
feed on the refuse of distilleries? — Yes, and that their 
viscera becomes degenerated. 

1517. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is there a definite 
amount of alcohol in the grains? — I think there must 
be a modicum of it. 

1518. Professor Mettam. — As regards milk of the 
cows, would you suggest any pattern of pail to be 
introduced with the object of preventing contamination 
by dust and such things? — I think if we had machi- 
nery for milking it would be very effective. There is 
a certain form of pail that protects milk from dust. 

1519. Do you think it is possible that if such a pat- 
tern were recommended it would protect the milk from 
contamination? — I don’t think recommendations arc 
worth the paper they are written on. 

1520. You prefer penal powers? — Yes. As a matter 
of fact, in our bye-laws we require that milk exposed 
for sale in the shop shall be covered with a muslin 
cover or something of that kind, so as to protect it 
from contamination. But that is only an indifferent 
means of protection, because very frequently I find 
that the person in the shop forgets, when attending 
customers, to replace the cover, and the milks gets 
contaminated. I think something of a more permanent 
character is needed. 

1521. You stated to the Commission, I think, that 
the municipality should have power to take samples of 
all milk coming into the city, whether by rail, road, 
or sea, and subject it to a bacteriological examina- 
tion? — Yes, and I would advocate taking samples hot 
only of milk coming from the country, but also of 
samples of milk fresh from the cow, and have them 
submitted to a bacteriological examination, so as to 
assist me in arriving at a decision as -to whether there 
is tuberculosis in the herd. 

1522. Mr. O’Bkien. — You were saying there is less 
milk coming on the Great Southern and Western line 
now, because it runs through a creamery district? — 
Yes. 

1523. How is that, in spite of the poor price which 
is being received at the creamery, as compared with 
what would be given for milk in the city? Is it due 
to the personal laziness of the farmers that they don’t 
send the milk to the city? — I think so. 

1524. You don't think that the railway facilities, or 
want of railway facilities, the treatment of the cans 
returned empty, and the question of the fraudulent 
handling of the milk, prevent more farmers from sup- 
plying the city? — I think it would. 

1525. But on the whole, do you think it is because 
they have not taken the question sufficiently into con- 
sideration? — I think it is, perhaps, that these farmers 
have not thought out the matter and how they might 
come into consultation with the people in Dublin who 
buy milk, and as they have the creameries at their 
hands they send the milk to them. 

1526. Do the big Dublin dairies supply their milk 
from their own herds?— Yes, but I know the Lucan 
Dairy is altogether a country supply. They produce 
no milk themselves in the city. 


1527. I suppose they would go to the country 
creamery districts just as roadily as anywhere else if 
they could get a good, clean supply? — I believe so. As 
a matter of fact, I have it from the manager of the 
Lucan Dairy that their supply is running so short that 
they will have to start producing themselves. 

1528. You don’t happen to know what price they 
pay to the country people producing the milk? — The 
price is Id. per gallon at present, and is delivered at 
the railway station in the country. 

1529. At this time of the year that is not much in 
excess of the creamery price? — No. 

1530. We were paying Bid. at my creamery last 
month, and we add a penny for the returned mill; — 
that would be 7 id. ?— Yes. 

1531. So there is no reason for the farmers to 
send out their milk to the cities when they cau get as 
good a price in the creamery district? — I think that 
should keep it there. 

1532. You have the milk coming in at the different 
termini at Dublin under your inspection to a certain 
extent? — I was explaining before that this is the duty 
of another Department, the food inspectors. 

1534. But you don’t look upon it as one of your 
regular duties? — No. 

L535. You did report that you found dirty cloths? — 
Yes. 

1536. So would it surprise you, from what has come 
under your notice, to get a letter like this : “ I should 
like to draw your attention to the filthy state of the 
milk arriving in Dublin. Some time ago I was wait- 
ing at Westland Row for the arrival of a train. I saw 
the milk train arrive with the cans in open waggons. 
Few, if any, of tire cans had tight-fitting lids, and 
one or two were covered with a piece of old mackin- 
tosh, in a filthy state. I took the lids off several of 
the cans and there was a regular crust of filth on the 
top of the milk”? — It certainly would not surprise me. 

1537. You notice that he took the lids off the cans? 
— Yes. 

1538. And that they were not fixed? — Yes. 

1539. Do you think that the inspection on the arrival 
of milk in Dublin should come under your supervision? 
— I do. 

1540. It seems to me just as important a matter as 
the inspection of cows? — Yes. 

1541. How many inspectors have you? — One chief 
inspector and three ordinary inspectors, four in all. 

1542. Are you the head inspector? — Yes, under Sir 
Charles Cameron. 

1543. Sir Charles, I suppose, has not a great deal of 
time for inspection? — He might go out now and again. 

1544. So that you may say he is not an inspector? — 
Not in the sense that he goes around making inspec- 
tions. He is the court of appeal in these matters. 

1545. You, too, cannot spend a great deal of your 
time going around? — No. The course I adopt in regard 
to the inspection of dairy yards is this : I get a report 
to go into a certain district in Dublin to inspect rabies 
in dogs ; sometimes I have three or four reports in the 
week, and this brings me into districts in Dublin where 
I also inspect the dairies and slaughter-houses. On- 
slack days I go out specially with the chief inspector to 
visit the dairy yards and do the udder examination. 

1546. Mr. James Collins is the registrar of dairies 
and chief inspector? — Yes. 

1547. Does not the registration of dairies occupy a 
good deal of time? — There is not much time, wasted in 
the registering of dairies now. Just at the beginning of 
the year, for the first month or two, we are kept busy. 
I think that instead of sending out registration form's, 
as is done at present, to people who have been regis- 
tered, it should be their duty to come into us. But Mr.. 
Collins adopts the other course. 

1548. That means that a certain portion of his time 
is taken up by this registration?— Yes. 

1549. And that leaves less time for inspection? — Yes. 
As I said, during the summer months we have to give- 
a great deal of time to registration, when every 
man who has a field or a few blades of grass generally 
arrives at the opulence of a cow and becomes a dairy- 
man for the time being, and we have to look after these 
to see that they are registered with us. 

1550. So that registration then does take quite an 
appreciable time? — Yes, it takes up a good deal of 
time in January, June, and July. 

1551. Yon have three dairy inspectors and vourself? 
— Yes. 
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1552. Are these qualified men? — They have passed 
the examination of the Royal Institute of Public Health 
as Sanitary Officers. 

1553. Prof. Mettam. — Are these in addition to the 
others associated with you in the inspection of slaugh- 
ter-houses? — Yes. 

1554. Mr. O'Brien. — Is it not your duty to inspect 
the dairies and cowsheds, the actual cows, the workers, 
and the markets where the cattle are sold? — Yes. 

1555. And the slaughter-houses? — I do that; no one 
-else is concerned in that work. 

1550. According to your statement here you say ‘ ‘ the 
following returns show the inspectorate work for the 
past three years.” I take 1910 because the return for 
1911 is not up to date? — Yes. 

1557. You have inspected 7,122 dairy yards? — Yes. 

1558. And dairy and milk shops numbering 13,576, 
and five of you have to do all these? — Yes. 

1559. Can you inspect adequately 13,000 dairies and 
milk shops, besides slaughter-houses, milk employees 
themselves, and occasionally drop in at the railway 
stations? — Yes, in twelve months, and a restricted area. 

1560. Your inspection has been limited, to a great 
extent, so far as the dairies and cowsheds are con- 
cerned? During half the year, are the cows not on the 
field? — Yes, but it does not follow that because they are 
on grass there is no inspection to be made. Because 
when old stock is being sold, and new stock is being 
purchased, the animals are left in the dairies and sheds 
for several days. So that even although cows are not 
actually there all the time, the premises must be kept 
under observation, with the possibility of the cows being 
brought in. 

1561. Now, you state in your evidence that you try 
to get round and inspect the different dairies once a 
fortnight? — That is, roughly speaking, what takes place. 

1562. I work that out that five of you would inspect 
about 94 or 95 dairies and milk shops per fortnight all 
the year round? — Yes. 

1562a. Each of you? — You need not put me down 
among these inspectors. 

1563. Then practically the whole work is done -by the 
three inspectors? — Yes. 

1564. That would make the inspection still larger, 
because you would have to divide the number between 
three or four, instead of five. So that they would have 
over a hundred of these places to visit, as well as to 
inspect the cows generally and the slaughter-houses? — 
They are not concerned with the slaughter-houses: I 
do that myself. 

1565. Do you think that these four men can each in- 
spect 90 cowsheds and dairies and milk shops in a fort- 
night? — Yes, easily, and I don’t think they would be 
guilty of excessive duty. 

1566. I see that 12,316 is the number of visits made? 
— Yes. 

1567. It seems to me that the inspectors must be 
always on the prowl from morning until night, from 
year’s end to year’s end? — We are. 

1568. You think you have got a sufficient number of 
inspectors?— We had four, and Sir Charles Cameron,' 
who thought the number excessive, reduced the num- 
ber. 

15b9. At all events, you do not feel that you are 
under-staffed at present? — I have always claimed that 
we should have at least one ordinary inspector for each 
of the four districts in Dublin, such as we had for 

1570. You said that thirty or forty years ago dairy- 
men kept a large herd? — Yes. 

.1571. And you are of opinion that the getting of big- 
ger men with more capital would be likely to produce 
better conditions? — Yes.; 

1572. From the point of view- of cleanliness, you 
don’t know what was the state of the milk in these 
days? — No, but I know what the condition of the dairy 
yards was twenty of thirty years ago. It was character- 
ised by a huge heap of manure, that was not removed, 
as now, two or three times daily, but was allowed to 
accumulate. There is now no such thing in a dairy- 
yard. I allow no dairy yard to have more than a couple 
of days’ manure in the yard. 

1573. You think that at present the dairy cows kept 
by thejuppliers in Dublin are usually kept by smaller 


1574. Would you advocate herds being larger, and 
being kept by one man, or one company,' and’ kept 
entirely outside Dublin?— No, I would not advocate 
putting out dairy cows from Dublin at all. 
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1575. Why not? — I think if you want proper inspec- 
tion you must have cows within a restricted area. If 
you have them out in a large area you can only have 
your inspection once, twice or three times a year. What 
has been the history of London in this matter? The 
County Council put- out the dairy cows, and the result 
is that the supply has very much fallen away,, and the 
County Council are now almost inviting them back. If 
the cows go to the country districts, you cannot have 
them inspected frequently. 

1576. I was thinking of a place where you would have 
a central dairy, a central supply from outside — say, in 
the Phcenix Park, or a pasture district like that. Some 
central place with up-to-date machinery, like Glas- 
nevin farm, that would be easy of access? — Yes, with- 
out hesitation I say it would be a good thing. If we 
could get some place like the Albert Model Farm, 
Dublin, we would be well off. 

1577. You would not advocate removing dairies from 
Dublin to a place three miles out? — No, except as you 
indicate, into definite districts where frequent inspec- 
tion could be made. 

1578. I meant that, because I gather that the worst 
town dairy cows are sent to the country practically free 
from inspection, and the milkers have not facilities for 
cleanliness, and, in fact, their milk is sometimes pro- 
duced under the dirtiest circumstances? — That is so. 

Indeed, the poor men that go out in County Dublin to 
milk sleep in houses one would not put a good dog into. 

I have seen them housed under the worst possible con- 
ditions. 

1579. Dr. Moorhead. — I gather that the milk trade 
is not in a very flourishing condition, and not very 
profitable? — No. 

1580. I see that you estimate a profit of 2/4 per week 
per cow? — If you look at the precis of my evidence, you 
will find that it is less. There are two sets of figures. 

One is from the President of the Cowkeepers’ Associa- 
tion, and to support his view- that his business was 
running at a loss, he showed me the result of a char- 
tered accountant’s investigations, in which his trading 
for the six months showed a loss of i-111, and that in - 
cluded the last six months. He has a big farm outside 
the city, and it is not for me to say whether or not he 
was putting too much value on the grass land. The 
amended figures were from another source, and that 
other source, it occurred to me, was considerably more 
reasonable, for I cannot possibly consider that the 
dairy proprietors of Dublin are such philanthropists as" 
to be trading at a loss. 

1581. The Chairman. — But circumstances differ, and 
he may have been dealing with a period when fodder 
and other stuffs were very high? — That is so. 

1582. Of course all these things are governed bv 
local circumstances and prices which fluctuated from 
year to year? — That is so. 

1583. I think it would be rather difficult to generalise, 
from the experience of one year, as several factors 
operate both as to the supply of fodder and the de- 
mand for by-products, and all these would have an 
effect on the economic conditions under which milk 
was produced? — Yes, it would. 

1584. I think we cannot arrive at any definite con- 
clusion from the series of figures obtained under these 
circumstances? — That is so. 

1585. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you consider there is a 
sufficient milk supply for the demand?— No; I would 
rather see more of the genuine article and less tinned 
milk. 

, 1586. That shows there is not a sufficient supply? — 

Yes, and the unfortunate people who have to take the 
tinned milk are the poor women with children, 'it is 
made up, I believe, of skimmed separated milk, with 
the addition of sugar, and you cannot have healthv 
children on food of that kind. 

1587 . When an animal which is not clinically 
affected with tuberculosis, and is otherwise healthv, 
reacts to the tuberculin test, your suggestion is that 
the animal should be segregated and perhaps a calf 
taken from her?- — Yes. 

1588. Would you suggest the possibility of making 
that animal immune? — Yes; repeated inoculations of 
tuberculin. 

1589. Would not that be a great saving? — Yes. 

1590: Prof. Mettam.— D o you think that the appli- 
cation of tuberculin would render the animal immune 
from tuberculosis ? — I believe that it has' a tendency to 
increase causation of existing lesions. 
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1591. Do you know of anyone, at any time or in any 
country, who said' that tuberculin is an immunising 
agent, or even causes healing? — Yes, I think so; but I 
have never made the experiment myself. 

1592. We are speaking of the tuberculin used by the 
veterinary profession? — Yes. 

1593. Sir John Lentaigne. — Arc you aware of the 
fact that there have been very extensive frauds in the 
export of valuable stock to the Argentine by some 
veterinary surgeons in England, who have learned that 
a small dose of tuberculin will produce for a time, ap- 
parently, absence of reaction? — Yes. 

1594. And when these animals were examined after 
importation by the Argentine authorities, they were 
proved to be tubercular. 

Prof. Mettam. — I must take exception to that. 1 
deny absolutely that veterinary surgeons did such a 
thing. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — I did not mean to say 
anything derogatory of veterinary surgeons. I meant 
someone with veterinary knowledge. I withdraw. 

Prof. Mettam. — Is it not a fact that a prior injec- 
tion of tuberculin may give the animal immunity to re- 
action for a short space of time, and that a second dose 
may not give a reaction? — Yes. I know that as a mat- 
ter of fact. 

1595. Prof. Mettam. — A sufficient length of time does 
not elapse between the period that the animal leaves 
England and arrives in South America for it to lose the 
immunity to tuberculin? — I cannot say. 

1596. The question that has arisen in the Argentine 

is this — they complain that the animals which have 
been imported into the country have, when they ar- 
rived, reacted. This is the explanation, and I rather 
take exception that it should be implied that it was a 
veterinary surgeon 

Sir John Lentaigne. — I withdraw that. I did not in- 
tend any aspersion on the profession. 

Prof. Mettam. — The explanation is this. Some one 
may have given the animal a dose of tuberculin prior to 
the official injection. If a sufficient length of time has 
not elapsed between the two injections for the effects 
of the first to pass off, then the action of the second 
dose is masked. No reaction occurs, and the animal 
may be passed as sound. During the sea voyage the 
effects of' the tuberculin have passed off, and then on 
being re-applied in the Argentine the reaction occurs. 
And to emphasise that point, I may mention that it 
was recognised that the same thing was being done in 
the case of cattle passing between Germany and 
France. When the animals were slaughtered at the 
abattoirs, it was found that tuberculosis was more 
common than the tuberculin test made on the frontier 
had led them to suspect. The animals had been pre- 
viously injected with tuberculin, and hence the failure 
of the tuberculin test on the French side. 

1597. Dr. Moorhead. — I did know that there was a 
way of making them immune, but can the immunity be 
made permanent? — Witness. — I was under the im- 
pression that repeated doses of tuberculin would do it. 

1598. Miss McNeill. — With regard to the question 
of compensation mentioned some time ago, you thought 
that the compensation should be increased? — Yes. 

1599. Would you give full compensation to a cow- 
keeper whose premises, for instance, were not in a 


hygienic condition? — When you are going to deal with: 
all forms of compensation you have to be very careful 
as to the conditions under which you grant it. You 
ought to be certain that the man used all possiblo means 
to see that he bought a healthy animal, and if he has 
not used all the means at his disposal, I think that 
ought to be taken into account. If the animal is put 
in a stuffy house he should not get the same considera- 
tion as the man who housed it properly. 

1600. It has been said that in some French Depart- 
ments there is a regulation requiring that vendors who- 
have been convicted of selling dirty milk should have 
the conviction displayed in their windows, and the date 
at which the conviction was made? — I am afraid the 
British public would not stand that. 

1601. Sir John Lentaigne. — In your draft of evidence 
you give on page 3 a total which you say is taken from 
some work of Surgeon-Colonel Edgar Flinn — the num- 
ber of gallons of milk brought over the four principal 
railway lines? — Yes. 

1602. 1,148,000 for 1904. That is correct as to the 
amount that came in for that year? — He says that in 
his report. 

1603. Is there any reason to think that last year it 
was more or less? — I think at present there is less, 
until the producers get over the enforcement of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order. In Wicklow and Wex- 
ford a number of people have given up milk production, 
because they are afraid of prosecutions, and have not 
the money to put their premises into the order that 
would be requisite. 

1604. When you say less, would the decrease be such 
as to materially affect the question? — Yes, because I 
have it from several of the large milk vendors in Dub- 
lin that they have had the greatest possible difficulty in 
supplying their customers for many months past. 

1605. A large quantity of milk comes up by train 
uninspected ? — Yes. 

1605a. Are there milk-testing societies in the 
creameries? — I think that is done under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Campbell. — We will produce evidence on that 
point. 

1606. Lady Everard. — Is the milk supplied to the 
Dublin Hospitals from the country liable to inspection? 
— I am glad you have asked that question, because the 
doctors are talking about tuberculosis-free milk, and 
there is no one in the hospitals to ask this question. 

1607. Sir John Lentaigne. — We often ask the ques- 
tion, and we are told to mind our own business, which 
is to attend to the patients. 

1608. Lady Everard. — Are the cows that supply 
milk to the Sanatorium tested? — Not one of them. 

1609. Sir John Lentaigne. — The doctors, as a body, 
have advocated it. We do our best, but until the law 
comes in we can do nothing. 

1610. The Chairman. — There is one other question 
— don’t you think from your experience that it is 
eminently desirable that whatever Orders are made for 
the control of the milk supply, and all other questions 
appertaining thereto, should be free entirely from any 
ambiguity or doubt? — I do. 

We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Watson, for 
your exhaustive and important evidence. 


The Corn-mission then adjourned to the following morning. 


SIXTH DAY.— SATURDAY, 9th DECEMBER, 1911. 

The Commission met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Evebard; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir John 
Lentaigne, f.b.c.s.i. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., e.r.c.s.i. ; Alec Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod 
O’Brien, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. ; Prof. A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., m.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Professor, W. H. Thompson, m.d.., examined. 

1611. The Chairman. — You are, I understand, Dr. 1612. In what particular branch? — Physiology. 

Thompson , Prof essor in the University of Dublin? — 1613. Are you a general practitioner :as well?— No, I 

Yes, do not practise. 
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1614. But, ill pursuit of your investigations, you have 
formed an opinion as to the value of milk as food for 
the human subject? — Yes, part of my work is to teach 
the value of food stuffs, and I have devoted a good deal 
of time to that aspect of my work. 

1615. I take it that you agree that for safe-guarding 
the public health it is essential that milk as a food 
should be preserved from infection as far as possible? — 
Undoubtedly. 

1616. Is it, in your opinion, the greatest source of 
danger to the public health if milk of an impure charac- 
ter should be used as human food? — Yes, of the very 
greatest danger. I do not think you can substitute any 
other food for milk to take precisely the same place; 
I look upon pure milk as an indispensable article of 
human diet. 

1617. Do you believe, from your knowledge generally, 
that it is used as extensively as its merits deserve, 
especially among the very young? — As far as I know, 1 
do not think it is. 

1618. Have you made any special study of the pro- 
ducts which are produced from milk in a preserved 
state? — I have, but perhaps I might amplify some of 
my remarks about the nutritive qualities of m'ilk. Milk 
has a general nutritive value, which is commonly re- 
cognised in the virtue of its composition. It contains 
the essential ingredients necessary for life, viz., pro- 
teins, fats, carbo-hydrates (or sugar and starches), also 
mineral salts. In milk, the proteins are of a very 
special kind; they are what are known as phospho 
proteins, and you can get them only in milk. There are 
also specific differences in the milk proteins of different 
animals, so that humanised cow’s milk is never exactly 
the same as human milk. This is, of course, a very 
elementary point, hardly necessary to bring forward. 
Then, again, the fats of milk are very specialised; that 
is to say, the fat of one animal is not exactly the same 
as that of another, and the food which is provided 
should, as far as possible, imitate the fat of the animal 
to which it is given. Ordinary butter fat is quite a 
complex thing. It is composed of three components 
that are found in all animal fats, viz., oleine (a liquid 
fat which is present in a large proportion, and is most 
digestible), also palmatin and stearin— two others 
which exist in a solid condition. In addition, it con- 
tains the specific fat of butter, viz., butyrin. The fat 
in milk is exactly proportioned in the right degree for 
easy digestion, and in this respect is very difficult 
to imitate. Then the salts of milk are very necessary 
for the growth of animals, and it is a very 'remarkable 
thing that if one analyses the composition of milk in 
regard to its mineral ingredients, these are in exactlv 
the same proportion as one finds them in the composi- 
tion of the animal as a whole. It is all the more re- 
markabie, because the glands which manufacture the 
milk have to pick out these mineral salts from a fluid 
in which they are far less concentrated than in milk, 
these, then, are the chief points which I would look 
upon as essential in estimating the gross nutritive value 
ot milk as an article of diet. But, apart from all this, 
milk has a very subtle nutritive value which has been 
brought out in recent experiments. It has come to be 
recognised that there are articles of diet which produce 
nutritive effects out of all proportion to the amount of 
the article in that diet. Some of these belong to a 
class of substances to which the name “ lipoids ” has 
been given. Milk has certainly, to a considerable de- 
gree, this subtle nutritive property. But 1 may per- 
haps first mention some investigations which prove the 
general point about the striking nutritive effects of 
certain small ingredients of ordinary articles of diet. 

b if mosfc stribi “g, made 

by the Chief Medical Officer of the Federated Malav 
btates in connection with the disease known as Beri 
* eri u IiT e rice used as fo °d was suspected 

to be the cause It was polished rice, not rice 
1? nafc f al condition, and in the treatment of this 
rice the outer part of the grain, as well as the so-called 
0 erm or sprout, were removed. The beri-beri was 
cured oy substituting the whole grain for the prepared 
extrkc? m y i ad ? mg *?, th ®. diefc of decofticated P riee an 
\nnfh fc made , fr0 “ the discarded parts of the grain. 

S n ° f qUlte , reCent irrigations showed the 
.ame results in regard to milk. They were related in 
Cambridge, in the month of October last „t » 
of Agricultural and Physiological Chemist,, ."“h 

Anim.i d ‘“ d ™ Nutrition.'' 

Animals were fed on what was calculated to be suitable 
and sufficient diet, containing the required proportions 
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of proteins and fats, carbo-hydrates and salts ; but they 
all lost weight, and many of them died. If, however, 
half a teaspoonful of milk per day was added to the 
same diet the animals lived and thrived, and increased 
their weight rapidly. Something essential was lacking 
in the constituted diet, which was supplied in the 
milk, and it has been shown that in all probability it is 
the lipoids to which this effect is to be attributed. 

Definite evidence bearing upon the same point has, as 
a matter of fact, appeared. It was perhaps about a 
year ago that a preliminary announcement of this in- 
vestigation appeared, but the full publication was only 
made two months ago. In the investigations I have 
just alluded to, animals were fed with a diet prepared 
from rice, in which the protein part of the rice was 
proportionately increased by the removal of starchy 
matter. To this rices milk was added, and the animal's 
thrived upon it. The same diet was then treated so as 
to remove the lipoids and fats, when it was no longer 
able to keep the animals alive. Then the question 
arose, was it the fats or the lipoids that were essential 
to maintain life. Fats were added, but they produced 
no better results; then lipoids were added, and the 
animals lived. It was also found that butter added to 
the diet from which lipoids were removed did not keep 
the animals alive, but milk, or dried milk, was able to 
do so. Even dried skim milk was useful, but boiled 
milk was much less so. The boiling did not entirely re- 
move the value of the milk, but it reduced it so much 
that only about fifty per cent, of the animals remained 
healthy ; the others died or lost their weight. Further- 
more, extracts made from dried skim milk and from 
boiled milk produced corresponding results, all pointing 
to the fact that as regards milk in its natural condition 
there are subtle ingredients which have a nutritive value 
far beyond their so-called dynamic value. 

1619. Mr. O’Brien.— T hat is destroyed in the butter? 

— It remains behind in the milk. 

1620. Sir John Lentaigne. — Does it remain in the 
buttermilk ?— Yes. 

1621. The Chairman.— T hat undoubtedly is a most 

informing statement. I take it that the result of these 
experiments goes to show that new milk contains cer- 
tain ingredients as a food for human beings which, so 
far as science has yet determined, cannot be supplied 
by other means? — It cannot be conveniently supplied 
by other means. r 

1622. I am afraid that is knowledge not so generally 
possessed as its importance would seem to warrant 
Have these investigations been published in anything 
but scientific journals?— No; the English ones have 
only been published in a very scanty way. 

1623. Are the investigations still in progress, and is 
further research being made in order to eon- 
nrm what already has been demonstrated? — Practically 
the whole of the physiologists in this country and else- 
nutrition* 3 ** preSent en § a 8 ed in working at problems of 

• 1 1 24 Vt Is at ! y , work of that character being carried on 
m the United Kingdom?— Yes, and even in Dublin. 

1625. I am delighted to hear that, because it is a 

matter of such interest and value that I hope Dublin 
will participate in the investigations?— Several univer- 
sities and colleges in Great Britain, where research is 
natum ° D ’ ^ present enga g ed in problems of this 

1626. What you have said goes to prove in a verv 
conclusive way how essential milk is as a diet. Have 
you any view as to its effect upon the constitution and 
character of the race that would be fed plentifully upon 
this particular food ?-Well I have, but that comes in 
in this way First of all, I think the race really is 
affected by the ability or inability of the mother^ to- 

C A 1 , dren ’, and thls is ver y largely at bottom 
a question of the nutrition of the mother? The mothers 
3 P °u 0r P , e 1 0ple are reall y “ot, I think, suffi- 
cicntly fed to be able to nurse their children, and then 
1 think the whole question of the nutrition of the worlc- 
3 ZZ h ? S the great , esfc '“Science upon his willingness 
iutZT “•? t aS 8 , WOrk , er ' • ln fact - 1 think ^e lack of 
interest m his work, what is called by some the laziness 
him 1 h WOrkman ’ 18 large] y a question of feeding 

So that the question has an intimate relation 
with the economic condition of the country ?— Yes. 
tl J 62 , 8 - Aud from your statement, it is apparent that 
the utility of the milk supply as a food for infants is a 

?! extreme importance to the community at 
large?— It is, and I do not think its place can be taken 
H 
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bv anything else. There ought to be a sufficient supply 
of milk for infants and children. Mother’s milk is the 
ideal, and after that cow’s milk, as little treated as 
possible. Everything that is done to cow’s milk more 
or less damages its nutritive value. 

1629. Pasteurisation and sterilisation? — Yes. I 

should certainly say that pasteurising is the least harm- 
ful, and that it is a necessary proceeding under present 
conditions, but a better thing would be to get milk 
without having it pasteurised. 

1680. That is exactly the point I wanted to ask you. 
Do you think it would be a more ideal state of things 
if milk could be preserved from infection and used 
without pasteurisation? — Certainly that would be the 
ideal thing as regards cow’s milk ; to get it pure from 
the cow, to see that the cows were properly kept and 
milked. 

1631. The statements you have made in regard to 
the experiments that have been carried on deal in some 
measure with the constituents of milk in a preserved 
state. Would you give the Commission more definite 
information regarding the properties of condensed milk 
or dried milk? — I do not think the condensed milk is a 
very good substitute for fresh milk. If milk is to be 
preserved for any time, I have no doubt that drying is 
a better process, and there is no doubt that for the dis- 
tribution of milk to the poorer classes of people drying 
is better than pasteurising. Taking the conditions in 
in which the poor live and have to rear their families, 
dried milk would, I believe, be better for them than 
pasteurised milk. The children thrive on it, and it is 
not liable to the same degree of contamination in the 
house as pasteurised milk, or any milk in a liquid form. 
It is ready to hand and it is easy to obtain. They 
can get a supply which does for several days, and it is 
not liable to the same house contamination as liquid 
milk. 

1632. Sir John Lentaigne. — What do you mean by 
dried milk; under what name is it commonly known? — 
Dried milk. It is only deprived of its watery contents. 

1633. The Chairman. — Has any experiment ever been 
carried out with the feeding of infants to determine 
exactly what proportion of its nutritive qualities are ex- 
tracted from dried milk as compared with fresh milk?— 
Investigations have been carried on with dried milk in 
Leicester, Sheffield, Glasgow, and elsewhere, and the 
testimony of the medical officers is that this dried milk 
is, on the whole, a far better article of diet for the 
babies than pasteurised milk. In Leicester, it is now 
quite a rare thing for them to give anything else than 
dried milk. 

J634. Sir John Lentaigne. — Where and how is it pre- 
pared? — Most of it is prepared by a process which is 
known as the “ Just and Hatmaker process.” This 
consists in running the milk in a small stream over a 
heated metal revolving cylinder and exposing it for an 
instant or two to a temperature of about 240 or 250 
degrees Fahrenheit, whereby the water is nearly all re- 
moved. 

1635. Miss McNeill. — Do you think that it affects 
milk more than the boiling of it does? — It is claimed 
that this short exposure to heat has not the same effect 
as boiling, and those who use it on a large scale for 
infants have found it preferable to boiled milk. 

1636. There is another kind of dried milk made in 
Cheshire, do you know it? — No. 

1637. Do you happen to know anything about the ex- 
perience of feeding infants with dried milk in Maryle- 
bone? — No. 

1638. Sir John Lentaigne. — Are the organisms and 
spores destroyed? — It is claimed that that is so. 

1639. Dr. Moorhead. — It does not interfere very 
much with the nutritive value of the milk ? — Apparently 
not. 

1640. And is it ready for use with the addition of 
water? — Yes. I have used it at various times, off and 
on, for some months myself. 

1641. In your own house? — Not exactly, but some- 
times I live in the laboratory and use it, and I and my 
assistants found it very palatable. We used it for every 
purpose for which we would have used ordinary milk, 
that is, for porridge, tea, and cooking. 

1642. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is it prepared in Dub- 
lin? — Yes; it is prepared in County Cork. 

1643. The Chairman. — Have you any idea what the 
fluid produced from dried milk would cost per quart? — 
It is a little dearer than ordinary milk, but it is less 
costly than pasteurised milk. I do not exactly know 


the cost, but a statement has been published by the 
Medical Officer of Health in Leicester, who says that it 
effects a saving of a considerable amount ns compared 
with pasteurised milk. They had lost on every bottle 
of pasteurised milk that was sold, but now they can 
sell this to the poor people at cost price. 

1644. Mr. Wilson. — Is it simply poured into the 
water, or is the water poured into it? — We found the 
best way to use it was to make it into a paste with 
water nearly boiling, and then to add some water after- 
wards, just like cocoa. 

1645. Lady Everard. — What amount of dried milk 
would be required to make a pint of milk? — That 
sample in my hand would make half a pint of milk. 
You could get quite a large tin of it for 1/3. There are 
three kinds made — full cream, half cream, and sepa- 
rated. This sample in my hand is half cream. 

1646. Prof. Mettam. — Would a large tin approxi- 
mately make a gallon of milk? — It is stated on the out- 
side of the tin that 2\ oz. make a pint. This comes out 
at less than a gallon for the whole tin. 

1647. Sir John Lentaigne. — Are the enzymes pre- 
served in that? — I hardly think so. It would bo a very 
hardy one that would survive 230 degrees, even for an 
instant or two. 

1648. So that the milk is not equal to ordinary clean, 
pure milk from a healthy cow? — No. 

1649. Lady Everard. — You look on it as next best? — 
Yes, for children living under the conditions in which 
the poor live, with the milk in danger of contamination. 

1650. In fact, for the poor children you. would prefer 
it to whole milk, owing to the conditions under which 
the poor people keep the milk? — Yes. 

1651. Mr. O’Brien. — If a tin at 1/3 makes less than 
a gallon, it would be more costly than ordinary milk. 

Miss McNeill. — I t would cost about 44d. or 5d. a 
quart. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Poor people buying small quantities 
pay quite 5d. a quart. Is that form of milk easily 
adulterated? — I think so. That is the chief danger. In 
Leicester, they have an additional amount of sugar 
added in the course of preparation of this milk for 
babies. This is a sample of the half cream dried milk 
direct from the factory at Guilford, Surrey. The 
Leicester milk is sweeter. 

1652. Prof. Mettam. — What kind of sugar is added? 
— Ordinary cane sugar. 

1653. Mr. O’Brien. — A nd you use ordinary boiling 
water? — Yes. 

1654. If it was manufactured on a large scale, do you 
think it would be -more open to fraudulent handling than 
ordinary milk? — No, I do not think it would. You 
would be dealing with a limited number of reliable 
firms, and the most I think that would be done would 
be to add sugar, or possibly artificial fat to separated 
milk. 

1655. Sir John Lentaigne. — It would be easy to de- 
tect adulteration in that? — You could find out if sugar 
were added, and the kind of sugar; it would not be 
quite so easy to determine whether foreign fats were 
added. 

1656. Mr. O’Brien. — A s soon as one begins to get 
any article of food which is widely manufactured and 
widely used, you will find that people will try to get 
something that will add to the weight or bulk, and a 
sample like that which you have in your hand suggests 
crushed bones? — You might have phosphates added to 
it — for instance, heavy mineral salts — but they could 
be detected. 

1657. I think that is a very important point? — I have 
thought of that. 

1658. Do you think it would be easier to detect than 
the adulteration of butter by added fats? I believe it 
is very hard to detect added fats? — Yes. But up to 10 
or 12 per cent., I think you could not detect added 
fat readily. 

1659. You think it would be easier to detect adultera- 
tion in an article like that? — Yes, as regards the sugar, 
but not so easy regarding the substitution of butter fat 
by other fat. 

1660. Mr. Wilson. — Are you aware whether any ex- 
periment has been made with regard to tubercular milk 
passed through that process? — I have not. 

1661. Would the tubercle bacilli survive? — I think 
not. 

1662. Miss McNeill.— H ave you seen a child 
brought up on dried milk? — No. 
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.1663. 1 have seen one brought up with great 
care in the County of Kildare on dried milk, and the 
child developed rickets. I may say that all the 
hygienic conditions in the house were satisfactory? — 
One has to balance that case against thousands of 
others. Would you be prepared to guarantee that the 
child you mention was not fed on anything else? 

Miss McNeill. — I n this ease I can. 

1664. Mr. O'BifiEN. — What is the cause of rickets? 
— I do not think it is really known. 

1665. Sir John Lentaigne.- — Have any experiments 
been made on the feeding of young animals with this 
dried milk? — Only the children that have been fed. 

1666. No regular laboratory experiments? — I do not 
think of any. 

1667. The Chairman. — Is that dried milk to be had 
in Dublin at present? — It is to be obtained from the 
Junior Army and Navy Stores, and also from some of 
the chemists. 

1668. Sir John Lentaigne. — It is not in common 
use in Dublin? — There is a chemist in North Frederick 
Street who appears to sell a fair amount of it. When 
our supply ran short we got it there, and he was selling 
it regularly. 

1669. Mr. Wilson. — Would you be prepared to re- 
commend dried milk in preference to pasteurised or 
condensed milk? — Yes, for poor people. 

1670. The Chairman. — Because of the ease with 
which it can be kept free from exposure to infection as 
compared to the liquid milk? — Yes. 

1671. Miss McNeill. — The poor people would not 
buy a tin at Is. 3d .? — There are smaller tins which are 
about half the size. 

1672. Mr. Wilson. — The demand would be for small 
quantities? 

Mr. O’Brien. — I think that where the poor people 
could get an article that would last for a week, the 
tendency for the wage-earner is to give enough money 
to keep the house for a week, and I think that if he 
knew he could get milk for the week for a certain 
sum he would be much more likely to pay that down 
than to be giving a penny or twopence every day. I 
know that is so in London. I went into the question 
there among the people. 

1673. The Chairman. — Turning once more from milk 
in the dried to milk in liquid form, the Commission has 
had evidence of the danger to the public health arising 
hom the germs of disease being conveyed by milk in 
a liquid form, and it has been suggested that it would 
be desirable that those who are engaged in purveying 
and handling milk should be subjected to the "Widal 
test, to determine whether they are carriers of the 
typhoid bacilli? — It is rather beyond my line to ex- 
press an opinion on that point, but I would agree on 
general lines. 

1674. I take it that you would strongly support any 
precautions that science would suggest for the purpose 
of rendering milk immune to disease germs? — Yes, 
anything practicable. 

1675. And you have already expressed the opinion 
that in order to secure the best possible results from 
liquid milk it should not be necessary to subject it to 
any treatment that injures its nutritive qualities? — 
Yes. It ought to bo possible to obtain milk in a per- 
fectly pure condition. I have no doubt it would add 
to the cost. 

1676. Do you think that the addition to the cost 
would be compensated for in the properties that would 
be preserved in the milk, if its purity could be secured? 
— The cost would relatively diminish when the thing 
was on a proper footing. 

1677. It is hardly necessary to go into the elemen- 
tary principle of cleanliness. Of course, you subscribe 
to all that has been said as to the necessity of pre- 
serving milk from contamination of any kind what- 
ever ? — Unquestionably. 

1678. And that even if the Public Health Authority 
had to impose some troublesome restrictions on the 
trade, it would be worth whatever inconvenience might 
arise to preserve the milk, as far as possible, from in- 
fection and contamination? — Yes. 

1679. Sir John Lentaigne.— -Have you studied the 
bacteria that are found in the milk?— They don’t come 
within the scope of my actual work, but' I think that 
lactic acid is not quite so harmless as many people, 
suppose. I also think that it is a very great pity that so 
much of the milk of the country is turned into butter. 


Professor Thompson. — 9th Becembt 
A certain amount of it must be turned into butter, but 
treating the greater part of it in this way is robbing the 
country of a nutritive article in its natural condition. 

1680. Mr. O’Brien. — The nutritive qualities of milk 
are hardly realised throughout the country; I mean, it 
is considered necessary for children but not for grown 
persons. It is supposed in my part of the country 
(Limerick) that when persons cease to be children 
they have got beyond milk? — My remarks apply more, 
of course, to infants and growing children than to 
adults who can more readily find substitutes. 

1681. Do you think that it would be of great value 
if it were brought home to the children at the schools 
that tea, with a little milk colouring in it, is not 
nutritious at all, and that milk is?— Yes, without 
doubt. 

1682. Because what I have noticed in the country is 
that just at the time when boys and girls get to 
maturity they leave off milk, and in the case of girls 
who have in-door work they remain in the house and 
practically live on stewed tea, and become very deli- 
cate just at the time when it is most important that 
they should be fed. This is due to the fact, I think, 
that they have never been told that milk is such a fine 
article of diet for everybody? — It is largely through 
ignorance that the people use bread and tea instead 
of porridge and milk. It would be desirable that they 
should go ^ back to the porridge and milk. 

1683. We find that where we get them to use por- 
ridge they use the rolled oats, because it is so quicklv 
made? — Personally, I sympathise with that. In my 
experience, rolled oats require to get twenty minute's 
good boiling at least, and thirty minutes is, I think, 
all the better. In the old days, porridge made from 
oaten meal never took less than an hour. 

Mr. O'Brien. — I had rather a curious experience in mv 
own district, which was commented on by the labourers 
and people generally as a most extraordinary thing. 

There was a labourer of mine who came on as "rather a 
casual workman. He had been in the army and in 
America, and was a bad lot in a way. He got into a way 
of living almost on porter, and nothing else. From the 
time he came to work with me and could get milk, he 
gave up drinking porter and practically lived on milk. 

It astonished the other labourers that he could live on 
milk. 

1684. The Chairman. — I take it that you entertain 
the view that it would be a wise and economic use of 
public funds to provide, as far as may be necessary, 
a liberal supply of milk for the labouring population ? — 

I do. If provision could be made to supply them with 
sufficient milk at a price within their reach, it would 
be a most desirable thing. 

1685. And it would be your desire, if it could be 
done, that the milk should be supplied as it came from 
the cow?— Yes. 

1686. And so far as you are aware, all the processes 
to which milk is subjected at the present time have a 
detrimental effect on some of the properties which 
pure milk possesses? — Yes. I don't refer to straining- 
and centrifuging and straining, but to condensing, 
sterilising, pasteurising, and drving. 

1687. Prof. Mettam.— Can you tell us anything of 
the comparative value of cow’s milk and goat’s milk — 
are they equally good?— I think cow’s milk would be 
preferable, but I should fancy that goat’s milk would 
be a very good substitute. 

1688. There is more cheesy stuff in the goat’s milk? 

— I don’t remember the relative composition of the 
two. 

1689. Dr. Moorhead. — In order to have an adequate 
milk supply for the poor, would you recommend muni- 
cipal depots? — I think there ought to be depots, 
whether owned by the municipal authorities or not. In 
any case, they should be under their control. 

1690. The extensive manufacture of butter causes a 

scarcity of milk? — Yes. I have heard there is a 

scarcity. 

1691. Mr. Wilson.— Will you tell us the actual 
places where you heard the scarcity existed? — In the 
Counties of Monaghan and Longford, but in the latter 
county I heard also that the tendency to sell milk in 
the creameries has decreased, as the price of butter 
has gone up. 

1692. Dr. Moorhead.— It is estimated that there 
are a million and a half milch cows in Ireland, and 
ought not that to be sufficient for four and a half 
million people? — It ought. The milch cows of Ire- 
land don’t give the maximum supply. 

H 2 
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1693. Mr. O’Brien. — The yearly average in Ireland 
is only 450 gallons? — There ought to be an average of 
600 or 700. Winter dairying would probably get over 
a good deal of the difficulty. 

1694. You have to produce 600 gallons in the year 
before you can make winter dairying pay. That is 
my experience, having gone into it? — That is what I 
understood was necessary — 650 gallons in fact. 

1695. Lady Everard. — Have you formed any opinion 
as to the value of registration or licensing? — No. Of 
administrative matters I have not any experience. 

1696. Sir John Lenxaigne. — Have you formed any 
opinion as to the nutritive value of buttermilk as a 
food? — I think it is very useful indeed. 

1697. Can you give us any information as to the 
relative values? — Only inferentially. Buttermilk con- 
tains a good proportion of protein matters and it con- 
tains the mineral salts. If fat were supplemented 
from other sources, it ought to form a useful article 
of diet. 

1698. Prof. Mettam. — What fat would you suggest 
as a substitute for the butter fat that is removed? — 
There are various vegetable fats which can be mixed 
to give very nearly the right proportion of olein, 
stearin, and palmatin for easy digestion. 

1699. Sir John Lentaigne. — Did I understand you 
to recommend centrifuging? — Yes, to remove the gross 
impurities. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I know people who keep a hand 
separator in their house to get rid of the gross matter. 

1700. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the value of 
separated milk, I have heard it stated in country dis- 
tricts that it is no use to feed children on. I take it 
that you think separated milk has a dietetic value? — 
Yes, though I know that the opinion in the country is 
that it is neither good for man nor beast. 

1701. At any rate, you would not look upon it as 
useless? — I look upon it as an article that contains 
good materials, and it ought to be possible to utilise 
it as a food. 

1702. And with regard to the subtle values you 
mention? — Yes. 

1703. So long as it is not sterilised? — So long as it 
is not boiled, when these subtle values become re- 
duced. 

1704. Mr. O’Brien. — To pasteurise separated milk 
in order to destroy the typhoid germs would not it de- 
stroy the lipoids/ because that is a very much lower 
temperature than boiling? — Yes. 

1705. It is not lower than that to which dried milk 
is exposed? — But those preparing dried milk claim 
that the fraction of a second to which it is subjected 
does not injure it. 

1706. Mr. Wilson. — Have you met with the brand 
Vacea milk, which was prepared under a heat- 
ing process, the milk being passed over a hot surface 
for a very short time? — No. 

1707. It was highly emulsified, and they were using 
this milk for supplying places in the tropics from Hol- 
land. I tried the milk myself a year and a half old and 
it seemed quite unaltered? — I think I saw that at the 
International Hygienic Exhibition at Dresden. 

1708. Then with regard to the heating processes, 
you think that they all more or less injure the dietetic 
value of milk? — Yes, to some degree. 


1709. Does the same apply to the chilling of milk? 
— No, I do not think it does. 

1710. Prof. Mettam.- — Not even frozen milk? — I do 
not think so; it remains to be proved. I am merely 
giving an opinion. 

1711. Mr. Wilson. — Taking the ordinary market 
milk, assuming that it is good in quality as a whole, 
and that there is a moderate supply, would it not be 
dangerous to decrease the bulk of the supply by re- 
strictions? — If your restrictions decrease the supply 
it is another problem which would have to be met, but 
I think it ought to be possible to supply enough milk 
aud to supply it in good form. There are two different 
questions to be faced. One is the purity and the other 
is the sufficiency of the supply. 

1712. Dr. Moorhead. — You have given us a good 
deal of evidence about the dietetic value of milk; is 
it not used by doctors in the treatment of certain dis- 
eases? — Yes. 

1713. And that would be an additional reason why- 
milk should be pure? — Yes. 

1714. Have you any idea whether there is any 
special supervision of the milk supplied to hospitals 
where these diseases are treated? — I have no know- 
ledge on the point. 

1715. Such a thing would be desirable? — I think so. 

1716. Miss McNeill. — With regard to the heat 
affecting the lipoids, do you know if any investigations 
have been made to note the effect on lipoids at a lower 
degree of heat — I mean, practically, pasteurisation? — 
None, that I know of. 

1717. It has been only with regard to boiled milk? 
— Yes, but I should think the lower the temperature 
to which you subject milk the less harm you would do. 

1718. An insufficient supply of milk in childhood 
has an effect on the individual in the adult stage? — 
Yes. 

1718a. Prof. Mettam. — I take it that any tempera- 
ture above that of the body to which milk is 
subjected has rather a deleterious effect on the milk? 
— When you get above the body heat you get on dan- 
gerous ground. 

1719. If the temperature is above that of the body 
and below that of the death point of the bacteria there 
is a chance of increasing the bacteria in the milk? — 
It is quite possible. 

1720. Lady Everard. — Do you consider that the 
cause of the bad teeth of children is due to want of 
milk; I mean the practice of feeding them on white 
bread and tea instead of milk? — I am sure their feed- 
ing is at the bottom of it. . I am generally of the 
opinion, however, that it is more to be attributed to 
the loss of cereal foods. 

1721. Miss McNeill. — Mr. Wilson asked you about 
the value of separated milk. Do you think that the 
substitution of other fats would make separated milk 
useful feeding for children? — I should not recommend 
it for children. 

1722. Lady Everard. — Not even with the substitu- 
tion of other fats? — No; I should confine it to adults. 

1723. But with the addition of fats, separated milk 
is a useful article of food? — It ought to be possible to 
make it a useful article for adults. 

1724. The Chairman. — Is there any other point, Dr. 
Thompson, that you would wish to direct the attention 
of the Commission to? — I think not. 

The Chairman. — Thank you. 


Mr. H. C. Brett examined. 


1725. The Chairman. — You are an inspector under 
the Board of Works? — Yes. 

1726. And it has been the custom of your Board to 
grant loans to landowners for purposes connected with 
agricultural development? — To landowners and tenants. 

1727. And amongst the purposes for which loans are 
granted from time to time would be the improvement 
of farm buildings wherein cows are kept? — Yes, the 
erection and improvement — both. 

1728. Can you tell us, from your experience, if this 
particular kind of improvement is developing or station- 
ary, or whether it is less frequent than it had been? — 
It seems to be developing for the last two and a half 
years, particularly on the part of tenant purchasers. 

1729. You recognise that in the altered circumstances 
under which the tenure of land now obtains the occupiers 
are more diligent in developing the resources of their 


farms and in improving their surroundings generally ? — 

1730. In what particular part of the country do you 
find this development going on most rapidly? — The 
South of Ireland for works generally, the Province of 
Munster, and the southern part of Leinster. 

1731. In dairy districts, is much being done in that 
particular respect; because we have some information 
as to the way cows are kept, and apparently there would 
be need for improvement? — Since the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order was issued a large number of applica- 
tions came from the dairy country — Limerick, Cork 
Tipperary, and part of Kerry. 

1732. You would, apparently, establish a connection 
between the putting into operation of these Orders and 
the increased number of applications made to your 
Board for carrying out these improvements? — Yes. 
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1733. Speaking generally, do you find that those who 
make applications for loans are willing to conform with 
the requirements laid down in this Order? — Not at the 
• outset, but they are now more willing to adopt the 
regulations. 

1734. Owing to the educational process going for- 
ward? — Yes; they see the results that have been pro- 
duced by adopting these regulations. 

1735. And you find they are more readily conforming 
to the conditions mentioned in the Order? — Yes, seeing 
the results produced elsewhere. 

1736. They have proved useful object lessons which 
have been convincing? — Yes. 

1737. Does your Board impose any conditions in re- 
gard to ventilation, light, and air space other than those 
embodied in the Dairies and Milk Shops Order? — No. 

1738. You are satisfied that these are sufficient? — 
Yes, we have adopted them. 

1739. You have adopted the standard laid down in the 
I.ocal Government Board Order? — Yes. 

1740. You insist on this standard being reached in all 
buildings for which you grant loans? — Yes, it is im- 
perative. 

1741. Are loans ever granted for the purpose of build- 
ing creameries? — Yes, under the Land Law Act com- 
panies can obtain loans for building creameries. 

1742. Must they be registered companies? — Yes. 

1743. Has that been largely availed of?— No, only 
•one company obtained a loan. 

1744. Was only one loan granted for this particular 
purpose? — Yes. 

1745. Was it in the North or South of Ireland? — In 
' the North, aud in the County Cavan. 

1746. Mr. 0 ,’Brien. — W as the loan granted or asked 
for? — The loan was sanctioned, the work carried out, 
and the money issued. 

1747. Was there only that one? — There were nine 
applications, but only one was proceeded with. 

1748. The Chairman. — To what do you attribute the 
fact that such a limited number was proceeded with, as 
compared with the number of applicants? — The loan in 
this case was approved by the Board, but I do not know 
why the other eight did not get the loans. 

1749. Nothing with regard to your administration 
.prevented them being carried forward? — No. 

1750. The period for which loans are granted is fairly 
uniform over the entire country — 22 years? — Yes, that 
is for a certain class of borrowers. Some loans are 
made at the rate of 5 per cent, for 35 years. 

1751. Those are for works of a permanent character? 
—There are three classes of works : slated farm houses 
and buildings, reclamation or clearing land of rocks, and 
the planting of trees. 

1752. When you speak of owners, do you treat ten- 
ants in whom lands are now vested under the Land 
•Commission as you treat owners in fee? — Oh, yes. 

1753. You regard them in the same position as occu- 
piers in fee? — Except that the amount of the loan is re- 
stricted. 


1754. Owing to the security? — Yes. 

1755. But there is no difference in the conditions 
under which the loans are granted to the tenant owner 
under the Land Act and an owner in fee? — None. 

1756; Save and except that the loan granted would 
not probably be as great? — Yes. 

1757. I take it that is due to the diminution of 
security by reason of its being liable to an annuity? — 
Yes. 

1758. I 'see that companies are- not granted loans on 
quite the same terms as ordinary individuals?— No, 
there is a mode of repayment slightly different. In the 
•case of the ordinary borrower the rate charged is uni- 
form throughout; in the case of a company it 
diminishes. The payment consists of one-fortieth of 
the amount of the loan and 31 per cent, on the out- 
standing balance. 


1759. What is the minimum loan granted by 
Board? — £35 to tenants and £50 to owners. 


your 


1760. Again, speaking generally, what class of 
owners are applying for loans now as compared with, 
say, a decade ago— are they smaller or larger holders?— 
lhey are very mixed, but they are mostly tenant pur- 
chasers. 


1761. What I want to get from you is this— whether 
or not the small holders of land now are more anxious 
to improve the conditions under which their stock is 
kept as compared with the interest manifested by them 
previous to their having become owners of their land?— 
Yes, I think so.. 


Mr. H. C. Brett. — 9th December, 1911. 


1762. The number is increasing? — Yes. 

1763. And now you are dealing with a larger number 
of small valuations possibly than at any previous period 
of your administration? — Yes. 

1764. Do you insist, when granting loans for the pur- 
pose of cow byres and such things, that there should be 
a sufficient water supply within easy reach? — The 
Board insists that the matter shall be investigated, and 
if it is reported that there is a sufficient water supply 
about the place, the Board does not insist on a special 
water supply being laid down to the house. 

1765. What they do require is that they shall be satis- 
fied that there is a sufficient water supply for the needs 
of the industry? — Yes. 

1766. Do you insist in all cases on having a concrete 
floor laid down in the cow-byres? — No, some impervious 
floor is sufficient, concrete or asphalt. We should 
prefer concrete, but the price would be prohibitive in 
the case of small farmers. 

1767. I suppose the difficulty of procuring suitable 
sand renders it difficult to have the work efficiently 
carried out? — Yes. 

1768. Mr. Wilson. — But you insist on the floor being 
impervious? — Yes. 

1769. The Chairman. — An impervious floor always? — 
Yes. 

1770. Do you make any provision • for drainage and 
manure pits? — We insist on a channel through the 
byre to take away the liquid manure and being carried, 
as required by the Dairies and Cowsheds Order, a cer- 
tain distance away from the house outside into a covered 
drain or pit. 

1771. You always insist on that? — Yes, that is 
specified. 

1772. Is any provision made as regards the formation 
or location of a manure pit? — Not unless the borrowers 
ask for it. 

1773. I expect the particular instances in which ap- 
plications are made for this purpose would be verv 
limited?— Yes. 

1774. Have you ever, in your experience, found that 
any borrower made it one of the items for which the 
loan would be granted — to build a manure pit? — I don’t 
know of any ease where it was actually proposed to do 


1775. Although it is sometimes afterwards carried 
out, in consequence of improvements generally? — Yes. 

1776. Do you ever advance money for restoring exist- 
ing buildings? — Yes, frequently. 

1777. Re-roofing? — Yes, and remodelling generally. 

1778. And when money is advanced for that partieu- 

lar purpose, you. still endeavour to comply with the 
conditions laid down in the Dairies and Milk Shops 
Order? — Yes e 


1779. And you also make it a condition that imper- 
vious flooring be laid down? — Yes. 


T780. The same as if the buildings were entirely new? 

1781. Do the borrowers, as a rule, object to these 
conditions? — They did at first. They objected particu- 
larly to the windows, and some of them objected to the 
ventilators. They also objected to the dimensions of 
cubic space, which they considered to be in excess ot 
the necessities. 

1782. Of the actual necessities? — Yes. 

1783. Do you find you are running up against pre- 
judice in carrying out these regulations ?— Some of them 
make objections. 

1784. I can quite understand that, they have con- 
servative ideas. Did they object to the windows on 

account of the expense, or for what other reason? A 

large number of them appear to object to having any 
light in the cow house at all. Some object to the 
glazed windows, but would not object to an aperture 
closed by shutters. They seemed to object to the 
glazect windows. 

1785. Mr. O’Brien. — Is that for the dairy cows or the 
fattening stock? — Dairy cows. We require some light 
in the ordinary cattle-house, but not so much as the 
Dairy Orders require. 

1786. The Chairman.— U p to the present, Mr. Brett, 
you have been dealing exclusively with the loans 
granted for housing dairy stock? — Yes. 

1787. And not with reference to the stock fed for 
the beef market? — Yes. 

1788. The conditions there being somewhat different? 
— Yes. 
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1789. No conditions are laid down by the Local 
Government Board with regard to houses that are used 
for fattening purposes? — No. 

1790. And whatever conditions are imposed are those 
which seem right and good to your body? — Yes. If a 
farmer wishes to put up a house it may be used partly 
for dairy cows and partly for other cattle, and we re- 
quire them in that case to carry out the directions under 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. 

1791. I see that in Limerick you have had a very 
large number of applications? — Yes, eighteen. 

1792. Since May, 1909, you have received 115 appli- 
cations? — Yes. 

1793. 13 from Cork, 10 from Kerry, 8 from Tipperary, 
7 from Gal wav, 6 from Roscommon, 6 from Down? — 
Yes. 

1794. That would indicate that the majority of appli- 
cations for loans emanated from the counties where 
the creameries are in existence, and where the dairy 
industry is the main feature? — Yes. 

1795. It is very gratifying to know that those en- 
gaged in the dairy industry are waking up to the neces- 
sity of improving the conditions under which their 
cows are kept, and your evidence, I think, is fairly 
conclusive on that point. What other conditions in 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order do you find most ob- 
jected to by borrowers? — First,' they consider the space 
too much. 

1796. Cubic air space? — 500 cubic feet per cow, and 
they object also to the windows and to so many ventila- 
tors. They don’t object to the flooring; usually they 
are willing to put down an impervious flooring of some 
kind. 


1797. Could you state how many applications for 
loans have come under your notice which were not 
earned out consequent on the regulations contained in 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — I think nine were 
abandoned by the applicants. 

1798. Because of the conditions laid down? — Yes: 
they objected to it — nine out of one hundred and ten 
for cowhouses. 

1799. That is a very small proportion — not eight per 
cent? — The objections they might make would be such 
as they might make in the case of other loans where 
the Board proposed to lay down conditions: for in- 
stance, the head room in a house. 

1800. But the amount of opposition you have met 
with in regard to this particular class of loan has not 
been generally greater than you have been confronted 
with in regard to other loans for different works? — No. 

1801. Have you ever been asked to make any pro- 
vision for the improvement of milk houses, or houses 
for the storage of milk?— I don’t understand that. 

1802. What I mean is this, do the Board make 
provision in connection with byres for the storage of 
milk previous to its being taken to the creamery, or 

where private butter-making is carried on? In a few 

cases applicants included the building of the milk- 
store — very few cases. 

1803. Are conditions laid down in regard to that 
particular building similar to those in the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order — for example, restrictions as to ventila- 
tion, impervious floor, and the dimensions of the 
house? — Yes; and certain restrictions as to drainage. 

1804. Nothing beyond that? — No. 

1805. No particular plaster prescribed for the dress- 
ing of the walls inside?— In a building of that kind 
the Board always provide for the plastering of the 
internal walls with ordinary plaster. 

. 1806. Do you think, Mr. Brett, from your profes- 
sional knowledge, that any modification of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order is necessary?— I don’t think that 
any modification would be desirable. There are some 
points that might be made clearer. 

1807. Do you believe that any modification of the 
conditions laid down would in any degree increase the 
number of applicants for loans?— No, I don’t think so: 
i don t think it would affect the question at all. 

,, - 180 ®- 1 "' ant to be perfectly clear about is 

— No a * t lB con<iltlons laid down not prohibitive? 

1809. And don’t deter those desiring to improve the 
housing of their dairy stock from carrying out im- 
provements which they might be disposed to do under 
less imperative conditions?— No; I don’t think so- it 
does not affect them. 

1810. With regard to drainage, have you always 
been able to ensure a satisfactory outfall from the cow- 


byres? — Very seldom can we get a really satisfactory 
permanent outfall. W 7 e have to make the best we can 
of the local circumstances. 

1811. Does this increase your difficulty in dealing 
with the matter from the purely hygienic point of' 

1812. I suppose this difficulty of procuring a suit- 
able outfall for drainage increases the expense? — Yes. 

1813. In some cases that is about the only diffi- 
culty? — Yes. 

1814. Do you find borrowers willing to co-operate 
intelligently with you in making suitable arrange- 
ments for the disposal of sewage matter? — They rather 
object to making the drain and the outfall as far from 
the house as we would like. 

1815. I take it that is largely on account of the ex- 
pense? — Yes. 

1816. Do you make that an imperative condition? 
What I mean is, would you withold a certificate at the 
completion of, the work in order not to enable the final 
instalment ol' the loan to be made if the borrower had 
not carried out the instructions regarding distance of 
the sewage? — Yes; it is usually made a condition be- 
fore the final instalment of the loan is paid. 

1817. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is not sixty feet the 
limit? — That is a provisional limit; there is no 
authority under the Cowsheds Order. 

1818. Do you insist on 60 feet at present? — Yes, if 
it is at all practicable. 

1819. Mr. Campbell. — Not because it is necessary, 
but because it is safe? — Yes. 

1820. Lady Everard. — You referred to Article 9 of 
the Cowsheds Order, which states that “ every cow- 
keeper shall provide and keep in or in connection with 
every cowshed in his occupation a supply of water 
suitable and sufficient for such purposes as may from 
time to time be reasonably necessary.” Then you go- 
on to say that you think there might be friction be- 
tween your Board and the sanitary authorities, as 
“ there does not seem to be a recognised standard laid 
down for the inspectors ”? — The difficulty we have is 
whether the Order really requires a distinct water 
supply to be laid on to the house, or whether the supply 
available on the farm suffices. 

1821. The Chairman. — You fear there is some am- 
biguity in the Order? — There is an obscurity about 
this particular article. 

1822. You think that might be put in more precise 
and definite language, so that the borrower might know 
exactly what would be required of him in connection 
with this particular provision? — Yes, and not only that, 
but if you insist upon a distinct water supply being 
laid to the cowshed or dairy it might be beyond the 
means of a good many small farmers. 

1823. I understood you to say a little earlier that it 
is only necessary that you should be reasonably satis- 
fied that a water supply sufficient for the requirements 
of the industry about to be undertaken would be avail- 
able? — Yes; that is the practice; but we are afraid that 
may not in some cases satisfy the local certifying 
officer. 

1824. You fear that after your requirements have 
been met by the borrower the officer of the local 
authority may come in and require some further de- 
velopment of the water supply in order to come up to 
his particular standard? — Yes. 

1825. And you would suggest that some general ar- 
rangement should be made, or some general provision 
should be inserted which would obviate the possibility 
of dual inspection and mixed decisions? — Yes. 

1826. I can quite understand where the difficulty 
would come in, because, obviously, on these condi- 
tions, different views would be formed by different 
people, and if there were a conflict of opinion, 
naturally it Would lead to friction? — Yes. 

1827. The same applies to the distance of the 
manure pit from the cowshed? — Yes. 

1828. Mr. Campbell. — Mr. Brett says the distance- 
taken is 60 feet, because it is safe, not because it is 
necessary. I am quite sure the Board of Works want 
to have this question settled definitely? — Yes. 

1829. Mr. Wilson. — Has a case arisen? — Not in con- 
nection with the Board of Works. 

1830. You want to prevent it arising? — Yes. 

1831. The Chairman. — The Board of Works are 
anxious to carry out the Orders of another Board which 
is responsible for the public health, and it wants to 
have a definite rule laid down which will be a guide to 
them? — Yes; that is what the Board wish. 
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1832. Lady Everard. — I take it from your brief of 
■evidence that you are also afraid that the local autho- 
rity may take it too easy, and allow the manure near 
the cow-sheds? — Yos. 

^ 1833. Do you wish to have a definite space fixed? — 

1834. Between the manure heap and the cow-shed? 
— Yes. 

1835. Sir .John Lentaigne. — Are loans issued for 
cow-sheds or dairies or milk stores, supposing one of 
the three is asked for, without taking into considera- 
tion the condition of the other two; suppose a loan is 
asked for the cow-shed, will your Board issue the loan 
for the object asked for without considering the condi- 
tion of, say, the milk store? — Yes. 

1836. Would there be any objection to their taking 
into consideration the general condition, because very 
•often they would have opportunities of seeing whether, 
for instance, there was any milk store at all, and it 
seems to me almost useless to lend money for the 
building of a cow-shed if you have not a safe place to 
keep the milk in? — I don’t suppose there will be any 
objection to that. 

1837. The Chairman. — Would not the question of 
security come in, and is not your Board disposed to 
limit the granting of loans within certain restrictions 
as to valuations? — Yes. We are bound by certain re- 
strictions as to valuations. 

1838. The Chairman.— I quite see what is in Sir 
John Lentaigne ’s mind, but I fail to see how your 
Board can insist on having uniformity. I am afraid 
we will have to try and arrive at that by some other 
way than by the imposition of conditions by your 
Board. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — My idea was that there should 
be a minimum standard, that where there was not a 
place suitable for the storage of milk that that would 
be a matter for objection. 

The Chairman. — This is a very complex question. 
In the first place, the loans are granted on the indivi- 
dual holdings on which the buildings are erected, and 
in some instances you might find that the occupier of 
a small holding might be resident on that holding, but 
that he might have a farm building on a large farm 
outside held under different tenure, and the result 
would be that it would be impossible for him to secure 
a loan on the security of that land. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — But supposing the cow -sheds 
were to be erected, do the Board see that in such cases 
there will be some safe place where the milk will be 
kept?— They confine themselves altogether to the im- 
provements for which the loan is applied for. 

Y? s 839 ' Y ° U d ° take iato considerat >on the security?— 

1840. And do you not take into consideration some 

other matters as to the suitability of the cow-shed. 
Ihey won't give a loan for a cow-shed to be placed on 
the top of a mountain; could you not also see that 
some provision should be made for the storage of the 
milk? & 

Tho Chairman.— At the moment, I don’t quite see 
how the Board can do that. 

Sir John Lentaigne.— It occurs to me that they did 
take these things into consideration? — It is not the 
custom. 

1841. They give the money irrespective of any other 

consideration but the actual building that is being nut 
up? — Yes. ° r 

1842. The Chairman.— The only condition that you 
impose is that it is necessary for the holdings on which 
the loan is granted, and that certain improvements 
which are applied for shall be carried out?— Yes. 


,, 18 44. Mr. Wilson.— The new Local Government 
Hoard Order came out in February, 1908? — Yes. 

1845. You say that 115 applicants for loans have 
come in since 1909? — Yes. 

1845a. It was about the time that the Order began to 
be enforced? — Yes. 

1846. It occurs to me that there must be very manv 

thousands of sheds all over the country that are still 
unsuitable; can you suggest any reason why the 
number of applications for loans for this particular 
purpose is so small?— I think a good many of them 
had more or less availed themselves of, I think sec 
tion 6 of the Order, and had their sheds passed bv the 
local authorities. J 
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1847. In other words, do you suggest that the fact 
that you were prepared to lend money in respect of 
these purposes would be more widely availed of if 
more widely known? — I think people know well 
enough. 

1848. Mr. Campbell. — -What exactly do you under- 
stand by a dairy in this country? — It is merely a milk 
store in most cases. Of course, that is not the full 
meaning of a dairy. 

1849. When a man asks for a loan for a dairy what 
do you understand? — We understand him generally to 
mean a milk store. 

1850. Is the word dairy used here for cow-houses? — 
Never; cow-byre. 

1851. So that a dairy always means a place for stor- 
ing milk? — Yes. 

1852. Sir John Lentaigne. — You have here a Board 
of Works Order headed “ Cow-houses, cow-sheds, 
dairies, and milk stores ”?— That is taken from the 
Local Government Board Order. 

1853. Mr. Campbell. — Don’t you think this is very 
confusing to speak separately of dairies and milk 
stores when you understand them to mean the same 
thing? When a man asks for a dairy or a milk store 
you find no difficulty with regard to that? — No. 

1854. Would you approve of a floor being set with 
ordinary cobbles, and then grouted with tar and sand? 

— Yes. It would be impervious. 

1855. Do you find that people object to concrete, on 
the ground that it produces sores and inflammation in 
the cow's udders? — No; I never heard any complaint of 
that. 

1856. Of course, a floor made of cobbles, tar, and 
sand would not be so cold? — No. 

1857. Are there any other materials that would not 
be so cold as concrete ?— Some people use bricks and 
asphalt. 

1858. Is asphalt much dearer than concrete? — It is, 

I think, in many places. 

1859. Would you accept bricks that were not 
grouted with cement? — We would prefer to have them 
grouted. 

1860. Would bricks be cheaper than concrete?— It 
would depend on the local price of brick. 

1861. I think you said they object to the 500 cubic 
feet of air space? — Yes. 

1862. Can you design a byre that would give air 
space less than that which would house cattle comfort- 
ably and be easily cleaned, taking the verv minimum? 

— Not very much less. 

1863. Are you acquainted with the sizes of the 
stands? — Yes. 

1864. The cow will require three and a-half feet?— 

Yes, m width. You would require four feet for a 
walk, two feet for drainage, and eight feet for stand- 
ing — that would be practically 49 square feet. 

* 865 ; Te , n feet high, taking in the roof, would be 
490 cubic feet? — Yes. 

1866. If you tried you could not get it at much less 
than that? — No. 

1867. So that 500 must be the minimum? — Yes. 

t 18 ! 58 /, W ^ at do you mean by saying that in Article 
1. ot the Boards notice to applicants for loans that 
calculating the air space, no space shall be reckoned 
which is more than fourteen feet above the floor?— 

That is the requirement of the Dairies Order. 

1869. What is the meaning of that; is it that no 
space above that is any use? Do you agree with the 
words that in calculating the air space in a cow-house 
or shed, “ in no case is any space situated at a higher 
level than fourteen feet above the floor to be taken 

into consideration ”? Do you think that is correct? 

We have to adopt it as correct. 

1870. Do you say that the air fourteen feet above 
r° U 't* S n0 USS ” > — ^ ^ink there would have to be some 

1871. You will agree that the space above fourteen 
feet high would be valuable? — Yes; so long as you do 
not reduce the width of the shed too much or the 
floor area occupied bj' the cow. 

18/2. Do you think if that was so they would gife 
you the floor space? — Yes. 

1873. Prof. Mettam.— Arising out of Sir John Len- 
taigne 's question, when you give a loan for the erec- 
tion of a cow-byre, do you make it an essential condi- 
tion of the loan that the borrower should also provide 
along with that cow-byre some place where milk can 
be stored? — No. 
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1874. Do you not think it would be a wise provision 
that you should insist that in addition to the byre to 
holdi the cow, there should be some place where the 
milk could be stored, so as to prevent it coming into 
the house? — I do not know that the Board would 
have any power to insist on it. 

The Chairman. — We quite recognise the point. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — You have power to insist on 
suitable valuation and suitable security, and why not, 
in addition, require them to have a safe place to store 
the milk? 

The Chairman. — All these conditions are to safe- 
guard them as grantors of loans, and they take no 
contingent liability. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — Indirectly they do, without 
meaning it, perhaps. 

The Chairman. — They may say this is outside our 
purview; it is for the Public Health Authority, and 
why should we interfere. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — I quite see the position. 

Mr. Campbell. — There is a further question, that 
large numbers of these loans are made for persons 
sending milk to creameries, and I think it is the 
practice there to send the milk right off. 

The Chairman. — I imagine that is the custom. 

1875. Mr. O’Brien. — The practice at this time of the 
year in a large number of creameries that are not 
wholly closed, but are working for three days a week, 
is that they take in the milk from the people and keep 
it in a store, but it is only as an act of grace. That 
was one of the points I wanted to put to Mr. Brett. 
Do you supply stock plans for cow-houses? — No; the 
borrowers, as a rule, provide their own plans. 

1876. Do you have to sanction the plans as being 
suitable and right? — Yes; they have to be scrutinised 
to see that they are in conformity with the Board’s 
requirements. 

1877. Apparently, from what you said before, you 
don’t insist on having a place provided for storing 
milk? — No; it is not made a condition of the loan. 

1878. Do you make any condition that there should 
be a suitable boiler or fire for the scalding of cans and 
the cleansing of utensils about a dairy? — In the case 
of an applicant proposing to build a regular dairy? 

1879. I am speaking of a small farmer who says, I 
want to put up a byre for my thirty dairy cows. 
Would you not see that he can boil a sufficient quan- 
tity of hot water for the purpose of cleansing his 
utensils? — No. 

1880. Or a store for milk? — No. 

1881. Mr. Wilson. — I take it that your require- 
ments are the requirements of the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order? — Yes. 

1882. You adopt their regulations in bulk? — Yes. 

1883. And where they don’t lay down rules, you lay 
them down yourselves? — Yes. 

1884. Mr. O’Brien. — You grant the loans so long as 
the security for the money is sufficient and the build- 
ings are properly constructed according to your regula- 
tions? — Yes. 

1885. That is to say, if I wanted money to put a 
dairy on the top of the Three Rock Mountain you 
would not necessarily refuse it? — We would certainly 
refuse it in a case like that. . 

1886. Would you have power to refuse it? — Yes; if 
the Board considered it unsuitable for the holding. 

1886a. It would be in a salubrious position. 

The Chairman. — It would be subsidising lunacy. 

Mr. O’Brien. — There might be a consumptive hos- 
pital up there. Do you lend money, Mr. Brett, for 
making silage pits?— Yes. 

1887. Have you any standard plan of buildings, or 
do you simply lend out the money after approving of 
the plan submitted to you by the applicant? — If the 
Board are satisfied with the design and the security 
they will lend. 

1888. Have the Board any standard to go on, or do 
they act according to the idiosyncracies of the mem- 
bers of the Board? — They have no standard. 

1889. Would they get ideas about that sort of thing 
from the Department of Agriculture; do they seek the 
assistance of the Department in any way in regard to 
these loans? — Not exeent in the planting of fruit 
trees. 

1890. Do they ever submit the Department’s plan of 
a cow-byre to the applicant? — I am under the impres- 
sion that a few have been built upon or moulded on 
them. 


1891. If a person applies for a loan for a cow-house, 
you don’t say, “ this plan has been adopted by the 
Department, and the cost is so much, and this is an- 
other plan of the Department, which will cost so. 
much,” in order to give the borrower an idea of the 
cost and an alternative regarding the class of build- 
ing? — If an applicant writes and asks if we have a 
model plan the Board would probably tell him that 
they had not, but that the Board of Agriculture had. 

1892. You offer nothing? — No. 

1893. You also lend money for the making of 
manure pits? — Yes. 

1894. And there again the Board has no idea how 
the manure pit should be made? — The inspectors 

1895. What I mean is, that there is no standard 
laid down by your Board ? — There is a model plan for 
the purpose. 

1896. Are these buildings put up by you inspected 
during construction? — Yes. 

1897. At stated intervals? — Yes, according as the 
applicant asks for an instalment. 

1898. Only then? — That is all. 

1899. It is not the duty of the Inspector to go down 
and see the foundation laid? — If the applicant informs 
us that he has the place ready an Inspector is sent 
down. 

1900. Supposing no money is wanted until the work 
is finished, the building could go on from start to- 
finish without inspection? — As a rule, the Board re- 
quires the Inspector to see it some time or other dur- 
ing the progress of the work, perhaps more than cnce. 

1901. But not at definite stated intervals? — Not as- 
a Clerk of Works or an architect would do. 

1902. I think I am right in saying that the cottages 
put up under the Labourers Acts arc inspected at 
stated intervals by the Local Government Board In- 
spectors? — I cannot say that. 

1903. Anyhow, it is not your practice? — The cot- 
tages would be inspected as the work proceeds, as the- 
applicant applied for instalments. 

1904. It is only on the application for money that 
you inspect the house? — Yes. 

1905. It is not required that, in the first instance, 
the plans should be rightly placed on the ground and 
that the Inspector should see that that is done, and 
that when the foundations are laid up to the dry 
course, or something of that sort, the Inspector should 
see it again? — There are no periodical inspections of 
that class. Inspectors sometimes visit the work 
casually, if they happen to be visiting other works in 
the locality. 

1906. It is not part of the regular routine of the- 
Inspectors? — No. 

1907. You have nothing to do with the cottages 
erected under the Labourers Acts? — No. Labourers’ 
cottages are also put up by the Board of Works. 

1908. But not under the Labourers Acts? — No. 

1908a. If I, as a farmer, wish to put up a cottage to- 

house one of my labourers, you would grant money for 
that purpose? — Yes. 

1909. And that building would be put up under 
your supervision? — Yes. 

1910. But only as I wanted the money for it? — Yes. 

1911. You have no plans for such things? — We have 
stereotyped plans for simple cottages. 

1912. In connection with the cottage for which you 
have a plan, is there any provision made for the keep- 
ing of milk? — No ; not in any labourer's cottage. 

1913. Many of these labourers, as you know, prob- 
ably keep a cow, and sometimes two, with the assist- 
ance of the farmer, on the road side, and a good many 
of them send their milk to the creameries? — Yes. 

1914. Even where they have only one cow, they 
often send the bulk of the milk to the creamery — a 
gallon, say? — Yes. 

1915. And that milk is sometimes kept for three 
days; in a labourer’s cottage there is no provision for- 
storage? — No. 

1916. These cottages have a larder?— The simple de- 
signs contain three rooms, nothing more. 

1917. And if I were to ask for money to put up such- 
a cottage for a labourer, would you refuse to grant it 
to me if there was not a proper supply of water about 
that house? — No. 

1918. You know that it is one of the great difficul- 
ties in my part of the country (Limerick) that these 
cottages are put up without any sort of provision for 
water, and that the woman of the house has to walk 
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half a mile or a mile for water. You would not refuse 
a grant on that score? — The matter is considered by 
the Board. I have never heard of a ease being re- 
fused on that ground alone. 

1919. Dr.. Moorhead. — When a man makes an appli- 
cation for a loan, has he to submit a plan of his 
premises? — The owners are generally required to 
supply plans of the particular work contemplated. 

1920. Prof. Mettam. — It does not give an idea of 
its location relative to existing buildings? — No, except 
in the case of general works extending over different 
parts of the premises. 

1921. The Chairman. — Has your Board, to your 
knowledge, ever refused a loan on an application for 
the improvement of the dairy premises consequent on 
failure to satisfy you that the water supply is adequate 
for the purpose? — I am not aware of any ease. 

1922. No difficulty arises in that way? — No. 

1923. Sir John Lentaigne. — In the case of an ap- 
plication for a loan for a cow-shed, if the borrower does 
not provide for adequate drainage, you refuse? — Yes. 
There must be adequate drainage and outfall. 

1924. If you do that, would there be any objection to 
adding that there should be some safe place for the 
storage of milk? — I don't think there would be. 

1925. Mr. Campbell. — What do you understand by 
a “ dairy yard ”? — A yard in connection with town 
dairies. 
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1926. Your definition of a dairy yard is a yard sur- 
rounding a milk house? — Yes. 

1927. On the other hand, if you take this Order it is 
a yard around about a cow-house, because it says 
" every occupier of a duiry. wherein any cattle are 
kept.” You don’t usually keep .cattle in a dairy? — 

No. 

1928. In the Board of Works you have no definition 
of what a dairy yard is? — No. 

1929. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you act at all with the 
Local Government Board — is there any exchange of- 
ideas between the two Boards? — The only communica- 
tion I know of relating to that Order was because so 
many farmers were objecting to the glazed windows,, 
and the Board asked the Local Government Board- 
what they meant by windows or apertures. 

1930. Mr. Wilson. — You have power to make loans- 
for the erection of buildings. Have you any power to 
grunt loans for improvements under this Order? — 

Yes; that would come in. 

1931. Is there any limitation to the annual amount 
that you are free to lend; for instance, if you got five 
hundred applicants to-morrow, would you be able to 
lend the money to them all? — Yes; the Treasury 
would have to provide it. 

1932. You are not dealing with a limited grant of so- 
much a year ? — No. 


The Commission then adjourned to Monday, 11 th December, 1911. 


SEVENTH DAY.— MONDAY, lira DECEMBEE, 1911. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir John 
Lentaigne, f.r.c.s.i. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod 
O’Brien, Esq. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., m.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Lady Du.ni.eath 

1933. The Chairman. — You are good enough to take 
an interest in these questions which the Commission 
are inquiring into with reference to the milk supply 
for the poorer classes in this country? — Yes. 

1934. And as a result of your observations, have you 
formed some opinion as to the method by which this 
can be most economically and efficiently improved? — 
Yes, I have been considering it. 

1935. Do you believe that an improvement in the 
breed of goats would largely conduce to the production 
of milk for the cottagers throughout the country? — 
Yes; I certainly do. 

1936. And .1 suppose you know something of the 
milking properties of the native breed of goats? — Yes, 
because I keep them myself to try and see what can be 
done. 

1937. So that you can speak from practical experi- 
ence of their milk-producing powers ? — Yes. 

1938. Have you also, with the object of improving 
the breed, introduced other breeds into the country 
for the purpose, of increasing the milk yield from the 
goat? — I have. 

1989. And have you discovered that the introduc- 
tion of fresh blood and new breeds has been productive 
of the result you desire?— Yes. In the Ards most of 
the goats are crossed with my herd., and they give more 
milk and continue milking longer than the ordinary 
Irish goat. 

1940. No effort has been made in the recent past to 
improve the breed of the Irish goat? — No. 

1941. What foreign breeds have you introduced for 
the purpose of infusing new blood' into the goats in 
this country?— The Swiss, the Toggenburg, and the 
Anglo-Nubian ; but the latter is not very successful. 

1942. Have you found that as a result- of crossing 


examined. 

with the other breeds, you have been able to increase 
the milk of the common Irish goat? — Yes; and the 
period of time in which they are in milk. 

1943. That is rather an important consideration? — 

1944. And does it in any way increase the size of 
the beast? — Yes; and they are short-coated instead of 
long-coated, which is much cleaner for milking pur- 
poses. 

1945. Have they the same love of freedom as the 
Irish goats? — They do as well tethered as in the 
house. 

1946. Of course you are aware that a strong preju- 
dice exists against goats in the country districts, on 
account of their predatory habits? — Yes. 

1947. You tell us you think that their milk -produc- 
ing powers arc not considerably restricted by reason 
of their being housed? — I have never housed them, 
but I was told by Mr. Holmes Pegler that it did not. 

1948. It would popularise them if their habits were 
improved in regard to their neighbours’ property? — A 
goat will always be a goat, but if they are tethered 
they can do no harm. 

1949. Have you kept any record as to the yield of 
milk produced by the old unimproved animal and the 
new cross-bred type? — Yes; I have got them down 
here. 

1950. Will you kindly give us the result? — An Anglo- 
Nubian, 11 Daisy,” four years old, kidded 5th June, 
from 24th June to 15th November, 144 days, 3121 lbs. 
of milk, or 2£ lbs. a day; an Anglo-Nubian Swiss, 

Goldfinch,” four years old, kidded 3rd June, from 
5th June to 15th November, 550 lbs. of milk in 163 
days, or 34 lbs. a day; “ Matilda,” six years old, 
kidded April (by Barton Black Rock, ex-pure Irish), 
from 6tli June to 15th November, 162 days, 383 lbs. 

I 
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of milk, or 2| lbs. per day. My man saw her 
milked the afternoon he bought her, and she filled 
a quart measure twice. When she came to us she 
fretted and refused to feed, and the following even- 
ing only gave 11 quarts. There was a goat in my 
locality that my man saw milked, and she gave five 
quarts a day. In the Ards two quarts a day is not 
considered very good. Mr. Holmes Pegler thinks two 
quarts good, three quarts very good, and anything 
over that exceptional. “ Pure Irish,” five years old, 
kidded in May, 5th June to 15th September (and then 
the goat went dry), 102 days, 166 lbs. of milk, or about. 
11 lbs. per day. 

1951. That is the unimproved type of goat? — Yes: 
and she promised to be a good milker. No amount of 
feeding of the common Irish goat will prolong her 
milking; it will increase the quantity she gives. Pure 
Irish goats milk well for three months, and are usually 
dry five months after kidding. There was another 
cross near us by “ Mosaic,” and she only dried for one 
month in two years, having two lots of kids during 
that period. The owner fed her particularly well, and at 
a considerable pecuniary loss, but he required the milk. 

1952. That is rather an ideal type of goat, one that 
would only be dry for one month in two years? — You 
-can get them to milk all the year round, but they 
are better to be dry one or two months before kidding. 

1953. One of tire great difficulties of the goat supply 
is that it is irregular? — Yes. 

1954. Of course, the ordinary cottagers do not keep 
relays of goats to ensure a continuous supply? — No. 
The foreign goats will have kids at various times of 
the year and not, like the Irish goat, at stated times. 
My goats had kids in January, February, March, 
April, May, June, and July. 

1955. Obviously the crossing has been productive 
of very valuable results, in view of the fact that it is 
possible to prolong the lactation period if a little dis- 
crimination is exercised? — I think so. 

1956. Can you form any estimate of the relative 
value of goats’ milk as compared with cows’ milk? — 
No. But the British Goat Association have sent 
out a Table dealing with that point, and I can send 
it to you. I know that I have saved many babies in 
our village by giving them goats' milk when they 
•could not digest cows ’ milk. 

1957. You found the goats’ milk gave satisfactory- 
results? — Yes. There was a mother and baby in our 
district, both of whom were very ill, and they tcok 
goats’ milk and recovered. 

1958. Is it a common experience that children are 
brought up on goats’ milk in your district? — Yes, a 
great many in our district. 

1959. Are the people willing to co-operate with the 
object of improving the breeds? — They are very keen 
about it; forty-seven goats are coming up every year 
to my yard, and sixty -one came this year. 

1960. With the result that there has been a general 
improvement in the breed of goats in your immediate 
neighbourhood? — Yes. 

1961. And the cost has not been so excessive as to 
forbid the belief that similar results could be obtained 
in other districts with judicious management and a 
moderate expenditure of money? — Yes. I charge Is. 
per goat, and I find that the people are in some cases 
inclined to give 2s. 6d. for the best animal. 

1962. They are willing to make a financial sacrifice 
in order to secure the best results? — Yes. 

1963. Has the breed of goats that is common in the 
■district been the pure Irish goat, without any fusion 
of foreign blood? — Yes, as far as I know, until I 
started my herd eight or nine years ago. 

1964. So that the results are making themselves felt 
In the neighbourhood?— Yes. 

1965. Is the second cross found effective in the 
matter of improving the breed? — Yes; any Swiss or 
Toggenburg blood in the breed improves it very much. 
May I read you an extract from a letter I received 
from Mr. Holmes Pegler with regard to goats? 

1966. Certainly. — Mr. Holmes Pegler writes — “ But 

I now come to Professor Campbell’s memo., in which 
there are one or two matters of importance 
that require to be dealt with. The first 

is with regard to the term 1 pure breed.’ 
The Department should understand that this 
term cannot be strictly applied to the goats of Great 
Britain, with one exception, the Toggenburg, which is 
so scarce, and fetches such high prices, that those can 
hardly be included in the reference. ' Secure a num- 
ber of male goats of the best foreign breeds. ' All our 


best goats, and especially our best milkers, are a variety 
compounded of Swiss, chiefly Toggenburg and Anglo- 
Nubian. This being the ease, I hardly think that the 
principles of breeding that hold good with other classes 
of stock, in reference to first and subsequent crosses, 
could be applied to goats. In the stock to be intro- 
duced into Ireland, it should bo less a matter of breed 
than of strain. Males from good milking strains, 
whose pedigree and the performances of whoso dams 
or grauddams can be traced in the British Goat 
Society Herd Book and Prize Record, are the kind to 
secure. Mere Herd Book pedigree, however, without 
the milking element in the blood, would be little use; 
and, for this reason, goats in the Anglo-Nubian class 
of the Herd Book are to be avoided.” I went down 
to see Mr. Holmes Pegler the other day, and he wrote 
this out for me : — “ Importation — It will be time 
enough to talk of pure breeds when we can get the 
ports open once more for fresh consignments of Swiss 
goats to be brought into this country. I trust the 
Department will bring all the influence they can to 
bear on the Board in London to grant early facilities 
for this purpose. With a strict quarantine at the port 
of debarkation, there ought to be absolutely no danger 
of the introduction of foot and mouth disease into the 
country.” 

1967. Have you had any experience of the produce 
of these cross-bred goats; do the people keep them for 
domestic use afterwards, I mean the female goats? — 
They do, in some cases; they cannot afford to roar the 
kids. The owner of the goat that gave five quarts sold 
the female kid to a butcher, and drowned two other 
kids this year. 

1968. One can quite sympathise with the motive 
which obliges .these people to follow this course, though 
it does not seem economical? — There ought to be steps 
taken to see that the female kids are reared. 

1969. Dr. Moorhead. — Can they be reared on ewes? 
— -I should not think so. My man told me that they 
rear the young ones on buttermilk. Ho says that a 
cow giving fifteen quarts can feed fifteen kids. 

1970. The Chairman. — I think in the case of goats 
the period during which the milk is necessary is more 
limited than in the case of other animals? — Yes. 

1971. When they get to five or six weeks old, they 
can go about and pick for themselves? — Yes. Around 
us the people feed their goats very well. 

1972. What do they give them? — The cottagers' 
goats get 71bs. of Indian meal and 71bs. of refuse pota- 
toes and hay a week. My goats get 41bs. of oats per 
goat per week, 41bs. of hay, and 141bs. of mangolds or 
turnips. The Irish goats will not touch oats. They 
get about 31bs. of Indian meal and 31bs. of potatoes 

1973. The Irish goats will not eat oats? — No. 

1974. I am rather inclined to think that they must 
have learned these tastes from participating in the food 
which is offered to the fowl and other animals about 
the cottage? — Yes. 

1975. That would, in some degree, account for their 
failing to like oats?— Yes. The people could not give 
them oats; they give Indian meal. 

1976. Dr. Moorhead. — Is this during the milking 
season? — Yes. 

1977. The Chairman. — Are these goats expensive to 
procure? — I have offered mine for 21s. Mr. Holmes 
Pegler wrote me : — “ It seems an excellent idea to 
establish a Central Society of Ireland, with branches 
in various districts, and assisting these with a grant 
towards awarding prizes. I think such a society should 
work in close connection with, if it is not actually a 
branch of, the British Goat Society, as it will be from 
the latter that the Irish institution will draw its supply 
of male goats; and when breeders in England realise 
that there will be a ready sale for their male kids, at 
a remunerative price, such stock will be saved, instead 
of being slaughtered, as is now frequently done. The 
price, £3, ought to secure a good number of such goats 
at from 4 to 6 months’ old.” I have offered my young 
males at 21s. simply to improve the breed in Ireland. 

1978. Do you find any demand outside your own 
district? — I get more letters than I can answer. 

1979. So that the light has been spread from your 
centre? — Yes. I am getting papers from Cork, Cavan 
and elsewhere saying, in connection with local shows, 
“ Goat bred by Lady Dunleath.” 

1980. Do you think that the granting of prizes 
to goats at local shows would direct attention 
to the improvement and breeding of goats, 
and be an object lesson to the public 
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generally? — Yes. Judging by what has hap- 

pened since the Belfast Show and the Dublin Show, I 
think they have had an enormous effect. I am con- 
stantly having letters from people as to what prizes 
ought to be given. In Queenstown,. Mr. Beamish is 
about to give two goats as prizes. I think the people 
are. taking this question up all over the country since 
the. Dublin Exhibition. That seems to have given it a 
thoroughly good start. 

1981. Mr. Wilson- — The TJ i Breasail Exhibition? — 
Yes. 

1982. The Chairman. — Do you think it desirable that 
people should keep a record of their milk? — It would 
be a very good plan. 

1983. They are careless in that particular, I take it? 
— -Yes. 

1984. I rather assume that local attention has been 
very largely concentrated on the improvement of the 
breed? — It has. 

1985. I take it that comparisons are sometimes in- 
stituted between the milk of different goats?-— Yes; and 
we are going to have a milking class in Belfast. 

1 986. That would also direct attention very pro- 
minently to the matter? — Yes. There is a Miss Palmer 
near us who has won £1 with her own goat. F wanted 
to get a kid from that goat, and she would not sell it 
at all, and it has raised the price of goats. I could 
get a goat before for £1, or 30*., but now I have to 
give .£4, or £5. I went up to the mountains and 
bought three Irish goats to cross with my pure Toggen- 
burg. I propose to cross their female kids, but to keep 
no males when the dam has been pure Irish. 

1987. 'This is very gratifying evidence of the appre- 
ciation of the improvement that is going on? — Yes. 

1988. Because, under other circumstances, these 
animals would not have a tithe of the value now at- 
tached to them? — No. 

1.989. Do you think it is possible to judge whether 
a goat will be prolific, from a milking point of view? — 
I suppose others would be able to tell that; and Mr. 
Holmes Pegler pointed out to me some features in 
connection with goats. 

1990. You have made no observations yourself? — No. 

1991. And you have not, therefore, determined what 
distinctive marks or features would probably indicate 
good milkers? — No. 

1992. Do you think it makes a difference in the 
yield if the animals are milked at fixed periods, or 
irregularly? — I do not think it does. You cannot keep 
goats’ milk. It ought to be used fresh. It gets very 
strong if it is kept in. When my daughter was ill, I 
used to have the goat milked whenever she wanted 
the milk. I do not think it interfered with the yield. 
In Scotland, on the moors, we used to milk the goats 
six times a day, and I think they gave more milk. 

1993. Sir John Lentaigne. — The taste of goats’ milk 
is very pleasant? — They say so. 

1994. Surely, you can distinguish it from cows’ milk? 
— I have always told the cottiers to milk the goats 
whenever their children wanted milk, and put it fresh 
into the bottles. 

1995. When you say it gets strong, does that mean 
that it gets an odour if it is kept in? — Yes. 

1996. They make cheese from goats’ milk?— Yes. 

1997. How long is it since you first introduced these 
goats into your district? — About ten years ago. 

.1998. In the first instance, I take it, you were rather 
experimenting for your own information? — Yes; I 
made a hobby of it. I knew the late Baroness Burdett 
Coutts — si e started the British Goat Association. 

1999. Lady Eveiiard. — Do you think it ' would be 
possible to have a supply of new milk all the year 
round by judicious crossing? — Y'es. 

2000. Which goat would yield the best possible re- 
sults for Ireland? — The Swiss Toggenburg. 

2001. .From the Swiss Toggenburg you would have 
kids all the year round? — Yes. 

2002. You say you have them in several months of 
the year yourself? — Yes. 

2003. Are the kids easily reared?— Yes. 

2004. On cows’ milk? — Yes. Mr. Holmes Pegler re- 

commends that goats should be supplied on the instal- 
ment system. He states : — “ There is one important 
point which is not mentioned in Professor Campbell's 
memo., and which I venture to draw attention to. 
There are quite poor, but respectable, families who would 
willingly keep a goat if they had the means wherewith 
to purchase it. Such people require financial help. 
The British Goat Association in its earlier years used 
to buy goats and let them out ' to the 


cottagers on the instalment system — the 

hirer paying 5s. on receipt of the goat 
and 5s. a month afterwards, until the total cost was 
paid, when the goat became their own property. A 
reference had to be given by the local clergyman or 
doctor of the parish in which the applicant resided, 
certifying to the applicant’s means and respectability. 
It has worked out very well, so far, and the instalments 
were always paid, but the difficulty was to obtain the 
goats. ’ ’ 

2005. You say the cottagers gave them 71bs. of Indian 1 
meal and 71bs. of potatoes? — Yes; and very little hay;’ 
in some cases none. They are tethered out on rough 
grass all day. 

2006. Have yon made any experiments with regard 
to Spanish goats? — No. 

2007. You know nothing about them? — No; only the 
Swiss Toggenburg. 

2008. Are they in any degree affected by the changer 
from a warm climate to a colder one? — No. 

2009. They do not seem sensitive to atmospheric- 
conditions? — They do not like the wet; but the Irish 
goat does not like the wet either. 

2010. Sir John Lentaigne.— A re they healthy, and. 
easily kept? — Yes. 

2011. They do not suffer from, any disease? — No. 

2012. Have you any experience of diseases of goats; 
we have evidence of diseases being carried from places 
abroad, diseases of a certain type? — I am not quite 
certain; but I think it is only on the coast of Africa, 
Malta, and Gibraltar. 

2013. You have known no ill effects of any kind from 
the use of the milk? — No. 

2014. There is a common practice of having goats 
on the road with their legs fastened together — is that 
practised in your district? — No, the country people 
tether all their goats. 

2015. You think if they are kept housed they are not 
affected? — No. They do well on oats and hay. 

2016. Has there been any estimate made as to the 
cost, approximately, of goats? — They cost the price of 
fibs, of Indian meal and 71bs. of refuse potatoes and 
hay a week. 

2017 . Has the question of keeping goats in certain 
districts been thought of? — No. 

2018. That would, possibly, be profitable? — Yes. I 
suggested that in a place like Belfast a herd of goats 
should be kept. 

2019. Mr. Wilson. — This evidence seems to be, on 
the whole, more optimistic than anything that has yet 
been put before the Commission in connection with 
the milk trade. It would appear from your evidence 
that the goat is eminently suitable for the new class 
of small tenant farmers, and to the labourers living in 
the new cottages? — Yes: now that they have got al- 
lotments. 


2020. The goat is eminently the milking animal for 
the small man? — Yes; and my husband thinks so, too. 

2021. It was not owing to the shortage in the ordi- 
nary milk supply in your own neighbourhood that you 
took up the goat question? — No; it was for distribut- 
ing and improving the goats in the South of Ireland. 
If we did not sell milk there would be no milk for the 
poor people in my district, as the farmers will not sell 
milk owing to the Dairies Order. In other districts, I 
am told, every drop of milk goes to the creamery. 

2022. The first cross, you say , does exceedingly well? 

2023. There is no tendency for the Toggenburg blood 
to die out after three or four generations? — We have 
no experience of that yet. 

2024. I gather that you run your herd of goats not 
only on philanthropic linos, but also that you make 
them pay expenses? — I cannot say I have found it 
paying. We sometimes sell goats to poor people at 
10s. in the South and West, and then sometimes they 
ask us to pay carriage. 

2025. The female goats of the improved strain are, 
under existing circumstances, sometimes destroyed? — 
Yes, as well as the males. In my district one kid was 
sold to a butcher, and two were destroyed. I would 
have given dll for each of the three kids. We eat the 
flesh of the male kid. 

2026. The Chairman. — They attach no value, except 
to the skins? — No; I do not think it would be any use 
distributing female goats in Ireland. 

2027. Mr. Wilson. — What are the Department of 
Agriculture doing in this matter; are they assisting 
you? — Nothing, except stating in reply to "a letter I 
wrote them that it would receive consideration. 


r 2 
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2028. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is that long ago? — It 
is about three weeks ago. 

2029. So far as you are concerned, you and the De- 
partment are not acting together? — No. I simply 

wrote to them and made suggestions, and asked Her 
Excellency if she would use her influence in the matter 
-also. Of course, the breeders in England, who go in 
for prizes, charge prize prices, such as .£15 for a goat, 
which is absolutely ridiculous. What you want to get 
is a milking strain at a reasonable price. 

2030. Mr. Wilson. — It is your idea that some or- 
ganisation, whether the Department or the suggested 
■Goat Society of Ireland, should have goat premium 
stations in different parts of the country, the same as 
they have bulls, where the cottagers could take their 
-animals for a small fee? — Yes. 

2031. That would be your suggestion? — Yes, and to 
keep a strict record of the breeding, so that all males 
•should be moved to a fresh district after two years; 
ihis is very important, to prevent in-breeding. 

2032. Sir John Lentaigne. — I take it that the fact 
•of this milk smelling strongly after twelve hours would 
make it impossible for goat keepers to send their milk 
•to the creamery? — Yes: they will not take it at the 
•creamery. 

2033. Lady Everard. — Have you got a pure male 
'Toggenburg? — Yes. 

2034. Are the females pure bred? — No; I have no 
pure female Toggenburgs. 

2035. Are there any in England or Ireland? — There 
are some in England. 

2036. Mr. O'Brien. — Do you keep your goats 
tethered? — I keep them in a grass warren; but I have 
kept them tethered, and they do just as well. I only 
put them in the house at night. 

2037. When they are out in the warren have they a 
shelter? — Yes, but I do not think that is of much im- 
portance, because the cottagers everywhere house their 
goats at night. 

2038. Do you know anything about the goats in 
France — are they Toggenburgs or a Toggenburg cross? 
— I do not know. 

2039. You do not know anything about the Paris 
goats? — No. 

2040. You know they come through the streets in 
Paris selling their milk?— Yes. 

2041. You don’t know what goat that is? — No. 

2042. The reason there is -a difficulty in getting a 
Toggenburg is that there is a foot and mouth disease 
in some districts, and the Department will not allow 
the goats in? — They are not allowed to be imported 
into England. 

2043. And what about Ireland? — The same thing 
-applies. What Mr. Holmes Pegler suggests is that 
there should be a most strict quarantine at each side. 

2044. You said, I think, that the Toggenburg was in 
your experience better than the Anglo-Nubian? — Yes. 

2045. Is not the Anglo-Nubian supposed to have a 
richer milk? — I do not know. 

2046. You. do not know what the percentage of fat 
is in the Toggenburg? — No. 

2047. I think they say that the Anglo-Nubian has a 
richer milk. There is no such thing as a pure Anglo- 
Nubian? — There are no pure Nubians. 

2048. If you allow the kid to run with the mother 
does that shorten the period of lactation? — Yes. We 
consider that goats give milk for a longer period if the 
kid is taken away. 

' 2049. And if there are two kids you can dispose of 
one, and bring up the other, and “at the same time 
milk it? — Yes. Abroad they tie up the udder, so tl at 
the kids cannot get at it. 

2050. You do not think that it stops the period of 
lactation? — I have never found it so. 

2051. Because in my part of the country the common 
belief about the Irish goat is, that if you let the kid 
run with the mother at all it stops the period of lacta- 
tion?— I never heard of that. 

2052. You spoke of the allotments — I suppose you 
rheant the labourers’ cottages, with an acre or half an 
•acre attached?- — Yes. 

2053. Would half an acre be sufficient to bring up a 
goat with a short tether on? — Of course they would 
•have to get extra feeding. 

2054. In the goat books they lay great stress on the 
fact that the goat must not get very much over 

the' same land, for the reason that they will soil it? 

I have never foutid it So. 

2055. You find they do better tethered than running 
about spancelled?— I have never tried tying their feet. 


2056. In one of the books I read it is said that by 
tethering a goat quite short, and only allowing it a 
yard at a time, the animal has no room to roam, aud 
does not soil the ground? — No. 

2057. So that you would recommend short tether- 
ings? — I think they do just as well short tethered. 

2058. You spoke of killing and eating the goats? — 
Yes. We used to kill them and eat them up to five or 
six weeks. 

2059. You have probably heard the theory that goats 
kept with cows will prevent abortion? — Yes. 

2060. Do you believe that? — Yes. We had ten cows 
one year that died from abortion. After that we tied 
up a male goat in each cow-house, and there was no 
further trouble. 

2061. You have not any opinion why that is so? — 
No. 

2062. There is a theory, and I have no doubt there 
is a good deal of truth in it, that goats put on certain 
land feed on a plant called ergot, which is said to 
cause abortion in cattle? — I never heard that. 

2063. You think there is something in the smell of 
the animals? — Yes. 

2063a. The cattle that you speak of, were they and 
the goats turned out into the field together? — No! 

2064. You do not recognise any distinctive marks 
about a goat for milking purposes? — No. 

2065. If you were choosing a goat and did not know 
any thing about her, how would you examine her? — 
You would see that she had a good bag and teats. 

2066. You do not look at what is called the 
scutcheon — the arrangement of the hair above the 
udder? — No. 

2067. Sir Richard Barter has stated that they have 
a scutcheon mark in the hair above the udder, which 
is the same as in cattle, and he showed that the goat 
that milks best had this mark most strongly deve- 
loped? — I have never noticed that. 

2068. You have not made experiments in the amount 
of milk taken from goats by milking them several 
times a day, instead of milking them twice? — No. 

2069. You know that in most parts of the country 
they believe that goats can only kid at one stated time? 
— Yes. 

2070. That practically the females come into service 
in October and November, and only then? — That is so 
with the Irish goat — November and" December. 

2071. You could not breed from them at any other 
time? — It is very rare. 

2072. But the first cross with the Toggenburg 
enables you to breed at any time? — Yes, but mating 
in April and May is uncertain. 

2073. You found in your own experience that you 
could breed at any time? — Yes. 

2074. That, of course, is a most important point 
about the goat? — Yes. 

2075. How long do they run before they kid? — Five 
months. 

2076. Do you take two kids from the mother in a 
year? — No; only once a year. 

2077. You have no experience as to whether having 
three kids in two years would weaken them too much? 
— I have never heard anything about it. 

2078. Have you gone into the actual cost; can you 
tell us the cost of keeping a goat? — I have not gone 
into that. 

2079. What is the exact quantity of food you give? 
— Four pounds of oats per goat per week, four 
pounds of hay, and fourteen pounds of mangolds, tur- 
nips or cabbage; and then they are out on the grass, 
you know. 

2080. Do you find it makes much difference in the 
taste of the milk on what they are fed?— I do not 
drink goats’ milk. 

2081. I have been told that it would make a con- 
siderable difference in the taste of the milk on what 
they are brought up? — I heard so. 

2082. Speaking of the feeding of goats, I find in 
Mr. Holmes Pegler’s book on the “ Advantages of 
Goat Keeping,” the following: — ‘‘Potato parings, 
apple peels, cabbage leaves and stalks, potato haulms, 
beans and peas and the pods of the latter, lettuce run 
to seed, roots, cut grass, weeds, such as milk thistle, 
dandelion, &c., ivy, leaves of trees, in fact, almost 
everything found in a garden, besides acorns and horse 
chestnuts, will readily be consumed by these animals.” 
I think they will consume almost anything? — Yes. 

2083. The question is whether that affects their 
•milk. I have heard that rhododendrons and yews are 
deadly poison to goats? — I have lost several goats my- 
self from eating rhododendrons. 
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2084. Sir John Lentaigne. — They will eat them 
greedily? — Yes. 

2085. Mr. O’Buien. — Y ou would be in favour of a 
system of premiums? — I think it would be a very good 
thing. 

2086. Why do you say you think it would be a mis- 
take to have well-bred nannies distributed? — It would 
•cost a good deal, and I do not think that it would do 
much good. I think the males do better. 

2087. What is the cross like between the so-called 
pure-bred Toggenberg nanny and the ordinary Irish 
billy? — I never heard of it, and I have never seen 
one. The Irish billy is always long-haired, which we 
try to avoid, as they are easier to keep and cleaner 
with short hair. 

2088. We have, I think, two or three goats in our 
district from an Irish billy, because the Toggenburg 
billy we had died? — So I heard. 

2089. It would be rather interesting to see what 
would be the result in that way? — In breeding one 
does not like using a half-bred male. Another impor- 
tant point is the age for mating them. Mr. Holmes 
Pegler has written me on that matter : — “ Age of 
Mating. There is one point in your letter in regard to 
age for mating which, though strictly correct theoreti- 
cally, is hardly likely to be adopted, I fear, in prac- 
tice. For exhibition purposes, and for those who can 
afford it, eighteen months is the right age, as you 
say, to first mate a goat, but this means that kids born 
in the spring of one year have to be kept in a maiden 
state until October of the year following, by which 
time some will be nearly twenty months old," and all 
this time they are bringing in no return. You say 
that the cottagers are in the habit of breeding their 
female goats from the kids at six months. This is, of 
course, to be discountenanced, but I do not think 
much harm would accrue if this was extended to ten 
months as a limit; that would allow kids of March and 
April to be mated respectively in .January and 
February. Twelve months would", of course, be better, 
but if this limit were made it would bring the month 
for service to March or April, when the rutting season 

2090. The reason for mating them at six months is 
that they only come in at that particular time? — Yes. 

2091. If, with the Toggenburg cross, they could 
mate them at any time in the year, it would not be 
hard to induce them not to mate"them until they were 
older? — Yes. The woman who got £7 in prizes for her 
goat would insist in mating the kid at six months. 
My goat-man could not make her believe that goats 
could be mated at any other time of the year than 
November and December. She thought if she missed 
the opportunity she would have had to wait until the 
kid was eighteen months old. 

2092. Mr. Wieson.— I s she a cottier?— She has a 
£50 valuation. 

2093. Mr. O’Buien. — W hat would you have to pay 
for a Toggenburg goat pure-bred? — I have paid £13 
for one. 

2094. And that is about as cheap as you can get 
them? — Yes. I do not think it is necessary to intro- 
duce pure-bred Toggenburgs. I think it would be good 
enough to have the good milking strain. 

2095. Sir John Lentaigne.— At what age can the 
kid fend for himself?— At three or four months. 

2096. Mr. O'Brien. — D o you find that the goats vary 


2117, The Chairman. — Your interest in live sto< 
generally is well known throughout Ireland, and amoi 
the other animals that you have been interested in a: 
goats?— Yes. I have been greatly interested in H 
Excellency’s action in this matter; and, as a lar< 
pedigree breeder, my experience might be of some he' 
m trymg to assist m this great problem of winter mil: 
which has a great interest for us in the South of Ir 
land. 

2118. Even, in a district where dairying is : 

generally carried on? — Yes. Want of winter milk is 
very serious matter; and bringing up children on bi 
tea and white bread is most injurious. Within the la 
reri i * dent !f, t to examine for me the teeth i 

180 children in a village school, and he reported thi 
out of that number there were only four sound moutl 
in the lot. He attributed it almost entirely to tl 
feeding; and in some cases there was objectionah 
matter oozing out of their mouths. 

:..21I9. And -poisoning the system generally?— Yes. 



in the quantity of milk they give? — Yes, I have 
noticed that they do vary, but this is probably caused 
by their not being dry for a sufficiently long time 
before kidding. 

2097. Would a very dry year like this summer affect 
the goats? — No ; I do not think so. 

2098. You think that the Toggenburg cross is well 
adapted to Ireland? — I think so. 

2099. We found that two or three pure-bred Toggen- 
burgs that were sent down to us died, but they might 
have been in very bad condition? — I have one or two 
that died, generally of liver disease. I bought one for 
£12, and she died after she had her kid, and the liver 
was growing to the side. The kids naturally were 
delicate, but one has turned out a splendid animal. 
One of the kids also died, like the mother, from liver 
disease. 

2100. We had in our part of the country three 
Tally-Ho billies, and they all died. I think we have 
some progeny of one of them. I was wondering 
whether they were delicate, and not suited to the 
country? — No. 

2101. Dr. Moorhead. — Are the hornless variety the 
best milkers? — I cannot say, as I treat the heads of 
my kids with acid, when three days old, to prevent 
the growth of horns. 

2102. Do you think that is necessary? — I think it 
is a. very good thing, both for the people and for other 

2103. I take it that this goat milk is very universally 
used in your district? — Yes ; the people said they 
would not put cow’s milk into tea. 

2104. Have you noticed any improvement in the 
health of the people in consequence? — Only in the 
cases I have mentioned, where goats’ milk saved 
people’s lives. 

2105. Where you resurrected the patients? — Yes. 

2106. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you find it difficult to send 
goats by train? — No. I have sent them with a collar 
and chain. 

2107. The railway companies charge a tremendous 
rate? — Yes. 

2108. .£1 6s. 2d., £1 5s. 4d., and 17s. I find charged? 
— They charge by weight ; they have big heavy crates. 

2109. Prof. Mettam. — You send them by passenger 
train, of course? — I suppose so. 

2110. That also adds to the cost? — I suppose it does. 

2111. Mr. O’Brien. — D o they stand travelling well; 
could you send them up by the ordinary goods train? — 
Yes, and it is much cheaper to send them in a crate 
by goods train. 

2112. Would they not suffer from want of water? — 
No. Goats are not good drinkers at all, and the thing 
is to train them up to drink more, as it would have a 
great effect on the milking qualities. 

2113. Are they very tasty about water? — I find that 
they are very particular as to the water they drink. 

2114. They drink just as cattle would? — I think so. 

2115. The Chairman. — Are goats able to rear two 
kids? — Yes; I have one that reared three kids. 

2116. Prof. Mettam. — You do not really believe, I 
suppose, that the male goat has any influence on the 
organism of contagious abortion? — I only know that 
our cows missed, and that when we tied up the male 
goats with them, it never happened afterwards. I 
have heard this all my life. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Lady Dunleath, for 
your really interesting and important evidence. 


Barter examined. 

2120. If any epidemic came about, these children 
would be in a bad position to resist it? — Yes; that is so. 

2121. Would you be good enough to give the Com- 
mission your experience of the breeding of pure-bred 
goats, and what you have done and proved in connec- 
tion therewith? — I bought two or three males and some 
females, and I tried to interest the people in them; 
but I was not able to satisfy them that they will kid 
during the winter months. There is a Mrs. Cullinan, 
and she has a most remarkable record of goats kidding 
every month of the year, and that struck me. The 
great advantage is that these Toggenbergs will transmit 
that tendency to their kids. 

2122. Have you been keeping the male goats in your 
herd with the object of improving the breed generally 
in the locality? — Yes. I am now speaking of the dis- 
trict of County Cork. 

2123. And do you find that the cottagers are anxious 
to co-operate in anything that would improve the 
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breed? — Yes. I have put my goats in centres, and 
they are largely used. One shilling is charged for the 
service. 

2124. Do you believe that if a scheme of that kind 
were undertaken by the Department of Agriculture it 
would be a great advantage? — Yes; but they should 
exercise great care in regard to the sires. 

2125. Close breeding would, of course, interfere with 
their constitutional strength? — Yes. 

2126. What has been the custom as regards the off- 
spring? — I have the goats only for a year, and I have 
not sufficient experience to tell you; but I don’t think 
the people will slaughter them. I think they will try 
to increase the number of improved goats in the dis- 
trict. Here is a letter from Lady Carbery's man, who 
says he has made very careful inquiries about the dis- 
trict, and could not find anyone who would sell goats, 
as everyone seemed to set great value on them. 

2127. Mr. O’Brien. — The people about won’t sell 
them?— No. 

2128. The Chairman. — -It is obvious that they are 
appreciated in the district when the people refuse to 
sell them? — Yes. 

2129. Have you got any female goats of the same 
breed? — Yes. Both of them had twins, and I had to 
give the kids the entire milk. 

2130. Are the female goats pure-bred or Irish? — 
They are Anglo-Toggenbergs. The original Nubian was 
brought over by the Baroness Burdett Coutts, and she 
paid 190 guineas for it. 

2131. You don’t find that they are in any degree 
delicate or susceptible to change of climate? — No. 

2132. Have you given them any extra care? — No; 
very ordinary care. When the cows go out I let the 
goats go out with them. They remain among the cows. 
In fact, I believe very much in the question that was 
asked awhile ago about the ergot. I believe they take 
it off the land, and it does not do them any harm; and 
they save the cows from the abortion in that way, by 
eating this plant. 

2133. Have you got goats among your cow herds? — 
Yes; for a long time. During the summer I live in a 


bungalow in Cork Harbour, and I bring some goats 
with me for my own supply. 

2134. Sir John Lentaignf,. — You say you use the 
milk yourself? — Yes. 

2135. It is palatable? — Yes; it is very nice. 

2136. What is the average quantity of milk given, 
in your experience? — I don’t think the Irish goat ever 
went to two quarts. 

2137. But have you experience of the cross? — No; 
I have them only tbis year, and they are rearing theii 
kids. 

2138. The cross-bred gives a larger supply of milk 
than the Irish goat? — Yes. 

2139. This increase in the milk supply is a great 
advantage to the poor people and to the district 
generally? — It is. I don’t think the Department of 
Agriculture could spend money better in any way for 
the poor people than in bringing over new breeds of 
goats into the country. The male Irish goat is some- 
times wicked. 

2140. Is that the case in regard to the cross-bred 
goat? — I have three males, and I find them very quiet. 
I have never heard the slightest complaint about them. 

2141. Mr. Wilson. — Would you confirm what Lady 
Dunleath has said — that they are specially suitable for 
the present condition in Ireland, amongst small 
farmers and labourers? — Yes. 

2142. And in your experience, has the Department 
of Agriculture taken any action in regard to goats in 
your district— that is, in County Cork?— No, but I 
understand the Department purpose, when restrictions 
are removed, to import a considerable number of good 
milking strains. 

2143. The Chairman. — I think action is in progress 
at the moment?— I think the Department passed a 
resolution to buy a certain number of males. 

2144. Dr. Moorhead. — -You don’t tether your goats 

at all, you let them run through with the cows? Yes 

coupled. 

2145. Does that cure them of their bad habits? 

Ihey don’t do much harm; but in coupling, care must 
be taken to have proper couples and swivels: other- 
wise the stronger may choke the weaker. 

2146. Sir John Lentaigne. — Did you dishorn them? 

No. Half of them were naturally dishorned. 


Rev. Robert Barry. 

2147. The Chairman. — Are you pastor of Oldcastle 
and the district around? — Yes. 

2148. And you are naturally familiar with the con- 
ditions under which most of your parishioners live? — 


I 

2149. Is there a deficiency of the milk supply in 
your parish? — Yes, a very great deficiency. 

2150. And in your experience the small landholders 
and cottagers, although they may be financially able 
to purchase milk, cannot procure it? — No. 

2151. To what do you attribute that? — Well, from 
my experience, I should say it has arisen largely from 
the tenure of the land. In the old times, when the 
eleven months' system did not prevail, and when the 
auctioning of land was unheard of, it was quite possible 
for poor people to get a supply of milk, at least of 
buttermilk. Since the auctioning of the land began, 
and the eleven months’ system was started, there has 
been a greed for land, and the poor man’s cow dis- 
appeared. Previous to that period it was a very com- 
mon thing for every man to have a cow, because he 
found it very easy to get accommodation for the feedr 
ing of it. But this dreadful hunger for land and put- 
ting up farms for auction has given the poor man no 
chance. It is now considered a great compliment if 
a man gets the grass of a cow from May. to November 
at -£4. It is a great privilege to get this accommoda- 
tion, and he could hardly get it if he was an outsider. 
That poor man has to spend at least another £5 for 
nay; so that, practically, it means that a poor man 
cannot keep a cow under £10 a year, and he considers 
himself rather fortunate if lie has that very question- 
able opportunity. 

y° m ‘ opinion, the economic conditions under 
nhich fte lend m jour district is held have l.rgelj 
increased the difficulty of keeping np a sufficient sufplv 
of milk for the inhabitants? — Yes. 

2153. Is it at all customary for farmers to keep a 
dairy for the purpose of supplying milk to anyone who 
likes to purchase?— Not in the outlying district. In 
the town, the farmers might send in a car, but in the 
outside districts it is not done. 


. 1 ’., examined. 

2154. It is not followed as a commercial pursuit, this 
vending of milk in small quantities? — No. 

2155. Even in the town of Oldcastle, have the in- 
habitants experienced difficulty in procuring a supply? 
—They have enough for the tea; but thev find it im- 
possible to provide for their children, especially in the- 
winter season. 

2156. Is it your opinion that milk, as a food, is not 
^extensively used as it should be, on account of the 
difficulty in procuring it?— I believe that the reason 
milk is not more freely used is because of the impossi- 
bility of getting it. The people know very well the 
va * u ® of R. and the necessity, of it, but they cannot 

2157. It leads to the use of other foods that are 
injurious to the development of the race; for instance,, 
the use of porridge, for children is not so extensive, as 
it might be? — It is not now. 

2158. They don’t think of using it as food at all now 
owing to the scarcity of the milk supply ?— That is so.. 
It is tea, and tea under very unfavourable conditions 
In the locality of which I can speak from experience, 
the tea from the morning is set aside, and when the- 
children come home there is a fresh charge, of water. 

,, saw a child that was ill; he had been in a bad state 
all night, and was highly nervous, but it was not, 1 
should say, epileptic. The mother could not give any 
reason to account for it, but on going out of the house 
I saw the old teapot on the hob. I asked the mother 
was it there since morning, and she said yes. She. 
utilises in the evening the tea-leaves left over from the 
morning by adding fresh water to the teapot. “ Well 
1 said to her, ‘‘ it is no wonder your child is affected 
aS -n e >> IS 'ir'i J Wh ? t Can 1 do ’” she said - “ there is no 
milk. The development of home industries, such as 

.c. production of home-made bread, is also interfered 
with by the same cause. 

»»• P° you , think it has an injurious influence on 
the physique of the rising generation ?— Yes. In Old- 
^nnl C viL Sa +h/ eCent J ;y ei .ght vans coming into the town 
supplying the people with bread, so that home-made 
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bread has ceased to be an article of food. At the best, 
this bakers’ bread has none of the ingredients in it 
that growing children would require; the ingredients 
that would be in the ordinary wheat-made bread are 
not there. In my young days, I remember the labour- 
ing men, who came particularly from Connaught, and 
this would be their dietary scule. They would have 
breakfast in the field, at eight o'clock in the morning, 
of stirabout, more solid than what is now usually called 
porridge, made from oatmeal. There would be a 
supply of milk, usually, if not always, buttermilk, and 
bread made from wholemeal or wheatmeal, sometimes 
from ryemeal, with no mixture of flour whatever, but 
made on buttermilk usually. This was served after 
the stirabout, with a fresh helping of milk. The dinner 
was served in the field at one o'clock, and consisted 
of potatoes and butter, with buttermilk, followed by a 
piece of bread, as at breakfast, and a fresh helping of 
milk. The supper consisted of potatoes and butter- 
milk, served at the farmhouse; and these men, after 
a hard day's work in the field, cutting the corn with 
hooks — very laborious work it was — would take the 
barn-door off the hinges, and there you would see the 
ideal step-dancing going on. I don’t say that I would 
wish those days to be brought back, but the men fed 
on the diet I have mentioned were hale and healthy 
and strong, and able to amuse themselves after a hard 
day's work. 

2160. It is obvious that their physical endurance was 
in no way impaired by reason of their being fed on 
articles of diet that would now be looked upon as below 
the average on which human nature could be sup- 
ported? — On the contrary. The fact is, they had the 
Strength and the heart, and I don’t think the present 
generation would be able to endure the same toil and 
hardship on that food, or any other. 

2161. The occupation at which they were engaged 
was a particularly exhausting one? — Yes. 

2162. And notwithstanding this fact, and the simple 
food that they had, these people were able to bear the 
heat and burden of the day, and work abnormally long 
hours? — Yes. 

2163. And after the day’s work their spirits were 
•buoyant? — Yes. 

2164. And apparently they did not suffer from the 
effect of their hard work? — No; and what I have men- 
tioned is not an isolated case. 

2165. No such custom prevails at the present time 
with regard to the food of the working classes? — No. 
The dietary scale of the present day labourer is, es a 
rule, tea and baker’s bread three times a day. Often 
the tea has to be taken with very little, if any, milk; 
and bad butter, bought in the shops, is considered a 
luxury, and perhaps a little foreign bacon, which is not 
cooked in the usual way; they use it as a condiment; 
they fry it on the pan. If they used it with vegetables 
it would be better. The want of milk has so habi- 
tuated them to the use of tea that they have got out 
of the way of all economy in the home. 

2166. Do you think the fact that the land in your 
immediate neighbourhood is entirely used for the pro- 
duction of beef has in any way affected the continu- 
ance of dairying in that district? — Indirectly it has. 
Tillage and the raising of crops have ceased. With 
the cessation of crops there is not the same necessity 
for the production of farm-yard manures, and there is 
not now the same supply of milk as there used to be. 

2167. Do you think it is economically impossible to 
continue- the same use of the land to which it was put, 
say, twenty-five or thirty years ago? — Yes, I believe 
it is. 

2168. Do you think it would be possible to revert 
to the conditions which then prevailed? — Yes. Land 
that had a big reputation for raising beef and mutton, 
owing to the fact that it has been turned to the raising 
of young stock, is being impoverished. It is well 
known that young cattle are exhausting on the land, 
and land that had the reputation of being good for beef 
and mutton has ceased to have this reputation, and the 
land that was able to give such good results does not 
give them at present. 

2169. Do you think it is possible now to secure the 
amount of labour in your district necessary to have the 
land cultivated as it was? — No; not in the same way. 
There is only one prospect of improving, and that is 
by dividing the land into small holdings. A large 
•holder, even in Meath, could not afford the price to 
be paid for labour and economically work his land ; but 
where it is divided up, and a man's sons work for 
him, the very best results would be secured. 


Rev. Robert Barry. — 11th December, 1911. 

2170. Do you think that the prevailing prices for 
agricultural produce absolutely forbid the possibility 
of having the land tilled again? — Not absolutely. If 
it is divided up amongst the people the small farmers 
who have large families able to help them, would be 
able to till it more economically, and they would not 
have the difficulty that large holders undoubtedly ex- 
perience in working the farms. 

2171. You believe that the development and exten- 
sion of the ranching system in Meath has had the 
effect of altering the character and user of the land? — 

Yes. 

2172. And your remedy for that would be the divid- 
ing of the land into small parcels, and giving it to 
farmers who would be in a position to provide the 
necessary labour for tillage? — Yes. 

2173. Do you think that the alteration in the user 
would have the effect of bringing back an increased 
population to the land if labour were more continuous 
than it is at the present time? — It would necessarily 
have that effect. The division of the land would ne- 
cessarily open up new homesteads, and leave it pos- 
sible for people to find a home in Ireland, instead of 
having to send their children away. 

2174. Do you think that the increase of the number 
of homesteads in your particular district would in- 
crease the supply of milk, making it more possible 
than it is now for those who are landless to secure it? 

—Yes; undoubtedly it would have that effect. Four 
large ranches have been divided up in Meath, and 
about eighty new homesteads have been created. 

These people are accumulating wealth, and have cows 
that they had not before, and their neighbours have a 
chance of getting a little share of what is going. That 
is an accomplished fact in my parish. 

2175. You have actual experience that, as a result of 

the division of the ranches, more facilities are now 
available for the production of milk than existed pre- 
vious to the change? — Yes. People are building 

houses, and necessarily there will be cows as part of 
the stock on the farm, and that means that everyone 
has a chance of getting some milk. I will explain to 
you how the poor man’s case was specially provided 
for. 

2176. In the division of these ranches has any pro- 
vision been made for the grazing of the cow of such 
people as might not have participated in the distribu- 
tion of the land? — Yes. On each ranch a parcel is 
reserved and secured for the labourer’s cow. 

2177. How is that controlled? — By trustees. Under 
the Act of 1903 it was only possible to vest it in 
trustees. It was thought that the District Council 
could act in that capacity, but when it was put to the 
test it was found that they could only turn it to use 
in so far as the Labourers Acts were concerned; thus, 
if a tract of twenty acres was taken up the District 
Council could build twenty houses. The only Way out 
of the difficulty was to get trustees, and it was hard to 
get people to act. When the Act of 1909 was being 
proposed there was an effort made to induce the State 
to come to the relief of that particular want, and to 
secure that the District Council could take up a parcel 
of land for the purpose of pasturage, and accordingly 
there is a section entitling the District Council to act 
for that purpose. It is section 18 of the Act of 1909, 
and reads as follows : — 

18. — (1) It shall be lawful for the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland or 
the Council of any county or of any rural district to 
purchase any parcel of an estate under section four of 
the Act of 1903 for any of the purposes mentioned in 
that section and the said Department or any such 
Council or any other body corporate having power to 
acquire land may act as trustees for those purposes 
and may obtain advances for the purchase. 

(2) Where any land is purchased by the said De- 
partment or a County Council or rural district council 
under this section, the scheme for the user of the land 
mentioned in section 20 of the Act of 1903 shall be 
framed or approved of by the Department, and the re- 
quirements of that section with regard to the framing 
or approval of the scheme by the Lord Lieutenant shall 
not apply. 

(3) Where land is purchased by a county council or 
rural district council under this section the amounts 
required for payment of the instalments of tho pur- 
chase annuity shall be raised in the case of the county 
council as a county at large and in the case of tho 
rural district council as a district at large. 
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(4) It is hereby declared that the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 and of section 20 of the Act of 1903 as amended 
by this section apply as well in the ease of the sale of 
an estate to the Congested Districts Board as in the 
case of the sale of an estate to persons other than the 
Congested Districts Board. 

2178. These are extremely interesting particulars 
with regard to the method which has followed the dis- 
tribution of ranches in your district, whereby provision 
is made for the grazing of cows and the production of 
milk for the inhabitants of your district? — Yes. I lave 
only to add one thing more to my general evidence as 
to the division of the land among small holders. I am 
glad to tell the Commission that the experiment is a 
positive success in my locality. There are eighty new 
holdings, and I can tell the Commission that they are 
accumulating wealth, and that they have the prospect 
before them of building houses. The Estates Commis- 
sioners have consented to advance money at the cheap 
rate, so that they will now give to any tenant who ap- 
plies £100 to help to build a house, "and there are 
several of them who have applied. In one estate there 
are several houses being built at the present time, 
and I think it is no extravagant statement to make 
that you will have milk where the home is and that 
emigration will be stopped. 

2179. For one who has taken such a practical and 
keen interest in the development of the country gene- 
rally, and particularly in the district in which you live, 
might I point out to you the desirability of having 
some adequate arrangement for the housing of the milk- 
producers under proper hygienic conditions. I have no 
desire to make any reflections on the administration 
that has already gone forward, but my belief is that 
sufficient attention has not hitherto been given to that 
very necessary matter? — I agree with you. If there 
could be some scheme arranged for equipping a 
properly set-up dairy it would be desirable. 

2180. That is exactly what is in my mind, and I 
think I am voicing the opinion of the Commission gene- 
rally when I say that I hope that whatever authority 
is responsible for financing these schemes null not lose 
sight of the absolute necessity of making provision for 
proper byres and accommodation for milk? — I wish to 
thank you for giving me an opportunity of saying some- 
thing that should have been part of my own evidence, 
and to say that it should be a necessary adjunct to any 
scheme that would be drawn up. The Estates Com- 
missioners are advancing money at present, and it 
would be well to direct them to make a proviso in their 
scheme that in advancing money for building houses 
they should make it necessary to have a small dairy. 

2181. Mr. Wilson. — I gather that you would wish 
that the parties in charge of a scheme such as you 
have described should establish not only a milk 
storage, but also cow-sheds that would comply with 
the Dairies Order? — Yes. 

2182. The Chairman. — A s a necessary adjunct to a 
healthy and comfortable homestead? — I agree. 

2183. Would you be good enough to give us more in 
detail the practice that is followed in connection with 
the ranches that have been divided up? — Three very 
large ranches have been divided up. I am not able to 
give you the exact acreage. 

2184. Give us a rough idea?— About twenty divi- 
sions were made of one ranch. On that ranch 
eighteen acres are reserved for the labouring man 's 
cow. It is called a cow plot. 

2185. Prof. Mettam. — A common grazing ground? — 
Yes. 

2186. Not divided up into several parts? — No. 

2187. The Chairman. — That is infinitely better than 
the reservation of a small plot for an individual cow? 
— Yes. There was land for a labourer's cottage taken 
off the eighteen acres, and now there are only seven- 
teen acres and two roods in the cow plot. We allow 
two statute acres for each cow; that means we have 
nine families provided for in the eighteen acres. 

2188. Sir John Lentaigne.— Y ou think that the milk 
of one cow would not be too much for one family? — 
It is necessary. 

2189. Prof. Mettam.— It would, of course, depend 
on the size of the family? — Yes. It would not go far 
in supporting an Irish family. 

2190. Mr. O’Brien. — I gather from your evidence 
that there are no creameries in your district? — Not in 
my locality. 


2191. So that there is no temptation to send off to- 
a creamery milk produced by cows kept by the 
labourers on these eighteen acres, if not used by the 
family? — No; I don’t think that would ever come to 
pass. 

2192. The Chairman. — On the question as to 
whether or not the family could consume the whole 
of the milk, it would be possible for these people to 
sell milk in small quantities to others not so well cir- 
cumstanced ? — Yes. 

2193. That is why I think the scheme of the utmost, 
importance; it not only brings relief to the family 
which has the cow, but it brings a supply of milk 
within the reach of everyone in need of it in the 
locality? — Yes. At present such a thing is not hap- 
pening, because the cow is not there. 

2194. It is not possible under present conditions? 
—No. 

2195. Has any method been devised for tho 
selection of the persons who will get these cow plots? — 
Yes. We make proximity to the estate the first test. 

2196. You find that in a ranch of, say, 1,000 acres 
you will very easily secure ten or twelve people 
anxious to avail themselves of the cow plots? — Yes, 
in my locality, at least. It would rather surprise you 
how numerous the applicants are. Proximity to the 
estate is the first condition which will decide the 
people to be selected. The conditions under which 
the plots are held will be subject merely to the pay- 
ment of the expenses; that is to say, of the annuity, 
poor rates, aud, if advisable, a slight charge to provide 
fertilisers, fencing, and insuring the cow. That is 
provided for in the Lord Lieutenant’s scheme. For 
the present we are only charging the annuity, the 
poor rate, and probably some small sum for fencing — 
putting up paling in addition to the fences made by 
the Commissioners. That is the finance of the- 
scheme — the amount of charge. 

2197. With regard to the selection of the plot, is it 
usually taken in the centre or on the fringe of the 
estate? — It is usually taken abutting on a public road. 
It is always on the frontage. 

2198. In whom is the land vested under the- 
scheme? — Three trustees. I am one, the Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians is the second, and the 
Chairman of the District Council the third. 

2199. All representative of public interests in the 
locality? — Yes. 

2200. Mr. Wilson. — In the scheme you have de- 
scribed is there a map of the locality? — Yes. I have- 
the map here. 

2201. Lady Everaud. — What charge is made for 
each cow? — The annuity is £5 11s. 6d. half-yearly for 
the eighteen acres. The rates are 18s. 7;]d. half- 
yearly. We have not exactly nine men at present 
selected, but we have made provision for nine next 
year, when the scheme will be in full working order. 

2202. Prof. Mettam. — Your figures would work out 
practically at £1 9s. for each labourer. 

The Chairman. — That is extremely moderate? — 
The cost heretofore where they have been grazing has 
been £4 10s. for the half-year, from May to Novem- 
ber; it is a privilege to get those terms, and they 
won’t be given unless there is some relationship be- 
tween the landowner and the individual who asks for 
the grazing. 

2203. What class of man has been selected, or is it 
necessary, in order to secure the right -to pasturage 
on the cow plot, that the man should already possess 
a cow? — No. 

2204. But if a man says I will have a cow ready, 
yOu reserve a place for him? — Yes. They have got so 
much away from this state of things that they have 
lost heart. They began to think that it was iio use; 
because in the old times they thought it foolish to 
keep a cow because of the risk of not having accom- 
modation for it, but now they are moving rapidly. 
There is only one thing that I regret about the dividing 
up of this land — that twice the area has not been 
reserved for the labourer. 

2205. Of course, your scheme is an entirely new 

idea? — Yes. With the knowledge I now possess, I 

would advocate an appeal to people interested to 
secure not only the grazing for the summer months for 
the labourer, but also a patch of ground to enable him 
to provide feeding for his cow. At present the poor 
man who wants hay has to pay £5 for it on foot. 
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Therefore, I say that in dividing an area of 1,000 
acres, I would reserve 40 or 50 acres for the poor man’s 
cow; and he could have it on these conditions — he 
could have the hav for the winter at the figure which 
has been calculated to cover the cost. It would cost 
the labourer 4.10 to keep his cow under present con- 
ditions, but under our system it will not cost him ■ 
hall" that sum. 

2200. Prof. Mettam. — What you would like is to 
havo .the land divided up Into two lots— one which is 
being, grazed and the second cropped? — Yes. 

2207. And that crop would come in for winter use? 
— Yes. 

2208. The Chairman. — M ight I inquire what class of 
man has been selected — is it a man who has a small 
holding of his own or a labourer in a Union cottage? — 
For the cow plots we have in every cas.e selected a man 
living in a labourer’s cottage who has already a statute 
acre of ground. He has that for his vegetables. 

2209. Mr. O’Brien. — Does he,. as a matter of fact, 
grow a certain amount of root and grain crops to sup- 
plement the plot? — He has hot a cow yet. I am sorry 
to say that many of the labourers do not cultivate their 
plots very well. 

2210. The Chairman. — Do you think they will display . 
more energy in order to produce the requisite winter 
feeding for the cow? — I am quite satisfied that will 
happen. They will get courage, and be infused with 
a new spirit. 

2211. These plots are desirable, not only for the im- 
provement of the economic conditions of the country 
but also for the development and improvement of the 
moral tone? — That M ill follow', necessarily. 

2212. Mr. Wilson . — M ight I ask you to indicate to 
us. how the new plots that are being divided are situated 
with regard to the cow plot? 

The witness pointed out on the map the location of 
the cow plots in relation to the portion of the . estate 
which had been divided up. 

2213. It is not necessary that the labourer should 
icside on the estate in order to qualify for the grazing 
oil the cow plot? — No. 

2214. Dr. Moorhead. — The labourer, in no instance, 
gets any part of the land? — No. He gets.no right or 
title except for the year he is grazing, his cow on the 
plot. Next year the trustees will make their selection, 
and if he has been paying up. and using, his plot pro- 
perly. proximity will decide his claim the following 
year again. 

2215. Prof. Mettam. — It is one check — that he has 
to renew his tenancy every year?— Yes; an,d.he has no 
title, and can give no trouble. 

2216. Sir John Lentaigne. — Have, you any shelter on 
the cow plot? — It is an open plot; and in the winter 
time they must bring their cows home. 

2217. And they -must have byres? — Yes. 

2218. The Chairmans — As a matter of fact, there is 
no provision made for the construction of such byres; 
but I may point out that for a very trifling expendi- 
ture, a wooden house could be put on the plot?— Yes. 

2219. You have commenced with the foundation— to 
provide them with the land? — Yes. 

2220. Has any scheme been thought of . with regard 
to the advancing of money by way of loan, to the 
labourers for the purchase of cows?— No; but I am 
glad to say it is quite surprising how people are moving, 
and making the effort to provide the. cow. 

2221. I have no doubt that shopkeepers and others 
who have thrifty customers, seeing 'the possibilities of 
this development, may help and assist? — I would not 
advocate such loans at all. Give the .people the plots 
and they will get the cow. 

2222. Prof. Mettam.— Y ou do not want them to start 
in debt? — No. 

2223. The Chairman. — -As this is a. Milk Commission, 

I am perhaps rather in a hurry to see the cow yielding 
the milk straight off?— There is a great deal to be said 
in favour of that. 

2224. Mr. O’Brien.- — Have you no - scheme of co- 
operative credit societies? — We have not got the banks. 

We tried them, but found it very hard to work them. 

We take the cow as a unit, and the calf and the yearling 
are charged in proportion. 

2225. So that the labourer can develop his animal on 
the plot at a proportionate tariff? — Yes. 

2226. Prof. Mettam.— S upposing he could not afford 
to get a cow, he could put on an equivalent number 


of sheep ? — We confine this plot to the cow, which we 
regard as a unit, the calf and the yearling having pro- 
portional tariffs. We have no sheep. 

2227. A scheme similar to this has been working for 
some years in England, where they put up various plots 
of land by public auction. This scheme of Father 
Barry’s is a most interesting one. 

The Chairman. — I must say I am extremely inter- 
ested in the scheme. 

Mr. Wilson. — I am curious to know if this is a 
conscious revival of the old Celtic land tenure? — Yes r 
except that they had the land free. In Duleek there 
is no charge whatever, except for rates. 

2228. Is that a commonage 1 — Yes. 

2229. And does that custom prevail still? — Yes, in 
Duleek. 

2230. Miss McNeill. — Has it endured all along? — 
It has in Duleek. 

2231. Sir John Lentaigne. — There is a commonage, 
not far from Dublin? — Yes. 

2232. Mr. O’Brien. — In Donegal, they used to have 
certain rights over the mountains, and the richer man 
used to take a great deal more than his share, so that 
there was no room for anyone else? — In Duleek, custom 
has decided the law, and there is no trouble. 

In Donegal, it led to a great deal of trouble when 
they were striping this land. 

2233. Lady Everard,- — Supposing you did not have 
nine labourers to take up the cow plots, on whom does 
the loss fall? — On the trustees; but as things are there , 
is no danger whatever. In the event of a deficit, the 
trustees would be responsible. 

2234. The Chairman. — In the event of those selected 
not proving suitable, are the trustees empowered to 
seek elsewhere for more deserving people? — Yes. 

2235. What class of people have been selected for - 
the plots that were broken up — are they residents of 
the districts or people brought in from other districts? 
— Principally residents. In a very large proportion of 
the cases they were small people who had uneconomic 
holdings, and there was an amount added to their hold- 
ings which gave occupation to their young people. In 
a great many cases they were people who were selected 
from the sons of farmers with four or five young boys,, 
w ell able to work ; and the Estates Commissioners took 
one of these young men and gave him a- division of. 
the land, I am glad to tell the Commission that they 
are really thriving and prosperous. 

2236. The Commission is delighted to hear it.— In 
the public Press I sent- an invitation, and asked people , 
not to take my word as to the condition of these new 
tenants, but to come and see for themselves, and that ' 
I would give them an Irish welcome. 

2237. Dr. Moorhead.— What . is the average size of: 
these holdings? — They vary. In some estates they : 
make larger divisions than others, but verv few of them 
are under twenty statute acres. 

2238. Would twenty statute acres be the minimum? 
—There are down to fifteen, acres in some eases. 

2239. Would from fifteen- to twenty acres be the 
minimum?— Yes; and they go up to forty; and one 
man got up to seventy acres. He was the herd On the 
estate. I would advise in. that respect that- less than 
twenty Irish acres should not be given. It Mves a 
man and his family sufficient field to work in, and if 
you give him less he has to take in con-acre, and that, 
runs away with his thrift and Savings.. 

2240. Sir John Lentaigne.— It has been alleged that 
some tenants only made a futile attempt at tillage, and 
that the land 1 speedily relapsed . into grazing?— In some 
cases they have to set the land, and I would not say 
that they were to blame. Some have to set the land 
until they get the cattle. 

2241. Prof. Mettam.— You do not think it is a serious 
danger?— No, - 

.2242, Unless they. make a trade of it?— Yes. There- ’ 
are a few of the eighty new holders -who have set the 
land ; but there is a reason for it, and it is not a bad 
sign. When they recover, they will give a good account- 
of. themselves. It is not easy to till. You must have 
the manure; but some are building houses now and 
having succeeded so well up to this, I am confident- 
that they will continue, to succeed. •: 

2243. Mr. O’Brien. — They are labourers with Union- 

cottages that you have selected for the cow plots? 

Principally. 

2244. That is to say, with one statute acre to each 
cottage ? — Yes. 
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2245. Do they till their acre of land? — Some do, and 
some of them make a very poor use of it. 

2246. Do you think that when men like that would 
get the additional power of grazing a cow it is likely 
that they would alter their scheme of life? Take a 
man who scarcely ever used his land, except meadow- 
ing it. Do you think that getting the right to graze 
a cow outside makes him alter his mode of living? — I 
think it will have that effect; but I cannot speak from 
facts. We can exclude the man who is unsatisfactory. 

2247. If you found that a labourer who was putting 
in for these commonage rights was unsatisfactory, the 
trustees have the power to refuse him? — Yes. 

2248. In certain cases, where you get a hard-working 
man, he does a great deal with his acre? — Yes. I 
think that the addition of the cow plot will encourage 
him to make better use of his acre. 

2249. The Chairman. — I think it will open up to him 
a new vista of possibilities — is not that so?— Yes. 

2250. Mr. O’Brien. — There is some talk now about 
increasing the statute acre attached to the labourer’s 
cottage to three acres? — That is a different tenure. 

2251. The Chairman. — The labourer on the cow plot 
can hold only during the goodwill of the trustees, and 
so long as he makes good use of the land? — Yes. 

2252. That is an antidote to the creation of un- 
economic holdings? — It is a check. 

2253. And it is a premium on industry? — Yes. 

2254. Mr. O’Brien. — Some people would say you are 
giving him grazing, and that, seeing he has one statute 
acre already, it would be simply giving every labourer 
two extra acres? — He would have to hold it as a farmer 
then, and that would be a bad scheme. 

The Chairman. — There is no analogy between the 
two. Father Barry’s scheme makes the misuse of the 
land impossible. 

2255. Lady Everard. — I know you have great ex- 
perience of school gardens. Would you tell us if you 
see any effect of the training the children receive at 
school in gardening? — Yes. 

2256. Are their parents induced to grow vegetables? 
— They are moving in that direction. They bring home 
plants from school, and in that way their education is 
reacting on others. It is plain to be seen that it is 
having a good effect. The difficulty in this scheme 
about cow plots is regarding getting trustees. 

2257. The Chairman. — Is it difficult to get three 
people in a district who will be so anxious about its 
development as to undertake the duties of trustees? — 
The Estates Commissioners tell me that there is that 
difficulty now about getting trustees. 

2258. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether a 
scheme like yours has been brought so near fruition 
in any other district as in that over which you preside? 
— Yes, in an adjoining locality, also in Meath. It was 
practically the one dividing up of the land. The in- 
spector who was engaged carried the same idea there. 
I appealed to him to make sure that he would not give 
the land away without reserving a plot for the labourers. 
I am also told that the scheme in this adjoining district 
was a success. There was a little trouble in the be- 
ginning. 

2259. I hope the success of the scheme in your dis- 
trict will appeal to public-spirited men in other dis- 
tricts to take up a means which is so useful, not only 
from the point of view of economic improvement, but 
also from the point of view of raising the moral tone 
and improving the spirit of independence? — I think it 
will have that effect. 

2260. Passing to a further development of the 
scheme, do you think that the carrying out of the idea 
will not only tend to the development of habits of thrift 

and industry, but restrict the use of alcoholic drink? 

I think it will necessarily have that effect. At present 
men, like masons, who have to go to their work at a 
distance from home, go to the nearest publichouse, and 
get a pint of porter and some bread and butter. They 
will tell you that they have nothing else to get; that 
they could not get a pint of milk. 

2261. So that the unfortunate habit of drinking which 
has developed in some districts is due, in some degree, 
to. the fact that these stimulants are practically the 
only liquid food which is available?— That is so, to a 
very great extent. 

2262. And, unfortunately, of course, the use of it, 
in a minor degree in the first instance, may lead to 
the abuse of it at a later stage?— Yes; they will get 
into the habit of taking the drink, not merely using 
it as an article of food. 


2263. Have you thought of any other scheme whereby 
it would be possible to secure that milk could be 
provided for cottagers outside districts in which there 
is no breaking up of ranches, and in which the land is 
not available in the way you have so clearly indicated ? 
— There is such a thing as subsidising a local dairy; 
but I have no scheme worked out. 

2264. Suppose, for example, the local authority 
— the District Council or the Board of Guardians — 
guaranteed to take from a certain cowkeeper or land- 
owner in the district a fixed quantity of milk for 365 
days in the year, at a fixed price, provided he distri- 
buted the milk over a certain area — do you think that 
would increase the possibilities of providing milk? — 
I do not know how it would work out. 

2265. "What I had in my mind was that a contri- 
bution could be made from Imperial sources, another 
contribution to come from the rates, and 50 per cent, 
of the entire cost to be paid by the purchaser? — It is 
rather an invidious thing to suggest anything that 
would add to the rates in a country district. 1 do not 
know how the scheme would work. 

2266. The local authorities, in order to safeguard the 
public health in their district, are obliged to make cer- 
tain expenditure with regard to hygienic conditions and 
buildings — milk stores and cow-byres — and if the belief 
is well founded that milk is an essential diet for the 
support of human nature, and that it is as economic 
a diet as can possibly be produced in an agricultural 
country, do you not think that there, should be some 
warranty for expecting that the local authority should 
become contributory to the well-being of the population 
at large? — I do not see why it should not be. The 
principle is already established in ways that would not 
have as beneficial an effect. I would agree that the 
principle is sound. How it will work out I could not 
tell. I am inclined to think it would work well if once 
inaugurated. 

2267. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you not think that any such 
scheme would depend on the personal character of the 
local authority, whoever it was; that it would be. just 
the same as in the cow-plot scheme, where there is a 
difficulty about trustees? 

The Chairman. — I am putting this before you purely 
as a hypothetical scheme, and I am anxious to have 
the opinion of one who has worked out practical 
schemes with such good results? — I think the principle 
underlying it is sound, and that is a great deal secured. 
I have no doubt that what is surrounded with prejudice 
in the beginning will, when it comes to be worked out, 
be seen to have as much reason for it as the other things 
we are doing. 

2268. Reforms are generally confronted in other 
countries, as well as this, with a certain amount of 
prejudice? — Yes, that is so. 

2269. And these prejudices frequently disappear after 
a time? — Yes. 

2270. Returning to our cow plots, will you tell us 
if you have made provision for a proper water supply? 
—There is only one; but I am appealing to the Estates 
Commissioners in this matter, and I believe further 
provision will be made. I may mention that we have 
a bank account open for our plot. The reason we did 
this was that the people would have no immediate 
results from the using of the plots. By opening a 
bank account, the bank will advance money on the 
strength of the trustees; and when November comes 
round the labourer will find less difficulty in paying 
the little overdraft. It will only be a few pence on 
them. I think it only fair to mention that the £4 10s. 
for the grazing of the cow, in the case of a poor man 
dealing with a farmer at present, includes also the 
keeping of the calf with the cow. 

2271. Up to a certain age? — Yes. 

2272. They will be obliged to make provision for the 
calf after it reaches a certain age? — That is so. 

2273. Lady Everard.— £ 1 9s. each is what the nine 
labourers would have to pay for the use of the cow 
plot?— Yes. 

2274. How muen more will you add to that?— It 
would depend on the scheme you are working. 

2275. At present, what do you propose to add in the 
case of your own scheme?— Nothing at present; the 
land is not impoverished yet. 

2276. The labourer’s calf will pay more than what 
you charge him for the use of the plot?— Yes. Our 
scheme is not yet in shape. 

• 2 fV 0U heafd 3 great deal ab0ut goats tlli8 mn ' 
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2278. What is your opinion about goats? — It is the 
poor man's cow. I think it ought to be feasible, and 
it would be no harm to try it. 

2279. Is it your opinion that it would be feasible to 
have them standing, as you have premium bulls? — It 
would depend on the locality. We are so proud in 
Meath as big graziers that a man would be looked on 
with contempt if he came to keep a goat; but, as in 
the case of other good schemes, that prejudice will die 
away. I do not see why it should not be encouraged. 

2280. Would it be a good plan for the County Com- 
mittees to bring forward? — Yes. 

2281. The Chairman.— I saw in the precis of your 
evidence that you made some allusion to the sub- 
sidising of local dairies. Would you kindly tell us 
what you have in your mind? — In Carlow, they are 
working a dairy. It is a philanthropic matter. 

2282. On what lines? — Local people, like the 
Women’s National Health Association, are working it. 
They give milk to poor people at Id. per quart. 

2283. That is a development of the work of the 
Women’s National Health Association? — I do not think 
so. In Carlow, it is a few people in the immediate 
locality that are working it as a philanthropic scheme. 
Perhaps it is grafted on to the work of the Women's 
National Health Association. 

2284. Unfortunately, philanthropy is often an evanes- 
cent quality, and not always present in the same 
degree? — Yes. 

2285. To work any general scheme that would last, 
one would have to deal with it outside the philanthropic 
aspect? — So much the better. Philanthropy is good in 
special cases, but as a common everyday working sys- 
tem it is demoralising. 

2286. You look at it from another point of view, I 
assume from the point of view of the moral tone of the 
people. You think that some other scheme ought to 
be instituted that would give the people a personal 
interest in what they are doing, and make them feel 
that they are doing it for themselves? — Yes; and that 
they have no one to thank but themselves. Of course, 
philanthropy can co-operate in and promote these things 
by organising and helping them. I think buttermilk 
is a thing that should be taken great notice of, because 
I consider it is, in some respects, more important than 
the sweet milk for children and young people, and for 
use as a condiment. It would be better to aim at 
supplying them with buttermilk than with sweet milk. 

2287. It is a thing almost impossible to get just now? 
— Y'es. 

2288. Sir John Lentaigne.— I was struck with the 
Pj ct « r e you gave us, as the result of your observation, 
of the decadence of the present generation compared 
with the past. It struck me that is certainly what 
one would expect from the consideration of the nutri- 
tive value of the different diets used — milk and butter- 
milk and porridge and home-made bread in the old 
days, as against tea and white bread at present. 
.Formerly the farmer used to churn on his own farm?— 
Yes. 


2289. And the result was a certain amount of buttei 
and buttermilk? — Yes. 

2290. The buttermilk went to the poor labourers, anc 

was consumed also by the farmer’s own family? Yeb. 

2291. The present system of making butter' in largf 
creameries is not by making buttermilk but by separat 
ing milk, and the bye-product is not so wholesome foi 
human consumption as buttermilk ?— No. 

Yes^’ ^°" think that the buttermilk is necessary?— 

2293 You think that in order to have the buttermilk 
it would be necessary, in the case of dairies being 
subsidised, that buttermilk should be produced?— I 

Hiinnl th fi ' V VO "m a T ery wise Provision. The 
supply °f buttermilk is undoubtedly a need, and any- 
thing that would supply that need would be very wise. 
2294. It would be necessary to specify that the churn- 

'? b i 6 ° n a o f °v m that would ,eav e buttermilk, 

not separated milk? — Yes. 


229;>. Mr. O’Brien.— T he present churning in tl 
creamery does that, but they have to add ice or wat 
i° watered"' 1 * ** tem P erature - so that the buttermi 

brttemT? LE ” A ’““- _D00 ' ‘ he h “‘ 11 

Mr. O’Brien. — I do not think so. They have 
better system now, and the buttermilk is now sold i 
giv “ b,oI ‘ 10 the tm « 
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Dr. Moorhead. — There is very little butter in it. 

Sir John Lentaigne. — If the creamery could supply 
buttermilk as good, or nearly as good, no one would 
go in for an economic product, but it is an economy 
to make the children grow strong. 

Mr. O’Brien. — It is only in small dairy farms that 
they churn the whole milk. 

The Chairman. — It was the universal custom, and 
the buttermilk was available in large quantities and 
used in various ways. 

2296. Sir John Lentaigne. — It encouraged the use 
of porridge and the making of home-made bread that 
would not otherwise be provided? — Yes. 

2297. White bread is an economic matter? — Yes. 

2298. Is it not largely ignorance that makes the 
people use baker’s bread instead of home-made? — 

They are not sufficiently alive to the importance of the 
home-made bread. 

2299. The Chairman. — Do the National schools 
teach the value of foods? — Yes ; they are doing very 
good work in that way now, and teaching them to 
cook and instructing them in the value of foods. 

2300. And the domestic instructors are also going 
round now under the segis of the Agricultural De- 
partment? — Yes. 

2301. All these educational agencies combined must 
undoubtedly be producing an effect on the production 
of home-manufactured food? — Yes; and principally 
the agency at work in the National schools, because 
the other instruction is too precarious. It is only once 
in a time that the domestic instructors come round. 

2302. One gratifying piece of evidence is that the 
milling of wheat in Ireland is more universally fol- 
lowed than it was ten or fifteen years ago? — I am 
glad to say that that is so in my own locality. Many 
small farmers are growing a small patch of wheat .and 
get their own wheat ground. You are face to "face 
with the milk difficulty here again, and it knocks the 
rest of the work out of position. 

2303. Mr. Wii.son. — I take it that the essential 
feature of vour district is that it is a beef ranch? — 

We are on the dividing line between the country that 
is beef-raising and the small farmers. We are on the 
borders of Co. Cavan. 

2304. The reason for the shortage of milk, before 
the improvement began, was that the land was largely 
given up to the production of beef? — Yes. 

2305. It was not due to the creamery system? — 

No. The creamery system has not affected us at all. 

2306. You referred, I think, to the new holders who 
are taking these plots that were broken up out of the 
old ranches. In each of the cases you have suggested 
to us, are any of the new holders emigrants from other 
districts?— A few are. The Estates Commissioners 
were pressing us very strongly to import men to this 
locality, which is already crowded with small holders, 
and I pointed out that the Commissioners would be 
doing no good to the people they are bringing in, and 
a lot of harm to the locality, and that if they were- 
importing people they ought to do it into a district 
not so congested. Out of the eighty people who have • 
got holdings on, the ranch, we have only six or seven- 
emigrants. 

2307. I think you laid stress in your picture on the 
country amusements in the old days? — Yes. 

2308. Would you not lay a certain amount of stress 
on the amusement of an evening in the country? — I 
believe it is quite essential. 

2309. With regard to the trustees, you say there- 
is a practical difficulty in getting them? — Yes ; so- 
the Commissioners told me. 

2310. What measure of continuity have you in the- 
body of trustees you have got? — The Lord Lieutenant 
has made provision for that. When one drops out 
another is appointed, with the sanction of the Estates- 
Commissioners. 

2311. That is to say, you have a continuous body 
not dependent on the life of anv particular person? — 

That is so. 

2312. The Chairman. — Has no provision been made 
as to whom this land shall lapse at the expiration of' 
the period of the annuity? — There is no provision. 
about that. 

2313. Mr. Wilson. — The body of trustees you have 
at present are, I take it, like yourself, interested in 
the social improvement of the country, and are not 
organised except in this particular project? — That is 
so. 

K 2 
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2314. I see that you have suggested in your brief of 
evidence that the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion should act as trustees? — I think someone should 
interest themselves, because possibly lands may be 
divided before people are aware of it, if there is not 
someone on the look-out. I think that there should 
be someone who would interest themselves, and see 
that the cow plot is secured in any division of the 
land, and I thought that the Women’s National 
Health Association might possibly come in usefully 
in that respect. 

2315. So far as you know, there is nothing to pre- 
vent any association of individuals, either the 
Women’s National Health Association or the United 
Irishwomen, organising a trusteeship? — I would refer 
you to section 18 of the Land Act of 1909, which I 
have already read. 

2316. Have you a secretary? — Yes; we have a 
minute book and we hold meetings, and now we shall 
have to keep accounts. 

2317. Is there someone to see that the trustees are 
carrying out their duties? — Anyone who sees that we 
are abusing our powers can memorialise the Lord 
Lieutenant, but until such memorial is sent up we 
have power, and until we are challenged we have dis- 
cretion; but it is open to anyone to challenge our ad- 
ministration, and the Lord Lieutenant is free to come 
along and ask us to give an account of our steward- 
ship. 

■ 2318. In your ordinary routine work you have a 
minute book and a secretary?— Yes; this is the 
minute book here, and our account book is also here. 

2319. Mr. O’Brien. — T he cottagers who are 

getting the rights to commonage have already Union 
cottages, for the most part, under the Labourers 
Aetp? — Yes. 

• 2320. And are therefore under the supervision of 
■the •' District Council and under the inspection of the 
Local Government Board? — Yesi We are not bound 
to these people, you know. 

2321. Practically speaking, this scheme if carried 

out in many parts of the country would be largely 
concerned with "those Union' cottages? — I expect it 
would. ' 

2322. And these are inspected under the authority 
■of the Local Government .Board?— Yes. 

2323. So that it ■ would be quite possible for the 
Local Government Board to say “We cannot sane- 
4100 such a cow-shed as you are putting up for this 
recently acquired cow'”? — Yes. 

2324. And is there no power among the trustees, 
who are also local authorities to a certain extent, to 
say, “ You must put up a cow-shed, it must be suit- 
able.” Is that one of your duties as trustee? — No. 
The District Council will have to be asked .. to give 
their sanction to the man who proposes to put up this 
erection in connection with his Union cottage. We 
cannot interfere with them; but if the occupants of 
the cottage, ask the permission of the District Council 
I am perfectly sure it is only a matter of form. At 
the same time we cannot interfere. 

2325. It was not so much whether the labourer had 
the power to do so, as to whether there was someone 
who would see that he put up a cow-shed that would 
be suitable. In a general way what the labourer 
would do would be to get a few sticks and put a lean- 
to to the house, but that might be a very bad thing to 
do? — The trustees cannot interfere in -that. /. 

2326. Do you not think it would be rather a good 
thing if you could get in touch with the District 
.Council-,- and that- someone of the Council were a 
trustee, to see that these sheds were put up in a .suit- 


able way. What I wish to get at is whether there 
wovdd be proper supervision to see that there would 
be no risk of disseminating disease? — There is no 
provision made. We are only acting as trustees to a 
parcel of land, and there is no question of building 
houses at all. 

2327. Mr. Wilson. — Nor is it your business?— No. 

2328. Your responsibility is confined to the cow 
plots? — Yes. 

2329. Mr. O’Brien. — They have, in addition, 
chosen men who have labourers cottages? — It would 
come in in that way. In using our discretion we 
could refuse a man accommodation on the plot if we 
were satisfied that he did not make a proper provision 
to keep the house as he should keep it. 

2330. Mr. Wilson.— You could use your power as 
a lever to make him clean up? — Yes. - 

2331. Dr. Moorhead. — I take it that you were in a 
very acute state of distress for milk before you estab- 
lished this valuable scheme of yours? — Not more than 
elsewhere. 

2332. It is very acute? — Yes. 

2333. What did you do to deal with the scarcity of 
milk? — They had to do without it, and they have 
goats along the road. This scheme of ours has not 
taken full effect yet. 

2334. At the present moment you have not milk? — 
Yes. 

2335. Is there sufficient to meet the demand? — Not 
■quite. 

2336. You would approve of including in your 
scheme the substitution ■ of the barn-door dance for 
the village hall? — -Well, everything has its own place; 
if the barn-door dance meets the needs and satisfies 
the requirements you have it. 

2337. What about cross-road dances? — The age is 
■gone for the cross-road dances, 

2338. In the building- of labourers cottages you 
would approve of keeping the cottages more to- 
gether? — In Ireland the labourers’ employment is so 
separated, and why should you bring them together. 

2339. The reason I suggest that is, that if they are 
kept together it would be important from the point of 
view of -the water supply? — The District Council had 
a reason for ' separating the cottages. 

2340. Have all yOur labourers cottages water? — 
That is made a condition in selecting the site. The 
Sites Committee take care to see that the water supply 
is within' reasonable distance. 

2341. Mr. O’Brien. — Under your scheme you are 
practically encouraging the grouping of cottages and 
labourers around this plot? — Not necessarily. 

2342. Where do the children from these cottages go 
to school; do you select the site in relation to the 
school?— No; because the ranch will be divided up 
independently of the locale of the school; and with 
•regard ; to encouraging the grouping of cottages around 
the plot, the District Council will decide where they 
put the labourers cottages. 

2343. In your scheme of milk depots, was it your 
idea to. supply the school children with milk? — My 
idea was a very crude one, and I had not any scheme 
worked out. In Carlow I know there is something 
done to give milk at Id. per quart. 

2344. Mr. Wilson.— Is your idea that the school 
should be the distributing agent? — No; the centre. 
If the milk depot ■ was established you could ensure 
the children getting milk by having the milk at the 
-school. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much,. Father 
Barry; we are extremely obliged to you for your valu- 
able evidence. 


Mr. W. K. Taunton- examined. 


2345. The Chairman. — You are connected with the 
British Goat Association? — I am Chairman of the 
Committee of the British Goat Society. 

2346. We had interesting evidence from Lady 
Dunleath as to the improvement of goats by the cross- 
ing of breeds. The Irish goat has been -bred rather 
promiscuously, and without any design of improving its 
fprmation or developing its milking powe s, and, as a 
result, it is rather diminishing from a utility point of 
.view. We have been informed that by the infusion of 
new blood and the crossing of the breeds it is possible 


to increase the. milking powers considerably. Would 
you give us your views as to the crossing of 
Irish bred goats, and tell us what new infusion of 
blood you would suggest? — I think it is. extremely 
desirable that there should be a cross with male goats 
of good milking qualities. I don’t think crossing with 
an ordinary prize goat will do much good ; but if you 
had goats coming from milking strains it' would be a 
great advantage in Ireland; it would improve the 
quality, of the milk and the time the goats were in 
milk. 
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Mr. W. K. Tadnton. — 11th December , 1911. 

2347. One of the difficulties with regard to the milk 2363. And the milking strains, which are apparently 
supply from our Irish goat is that it is only available the fashionable strains, are the Toggenburgs and the 
for a very limited period of the year. These cross-breeds Anglo-Swiss? — Yes; but not the Anglo-Nubian. It is 
produce milk which is available for a much longer more for appearance. 

period than that from the Irish goat. Have you any 2364. A little Anglo-Nubian blood would mean that 
experience in the crossing of these breeds with other you would have a kind of dandified goat? — Yes. The 
home breeds not necessarily Irish? — I am interested in improvement you want in Ireland should come from a 
the whole subject. strain of goats renowned for their milking qualities. 

2348. But you made - uo experiments from youi 2365 . m „ t ia oldilulty , nantitj ot ftat a 

Witt, the Continent.. bxeed.2 

— * e8, that 

2350 TOioh of these do yon think would be most 2366 . Do milt ftem twie6 dey2-Y.s. 
useful for crossing purposes with the object I have __ 1 J 

endeavoured to explain? — The Toggenburg or Swiss for . ■ Mow l° n 8 ar ® they in lactation? — Some are 

the milk supply. The difficulty is that you cannot get el 8°t or nine months. 

them over. 2368. I suppose the more green stuff they get in 


2351. Owing to restrictions imposed by the Depart- their food the longer they keep in milk? — Yes. 


ment of Agriculture in consequence of the prevalence 2369. Generally, it is understood that dry feeding 
of disease? — Yes. The same difficulty is present in shortens their lactation? — That would be so, I take it. 

England. We have some pure goats in England, and 2370. Sir John Lentaigne.— Have you experience of 
by crossing them with others the milk supply has been stall-feeding goats?— Not personally, but I know of it. 

'TSVrYhere^m goats of the Toggenburg breed gg tg? s f* s fre » . fm “ dfsease?-Yes. , - 

raised in England ?— Yes. ■ lon 8 . w ill she continue giving milk?— 

2353. And the difficulty of securing their introduction ‘9070* r « ,, w , , , , 

to Dublin would be less, of course, than getting them Dverard.— Would you recommend the 

from their native home?— Yes. 1 -T ® e , P the ma,e goats of the erossecl Toggenburg 

2354. Are they available in England at reasonable "' lth the Irlsh g oats ~ th ® first cross?— I think so. 

prices? — Not at low prices; because the great difficulty 2374. How old can you use a goat as a sire? They 

is that we cannot import fresh blood; but I should are bred from very. young, sometimes from six months 
think that what we call the Anglo-Swiss and the Nubian but personally I would rather see them older. ’ 

-3.W. Is it the custom to introduce into England quarantine restrictions there would be no difficult? in 

female as well as male goats of the Toggenburg breed? getting the Toggenburg?— No. y 

— *es. 937fi Mv O’Pp™,. O '• ax . . . • 




•discountenance breeding from young goats. 

2357. In this country, I believe, they are breeding 
abnormally early— six months?— Yes. 

2358. You would like a longer' period? — Yes. 

2359. From, twelve to fifteen months’ old? — If you 

could breed at ten months it mould ho a 


breeding goS?-G™eran“ HE " _l! T ° 8e “ bur S a hornles. 

2378. Miss McNeill.— Have you any experience of 
' T f the milting qualities of the Spanish goat?— No. 

—If you 2379. Are goats liable to contract disease ?— Yes ; but 


“ wouH bo “ 


on your present system. 

2360. Prof. Mettam.—. Are these Toggenburg goats 
large milkers on their own account? — Yes. 

2361. And they are able to transmit that power to 
their crossed offspring? — Yes. 

2362. You think that over here in Ireland if we intro- 


weather is against them. ’ " 

2380. What happens if they are much exposed to 
, °. r t ik ““The t amp weather ^ against them. 
ijv? 1 - ther . e much 'variation in the quality of the 




question. 

The Commission then adjourned to-, the following morning. 


EIGHTH DAY.— TUESDAY, 12th DECEMBEE, 1911, 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present : P. J; O'Nhll, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir John 
Lentaigne, e.e.c.s.i.; George A. Moorhead, Esq., noal ; Alec Wilson, Esq. ■ Dermod 
O Brien, Esq. ; K. J. Campbell, Esq,, B.Sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., m.r.c.v.b. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


2383. The Chairman.— You are an Inspector in tl 
Department of Agriculture, I believe? — Yes. 

2384. And the nature of your duties brings you ov 
the country generally, and more particularly in co 
nection with the creameries, and their management ?- 
Precisely. 

2385. And you are, I take it, familiar with the ci 
cumstanees under which Creameries carry on the 
work? — Yes. 


Mr. A. Poole Wilson examined. 

^Inspector m the to see if there is any suspended matter or visible dirt 
: .... m «» they should also examine the can lids, the ne«1r 


. r ; suspeuuea matter or visible dirt 

„„„„ “ **» the y should also examine the can lids, the neck 

over of the can, and the interior, if possible, to see if there 
con- are any traces of dirt in the corners of the can 
nt-— or in the milk indicating that the can has not 
„ . b , een P^pe^y cleaned, or that the milk has not been 
ai, strained. This is what good managers do. Of course, 
tben there may be others who do not follow this course quite 
so strictly. ’ 


2386. Would you be good enough to tell the Com „ 

mission, in the first place, what precautions are taken witWi,'* 1 .! tt , e ,® eametJ l manager should not be satisfied 

& silk; •s&rst* viTtrs t* 

immediately the H i, taken oil, and .tit the milk „p m*y fetutn 
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extent by other circumstances. For instance, if a dis- 
trict has a number of creameries in it, whether they are 
co-operative or proprietary, they are all competing for 
the milk supply in that district, and competition may 
lead to milk being accepted that under other circum- 
stances would be rejected. Again, in the case of co- 
operative creameries, the manager is very often the 
employee of the man tendering the milk, and there 
might be a difficulty about refusing such milk. Refusal 
might get the creamery manager into trouble, and lead 
to his losing his position. 

2388. Are there no rules laid down by you for the 
guidance of creamery managers regarding this par- 
ticular question? — There is a leaflet published by the 
Department on “ Dirty Milk,” which most creamery 
managers have read, and they probably look for the 
indications of dirt which are set forth in that leaflet. 
We have another publication, an Appendix to the 
Scheme for the Improvement in the Management of 
Creameries, and in that managers are advised that they 
should examine the milk carefully; and it states that 
“ dirty milk, or milk delivered in dirty vessels, should 
be rejected.” I may say that the instructors in dairy- 
ing who visit the creameries, generally examine the miik 
supply on the occasion of their visit, and they, have been 
directed to pay particular attention to this point, in order 
to strengthen the hands of the owners or creamery 
managers as far as possible, so that they will have a 
backing in rejecting dirty milk where it is tendered. 
We also have a series of stamps, which the instructor 
in dairying uses on the supplier’s cards or pass books. 
For instance, I have here a series of stamps. Some of 
them, I think, have been slightly altered since, but 
the alterations are immaterial. You will see that 
where a man delivers clean milk, in a clean condition 
and in a clean can, we stamp the supplier's card to 
that effect. If the supplier delivers milk in a dirty 
can, or if the milk is unstrained, we state these facts; 
and if such things as dirty cloths, hay, or newspapers 
have been used in tightening the lids, we draw attention 
to them by means of 'the stamps and verbal re- 
monstrances. Thus, for example, where the milk is 
obviously unstrained, the Department's Instructor in 
dairying marks the supplier’s pass-book or milk-card 
with the stamp, 11 Department of Agriculture — All 
milk should be properly strained.” The stamp used 
when dirty cloths are used to make the lid tight is, 
" Department of Agriculture — Cloths should not be 
used.” In cases of badly cleaned milk cans and lids, 
the stamp is, “ Department of Agriculture — Milk cans 
and lids require thorough cleaning, scalding, and airing 
every day.” Where cans, lids, and milk contained in 
the can are obviously sweet and clean, the stamp used 
is, “ Department of Agriculture — Milk and cans 
delivered in good condition.” 

2389. Supposing, for a moment, you had discovered 
in the course of your investigations that, notwithstand- 
ing the admonitions administered to the creamery 
managers with regard to the condition in which the 
milk had been received at the creameries, no improve- 
ment had taken place, have you power to take further 
steps regarding the management of this creamerv in 
order to ensure that its work is carried on under strictly 
hygienic conditions?— That is, that clean milk only be 
received— we have no legal power whatever. 

2390. So that, in reality, your inspection only enables 
you to remonstrate with the people in charge of the 
creamery, and if they set your remonstrances at 
defiance, you have no power to insist on the regulations 
laid down being carried out?— We have no legal powers, 
but what we should do would be to write and warn 
the Company or Society that if they did not take steps 
to improve the supply by rejecting dirtv milk, we would 
refuse to give them any assistance by way of instruction. 
It they did not attend to that warning, and no improve- 
ment was observed, we could only withdraw. 

2391. How often have you been obliged to have re- 
course to this remedy?— I cannot give you the exact 
figures at the present moment, but I could get them 
for you. The instructors are visiting 396 creameries at 
the present moment, and I would not like to give anv 
ngures without going over the reports. 

2392. Mr. Campbell. — I t is common, is it not? We 

freq^tly w ® rn th em about the condition of the milk-. 

2393. The Chairman.— S upposing you found that your 
instructions were not carried out, and that there 'was 
persistent neglect and carelessness ? — We have no legal 
power to do anything and can only withdraw 

.. 23 n 4 \ H! i V £ you .,? ver , sported these creameries to 
the District Council in the districts in which the Dairies 


and Cowsheds Order is in operation? — No; we have not 
done so in any case that I can call to mind. 

2395. Would it not be competent for these authori- 
ties to take action with regard to such creameries? — I 
think the locnl authorities have power, through their 
inspectors, to examine the milk supply at the cream- 
eries from the point of view of the public health, and 
we have no such power; but I do not know how far 
they enforce that inspection. 

2396. Mr. Campbell. — Would the Department's In- 
structors be allowed into the creameries if they came 
as spies and informers? — No. 

2397. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you ever report to the 
Medical Officer of Health if you find that your recom- 
mendations have not been carried out; would it be 
within your function to report to the Medical Officer 
of Health? — No; we are concerned with the commercial 
point of view, not with public health. There are. many 
difficulties with regard to this dirty milk, and one was- 
published in the Irish Homestead, of 12th May, 1906, 
from which the following is an extract: — ‘‘A doctor 
(a sanitary officer) who was a supplier of milk to a co- 
operative creamery, was repeatedly given notice that 
his milk-churn should be cleaned and on one 
occasion the Department’s Instructor pointed out the 

injury of accepting milk in the dirty can 

The manager wrote, ‘ Kindly see to the cleaning of 
your milk-churns, and oblige,’ etc. The reply was 
amazing — ' Let me have no more of your impertinent- 
notices about the cleaning of my milk tank, because 
there is nothing cleaner than it going to the creamery. 
To the best of my opinion, you are badly able to dis- 
tinguish between dirt and cleanliness. To prove this 
to you, as Sanitary Officer of the district, I intend 
visiting your creamery for inspection; I also intend to 
report your conduct to the Committee, whom I expect 
very little from, but if I do not get satisfaction from 
them, you may be prepared for me over this con- 
duct.’ The Committee backed up their manager, and 
passed a resolution deploring the character of the 
doctor’s letter, and stating that, having made inquiries, 
they found the milk-can to be coated on the inside 
with separated milk in the last stage of decay. This- 
man is a doctor, and, presumably, the Medical Officer 
of Health for the district." 

2398. You have mercifully abstained from stating 
where the district is? — It would do no good to state it. 

2399. Sir John Lentaigne. — I s the doctor still a 
sanitary officer? — I cannot tell you that. 

2400. The Chairman.— I think it is just as well that 
it should be definitely understood how far the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is responsible for the manner in 
which these creameries are conducted, because I am 
rather inclined to think that the feeling prevails 
throughout the country generally that their supervision 
is of such a nature as to secure that the work is 
carried out under the best and most hygienic conditions, 
and with the utmost regard for cleanliness: and if the 
Department’s powers do not enable them to exercise 
that function, it is as well that it should be clearly 
understood by the country, at large?— At the present 
moment we have absolutely no compulsory powers. 
Ihe scheme under which our instructors visit cream- 
eries is a voluntary scheme. The creameries have 
to apply to us for their services, and where the 
creamery proprietors do not apply the instructors cannot 
go. it the owners of the creameries say they do not 
want the services of the instructors we have to with- 
draw. One or two other extracts I have will, perhaps, 
explain the difficulties. This is a memo, from one of 
the inspectors “ When visiting • X,” A ’ stated that 
the manager of the ‘ Y ’ auxiliary refused the milk of 
two suppliers as being sour and unfit to pasteurise, and 
that they went straight to the ‘ Z ’ Creamerv and had 
it accepted, and ‘ A ’ naturallv feels very strongly over 
the matter. This district is very liable to typhoid and 
the creameries are supposed by the Sanitary Authority 
to be pasteurising.”* 

2401. Mr. Campbell.— If one creamery rejects the 
milk another creamery will take it? — Yes. 

it' 0 ’ B ! iIEN -— 0r milk purchaser?— Yes. 

-403. It may be sent for condensing purposes?— 


2404. The CHAiRMAN.-What proportion of existing 
creameries submit to be examined by the Department! 
I use the word submit ” advisedly, because ap- 
parently you have no power to go into the creameries 
without permission?— You may put it, what number 
or creameries request ” the inspection of the De- 
partment. 

2405. Prof. Mettam.— I take it the Department’s- 
See Appendix C., page 361. 
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Inspectors are only admitted into the creameries as a 
matter of grace? — Yes. There are about 700 creameries 
in Ireland, and of these 396 are receiving visits from 
•our Instructors, who are eight in number. 

2406. The Chairman. — So that little more than 55 
per cent, of existing creameries receive any attention 
whatever from the Department? — Our Instructors 
visit 396. 

2407. Lady Everard. — Do you mean co-operative 
and proprietary? — They are joint stock, proprietary 
and co-operative, and I have included branches of the 
condensed milk factories in the total of 700. 

2408. The Chairman. — Have you been able to de- 
termine as a result of your inspection whether the 
amount of milk being sent in to the creamery is in- 
creasing or diminishing? — Speaking generally, I 
should say the quantity of milk received at the 
•creameries is increasing, although, here and there, 
there may be a slight decrease; but taking the 
creameries as a whole, I am of opinion that the milk 
supply is increasing. Of course, without accurate 
statistics it is difficult to make a definite statement. 
It is a general opinion based on an inspection of over 
half the creameries. 

2409. Can you give me any information as to the 
number of creameries that work throughout the entire 
year? — In the old days, that is, in 1890 to 1895, in 
the County Limerick we frequently had to close down 
for two or three months because there was no milk. We 
would work up to about the 31st December, and prob- 
ably close down until the middle or end of March. At 
the present time there are very few creameries which 
•close altogether in the winter. They may only work 
three or four days in the week, but they do not close 
down, unless in the case of an auxiliary with a small 
supply. Even in County Limerick they now keep 
running throughout the winter. 

2410. When you speak of work, do you mean the 
treatment and reception of milk? — Yes. 

2411. They engage in other trade as well? — I am 
•speaking of the milk. 

2412. Do you know if it is the custom of creameries 
to supply milk to local consumers retail? — When I was 
in charge of creameries we did so, and I understand 
that at the present day most creameries will sell milk 
in small quantities to local consumers. I think I gave 
in my summary of evidence an instance that I came 
across. I am aware of two creameries, from one of 
which the sales of new milk and separated milk amount 
to 10s. a day, and from the other to £12 to £15 a 
week in summer, falling off to £3 to £5 in winter. 

2413. What I want to know is, does the price 
charged by the creamery affect the amount of the re- 
tail demand ; when their prices go up does the demand 
•diminish? — I cannot say that the demand goes off 
very much, because most creameries will sell at from 
-4d. to 6d. per gallon. In some cases they charge 
perhaps 2d. a quart, but as far as my knowledge goes, 
and as far as 1 have heard from all our Instructors, 
the creameries are quite willing to sell milk to sup- 
pliers. 

2414. When you say " suppliers,” do you mean ap- 
plicants for supplies at the creameries rather than 
those who are supplying the creameries with milk? — 

I should have used the word “ applicants ” instead of 
■" suppliers.” 

2415. With regard to the treatment of the 

milk, can you tell the Commission exactly 

to what process that milk is subjected before 
it is returned to the supplier? — After the milk 
has been examined in the supplier's emptied 
can, it is turned into a weighing machine or measuring 
drum, and the quantity is determined either by volume 
or weight. It is then strained into a large receiving 
tank, which may hold from 300 to 400 gallons. The 
milk is. sampled before it is turned into tne milk tank. 
From this receiving tank the milk is run through 
pipes into what is called a heater. In this heater it 
may be raised to a temperature of from 120 to 195 
degrees, according to the practice at the creamery. If 
they are pasteurising whole milk the temperature "they 
adopt is at least from 176 to 178 degrees, but a 
number of them, in order to make sure that the milk 
is thoroughly pasteurised, run the temperature up to 
195 degrees. 

2416. Dr. Moorhead. — For what length of time? — 
It varies. It may be as long as half a minute, or it 
may be for ten seconds. 

2417. At a temperature of 195 degrees? — Yes. It 

depends very much on the quantity of milk the heater 
will hold while working. In cases where they are not 
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pasteurising, in summer they will probably heat the 
milk to 120 degrees, and in winter from 140 to 160 
degrees. After heating, the milk is run through the 
separators and divided into separated milk and cream. 

The separated milk in some cases, in very few cases 
though, is pasteurised and raised to 195 degrees, fre- 
quently cooled after that and conveyed to the separated 
milk tank. Where there is no pasteurising of the 
separated milk, it is simply conveyed to the distribut- 
ing tank, and is weighed out to the suppliers in pro- 
portion to the quantity of milk they had delivered. 

2418. It has been represented to the Commission 
that separated milk has been the means of disseminat- 
ing germs of disease in the districts in which 
creameries have been working; would it surprise you 
to hear that statement made? — I have heard the state- 
ment made frequently, and in certain cases I have not 
the slightest doubt that where pasteurisation has not 
been adopted, and where milk from a fever-stricken 
house or tubercular milk is supplied to a creamery, it 
may be, and possibly has been, the means of spread- 
ing diseases either amongst human beings or cattle. 

We advise all creameries, and I have done so for from 
fifteen to eighteen years, to pasteurise their milk or 
their separated milk. I may mention that I think I 
was the first person to pasteurise whole or separated 
milk in Ireland. 

2419. Miss McNeill. — You say that the separated 
milk is brought to 195 degrees ; for how long is it kept 
at that? — It may be ten seconds in the heater, and 
then there may be another twenty seconds by the time 
it arrives at the top of the cooler, but during that time 
it would have been cooling slightly, and it would 
probably be only 190 degrees when ‘it reached the top 
of the cooler. 

2420. So that it is practically raised to 190 degrees 
for about half a minute only? — Yes, in some cases; 
less in others. 

2421. Sir John Lentaigne. — How many creameries 
pasteurise? — Out of the 396 that our Instructors visit 
171 have pasteurising plant. 

2422. The Chairman. — Here again we have evidence 
that there is apparently no uniformity in the methods 
practised by the different creameries; some pasteurise 
and some do not? — That is so. 

2423. Sir John Lentaigne. — Do they pasteurise the 
separated milk before sending it out in addition to 
the previous pasteurisation? — No one pasteurises 
twice. After the whole milk is heated to a tempera- 
ture of 185 degrees or over, there is no need, to my 
mind, to heat it further, and in no country, to the 
best of my knowledge, is pasteurising done twice. Out 
of these .171 creameries, forty-three regularly pasteurise 
the whole milk ; thirty-seven regularly 1 pasteurise the 
cream: and one regularly pasteurises the separated 
milk; the others do it irregularly. 

2424. Sir John Lentaigne.— The one does not pas- 
teurise the whole milk or cream? — That might be in- 
ferred, but I cannot exactly say. They may pasteurise 
the cream separately and the separated milk separately. 

2425. The Chairman. — From your experience, do 
you think it would be advisable for the protection of 
the public health that a uniform method should be 
laid down and insisted on in the treatment to which 
milk is subjected in all creameries? — As far as pas- 
teurisation of the separated milk goes, I am in favour 
of all creameries doing so. Personally, I may say, I 
am a great believer in the pasteurisation of the whole 
milk, and for this reason : you cannot pasteurise dirty 
stale milk. It clogs the machinery. 

2426. Mr. Wilson.— That is an automatic cheek 
against stale milk? — Yes. I may say that there are 
two distinct systems followed. In the North, for in- 
stance, the Saturday 7 night’s and Sunday morning's 
milk is kept at home and churned. In the South the 
creameries in my time ran even twice a day on Sun- 
days, and we had to be there on Sundav morning and 
evening; but it was found that the milk could be kept 
quite sweet, and the machinery ran once a day only, 
and that is the general custom at the present moment. 

The few creameries that are receiving milk twice a 
day will drop it in time on account of the increased 
cost and expense and the difficulty of cleansing the 
plant between times. Coming back to the point about 
Sunday’s milk, if it is not churned at home, it may 
be held over until Monday, and it may have gone 
slightly soqr and be not sufficiently sweet to stand the 
heat of pasteurisation. 

2427. Mr. O’Brien. — Though not what you would 
call dirty? — Yes. It may be sweet and clean, but not 
sweet enough to stand the heat in the pasteurisation. 
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2428. Miss McNeill. — You said there was a diffi- 
culty in pasteurising dirty Stale milk? — Yes. 

2429. There is no difficulty in pasteurising dirty 
milk if it is not stale? — No; that is right. 

2430. As a matter of fact, dirty milk will keep a 
little longer after pasteurising? — That is quite true. 
My own experience is that where pasteurisation of the 
whole milk is followed it invariably leads to greater 
care being taken of the milk, and it has to be kept 
clean. 

2431. I was not thinking of your particular point 
with regard to creameries, but . lest any misunder- 
standing should arise as to the effect of pasteurising, 
I was speaking more with regard to milk that is sold 
whole? — You may take whole milk, clean it, and pas- 
teurise it. 

2432. Mr. Campbell. — I do not think you have quite 
answered the Chairman's question as to whether you 
think pasteurising should be universally adopted? — 
Personally, I am in favour of universal pasteurisation. 

2433. Prof. Mettam. — Of the whole milk? — Yes, and 
certainly of the separated milk. 

2434. Mr. O'Bbien. — If you pasteurise the separated 
milk, does not the butter-making practically destroy 
all germs? — I would not like to give an opinion on 
that myself. Recent investigations say not. I would 
refer to articles on “ The visibility of tubercle bacilli 
in Butter and Cheese,” in the 26th Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, U. S. A. 

2435. Is it not also the opinion of a good many 
people that raising the milk temperature to pasteuris- 
ing point affects the quality of the butter afterwards? 
—Personally, I have seen perfect butter made from 
milk that was heated up to 200 degrees regularly, and 
not as an experiment. 

2436. Mr. Campbell. — Is the Danish milk heated 
before it is separated? — Their custom is to heat the 
whole milk to a temperature sufficient to enable them 
to separate the milk, efficiently, and then they pas- 
teurise the cream and the separated milk separately; 
but the present tendency is to pasteurise the - whole 
milk as it comes in. i 

2437. All the milk in Denmark is pasteurised? — Yes. 

2438. Is it compulsory? — Yes. The veterinary police 
walk: into the creamery and take samples, and send 
them to the Laboratory in Copenhagen, where the 
samples are examined to see whether they are 
pasteurised or not. It is a simple test that is applied, 
and could be applied by any creamery manager. 

2439. ,Prof. Mettam. — Would you like powers some- 
thing like that yourself? — I would like to see pasteuri- 
sation made the rule. I think it would be a good 
thing for the country. I am strongly in favour of it 
and would like to see it made compulsory. 

2440. The Chairman. — Do you think, from your ob- 
servation, that pasteurisation is ever dispensed with 
because of the difficulty of getting the milk through the 
machine, and because it will lead to trouble? — Yes, I 
have frequently known it to be dispensed with because 
of the stale milk. 

2441. Would that milk be agreeable to the palate? — 
Yes,, and give no indication that it had not been re- 
cently drawn from the cow. In fact, a good- many 
managers who know their suppliers pretty well will, 
when they find a man bringing a double quantity on 
Monday morning, and they are doubtful about it, take 
a small quantity and heat it in a can and see if it will 
crack. 

2442. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is that the only test? — 
There are the alcohol and the acidity tests. The test 
is very simple. 

2443. If pasteurising were made compulsory, what 
would happen to the stale milk that now arrives on 
Monday mornings? — It would- disappear. 

2444. It would be kept at home? — No, the farmers 


would* probably take greater care of the milk — cool it,, 
so that they would keep it under better conditions. 

2445. Miss McNeill. — Milk that is produced under 
clean conditions may last some days? — Yes, especially- 
at this season. 

2446. At any time, if it is kept cool? — Yes. We- 
have not, of course, ice in this country, so no farmer 
can use it; but in. Denmark, all the big milk distri- 
buting companies give ice to their milk suppliers. 

2447. Sir John Lentaigne. — In the North they often 
churn milk themselves? — Yes, Saturday’s or Sunday 
morning’s milk. They want a certain amount of butter 
during the week, and they think that is as easy a 
method of getting it as buying it at the creamery. 

2448. Miss McNeill. — How does that affect the con- 
tract with the creameries? — Not at all. 

2449. Mr. Wilson. — In . your inspection you go 
through a number of creameries which have no- 
pasteurising plant? — Yes. 

2450. Your figures leave 227 creameries inspected 
that have no pasteurising plant? — Yes. 

2451. And there are 300 other creameries that you 
don’t inspect?— Yes. 

2452. Is it the presumption that few, if any, of these- 
contain pasteurising plant? — I don’t think many of 
them do. 

2453. Probably out of all the creameries in Ireland, 
with the 171 that you know, not more than 200 al- 
together possess pasteurising plant? — Put it between 
200 and 250 creameries which may be able to 
pasteurise either the cream or separated milk or both 
together as milk. 

2454. Sir John Lentaigne. — Are there any difficul- 
ties in the way of making it compulsory? — The chief 
difficulty is the expense of installing the plant. You 
would have to give time for it to be done. I- would: 
object to the issue of a rule that to-morrow they should 
all pasteurise. If you say i» two or three years’ time 
it would be better. You must give the creamery 
owners time to gather the money to buy the larger 
boiler and the larger milk heaters, and so on. 

2455. Mr. Wilson. — Can you give us any evidence 
as to the approximate cost, per hundred cows or gallons,, 
of pasteurising plant? — I have no figures here.* It 
varies. The cost of installing the plant might be as low 
as £50, and it might run up to £200 or £300, when 
a larger boiler has to be installed. 

2456. The Chairman. — Can you tell the Commission 
what provision is made at the creameries you inspect- 
for the cleaning of the milk vessels after the supplies- 
are -taken out? — At most of the creameries that have 
pasteurising plant there are steam jets provided, and 
in some cases water jets as well, so that the suppliers- 
can rinse their cans and then scald them after they 
have delivered their milk, but it is a difficult matter to- 
get them to do so. 

2457. And there are no means of compelling them?' 
— No, -unless the creamery owner makes a rule to that 
effect. The, Department have no means. 

2458. As a matter of fact, you have no knowledge of 
any creamery that has made it imperative on the per- 
sons supplying milk that they shall cleanse their vessels- 
before the separated milk is returned? — I know of 
some creameries at which it is done; but whether they 
make it imperative or that the suppliers have found 
it to their advantage to cleanse the cans I cannot say. 
This cleansing ensures that the can gets a good scald- 
ing at least once a day. There are a number of cans or- 
milk churns used over the country generally which are 
badly designed. The milk churn should be designed so 
that it can be easily cleaned, and if not easily cleaned 
you find it becomes dirty. One should be able to reach 
to the bottom with the hand, and the corners should be 
rounded, and the whole can should be dipped in melted' 
tin. I- have seen a narrow measuring strip inside the- 
churns, and on taking this off, often found that the- 


*The witness subsequently furnished the following statement : — 

I have since worked out the approximate cost of pasteurising the milk at a creamery, and find it as follows 


(а) Increased running cost _. ... 

(б) Increased capital charges. Interest, Depreciation, and Wages 

of extra attendant for cleaning, &c. 

Total cost (a) and (6) 


Per Grtkm. Per lb. of Butter. 


•0374 to -0614 -0876 to - i44 
1 /25th to l/17th 1/llth to l/7th 
of a penny. of a penny. 


The charges for ( b ) are naturally reduced if the amount of milk treated is increased. 
Cost of bottling, &c., would be in addition to above. 
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soldering had been pinholed in one spot, and behind 
was a mass of putrid milk. I don’t think there should 
be any of these strips soldered on the inside of the 
vessels. 

2459. Do you think that there are always satisfactory 
means adopted by creameries as to the disposal of the 
refuse? — In most cases it is satisfactory enough. In a 
few' cases we have been asked to advise as to the better 
disposal of the sewage, because the creamery had been 
charged with polluting a river. The separator slime, 
which is often thrown out and eagerly devoured by 
dogs, geese, fowl, etc., should be burned, as is the 
law in Denmark. I have frequently seen dogs in a 
most emaciated condition eating this stuff, and have 
made inquiries which satisfied me that their condition 
was due to eating the slime, and that they were in 
the last stages of tubercular disease. Several valuable 
dogs died as a result of this practice. 

2460. Prof. Mettam. — What is the advice given in 
such a case? — It will depend on the situation of the 
particular creamery. Where the situation is congested, 
the only remedy is a large covered septic tank and 
bacterial beds, but the septic tank must be of such a 
capacity that it will hold from ten to fourteen days’ 
flow of the sewage. 

2461. Sir John Lentaigne. — Is not there some pro- 

cess at present in Dublin for turning the sewage into 
fertilisers? — Yes. So far as it has been applied to 

purify creamery sewage it has not, in my opinion, been 
a success. It is in the experimental stage at present, 
and may be improved. 

Mr. Campbell. — It is carried out experimentally, but 
there is a royalty to be paid before it can be put into 
the creameries, and the creameries do not like to pay 
that royalty. 

2462. The Chairman. — Have you ever seen in your 
travels throughout the country any definite results from 
the inspectors appointed by local authorities under the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — I have not seen them 
personally; but the Order was not compulsory when I 
was managing creameries, and I have not heard of any 
definite results, but there may be there. 

2463. Have you in your inspections discovered faults 
or omissions which, had the Dairies Order been rigidly 
enforced, could not exist? — The Dairies Order applies 
to the farmer’s premises, and we do not visit these 
officially. 

2464. So far as you know, the public health authori- 
ties do not insist on hygienic conditions being observed 
in the disposal of sew'age or the cleanliness of premises? 
— I would not like to say they don’t. No cases where 
they enforced these have been brought under my notice. 

I want to know exactly how far the existing powers 
are availed of by the local authorities. That was the 
reason I asked the question. 

2465. Lady Everard. — I would like to draw your 
attention to Article 1, section 5, of the Order, which 
says : — “ A person who carries on the trade of cow- 
keeper or dairyman for the purpose only of making and 
selling butter or cheese, or both, and who does not 
carry on the trade of purveyor of milk, shall not, for 
the purpose of registration, be deemed to be a person 
carrying on the trade of cow-keeper or dairyman, and 
need not be registered.” One of the officers of the 
Local Government Board said that referred to cream- 
eries. Is that your experience? — That refers to the 
home butter-making, I believe. There is another para- 
graph which, I think, refers to creameries. If you look 
at the interpretation clause, Article 28, you will find 
the expression ” cow-keeper ” includes “ any person 
who keeps a cow or cows, and continuously or regularly 
or habitually sells or supplies the milk of such cow or 
cows, or the butter fat contained in it, to any person, 
creamery or factory engaged in the making of butter, 
cheese, cream, or condensed milk.” 

2466. Quite so. That does not say that a creamery 
itself need be registered? — No. As far as my know- 
ledge goes, a creamery need not be registered at all 
from the point of view of public health, unless it sells 
whole milk. 

2467. Prof. Mettam.— Is it not registered as a fac- 
tory? — Yes, under the Factories Act. 

2468. And is liable to be inspected by the Factory 
Inspector at any time?— Yes. They prescribe that it 
shall be whitewashed periodically, and that the 
machinery shall be guarded, and so' on. Their, inspec- 
tion is more from the point of view of the safety and 
health of the employees than that of the public health 
or quality of the produce. 

2469. Sir John Lentaigne. — It is proposed that dairy- 
keepers and milk-producers should be licensed instead 
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of registered. If that were done, would it not be ad- 
visable that creameries should also be licensed 

Mr. O’Brien. — At present the creameries only come 
under the Dairies Order if they sell milk. 

The Chairman. — Sir John's suggestion is that the 
creameries, being engaged so largely in the milk trade, 
should come under the same provision as those who 
carry on a small retail trade? — From the Departmental 
point of view I don’t think the matter has been con- 
sidered, but, personally, I am in favour of licensing 
dairymen and creameries. 

2470. Sir John Lentaigne. — Would the creamery 
people be likely to object? — Some would, and others 
would probably welcome it. It is not a question that 
has been discussed amongst them at all. 

2471. The Chairman. — You are familiar with the dis- 
tricts in which creameries are situated, and you have 
experience of the local conditions previous to the intro- 
duction of the creamery system in these districts. Will 
you tell us how far you think the introduction of the 
creamery system has affected the supply of milk gene- 
rally to the humbler classes? — Might I put in a 
point referring to the last question before I answer 
this? You will notice that in Article 1, Clause 5, of 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order, the farmer who makes 
butter at home need not be registered, but he may sell 
buttermilk and separated or skim milk. That is cer- 
tainly undesirable. 

2472. Mr. Wilson. — In spite of the interpretation 
clause in Article 28, that the phrase “ milk ” is taken 
to mean whole milk and sweet milk only? — Yes, I 
think so. Under the Food and Drugs Acts they are 
quite different articles; and in the legislation that is 
being proposed it has been suggested that milk shall 
include cream, buttermilk and separated milk in order 
to cover this point. 

2473. The Chairman. — Another witness stated that 
there was some ambiguity on this point, and he 
suggested that the term “ milk ” should cover all the 
products of milk? — Yes, it should. It is absurd that 
a man may deliver buttermilk or separated milk or 
skim milk and not be registered as a vendor who should 
come under the Order. 

2474. Would you now kindly return to the question 
I put as to the effect of creameries on local supplies- 
generally? — As far as my general experience goes, I 
do not think there is any greater difficulty in buying 
milk at present than there was in the early days. 

2475. Previous to the introduction of creameries? — 

Yes; as far as my experience goes. My first experience 
in Ireland was with the introduction of the creameries, 
and I did not pay as much attention to the home butter- 
making as I might have done; but there were difficul- 
ties even then in my district among the labourers 
regarding the supply of milk during the winter. 

2476. Winter dairying was not in progress then any 
more than at present? — It was less so; because now 
they are producing a little more miljt, and the cream- 
eries are keeping open throughout the winter. 

2477. A little more is produced, but whether it is- 
available for the poorer classes in the districts is a 
matter on which you cannot give an opinion? — As far 
as my opinion goes, I think it is available to the poorer 
classes now as then. They can go to the creamery and 
buy a pennyworth. 

2478. Miss McNeill. — Those who are near the 

creameries? — Yes. I do not know that the farmers 

have changed at all. They are quite willing to sell 
milk as long as it is paid for, but they like to be paid 
cash. I have heard up and down the country that 
people wanted milk for nothing; that they wanted six 
quarts to the gallon sometimes ; and now and then there 
are disputes between the labourer and the farmer as to 
the trespassing of cows, goats, &c. 

2479. Of course, it is quite a common thing for 
strained relations to exist between people, and whilst 
these strained relations last they do not trade; but, 
speaking from your ; experience, you do not believe that 
the introduction of the creamery system has in any way 
been responsible for the restriction of the distribution 
of milk amongst the poorer classes in the districts 
where creameries have been established? — I do not 
think so. They can buy it at from Id. to 2 d. a quart 
for cash at the dearest times from almost 
any farmer. The objection that a farmer mak- 
ing butter at home may have to selling milk 
to casual labourers, etc., is that he is thus brought 
under the operations of the Dairies, Cowsheds and 
Milkshops Order. A farmer supplying milk to a 
creamery is already under the provisions of the Order, 
and so the sale of a small quantity of whole milk to 

L 
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labourers, etc., makes no difference to him. In the 
Milk and Dairies Bill, introduced by the Rt. Hon. 
J. Burns, on 25th May, 1909 (Bill 216), which applied 
to Ireland, the following clause occurs:—" Clause 14 
(1) in this Act. — The expression ‘ dairy ’ includes any 
farm, farmhouse, cowshed, milk store, milk shop, or 
other place from which milk is supplied, or in which, 
for purposes of sale or manufacture into butter or 
cheese, milk is kept or used. The expression 
“ dairyman ” includes any cow-keeper, purveyor of 
milk, or occupier of a dairy, but shall not include a 
person who only sells milk of his own cows in small 
quantities to his workmen or neighbours for their 
accommodation.” The Bill has not yet passed, and I 
do not know whether any alterations have been made 
in it. 

2480. It has been represented to the Commission al- 
ready that the desire of the milk suppliers is so keen 
to send large quantities to the creameries that they do 
not even retain a sufficient quantity at home for the 
maintenance of their house and families? — I have seen 
is stated, but what information I have is opposed to 
that view. They supply the last drop to the creamery 
after they have provided for their home requirements; 
but no people run their own families short from a 
desire to send it to the creameries. 

2481. Sir John Lentaigne. — In your opinion, the 
existence of the creamery is tending rather to increase 
the supply and improve the conditions under which 
the milk is produced? — On the whole, yes. 

2482. Dr. Moorhead. — What proportion of the milk 
supply of Ireland would be absorbed by the creameries? 
— I have not got any figures here. I have estimated 
the milk production of Ireland from the number of 
cows.* 

The Chairman. — I am quite sure it would satisfy Dr. 
Moorhead if you gave a percentage. 

2483. Dr. Moorhead. — How much is left for ordinary 
consumption? — I can draw up a statement if you desire 
it. 

2484. The Chairman. — I would like to know your 
view on this question. It is well known that the 
creamery owners make a contract requiring the sup- 
pliers to send them the entire milk they produce for 
a fixed period? — That is a new rule introduced lately 
into the rules for Co-operative Societies. 

2485. Would that create a further difficulty with 
regard to the producer of milk selling retail, when he 
had undertaken to sell his entire supply to the 
creamery? — I do not think it would be interpreted in 
that way by anyone. I do not think that any manager 
or committee would interpret it in that way. 

Mr. O’Brien. — It is simply to guard against his 
going over to another creamery. 

2486. The Chairman. — Do you think it is possible to 
establish a system of winter dairying in Ireland which 
would be economically sound? — That is a question 
which I think you*should put to the next witness from 
the Department. It deals with the cost of the produc- 
tion of milk on the farm. 


2495. The Chairman. — But it is not pasteurised?— 
In some cases it is, but not always. It depends on the 
buyer. If he desires it to be pasteurised it is pas- 
teurised at a low temperature for perhaps half an hour. 

2496. Sir John Lentaigne. — What would the tem- 
perature be? — Something from about 140 to 100 
degrees. 

2497. The Chairman. — Can you give the Commission 
any idea of the increased price charged for pasteurised 
milk as compared with non-pastourised milk? — There 
is no difference in the price on account of the pasteur- 
ising. Some firms want it pasteurised, and offer the 
same price as other firms who do not want it pasteur- 
ised. 

2498. And so far as you know, nothing additional is 
added to the contract price because the buyer requires 
pasteurised milk? — Not to my knowledge. It costs 
very little more to pasteurise the milk. 

2499. The reason why I press the question is, it was 
rather suggested by some of your answers that the cost 
of pasteurising in some degree prevented creamery 
proprietors from subjecting milk to pasteurisation? — 
It is the cost of installing the plant — the capital outlay 
—that is the difficulty, not the running costs. 

2500. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you say the milk is sepa- 
rated? — It is cleansed by a separator. That means that 
you put a special hood on top of the machine, instead 
of the ordinary hoods, which divides the separated milk 
from the cream. You can buy a cleansing bowl, 
which is the best way of cleaning milk that I know of. 

2501. Mr. O’Brien. — You can use a hand separator? 
— Yes. 

2502. Dr. Moorhead. — Would that remove any of 
the fatty particles? — No. It is a regular practice to 
clean milk by centrifugal force instead of straining. 
It is much more efficient. These machines run at 
from about 5,600 to 6,500 revolutions a minute. 

2503. Mr. Wilson. — Would that drive off the 
tubercle bacilli? 

Prof. Mettam. — Yes. 

2504. Dr. Moorhead. — Is that an expensive 

machine? — A small hand separator would cost as low 
as £5; one to do 600 gallons of milk would be about 
.£60 or £70. 

2505. The Chairman. — Would it be possible to use 
a hand separator for the purpose you have indicated 
on the pastures where the milk is produced before the 
milk is sent to the city for distribution? — It would be 
possible to use it in the dairy. 

2506. During the season that is past there has been 
unusual difficulty in keeping up the milk supply, 
owing to climatic conditions? — Yes; in certain places. 
As a matter of fact, I was in London some time ago, 
and I thought we might find a good market for Irish 
milk. I was surprised to find that the London market 
was glutted with milk from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The two chief buyers of milk in London 
told me that they were actually glutted with milk. 
That was in October. 


2487. I do not want to press you. You are aware 
that milk is sent by rail from “different parts of the 
country for sale? — I have seen it sent from Midleton, 
County Cork, to Dublin. 

2488. And you are also aware of the fact that some 
of the milk produced in some of the southern counties 
of Ireland is sent to England? — Yes; to Cardiff, Swan- 
sea, and London. London gets its milk supply from all 
over the United Kingdom. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Tipperary sends milk to London. 

2489. Mr. Campbell.— It is only since the drought 
came that any large quantity has gone? — It is a grow- 
ing business. It has, perhaps, developed more this 
year than usual, but it is a growing business. 

2490. The Chairman. — It has been carried on for two 
or three years? — Yes. 

2491. Sir John Lentaigne. — Have you any know- 
ledge of the condition in which the milk arrives? I 

have seen it arrive clean and good, and I have seen* 
it sent off from here clean and good. 

2492. Were there refrigerating cars?— It is cooled 
very low before it is shipped; perhaps down to 40 
degrees Fahr. 

2493. The Chairman. — Is the milk sent by creameries 
or private suppliers?— From creameries. 

2494. Dr. Moorhead. — The raw milk? Yes. It 

might in some cases be cleaned by means of a separator 
before it is sent off. 


2507. And that was at the time when the conse- 
quences of the drought were being felt acutely in cer- 
tain places? — Yes. 

2508. You have given us an interesting table with 
regard to the number of milch cows in Ireland, and 
you have also given the percentage of the number of 
milch cows as compared with the ordinary number of 
cattle in the country? — Yes. [See footnote, p. 87.] 

2509. The number of cows would seem to be fairly 
steady? — Yes. 

2510. It is not increasing or diminishing at any ex- 
traordinary rate? — It is slightly on the increase. 

2511. The year 1908 was the largest number you got 
in the cycle you deal with — 1,586,425? — Yes. It is 
difficult to make comparisons between one year and 
another. You have to take these figures over a period. 
The tendency for them is to increase. They have in- 
creased as a matter of fact. 

2512. You have no figures to enable you to determine 
what the entire milk yield is? — Say you take the 
figures in this return as to the number of milch cows, 
you have to estimate the probable milk yield at, say, 
400 gallons per cow; then you have to take the butter 
export and the probable home consumption; then you 
have to work backwards from that to find how much 
milk there is for consumption. I did that once.* 

2513. Mr. Campbell. — It is very unsatisfactory? — 
It is not very reliable. 


* See Appendix D., page 363. 
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2514. Sir John Lentaigne. — Are there any figures 
to show the quantity of milk exported to London? — 
Yes, to Great Britain as a whole. I have them here 
in a table. It does not divide the milk into whole 
and separated milk. They are both labelled as milk. 
These are the figures : — 


Year. 

•Whole 

and 

Separated Milk. 

•Cream. 


I ' cwts 

1904 

19,019 

1905 

19,019 

1906 

17,296 




1907 

5,418 

6,058 

1908 

19,425 

3,864 

1909 

1,605 

10,351 

1910 

5,836 

13,809 


•Prior to 1907 these deacriptioi 


e classified as “ milk ” 


There was an extraordinary quantity of milk exported 
in 1908 compared with other years, but I think 
the tendency for it is to increase. And the same way 
with cream ; there is a steady increase in that. In 
England the towns are encroaching more and more 
on the milk supply. 

2515. Is there any export trade from the North of 
Ireland?— Yes; just as in the South. I think it is via 
Larne to Glasgow. 

2510. Lady Everahd. — It is an extraordinary thing 
that it should be worth while to market separated 
milk. 

The Chairman. — For what purpose is it used? — I 
don’t know what it is used for in Great Britain; but I 
think that separated milk as a food is not appreciated 
as it ought to be. Some people look on it as an abso- 
lutely worthless article. As a matter of fact it is one 
of the cheapest foods you can get at the present 
moment. I don’t profess to be an expert on dietetics, 
but I would like to draw your attention to some figures 
on the subject. Milk is one of the most variable foods 
in quality. Here are some figures on that point : — 


Percentage Composition > 


Milk. 

Fat 3 to 44 p.c. 
Proteids 3 to 3J p.c. ... 
Sugar 4 to 5 p.c. 
Mineral matter "75 p.c. 


Separated Mii.k 

1 p.c. 

to 3'6 p.c. 
to 5-2 p.c. 


3- 1 p.c 

4- 1 p.c 
•78 p.c. 


With regard to the food value of milk and separated 
milk, one gallon of milk will yield 3,224 Calories; one 
gallon of separated milk will yield 1,580 Calories; that 
is, separated milk as a food is about half the value of 
new milk. If we take the cost of each into considera- 
tion, then separated milk is a cheaper food when 
taken as part of a mixed diet. One gallon of milk 
costs Is. 2d., and a gallon of separated milk costs 2d. 
in the country, say 6d. in the town. Then we obtain 
as milk 230 food Calories for Id. in town, as com- 
pared with 263 food Calories for Id. in town, and 790 
food Calories for Id. in the country from separated 
milk. Thus, for growing children, three to four years 
of age and upwards, separated milk, taken with other 
foods, so as to form a balanced diet, is an extremely 
cheap food. Here is a comparison of separated milk 
with beef : 1 lb. of lean beef, c.g., round steak, contains 
'16 to -18 lb. of proteids and yields 850 Calories; 54 
to 6 lbs. of separated milk will furnish nearly the same 
amount of proteid and have about the same value in 
Calories as a food. 1 lb. separated milk yields 150 
Calories and costs '6d. in the town, -2d. in the coun- 
try; 1 lb. of steak yields 850 Calories and costs 8d., 
so that the same food value can be purchased — as 
separated milk — at a cost of 3 id. in town, l : Jd. in the 
country; or as a food, separated milk of equal value 
to lean beef is two to five times cheaper. 

2517. Dr. Moorhead. — You have to consume so 
many more pounds? — I don’t say that you should 
depend on separated milk alone." In valuing the 
separated milk in the town, I have assumed that it 
costs 2d. per gallon in the country, and I have added 
4d. per gallon to cover cost of carriage, distribution, 
and profit, and that is more than a sufficient amount. 


Mr. A. Poole Wilson. — 12fh December, 1911. 
Separated milk during the summer is often purchased 
at as low as id. a gallon in the country. A comparison 
of the cost between separated milk and tea as 
beverages is as follows : — 

1 pint of tea will cost : 

4 oz. to pint at 2s. per lb., ... -375d. 

Sugar, at 3d. per lb., ... -124d. 

Milk, H ozs., ... ... -I30d. 


1 pint of separated milk will cost : 

At 2d. per gallon in country, ... -25d. 

At 6d. per gallon in town, ... -75d. 

So that separated milk is a much cheaper beverage in 
the country, and very little dearer than tea in towns. 
While tea is a beverage only, the separated milk has a 
food value. This is the comparative cost of two meals 
of approximately equal food value : — 

10 ozs. of bread, Id. ... Soup, 8 ozs. 

Beef. 2 ozs. 

1 pint of separated milk, '25d. 


Turnips, 1 
Bread, 4 o 
Butter, 4 c 
Coffee. 
Milk, 1 oz. 
Sugar, 4 o: 


Total cost 


l'25d. 


8d. 


Thus, at a cost of IJd., you have a meal with a food 
value equal to that obtained for 8d. to Is. at a 
restaurant. Potatoes could take the place of bread . in 
the first meal, and practically this is the old diet of 
buttermilk and potatoes in the country. 

2518. Sir John Lentaigne.— T here is no doubt the 
accuracy of these figures could not be disputed, but 
the use of separated milk for children would be a 
serious matter if you did not restore the properties 
taken out of it? — I think it could be used much more 
than it has been as part of the diet of children three 
to four years old and upwards. 

2519. Mr. O’Brien.— H ave you got the food value as 
compared with potatoes? — Not here. 

The reason I asked the question was that Dr. Moor- 
head remarked on the amount of separated milk you 
would have to get to equal the value of beef, but beef 
is rather a rare thing in the country, and potatoes are 
generally used. 

2520. Dr. Moorhead.— D o you know if the calcula- 

tions were based on milk that was pasteurised? — There 
is practically no difference in the chemical composition 
of separated milk before and after it is pasteurised. I 
don’t suppose you would find any authority that would 
undertake to give you a percentage of the enzymes in 
milk. I understand that some food authorities con- 
sider that pasteurised milk is of advantage in this way : 
when new milk or separated milk is gulped down into 
the stomach it forms a huge ball of curd, which makes 
it difficult to digest, but that is not so likely to 
happen in the case of pasteurised milk. Milk or 
separated milk should be sipped, or taken with other 
foods. I simply put that- before you as the opinion 
of some of the authorities on dietetics I have read 
For example, see “ Food and Dietetics,” by Hutchison’, 
pp. 122-123. ’ 

2521. The Chairman. — Have you in your experience 
ever discovered that any trade has been established bv 
creameries for the sale of separated milk as food, other 
than the return of it to the person supplving the whole 
milk?— I know that they sell it as food at some of the 
creameries. 

2522. Is it sold retail, or is it sent into a large centre 
of population to be sold retail there? — I know there is 
a good deal of it sold, wholesale and retail. Separated 
milk comes to Dublin. It is partly used for baking by 
confectioners, in biscuit-making, and trades of that 
land, but I don t know of any case of it being generally 
sold as a food in Dublin, and I think that is a pity. 

2o23. Is it possible for any vendor of whole milk to 
sell separated milk in the same shop?— Yes, as Ion-- 
as he sells it as separated milk. 

2524. Sir John Lentaigne— In Switzerland sepa- 
rated milk is used by medical men for certain 
diseases. You give some interesting figures in your 
draft of evidence as to the number of goats in this 
country at the present time. I see you give the 
figures since 1900, viz. —1900, 306,078; 1901, 312,409; 

L 2 
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1902 303,654; 1903, 299,120; 1904, 290,220; 1905, 

284,069; 1906, 267,342: 1907, 247,347; 1908, 246,286; 
1909, 252,041; 1910, 242,614. Have you any special 
knowledge as to the yield of milk by the goat?— I was 
brought up on goat’s milk, and all my surviving 
brothers and sisters were. I remember as I grew up 
having to look after the goats, and as far as my 
memory serves me, it was something like 80 to 100 
gallons of milk a year that we got from each of the 
goats. Two were white Swiss goats. I cannot say 
that I have gone into the milk yield of goats very 
closely. My figures show an extraordinary reduction 
in the number of goats. I think the goat is a most 
useful source of milk for the labourer or the man who 
has no cow. 

2525. Have you any idea of the value of the milk, 
as compared with cow’s milk? — I think it is richer, but 
I have not made any analyses in recent years.* I did 
so some years ago, and there was practically nothing 
in the difference, as far as I remember. They used to 
send goat’s milk to the creamery, and you could not 
tell the difference. 


2526. And it is not rejected there? — You could not 
tell the difference, if it was clean. 

2527. Miss McNeill. — A nd not too old? — Yes. I 

obtained goat’s milk for my children in Dublin. 1 
had to give up its use lately, as I could not get it. 

2528. Sir John Lentaigne. — W here were the goats 
kept?— One was kept along the railway embankment, 
tiie other was kept out in the country. 


2529. The Chairman.— How is that decrease 

accounted for? — It is absolutely a matter of opinion 
what the decrease may be attributed to. I am of 
opinion that the question of trespassing and the 
damage by goats may have something to do with the 
decrease. 


2530. Do you know anything of the conditions under 
which milk is condensed in this country? — I have been 
through condensing factories. I have been through 
several factories, and in connection with my duties I 
have had to work in one. 


2531. Is that an increasing or diminishing trade? — 
According to the exports, it is an increasing trade. 

2532. Is the price paid by the condensing factories 
in any way governed by the prices paid by the cream- 
eries? — Yes. They have to pay a price equal to or 
more than the creameries pay. In parts of counties 
Limerick, Tipperary and Cork you have the condensing 
factories and the proprietary and co-operative cream- 
eries competing for the milk. 

2533. In the case of milk sent to the condensing 
factories, is it boiled? — Yes, at about 100-120 degrees 
Fahr. in a vacuum pan. 


2534. How long does it remain at that temperature? 

Until it is reduced to about one-tliird of the original 

volume.* 

2535. My reason for asking that question is that I 
have seen milk conveyed to condensing factories in 
certain districts in vessels that were not appetising to 
look on?— I have seen milk go to all sorts of places in 
the same condition. 

2536. Prof. Mettam.— Do you think the milk so 
treated is sterilised?— From the medical point of view, 

I would not like to answer that. It is not sterile. I'or 
instance, there is a good deal of trouble, or there has 
been in the past, with blown milk. It is caused ap- 
parently by a wild yeast, and the heat does not seem 
to be able to destroy it, and whether that applies to 
the bacteria causing various diseases I cannot say. 

2537. You were speaking about undesirable vessels, 
in reply to the Chairman? — I have seen milk carried in 
huge tanks, which cannot be properly cleaned ; and 
why makers don’t design a tank which can be easily 
cleaned is more than I know. The tank I refer to 
could not be thoroughly cleaned unless you put a young 
lad inside it, and I doubt if it could be done even 
then. 

2538. Do you know anything of the supervision that 
is exercised over the supply of milk to condensed fac- 
tories? — There is no supervision except that of the 
owners and receivers of milk on the platform. And 
milk may be accepted under any conditions they please. 

2539. You sometimes use stale milk in that particular 
factorv? — I have known stale and dirty milk to be sent 
to condensed milk factories. 

2540. That which had been condemned by cream- 
eries? — I have been told that. I know that milk has 
been sent to condensing factories that could not be 
boiled without the addition of soda or something of 
that kind, and that such chemicals have been used in 
condensing milk of that character. 

2541. Mr. Campbell. — I have known people do it. — 
You have to redissolve the curd before you can con- 
dense. It would crack in the condenser if you did not 
add soda. 

2542. The Chairman. — There is an injury to milk 
when subjected to the various preserving processes? — 
I do not quite gather the point of the question. 

2543. Some of the scientific experts when asked if 
milk could be preserved in any form in which it would 
retain the properties of fresh milk, stated that all pro- 
cesses by which milk was preserved injured it in a 
certain degree, but that is a mild expression as to what 
may happen. So it is quite possible that stale milk, 
when chemically treated, might be used in condensed 
form? — I know that is so. I do not know of any 


* Statement subsequently supplied by Witness. 


Observer. 

Water. | 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Proteids. 

Ash. 

Konig (Average) . . 

85-71 

4-78 

4-46 

4-29 

•76 


86-48 

4-43 

4-56 

3-74 



85-5 

4-80 

4-00 

5-00 

■70 


86-75 

5-35 

3-60 

3-64 

•66 

Richmond 

86-76 

3-78 

4-49 

4-10 

-87 

Voelcker 

84-48 

6-11 

4-68 

3-94 



ANALYSES OF GOAT’S MILK. 

MEAN COMPOSITION OF COWS’ AND GOATS’ 
MILK BY RICHMOND. 


87-10 

86-04 


The goat’s milk is slightly richer in fat and proteids and poorer in milk sugar than cow’s milk. As a whole goat's 

milk contains more dry matter than cow’s milk, and is thus of greater value as a food. ,, ■ u. 

Goats being stated to be practically free from tubercular disease, andfthe fact that goat s milk curdles in very hght 
flakes, which are soft, very friable, and soluble, as compared with the curd of cow s milk, renders goat s milk extremely 
valuable as a food for infants. 

❖The witness subsequently furnished the following statement : — 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSED MILK. 

The temperatures used iu the ease et condensed separated milk, which is the kind most generally manuiactured in 
Ireland, are as follows : — , . , 

The milk is separated at a temperature of 175-195° F. The separated milk is then run into a bailing pau at a . tem- 
perature not less than 179° F., and brought up to 212° F., when the sugar is added. Ihe temperature may rise to 
214" F„ but the sugary mass must not be hold at this temperature for too long, or a brown tinge is given to the milk, whic 
reduces its value. The mixture of separated milk and sugar is then drawn into the vacuum pan and reduced 
in volume at a temperature of 100 to 120° F., the liquid when condensed sufficiently being drawn off and cooled. Tt 
will be noted that while the temperatures reached in the condenser are too low to havo any great germicidal action, the 
prior treatment in the pan where the sugar is added should bo sufficient to destroy all bacterial life. 
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method of preserving milk by which you can keep it 
•without destroying some of its properties, even taking 
dried milk. 

2544. You subscribe to the view that any process to 
which milk is subjected for preservation is injurious 
to its constituents? — I do not say injurious, but it 
alters some of them. It would remove or alter some 
of the constituents. 

2545. Sir John Lentaigne. — If it kills the. lactic fer- 
ments it would bo an injury? — You would not call that 
an injury from the point of view of a new-milk dealer. 

2546. 'What about the enzymes?— They are prac- 
tically destroyed in all methods of preserving milk that 
I know of. I do not think they even escape when you 
adopt low temperature pasteurisation. They are par- 
tially, if not wholly, destroyed in that case. 

2547. The Chairman. — One general question, in con- 
clusion. I take it that you are of opinion that it is 
eminently desirable, for the protection of the public 
health, and in order to secure to the public that they 
are getting an article that is dealt with under purely 
hygienic conditions in a factory, that some uniform 
code should be laid down for the guidance of the 
managers, and with regard to the supervision of 
creameries? — I think it would be desirable that there 
■should be a certain amount of supervision. There 
would be a difficulty in laying down a code, although 
I may not be thinking of the same thing that you are. 
When I speak of a code, I think of a lot of rules and 
regulations. I am rather against precise rules and 
regulations, because you sometimes find a difficulty in 
complying with them; and where all you want is 
cleanliness, the rules and regulations should be such 
as to secure cleanliness without unnecessary restric- 

2548. With regard to pasteurisation, do you not think 
that a creamery that does not submit its milk to this 
process is competing unfairly with another that does? — 
It is a matter for the creameries — it is a business 
matter. If one creamery thinks it encourages more 
■customers by pasteurising the separated milk, it is 
wise to adopt that plan. 

2549. Would you be guided by the opinion of 
scientists as to the effect of pasteurisation? — I agree 
that pasteurisation is desirable, and I consider that it 
ought to be made compulsory. 

2550. That is exactly what I wanted to get. If cer- 
tain societies are engaged in trade, and if the product 
of one is produced under more economical conditions 
than the other, and the absence of the expenditure 
necessary to secure the highest ideal from the hygienic 
.point of view is left out in one case and practised in 
another,* it would be unfair competition? — I agree with 
that. In the one case you have butter made under 
very good conditions, and in the other case you have, 
perhaps, the reverse. 

2551. All creamery butter is not produced under the 
same conditions? — That is so. 

2552. Sir John Lentaigne. — Would you tell us what 
is the proportion of buttermilk and separated milk that 
is got from a given quantity of whole milk, say, ten 
gallons? — Take, it in percentages. For instance, a 
creamery that is selling cream takes off the cream very 
thickly, and in that case they would give back 90 per 
cent, or over of separated milk. In the ordinary butter- 
making creamery, the quantity of separated milk varies 
from 80 to 85 per cent. In addition to the separated 
milk, it is the rule that about 5 per cent, of buttermilk 
is given back to the farmers, just in the same way as 
the separated milk. 

2553. There is no regular sale of the buttermilk? — 
They sometimes sell it locally for pig-feeding. The 
buttermilk, of course, is simply the separated milk that 
is left in the cream, soured, and then washed out. At 
the home dairy they take off very thin cream; they 
leave a great deal of separated milk in it. At the 
creamery they take off thicker cream. The buttermilk 
from the ordinary creamery is, as a rule, more diluted 
than the ordinary home-made buttermilk, but it is the 
separated milk that takes the place of the old skim 
milk and buttermilk. 

2554. Separated milk can be soured? — Yes. And if 
you add about 10 per cent, of water, and churn the 
milk, you get an imitation of buttermilk that will pass 
most people. 

2555. Have you any experience of chemical preserva- 
tives in milk at creameries? — A local chemist informed 
me that the sales of boric acid and other preservatives 
for milk sent to creameries were greatly on the 
increase. It was about two years ago I was informed 
of that. 


Mr. A. Poole Wilson. — 12th December, 1911. 

2556. Did he say what other chemicals were used?— 

No others. It is confined to boraeic acid, and some of 
the other patent compounds called milk sweeteners, &c. 

2557. This is rather objectionable? — Yes; and I do 
not think they ought to be permitted in the new milk. 

2558. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you think they have a 
deleterious effect from the public health point of view? 

—They are objectionable. 

2559. Sir John Lentaigne. — Does your Department 
give any premiums for winter dairying — have they 
considered that question? — Yes; there are two experi- 
ments in winter dairying. At two creameries the fol- 
lowing experiment is being tried : — During the months 
of December, January, and February, a minimum of 
5 d. per gallon for milk of average quality is guaranteed 
by the Department, and 4 %d. during the month of 
March. They may be able to make that price them- 
selves, but we guarantee that it will not be less than 
that. (See Department's Journal, Vol. 12, Part 2.) 

2560. Mr. O’Brien. — That is for the whole milk? — 

No, for the butter fat. In addition, for each gallon 
of milk supplied over what they produced last year, 
that is, for the increase, we guarantee them an extra 
penny. We offer a penny per gallon for the increase 
in the winter supply. 

2561. How long has this been in force? — The experi- 
ment without the penny per gallon for the increased 
supply was carried out for three years at a creamery. 

With the addition of a penny it starts this winter. 

There was a slight increase in the milk supply at the 
first creamery, but the trouble we found was that there 
is a floating population amongst the cows, rendering 
it very difficult to determine whether there is any sub- 
stantial change. The springers are sold in the autumn 
very often, and that goes against us. It also takes time 
for a man to alter his method of farming in order to 
feed winter cows; and I think the period was really 
too short to enable us to draw any definite conclusions. 

2562. Someone has been talking about the encourage- 
ment of pure herds and milch cows free from tubercu- 
losis, and talking of premiums being given for such. 

Has nothing of that kind been done? — I cannot give 
you any information on that point; it would not come 
into my branch. 

Mr. Campbell. — Nothing has been done. 

2563. Mr. Wilson. — Can you give us some reasons 
why it is that the creameries appear not to cater very 
largely for the whole milk trade in the cities. You 
suggest that the maximum price that the whole milk 
is worth at the creameries is about 6d. a gallon, and 
in towns you estimate it at about Is. 2d.. Why' do not 
the creameries cater for that particular trade? — I 
think some of them do. I know some send milk to 
Dublin and Belfast. They could cater more widely for 
it. The farmers want the separated milk back 
for feeding purposes. In some districts you 
could not get whole milk for export. In fact, 

I may say that when I suggested the export of milk 
to England at 8Ad. per gallon, free on rail, the 
farmers objected to sending their separated milk away 
even at that price. Of course, that objection is broken 
down; they wanted it at home to feed pigs, or cows, 
or something of that kind. I think that town dairy- 
men, if they selected a creamery that was well 
equipped and well managed could obtain from it sup- 
plies of good, clean milk, and have a regularity about 
their supplies that they have not now. 

2564. In point of fact, in the immediate area around 
Dublin and Belfast the creamery system has not got 
on to any great extent? — No, because the milk supply 
goes into the towns. 

2565. And would not the creamery system fit into 
the winter shortage that exists in the towns? — In 
England a great many of the farmers have combined 
to pool their milk and send it to the London market, 
and they are better able to deal with the milk trade in 
that way than by working individually. 

2566. Your suggestion is that the future develop- 
ment of the city milk trade should proceed along 
grouped lines? — Yes; I think you could control it 
much better. 

2567. Mr. O'Brien. — Could you tell the rates for 
carrying milk on railways? — There are some special 
rates for separated milk. The ordinary rates for milk 
are : — Up to 30 miles, one halfpenny per gallon; from 
31 to 50 miles, three-farthings; from 51 to 100 miles, 
one penny. Over 100 miles, one and one-eighth of a 
penny. That is at farmer’s risk, and between local 
stations only. It costs something like 2d. or 2£d to 
send milk to London. Empties are returned free 
in all cases. 
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2568. I think that on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway they have special rates for country 
produce? — It is their rate-book from which I read. 

2'569. For the supply of Dublin the rate would be 
Id. a gallon on an average? — I quite agree with you. 

2570. Mr. Wilson. — When the milk comes into the 
creameries under existing conditions, is there any 
sediment test or any fermentation test? — There are 
several tests that some good managers apply, and in 
which we give instruction. There is the ordinary 
sediment test, where you take a pint or a quart of 
milk and place it in a sort of inverted bottle, to the 
bottom of which is connected a small tube which 
narrows to a graduatel point. The dirt settles into 
this tube: the tube can be disconnected, and you can 
measure the amount of dirt in the milk. There are 
various fermentation tests as to whether the milk is 
good or bad. 

2571. Are these tests in general use? — No. They 
are used by very few. There is also the acidity test. If 
there is high acidity you know the milk has not been 
taken care of. This is in more general use. 

2572. In point of fact, there is not very much work 
of that kind being done? — No. 

2573. You would like that system developed? — Yes. 
Of course, you could only have a system like that by 
educational methods. 

2574. Is this test a thing that you could 
standardise? — There has been a rough standardisa- 
tion adopted, but it is not made an absolute rule by 
anyone that I know of. 

2575. Would you recommend it in the present state 
of knowledge? — I do not think there is sufficient known 
to warrant us laying down a standard of that kind. 

2576. With regard to tuberculosis, we have had a 
great deal of evidence on the subject in connection 
with the milk trade, and one of the points that has 
been brought out very strongly is the great danger 
from the obviously and clinically tubercular animal. 
Is there any custom in the creamery system by which 
a dangerous cow is eliminated? — None at all that I 
know of — none, except what power the local authori- 
ties have under the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk Shops 
Order. From the creamery point of view, or from the 
Departmental, I don’t know of any powers at all. 

2577. Then, in the event of the Commission con- 
sidering it very desirable that the tubercular cow 
should be excluded altogether, would the creamery as 
such be capable of producing some machinery which 
would prevent virulent tubercular milk getting into 
the public supply? — If you pasteurise milk you pre- 
vent it. 

2578. I mean to absolutely eliminate the tubercu- 
lous cow? — The organisation of the creamery might 
help you to carry out an examination of the cows. 

2579. That brings me to the point — do you con- 
sider that the present system of pasteurising really has 
any great influence on tubercle bacilli at all? — 
Well, I have always been led to believe that it does, 
but I think it is a question you should ask a medical 
bacteriologist. It is certainly accepted by competent 
authorities in quite a number of countries that you can 
prevent the spread of tubercular disease to a great 
extent by pasteurising the milk'. 

2580. Is the bulk of the milk brought up to a 
tubercle killing temperature? — In pasteurising milk 
you may heat the milk to a comparatively low tempera- 
ture for a long time, or to a very high temperature for 
a short time. In both cases, if the work is properly 
done, the tubercle bacillus is destroyed. The question 
you ask is not one on which I can give you any per- 
sonal information. I have taken a close interest in the 
matter, but it is not part of my work to follow up that 
particular subject.* 

2581. You have suggested that there are certain dis- 
tricts where a shortage of milk occurs, and others in 
which it does not occur. Can you tell us the 
particular areas that ought to be examined? — Sligo, 
Roscommon, part of Longford, and part of Leitrim. 
There seems to be something else at work in these dis- 
tricts than the drought. In some cases the milk 
supply to the local creameries has decreased for the 
past few years, and whether that is causing a shortage 
in the milk supply to the local people I don’t know. 

2582. That is the area that you suggest we ought to 
inquire into? — Yes, from what I may call the creamery 


point of view. In the Counties of Leitrim, Longford, 
part of Roscommon, and Sligo, there appears to be a 
decrease due to other causes than drought. 

2583. I believe that recently the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society has been starting a method of 
controlling the provision of butter on voluntary lines. 
It is, I believe, in action, and they are trying to in- 
crease the quality of the butter in order to get a higher 
price for milk. The alternative, I gather, would be 
to give compulsory powers to, say, the Department of 
Agriculture, as suggested in your evidence, to prose- 
cute people who vend dirty milk? — There is a resolu- 
tion of the Council of Agriculture and the recom- 
mendation of the Departmental Committee on the Irish 
Butter Industry, and resolutions of various bodies con- 
cerned with the industry, such as the resolution of the 
Irish Creameries Managers’ Association, passed at a 
meeting held in Limerick, asking the Department to 
obtain power to prosecute anyone tendering dirty milk 
to creameries and condensing factories. There has been 
a noticeable attempt on the part of quite a number of 
the creameries to group together in order to refuse to 
receive dirty milk, but that has not been successful so 
far ; at least, not in the districts where it was originally 
suggested, namely, in Limerick and Tipperary. At a 
largely attended meeting in Limerick to deal with the 
matter, I suggested the formation of milk-grading as- 
sociations, and put forward a scheme. They expressed 
doubt as to its feasibility, and they passed resolutions 
similar to other resolutions which had been passed else- 
where, that the Government be asked to empower the 
Department to prosecute persons sending dirty milk to 
a creamery. 

2584. Then I gather that even with these powers, 
there would be a large range from the minimum that 
was absolutely necessary to a very high quality? — I 
don’t think there is that difference. If milk is clean 
you cannot have it cleaner. If the milk and the can 
are clean, and the milk is free from infection, it is 
quite good enough for consumption. From that point 
of view, I don’t think you can distinguish between 
clean milk, cleaner and cleanest milk. Of course, 
you may examine the milk bacteriologically, but the 
method is on trial, and the price of such milk has to 
be raised. 

2585. Miss McNeill. — In America they grade the 
milk. There is certified milk and inspected milk and 
there is a third grade? — It is on its trial over there. 
In Copenhagen they rely on their own inspection, and 
they have one of the cleanest and best supplies in 
Europe. It is the same in Hamburg and also in 
Stockholm. It is done by limited liability com- 
panies, which undertake to supply clean milk from cows 
free from disease, and they receive a price not more 
than we are paying to-day. 

2586. Mr. Wilson. — They have arrived at this ideal 
condition along voluntary lines? — It applies merely to 
the milk supply of a few particular companies. People 
prefer to buy from these large companies which are 
satisfied with a small profit on a large turnover and 
have good supervision. 

2587. That has been along voluntary lines? — Yes; 
and it has been very successful. 

2588. Is there any country that you know of where 
the compulsory lines have had the same results? — I 
cannot call to mind the compulsory powers other coun- 
tries have at present. It is not a question that I had 
thought over, and I cannot call to mind what has been 
done. I think there is something being done in 
America, some State legislation. I would refer to the 
Reports of the English Local Government Board on 
American methods for control and improvement of the 
milk supply, new series, No. 1, 1909. Also to Colonial 
regulations. 

2589. There are two definite lines of possible action. 
One is by voluntary work and the other by compul- 
sion? — Yes. If you enforce the present laws properly 
most of it will be done. That is, if you see that the 
places are clean. I am not speaking about the ventila- 
tion or the air space, but merely cleanliness. That 
is a great thing to be desired and secured. 

2590. In regard to the churns and milk vessels? — 
There are some types of cans that, as I have said, are 
very unsuitable. 

2591. Would you consider it a hardship that milk 
vessels for railway work should be standardised? — Not 
if you give time to get rid of the old vessels. The can 


* See Appendix E., page 363. 
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should bo designed so that all parts can be reached 
with the hand, and that all portions of the interior 
should be visible; there should be no crevices, and the 
can should be dipped in tin in order that there may 
be no crevices for dirt. Domes on the top of the lids 
are a great nuisance, and I don’t know what they were 
ever put on for, but they are one of the greatest sources 
of contamination. 

2592. You would have no objection to some system 
of standardising and legalising certain patterns of 
churns, and forbidding others after a specified time? — 
I have no objection if you give time. I think that the 
brass strips ou the inside of the tankards should be 
done away with, as they are soldered on, and milk gets 
behind, and they are a possible source of contamina- 
tion. I may say that the Instructors in visiting the 
creameries frequently strip these off. 

2593. They are no use? — No. They are not used for 
measuring to any great extent. 

2594. I think that you remarked earlier in 3'our evi- 
dence that one of the difficulties of supplying the 
labouring man — the small man in the neighbourhood 
of a creamery — was the small size of the accounts and 
the trouble the farmer would have in collecting such 
small sums? — Yes. I am told that farmers object to 
being troubled with small accounts, but they will sell 
as much as you like if the pennies are brought up. 
The small accounts lead to friction. 

2595. If it were possible in any particular area to 
organise a demand — some voluntary society or persons 
to arrange for a certain definite supply of milk, which 
a farmer would hand over in bulk, and for which he 
would be paid in bulk, and either the creamery or the 
voluntary society assisted in delivering that milk into 
the smaller houses, there would be no objection to that? 
— I should not think so. 

2596. It is quite a simple matter to organise a sys- 
tem of delivery over a particular district, and that 
would get over the difficulty of the small accounts and 
the small debts? — Yes. 

2597. Perhaps the question I am going to ask with 
regard to milk records should be addressed to another 
witness from the Department, as the matter may not 
come within the scope of your own particular work. 
What experience have you about the keeping of milk 
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records and the grading-up of the milk output? — We 
have twelve Associations keeping milk records at the 
present moment, with 163 members and 1,425 cows. 

Two of these have been running for two or three years ; 
others have been running experimentally from eighteen 
months to a year, as the portion of Scheme 20 
referring to contesting associations was only inaugu- 
rated in 1910. Quite a number of others are about 
to start. The work of these Associations 
has been a revelation to many farmers, because they 
found that the pet cows which they thought gave them 
the most milk were often the worst of the herd, and 
that the cows which gave a smaller supply of milk for 
a longer period were better than the big milkers for a 
short period. They are very difficult associations to 
start. 

2598. Once you get them introduced into a district 
you would expect them to spread? — Yes, especially as 
soon as we can get a number of the records of the dif- 
ferent herds printed and distributed, together with the 
notes of the owner of the herd as to which he thought 
was the best cow originally. There is a tremendous dif- 
ference between the yield of cows, ranging from 300 
gallons to 1,000 gallons a year. I may mention that 
sometimes managers of creameries are slow to push 
Associations of this kind, as it may get them into 
trouble with their customers, owing to differences 
in tests. But these difficulties would not arise where 
the work is properly carried out at the creamery. 

2599. You have an interesting Table* showing the 
number of cattle, milch cows, and heifers in Ireland 
in each of the years from 1900 to 1911, and the export 
of cattle from Ireland during the same period. Have 
you any reason to believe that during the period 
covered the average production per head of cows in 
Ireland has gone down? — I have no reason to believe 
that. There is no proof of it. Most men do not know 
at present what their cows are giving, and they did 
not know ten years ago. In 1893 or 1894, when I was 
at creamer 3- work, we had a census taken of the cows, 
and we tried to make out what was the milk yield per 
cow, and it averaged 500 gallons for that particular 
district, delivered to the creamery. That was in the 
County Limerick, and there were some fine milkers 
there at that time. I know of men with . pure-bred 
herds who are afraid to test their cows because they 
think they would show up badly. 


♦Table showing the total number of Cattle, Milch Cows, and Heifers in Calf in Ireland in each of the v 
1900 to 1911, inclusive; also the Exports of Cattle from Ireland during the same period. 
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4,676,493 

1,561,463 


33-4 

843,010 





4,792,453 

1,586,425 

88,626 

33-1 

862,634 






1,548,936 

84,829 

33-6 

838,583 





4,711,720 

1,557,584 

86,612 

33-2 

859,181 


29,904 


_ 

1,565,418 

96,373 

33-2 

Not 

yet available. 


The figures for columns 1 and 2 for each County and Poor Law Union are available. 
The figures in column 3 are included in those in column 2. 

The figures in columns 6 and 7 are included in those in column 5. 


Previous to 1900, these figures were collected by the Registrar-General for Ireland, and after that by the 
Department. Ihe figures are obtained by the police. 

The figures prior to 1900 are published in the Agricultural Statistics for Ireland, 1910 (Cd. 5964). 

The number of milch cows (including heifers in calf), while showing a considerable increase as com- 
pared with ^ period W80-1900, being as low as 1,356,585 in 1884, is still below the figures of the record 
s given as l,9 An QOn 


years 1867-1860. In 1859 the number ii 


Meanwhile the total number of cattle has increased, but the proportion of milch cows is considerably 
lower than m the earlier years In 1862 the milch cows were 47-7 per cent, of the total cattle enumerated. 
Ihe percentage gradually fell, till in 1900 it reached 31-6 per cent. Since then the percentage shows a 
tendency to rise. It will be further noticed that while the increase in the total number of cattle between 
1900 and 1910 is 103,170, the increase in the number of milch cows and heifers in calf is 107,344 
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2600. You gave evidence as to the possibility of 
utilising the separated milk? — Yes. 

2601. At the present time the real objection to in- 
creasing the use of separated milk would be the fact 
that for the greater part it is dirty? — I would not like 
to say that. You can get it from creameries whose 
milk supply is above reproach. We have creameries 
under our supervision where none of the milk is de- 
livered in a dirty condition, and it would be quite 
possible to obtain separated milk from places like that 
which would be above suspicion. 

2602. That would be obtainable even at the present 
moment? — Yes. I may say that I have seen hundreds 
of gallons of separated milk wasted because there was 
no outlet for it. There you had an article half as 
valuable as milk running in the sewers. 

2603. Sir John Lentaic-ne. — That is not going on 
now? — It is stopped. We found other outlets for it. 

2604. Mr. Campbell. — I don’t know whether you 
are aware of the experiments carried on by the Depart- 
ment on the feeding of pigs on separated milk? — 
Speaking from memory, I think it was proved that the 
value of the separated milk might run as high as 2d. 
per gallon for pig feeding. 

2605. We take it, that for pig feeding and calf feed- 
ing it is worth at least a penny a gallon? — Yes. 

2606. Before separated milk could be delivered in 
Dublin, what would the price be? — 4d. or 44d. a gal- 
lon. 

2607. Then, of course, the store trade in Ireland is a 
very valuable one, and it depends on calf-rearing? — 
Yes. 

2608. So that there is a considerable demand and 
need for separated milk in the country? — Yes, and 
that need must be growing, because the export' of store 
cattle is increasing. 

2609. There are many districts where you cannot 
buy separated milk from the creamery? — Yes, that is 
so, in quantities. 

2610. As a matter of fact, the farmers would not sell 
it in some cases? — That is so. 

2611. Because they know it is a valuable food for 
their calves? — Yes. 

2612. Do you know much about dried milk? — I 
have seen three or four plants at work, and I have 
examined about twenty brands of that milk. 

2613. What is your opinion of it as a food? — None 
of it is completely soluble. It loses its solubility. I 
have some in the office ten years old, and it is 
absolutely insoluble. So long as it dries it keeps, 
but it does not retain its solubility. I tried samples 
at home, both as a beverage and in puddings, and 
could always easily detect it. The flavour was not 
good in many cases, and none of it was like milk. 

2614. You don’t regard it as anything like an equi- 
valent of fresh milk?— No. One large firm in London, 
Applin and Barrett, cook a lot of puddings and 
sausages, and I thought they had a good opening for 
its use, but their plant is idle now. There are also 
three or four other plants in this country idle. The best 
dried milk was the Berlin brand, and the second one 
was Swedish. In both of these the milk was condensed 
and dried in a vacuum. There are other brands made 
by the Just-Hatmaker process. I have some that was 
made in Cheshire, and I cannot get it wholly to dis- 
solve. If you used chemicals you could make it all 
soluble, but there is a change that takes place in the 
constitution of the casein; where I found the 
dried milk wholly soluble I would look for these 
chemical salts that dissolve the casein. 

2615. Sir John Lentaigne. — In the treatment of the 
dried milk would not the enzymes be destroyed?— Yes. 

2616. Mr. Campbell. — To come back to the question 
of pasteurisation, you were a member of the Com- 
mittee that sat on the butter industry, and it was 
stated in evidence before that Committee that the very 
finest butter in the world is produced in Ireland?— Yes. 

2617. And that is not pasteurised? — I have seen it 
made from raw, unpasteurised milk. 

2618. Let us take the butter of Ireland as a whole? 
Taking it as a whole, pasteurised butter is superior. 

2619. That is what is produced in Ireland? — Yes. 

2620. That was not the evidence that was given be- 


fore the Committee? — But I did not give evidence- 
before the Committee. 

2621. The evidence was that the finest butter that 
came from Ireland was summer butter unpasteurised. 
It was also given in evidence repeatedly that the 
Danish butter was inferior in flavour to that butter,, 
but more constant in quality and better in texture?— 
That is so. Taken as a whole, if you put unpasteurised 
butter on one side and the pasteurised on the other, 
the pasteurised would be bettor. I won't say that' 
there might not be better samples amongst the unpas- 
teurised butter. 

2622. That is the point? — They would be fuller 
flavoured. 

2623. If you pasteurised your milk you would re- 
duce the samples of the finest butter? — I don’t think 
you would to the extent that would warrant you in 
not recommending pasteurisation. 

2624. You were very emphatic in your evidence that 
you are in favour of all the milk being pasteurised. 
Many butter merchants are of opinion that if you do 
so you would sacrifice some of your finest butters?— 
You might to a small extent, but it would be better on 
the whole to pasteurise. 

2625. Talking of the pasteurisation of milk, you 
could not pasteurise milk for cheese? — Not at high- 
temperatures. 

2626. Are the requirements of the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order having any effect on the supply of milk 
to creameries to your knowledge? — Personally, I can- 
not say. 

2627. Have you heard any of the farmers complain- 
ing? — It was stated in two or three places that the 
creameries lost suppliers through the enforcement 
of the Order, and we sent circulars to our 
Instructors, asking them to make inquiries. Out of 
J.50 creameries situated in the districts where the 
Order was enforced only seven creameries lost 
customers, and the number of suppliers lost would no! 
be ten per cent, of those supplying the seven creameries. 
In some cases we found that where these statements 
had been made there had been a good deal of dissatis- 
faction regarding the management of the creameries, 
and that the loss of suppliers had been going on 
prior to the Order being enforced. In fact, I think 
the Order was merely an excuse for leaving on the part 
of some members. 

2628. Do you know whether it is firmly enforced in 
the creamery districts? — I don’t think so. 

2629. And that a great deal requires to be done in 
that direction before you get your milk supply at the 
creamery to your satisfaction? — Decidedly. 

2630. A Bill has been prepared for introduction to- 
Parliament on the Butter Industry, and indirectly the 
question of milk is dealt with in it? — That is so. 

2631. Are the Department seeking powers to prose- 
cute persons bringing dirty milk to the creamery? — 
Yes. 

2632. And you are in favour of that? — Yes. 

2633. Referring to the Butter Report, do you ad- 
here to the statement in it that the Department should 
seek power, as far as necessary in the general interest 
of the dairy industry, to regulate all the conditions 
under which milk is produced and subsequently treated 
for the manufacture of milk and butter? — Yes. 

2634. And that until such powers are obtained you 
will not be in a position to certify that the milk that 
is produced in the creamery is, in every case, such as 
the public health should demand?— Yes; I agree with 
that. Until you have some powers of that kind you 
cannot give any guarantee. 

2635. Mr. O’Brien. — You said at the beginning of 
your evidence to-day that managers of creameries did 
not like to reject milk . from suppliers, because the sup- 
pliers were often their masters — members of the co- 
operative creamery?— That is quite a recognised thing. 

2686. You have actually found that — the managers 
tell you so — that they dare not refuse the milk?— 
Yes. They also have a difficulty in some creameries 
in refusing milk where the competition in the district 
is keen, because the man whose milk is held up at one- 
creamery sells it at the opposition creamery. 

2637. Have the Department any system of regis- 
tering creameries and stating if they come up to the 
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standard? — When an Instructor visits a creamery he 
has to fill in a report of this kind. (Form handed in.) 
He has to answer questions about the condition of 
everything. He has got to state whether everything is 
clean, tidy, and orderly, and that report is written out 
at the creamery there and then, so that whatever the 
Instructor writes can be discussed by the manager. We 
check that ; a man might water down his report for one 
reason or other, but we always find that the Instructors 
write full and complete reports as to the condition of 
the creamery at the time they visit it. 

2638. He writes these reports on the spot? — Yes. 

2639. Does he give a copy of his report to the 
manager, president, or owner of the creamery? — The 
book is actually kept in the creamery. There are three 
copies of the report made; one is sent to the Depart- 
ment, one is sent to the president or owner of the 
creamery, and one is left in the creamery, so that the 
manager sees it, the owner or president sees it, and 
the Department sees it. 

2640. The idea is to facilitate the carrying out of 
the recommendations? — Yes; and the improvement of 
the condition of the premises or machinery in any way 
that it requires improvement, with the object of in- 
creasing the quality, and hence the price, of the 
finished article. 

2641. Having got these reports, is there any kind of 
registration? — When a creamery is clean and orderly 
it is what is called “ approved,” and it is placed on the 
list. I have an “ approved ” list here. 

2642. You have a system in the Department of sur- 
prise visits for butter prizes? — Surprise butter inspec- 
tion. Only those on the approved list are entitled to 
compete. 

2643. Being on the 11 approved ” list is a very sub- 
stantial benefit to a creamery? — It should be. 

2644. The inducements you offer in this way ought 
to take, to some extent, the place of compulsory 
powers? — You will always find a number standing out. 
You know it in connection with the Organisation 
Society, and we know it in connection with the 
creameries generally. 

2645. The Chairman. — Is the number of approved 
societies increasing? — It is just about the same. 

2646. Some fall off and others come on? — Yes. For 
instance, if they don’t try to improve the milk supply 
or keep the premises clean and in order, we have to 
drop one or two. 

2647. It is a mark of cleanliness and order to get on 
this list? — Yes. 

2648. Prof. Mettam. — That is a certificate of ap- 
proval? — Yes. 

2649. Mr. O'Brien. — The tankards in which the 
milk is sent down to the creameries are the same form 
of tankard that is sent on the railways? — In the case 
of the fifteen to twenty gallon tankards they would be 
practically the same shape, but the smaller ones that 
are often locally made, you cannot see the inside to 
examine them. 

2650. On the whole, do you think the tankards used 
by the creameries and the factories are rightly shaped? 
— No. 

2651. In spite of the recommendations and the many 
alluring advertisements? — There is a good deal of room 
for improvement. 

2652. Do you know of any tankard that is right? — 
There are several that would meet with absolute ap- 
proval. There are several firms that make tankards 
that would be suitable. There should be no need to 
put dirty rags, newspapers, or hay between the lids 
and the neck of the can. 

2653. Would not your opinion be that not ten per 
cent, of the tankards sent on the trains have their lids 
properly secured? — I have examined them as a matter 
of curiosity. I have seen the milk trains coming into 
London, and I don’t think there is that great percent- 
age of bad lids. 

2654. I am constantly travelling up a milk line, and 
I should say that a very large proportion of the tan- 
kards have the lids secured with strings and with 
newspapers and other things? — Yes. 

2655. Would you not recommend that all the lids of 
the tankards, not only going by train, but going from 
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the supplier to the creamery, should be fastened with 
a seal? — It would cost you 17s. 6d. for a seal, and, 
besides, I don’t think that it is necessary. If the lids 
are fastened down with some of the ordinary methods 
of fastening it seems to be perfectly secured, as far as 
I can make out. We had no difficulty with lids. 

2656. I am thinking of the contamination by the 
roadside. Some of the creamery carts go two or three 
miles, and are driven by irresponsible boys or -girls, 
and there is no doubt at all that in my part of the 
country there is a good deal of tampering with milk — 
a pint taken out here and there, and water from a 
ditch added? — That may happen, but I don’t think you 
would ever get a lid that a smart lad with inclinations 
of that kind could not get round. 

2657. You don't think that it would be practicable 
to have them sealed? — No. 

2658. You supply plans for creameries? — When we 
are asked for them. We have them printed, and they 
are sent down as guides to the local architect, with 
sketch plans suiting that particular building or site. 

2659. Do you supervise his drawings? — We may ask 
the Society to submit them to us, but we have no' 
power to compel the societies or their architects to- 
send them to us. 

2660. In supplying these plans, or in altering plans, 
do you arrange that on the receiving platform of the 
creamery there shall be a place for the scalding of the 
tankards before they are given back to the people? — 

That is done sometimes, just along the side, because 
it could not be done in front of the platform, as there 
would be too many vessels. 

2661. It takes longer to rinse and scald the cans 
than to empty them? — Yes. 

2662. Rinsing could be done on the platform? — It 
could be done by handing the vessel to a man. 

2663. If you had the two men who are generally re- 
ceiving the milk with a scalding pipe at hand, they 
would ensure that before they returned the tankard it 
was thoroughly cleansed. Is it not the practice in 
certain creameries that the can is given back to the 
boy; it is taken round the creamery, and there is a 
scalding pipe to scald the can if he likes? — In some 
cases that is done. It is not a question of room on 
the platform. If a manager wishes to have these cans 
rinsed and scalded it is easy to have it done. He could 
see it done from the platform, or get a man to see that 
it was done? I have recommended this for fifteen 
years, first under the Commissioners of Education and 
then under the Department. 

2664. In most of the creameries, are the cream vats 
open at the top or covered? — All are open. They may 
put on a muslin cover occasionally. 

2665. Is there anything to prevent dirt and germs 
and flies falling into the cream? — As a rule, they are 
not covered. The cream-room, if it is a well-designed 
room and properly situated, would hardly be exposed 
to the dust and flies that you speak of. It should be 
away from the road, with a screen of trees between the 
road and the creamery. 

2666. Most creameries are made in such a way that 
there is a procession of carts going around? — Yes." 

2667. That road is not always very clean, and there 
is a liability that dust may get into the cream? — Of 
course, unless you absolutely cover the cream up and 
keep it from exposure it would be liable to get invisible 
dust into it sometimes, but. it is quite an easy thin" to 
cover the cream vats with a piece of muslin stretelied 
on a lath frame. That is what I did myself. 

2668. And that is what you recommend? — Yes. 

2669. In the plans do you arrange that these vats 
should be away from the windows, so that the dust and 
flies could not fall into the vats? — These are the direc- 
tions we give : — 

“ That there should be ample room, so that all tanks, 
machines, &e., may be placed clear of the walls and 
each other, that the splashing of milk or milky matter 
on the walls will be avoided, and that the attendants 
can approach the machines on all sides for cleaning. 

“ That there should not be any wood in such a posi- 
tion, or as a support for a machine, where splashing 
will take place. 

M 
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*' That the floors are smooth and have sufficient fall. 
Iron stands should be used for supporting machines 
and tanks: concrete blocks should be avoided. 

That the creamery is well lighted and ventilated. 
Dirt can .tjius be seen ; and the creamery will dry 
quickly. 

“ That the drains should have sufficient fall and be 
trapped outside. 

*' That any r passage or place where milk is liable to 
be spilled should be concreted, or suitably paved and 
drained." 

Provision is made in all the plans for the erection of 
pasteurising plant, and in the case of full creameries 
space is provided for the erection of a chilling machine 
and cold store. 

2670. The Department gives every assistance to the 
creamery by printed advice as to the most suitable 
form of business? — Yes. The creamery 7 should be well 
lighted and ventilated, the drains have" a good fall, and 
so on. If these rules are complied with, it would be 
impossible to build an insanitary creamery 

2671. Do you advise on the water supply? — We are 
not water diviners. We recommend them to find the 
water before they build the creamery and how they 
should protect their well from surface contamination. 

2672. On the whole, would you say that the 
creameries are careful about their water supply now? 
—There are a great many of the water supplies that 
want looking into. Our instructions on the subject, 
contained in leaflet No. 62, are as follows 

" The well should be sunk at such part of the grounds 
that all surface water will drain naturally from it. 

It should be sunk to such a depth and should be of 
such diameter that the storage capacity, below the 
water level, shall equal the quantity of water required 
for the largest day’s supply of milk likelv to be re- 
ceived. 

Whether the lining of the well be of brick or stone 
it should have a course every few feet laid in cement 
to act as a strengthening ring, and should be well 
puddled behind with nine inches of clay to a depth of 
at least fifteen feet, as shown in sketch below. The 
upper portion of the well should be finished off in con- 
crete carried two feet above the ground level, and pro- 
vided with a strong cover with manhole. A wide con- 
crete ring should be built round the top and drains 
provided to carry away any surface water.” 


2678. Sir John Lentaigne. — I see your Instructor 
reports specially on the water supply? — Yes. That re- 
port is as to whether he finds it protected from surface 
contamination. It would require a chemical and bac- 
teriological examination to discover in some eases 
whether the water is polluted. 

2674. Dr. Moorhead. — With regard to your expe- 
rience of condensing factories, do they use skim milk? 
— I have never been personally employed in a con- 
densing factory, but I have been in them. It is mostly 
condensed separated milk that is manufactured in Ire- 
land. 

2675. Mr. O’Brien. — And it is labelled as such? — 
Yes, as far as I have seen. 

2676. Do they add any ingredients? — Cane sugar, 
unless they 7 were condensing sour milk ; then they have 
to add some chemicals. 

2677. I see that the Department is contemplating a 
Bill to enable them to prosecute parties tendering 
dirty milk to the creameries? — Yes. 

2678. W r ould you think it advisable to add milk- 
shops? — We are dealing with the manufacturing side. 
I don't think it would be desirable to draw the De- 
partment into the public health side of the work. I 
would like to point out on the map how the 
creameries are distributed throughout the country. 
About half the number are in the Northern third of 
Ireland and about half are in the Southern third. 
There is a great belt across the country from Louth to 
Mayo and from Wicklow to Galway where there are no 
creameries or butter factories. Father Barry, of Old- 
castle, gave evidence here yesterday, and his nearest 
creamery is about ten to fifteen miles away. I don’t 
know that the map is interesting in any way, except as 
showing this great central belt where there are no 
creameries. The creameries are in the North and 
the South. 

2679. Mr. Campbell.— It is, perhaps, interesting to 
know that in Cork the hand separator is used? — Yes. 
There is this point about hand separators : when you 
take the heavy depreciation, interest, and cost of run- 
ning and all other expenses into account, it is ques- 
tionable as to how far they should be recommended. 
The question has not been thoroughly threshed out as 
to cost. The prices received for their produce are 
generally low, compared to creamery prices. 

The Chairman. — Thank you for your interesting evi- 
dence. ° 


Sir Richard Barter. 


2680. I was asked yesterday whether the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had done anything towards the 
propagation of goats in Ireland. I was not then aware 
of the active steps they are taking. There was a Con- 


ference last evening under the presidency of Her Ex- 
cellency, and the Department promised to do every- 
thing they could in the matter. 


Mr. J. B. Ddnlop, 

2681. The' Chairman. — You are a qualified veterinary 
surgeon? — Yes; it is nearly 53 years since I got my 
diploma. I have had a good deal of practice, in Bel- 
fast in particular. I was the first veterinary surgeon 
in the North of Ireland as Inspector under the Conta- 
gious Diseases of Animals Act. I have always paid 
particular attention to the prevention and spread of 
disease, and for that reason I would like to say a few 
words to the Commission. I would like to read what 
I have written down. 

2682. Certainly.— It is believed that the house-fly is 
the main cause of disseminating summer diseases in 
children by contaminating milk, etc. it would appear 
that the house-fly is a means of distributing typhoid. 
Typhoid is more prevalent among the cavalry and 
artillery than the infantry. The common breeding 
place of the fly is the house manure pit. The fly lays 
approximately 60 eggs at a time. I cannot say how 
often. The egg is laid on the surface. It soon becomes 
a maggot, disappears, and continually burrows in quest 
of food. In the chrysalis or shell stage it is seldom 
recognised. When the house-fly emerges from the 
shell the wings are not apparent; however, the wings 
soon open out, and it becomes darker in colour and is 
able to fly in a few hours. I have used a tar prepara- 
tion at a place for a number of years, and the houses 
in the neighbourhood are much cleaner, not to men- 
tion the diminution in the number of other unwelcome 


m.r.c.v.s., examined. 

parasites. I have no doubt the house-fly conveys 
typhoid from latrines. A little sprinkling occasionally 
of crude petroleum or kerosene banishes the house-fly 
completely. Dried excreta is frequently found on one 
of the hind quarters of a cow. It should not be rubbed 
off, as that would cause a dust which would contami- 
nate everything about the dairy, and so spread disease. 
Instead, the dried excreta should be well moistened 
and softened with some liquid disinfectant, and then 
scraped off. The following disinfectant might be used 
with advantage, as it is both cheap and effective 
Half a pound of soda earb. (washing soda), one ounce 
of fresh lime, and a gallon of water. Where there is 
any danger of infective material drying and forming 
dust, I should advise that the place be sprinkled with 
a solution of commercial calcium chloride, which 
would keep the air pure; it costs very little. No one 
should be allowed to tend milch cows who does not 
keep his or her hands perfectly clean. I once saw a 
man milking, and the manure was dried and hardened 
on the backs of his hands. I have on some occasions 
seen the hands of people milking not above suspicion, 
although in the great majority of dairies the hands of 
the milkers were kept clean. Unless the hands are 
washed regularly the operation is apt to be forgotten 
at milking time. A convenient method of keeping the 
hands clean would be to keep a cleansing solution, 
such as the one. previously referred to, in a bucket- the 
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hands to bo dipped in the solution, well rubbed to- 
gether, and washed in clean water. The hands can be 
more thoroughly and quickly cleansed in this way than 
by using soap. Any person with a scratch or festering 
sore on the hands should certainly not be allowed to 
handle milk. Absolute perfection would be for. the 
milkers to wear the surgeon’s rubber gloves. The 
easiest way to ascertain whether milk has been cleanly 
handled or not is to let it sit for a short time in a vessel 
and then decaut it. Milkers should be chosen from a 
respectable class, and should be licensed. I would 
suggest that more girls be employed in the dairy and 
more women be appointed to act under a qualified 
veterinary inspector. Every dairyman and maid 
should wear an overall and also be supplied with a 
pocket handkerchief. Each one should be instructed 
to use the handkerchief over the mouth when coughing 
as a result of a cold or influenza. The overalls and 
handkerchiefs to be treated with a solution of glycerine 
or calcium and zinc chlorides. This procedure if car- 
ried out, would prevent any infection being conveyed 
from the dairyman or maid to the milk or to other 
individuals. A suitable calico handkerchief would cost 
about one-halfpenny. We must not harass the strug- 
gling dairykeeper. Milk is an indispensable article of 
diet for the workingman. The average dairyman is as 
cleanly as any other class of the community. Cer- 
tainly no person should bo allowed to touch milk who 
does not carry a handkerchief in his pocket, and why 
not have the little refinement of a treated handkerchief, 
which would cost so little. I trust the dairykeeper 
will have the honour of teaching other classes the 
essence of good manners — that is, not to cough near an- 
other person’s face without holding a handkerchief, 
preferably treated, over their own mouths. Partitions 
between each two cows (the Scottish system) is recom- 
mended by the Department. There ought also to be 
small partitions between the head of each pair of cows. 
In many dairies there is no division at all between the 
cows’ heads. It is lamentable to think of cows in a 
dairy coughing over each other’s food. This is a breach 
of the elementary and fundamental laws of hygiene 
and sanitation. There could be no more speedy and 
effective way of spreading disease than this. Infec- 
tive material passes in this way directly into the lungs 
of the healthy cows, or is swallowed with their food. 
When a cow is sick and refuses her food, the trough 
should be cleared out, and the attendant should wash 
his hands before touching any feeding stuff or handling 
milk. Each cow should have her own drinking vessel 
exclusively for her use. The drinking vessel should be 
numbered and considered a fixture. A small bucket 
for each cow would not cost much. I daresay many 
people will say that these ideas are not practical . I 
lenow they are practical. Excepting the little refine- 
ment, they have boon put to the practical test nearly 
thirty years ago. If now put into practice the dairy- 
keeper would be the gainer, and the health and lives 
of children would be saved. I am not a bacteriologist, 
but I have got information from some of them, and 
I am a practical man. There are a number of sub- 
jects I could have spoken about — ventilation and food. 
I have condensed my remarks as shortly as possible. 

2683. You suggest that it is possiblo that contami- 
nation may come to the milk from the food of the cow 
producing the milk. What particular form of food do 
you allude to as a likely agent? — Any form of food — 
turnips, hay, mashes of any kind; any kind of food 
on which the cow is fed; there is a certain amount of 
risk even on the grass and drinking water outside. 

2684. I thought you wished to direct our attention 
to certain foods which are more liable than others to 
lead to this contamination? — That is another matter. 
I have always, observed that when food y badly 


saved, infectious disease comes, either among horses 
or cows, and the disease spreads rapidly. I have 
seen people feeding animals on badly saved hay, and 
the cows and horses got into a wretched condition. 
When cows are fed on badly saved food, the 
quality or flavour- of the milk is poor. In Ireland, 
particularly in the West, it is very difficult to 
save grain and hay, and I think it would be well if 
the Department would pay particular attention to that 
matter, and teach the people on the subject. I know 
it is very difficult. They require extra attention on 
that point to preserve the grain properly. I remember 
being consulted with regard to horses in the Tramway 
Company in Belfast; they were doing very badly, and 
the manager asked me why it was. I found the place 
was wet, in consequence of the horses suffering from 
diabetes, so-called. I examined the hay and found it all 
right. I examined the oats, and they looked beautiful, 
and I found that they came from Russia. I tested them 
and found that they were badly saved. The manager 
said he did not like to throw out the oats, and it would 
not be right to sell them, and so they continued to use 
them. But the horses got worse, and at last he gave 
up the oats. The manager took such a horror of 
oats that he refused to buy any more afterwards, 
but used barley and Canadian peas and something of 
that kind. The horses were never in such a condition 
afterwards. It is very difficult to save grain in wet 
weather, and I think there should be some new method 
of saving. I used to keep a number of hunting horses, 
and we always got credit for turning them out very 
Iresh and in good condition. I was always very parti- 
cular about the oats they ate. I did not mind about 
the appearance so much" but if I found the slightest 
bitterness I always rejected the oats. I am doing the 
same thing now, and we have not had a death among 
the few horses that I have charge of for seven years. 
That is largely owing to the man in charge, but" it is 
particularly owing to the fact that he is most careful 
in selecting the oats and the hay. 


2685. I see that you have views on the question of 
the application of the Widal test to those who are in 
charge of cows and coming into contact with milk. Do 
you think it is an unreasonable proposition to ask 
those who come in contact with milk to subject them- 
selves to this test? — rl think it would be rather unrea- 
sonable and expensive, although so far as the operation 
is concerned, it is a very simple one. It has to be 
very carefully done. Suppose we had typhoid in the 
neighbourhood and the milk suspected, I think in that 
ease the Widal test should be applied. I think also 
that no dairyman or maid should be appointed or 
licensed without inquiry into their history to see if they 
had had typhoid, and where anyone has had typhoid 
the Widal test should be applied. Of course', com- 
paratively few people have had typhoid, but there 
might be inquiries made, and if there was anv 
suspicion I think the Widal test would be advisable 


Although the operation i 
‘ ight be a little alarmed. 


simple 


people 


2686 The Chairman.— I would like it to be under- 
stood that it is by no means decided to limit the num- 
ber of witnesses to those who have already had an 
intimation from the Commission. Letters have ap- 
peared in the newspapers expressing surprise that cer- 
tain interests were not so far represented in this In- 
quiry'. I wish it to be clearly understood that the 
Commission has no desire to shut out from their pur- 
view any evidence that can be in any degree helpful 
to them in arriving at a solution of the questions they 
have been appointed to inquire into. When any inte- 
rest is affected an opportunity will be given to those 
concerned to present the question from every conceiv- 
able point of view. 


The Commission then adjourned until the 5th January, 1912. 


M 2 
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NINTH DAY.— FRIDAY, 5th JANUARY 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) L ady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill ; 
Sir Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; J. R 
Campbell, Esq., b.sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., m.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


2687. The Chairman. — I am extremely sorry that 1 
am obliged to open the proceedings to-day with a very 
unpleasant announcement. I have received a letter 
from Sir John Lentaigne resigning his position as a 
member of this Commission. He writes as follows, 
under date 31st December, 1911 : — 

Dear Mr. Chairman, 

T\'ith very great regret I beg to resign my seat 
on your Commission. I do so with extreme reluct- 
ance, as no one recognises more fully the great value 
and importance of the work on which you are en- 
gaged, but I find that my professional engagements 
render it absolutely impossible for me to continue to 
serve on the Commission with any degree of 
efficiency, and therefore I feel compelled to retire. 

With many thanks for your invariable kindness 
and consideration, 


I make this announcement with very great regret 
indeed, a regret which I feel satisfied is shared by 
my colleagues around this table. It is a very distinct 
loss to the Commission that a gentleman of Sir John 
Lentaigne ’s experience and high professional attain 
ments has severed his connection with it. It is some 
consolation to his colleagues to know that his place has 
been filled by another medical gentleman of consider- 
able experience, who will, I have no doubt, be of 
enormous help and assistance to his colleagues on the 
Commission. Sir John Lentaigne manifested a very 
lively and intelligent interest in the work of the Com- 
mission: and I feel satisfied that it was pressure of 
professional work which he could not overcome, that 
compelled him to sever his connection with us. I can 
only again express my deep regret that he has been 
obliged to retire from the Commission. 


Believe me. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Lentaigne. 


to J usfall EVERARD ’~ H ' e " aS a m0St valuable colleague 


Mr. Frederick P. Fawcett examined 

2688. The Chairman.— You are Clerk to the Rath- 
mines Urban District Council? — Yes, since 1888. 

2689. You have held that position for a considerable 
period? — For nearly twenty-four years. 

2690. And the duties of the position, no doubt, 
familiarise you with the steps taken by your Council 
to ensure a pure and cleanly milk supply for the in- 
habitants of your district?— Yes; it is one of my prin- 
cipal duties. 

2691. Would you be good enough to say what steps 
have been taken by the Rathmines Urban Council with 
that object?— Well, in 1893, I first wrote a report on 
the condition of the dairy yards in the township, and 
got a committee of three appointed, consisting of Dr. 

Browne, who will give evidence here, and two other 
members of the Council. We went round the dairy 
.yards, and found them in anything but an enviable 
state; so much so that we came to the conclusion 
tnat every effort that the law would allow should be 
made to improve the condition of affairs, but we were 
faced with the question of registration. ! We com- 
menced at the wrong end. We had to register, whether 
the premises of the dairyman were suitable or not, and 
the only remedy we had was afterwards to prosecute 
tne people ror keeping cattle in unsuitable premises. 

™ L 7 T „ JZ ayS i met •“ C ° ur ? with the objection, 

Xou have already registered the premises.” 

? in -T®, de S ree apparently discounted your 
complaint against the individual? — Quite so We were 

. % ssr f,^x«o, ub> ‘S e f r : 

mmMmm 


grazing land let for dairy cows ought to be subject to 
licence, particularly in regard to the water supply. I 

n«rLf,?o S r n *°u be j ' e J e . that ’ durin g the past summer 
particularly, the deficiency of the water supply has 
been very great; and we have known of some cases 
wbere cattte have been allowed to depend on supplies 
little better than sewers. If they have no other supply 
with which to wash the udders and the milkers’ hands 
tms must be a great source of danger to the public. 

2693. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission what officers have been appointed by your 
?? tw the pu Y oae of carrying out the provisions 
of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order?— We have got 
„ b !l®, male sa »; tar y inspectors, who have got sanitary 
givefSrr Then webav ° g° fc a lady inspector, who 
tmG ? lor .? 1 to milk sho P s and looking after 

!,! le - '- ss of milk vessels. We are able to say that 

Wp wSi n b t ee “ \l a8 } lm P rovemen t in our township, 
dlte hL Say t thafc everything is model and up-to- 
date, because that would mean incurring an enormous 
amount of expense. Our Veterinary Insnectoi Mr 
Rathmh fc ,’e<, WI teU y ? u ., that the condition of things in 
in Sand Vhe ' 10t bett , er > tllan 1" other places 

U™ land \ Th( e cleanliness of the cows is a particular 

hours t^see 1 if' theatt^ ?^ r . me , n 8° in at different 
mg" “ " d sur round- 

vour 9 fl'i s Sf7f e f m u ny P, rosee ntions been instituted in 
consider that the fines are sufficient. I think Miss 

s .?XS, 

US every assistance, confirmed that fine^ but I°d 0 8 not 
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think that a fine of £100 is half as much a deterrent 
to the defendant as the publication of the conviction 
would be. We used to read out these convictions at 
our Council meetings, but for some reason the Press 
■did not publish them. 

2697. Convictions are always read out at your Coun- 
cil meetings? — Yes. 

2698. But they do not always find their way into 
the Press?— No. 

2699. You do not profess to know the reason? — No, 
but there was a case decided in England where a Rail- 
way Company got a conviction, and it was held that 
the publication was an additional penalty to what the 
Court inflicted. My opinion is that the Court should 
order the publication at the expense of the defendant. 
In France, the defendants are made to put up a notice 
of their convictions in their windows. 

2700. You believe that would safeguard the Press 
. from any consequences that might arise from the publi- 
cation of these particular cases? — Most certainly. 

2701. As to the condition in which the cows are 
kept, and the cleanliness of the attendants, have prose- 
cutions been instituted on account of lapses in this re- 
spect? — Yes. 

2702. And what penalty has been enforced? — From 
•5/- to £1. 

2703. Do you believe that is insufficient? — Wholly 
insufficient. And even for the cleanliness of 
the vessels, in two -or three prosecutions fines of 5/- 
have been imposed, and we have to pay 10/6 to our 
solicitor for appearing. 

2704. Of course the Council have no desire to be in- 
demnified for their own expenses, but they do think 
they ought to meet with co-operation in the effort they 
are making to secure the carrying out of the Order for 
the guidance and control of the trade?— Certainly. 

2705. Are the cows inspected by your veterinary 
inspector ever examined for the presence of tubercu- 
losis or maladies which may infect the milk?— Cer- 
tainly. Every cow is inspected once a month. We are 
very strong on the point of inspection. We do not 
think the law in that respect is at all satisfactory. At 
present, as you know as Chairman of the County Coun- 
cil, there is a veterinary inspection with reference to 
pleuro-pneumonia, scab, and swine fever. The most 
important is left out — the inspection with reference to 
tuberculosis in cows. I have always argued that there 
should be an inspection by a competent inspector of 
cows bought and sold in the several markets and fairs 
throughout Ireland, that every cow purchased should 
be examined before being allowed in with other cows in 
the herd and that every dairy keeper should give the 
local authority notice of the introduction of a fresh 
cow into his yard, in order that the authority may send 
their veterinary inspector to see it. Our veterinary 
inspector will give you some interesting results of his 
inspection. 

2706. Has your veterinary inspector ever gone the 
length of ordering the slaughter of a beast?— No, he has 
not. I may explain one case we had, a very serious 
ease, not very many years ago. There was a prize 
herd of cattle in the neighbourhood, and a gentleman 
first bought one cow, and the cow became ill, and 
Mr. .Lambert, our veterinary inspector, tested it. The 
cow re-acted to the test, and was killed. The owner 
did not ask for compensation. He bought another from 
the same herd and the same thing happened. Shortly 
alter, the whole herd was being disposed of by auction, 
and the Chairman of our Public Health Department 
and the veterinary inspector and myself waited on the 
Local Government Board, to try to prevent the disper- 

stated o h u r a‘ The Local Gov ernment Board 
stated that they had no power in the matter, and that 
the question of slaughter would not apply to any beast 
was affected. We caVhardly \elTeve 
5 tuberculous that the milk 


Mr. Frederick P. Fawcett. — 5th January, 1912. 
ferred on them for the purpose of safeguarding the 
public? — My Council has always been most anxious. 

They would not stop at any expense to try and get 
a pure milk supply. Everything that the law allows 
them to do they have done, and the dairymen in Rath- 
mines have very loyally stood by us when their atten- 
tion was drawn to the regulations, and the prosecu- 
tions we have had for adulteration are for milk pro- 
duced outside our own district. We had a curious 
letter from a man who was fined five times; he said, 

“ I have given up supplying milk in Rathmines.” 

2710. He found that the milk of his particular kind 
was not appreciated in Rathmines? — Yes. 

2711. Do you insist on your Inspector observing 
whether or not the personal habits of those who draw 
the milk from the cows are cleanly, and whether pro- 
vision is made for the washing of their hands, and the 
keeping of the vessels in a cleanly condition? — We 
have had prosecutions for not complying with such a 
regulation, and we insist on milk exposed for sale being 


that if the animal itself i 
will not be tuberculous. 

2707. In this particular instance to which you refer 
was the milk sold to the public from this herd?— Some 
or it- was. 

Co™ 11 , if ordm to glw proof of the faith 
ioel S “ h “' would ll " e been ? uite prepared to 
. ex P® nse consequent on having that herd 
» S’/ i,d , P°" r ;° »o?-They would" 
2709. That allows certainly, I thiulr, the desire they 
had to carry out to the fullest extent every power eon 


2712. Your lady inspector, you told us, devoted her 
time and energy to the inspection of the shops wherein 
the milk is exposed for sale? — Certainly. 

2713. Have you had any difficulty in inducing the 
shopkeepers to conform with the regulations laid down? 
—Not on the whole. Some of them do not like new- 
fangled things. There is one point with which I 
would like to deal — the question of exposure. Our 
officers have been so active that now, in many shops, 
the vendors will not expose the milk at all. They will 
keep it in a room or press. Our lady inspector has stood 
outside a shop and seen children go in with a jug and 
come out with milk in it, and when she went into the 
shop afterwards she was told they had no mill,- I 
have a very strong opinion on that matter of exposure. 
I should say that any milk or food found on licensed 
premises should be considered for the purpose of 
inspection as exposed. As far as food is con- 
cerned, margarine might be kept under the counter and 
handed out to a customer, and our inspectors have no 
power to insist on having a sample, because the article 
is not exposed to view. In this way, vendors can 
defeat our best efforts. 

2714. Mr. O’Brien.— You mean that if I were to go 
into a shop and ask for a pound of the best creamerv 
butter, the vendor might hand me out from under 
the counter margarine? — Yes. 

2715. And your Inspector has no power to go behind 
the counter? — None whatever. We have had numbers 
of prosecutions for refusal to sell. We have tested the 
question of exposure. 

2716. The Chairman. — You have never instituted a 
prosecution to determine whether the fact of milk hav- 
ing been sold after your Inspector had been informed 
there was none for sale, would not make the vendor 
liable to prosecution?— No, we had not that individual 

2717. I would be very curious to know what the 
decision would be, because it is a means whereby the 
intentions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order would be 
defeated? — I am afraid our solicitor would not take 
such a case as that. 

2718. This Commission is inquiring into the condi- 
tions in which milk is sold, and obviously it would be a 
matter of importance to discover whether or not the 
Order could be evaded in the way you indicate?— Yes, 
no doubt. In connection with the refusals to give 
samples to our Inspectors, there is a point I should like 
to bring before you, namely, that we find now that the 
people, rather than pay the high fines imposed for 
adulteration, have found it cheaper to refuse samples 
because the highest fine for refusal is £10. We would 
like the limit removed. I have a case pending where the 
man drove off in his cart and would not supply the 
hood Inspector. This man was fined before. 

2719. You can only prosecute him for refusal to sell 

i S' 0 " Ins ,P ector? — Yes, and the highest penalty is 

only £10, whereas for adulteration there is no limi t, 

2720. You made an allusion some time ago to the 
fact that you believed that it was necessary, when the 
cows went to grass in the summer, that there should 
be power to inspect them at grass, with regard to their 
condition and with regard to the condition of the water 
Supply-Yes. There is, of course, power for the Rural 
District Council to do it. We have found that the 
Rural District Council work with us very well. Before 
we register any purveyor we have a form that we send 
out to the District Council, saying that so and so has 
applied to us and asking them for a report. 
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2721. Do you find that the South Dublin and Rath- 
down District Councils have been of assistance to you? 
— Yes, they have been most helpful and loyal in that 
respect. Of course, we know nothing of their system 
of inspection in their own districts. 

2722. You act on the official document you receive 
from them? — Yes. In cases of infectious disease we 
communicate with the outlying districts, asking them to 
get the medical officer of health to visit the families of 
the stock owners, and they do so. 

2723. Mr. O’Breen. — That is in the Co. Dublin? — 
Yes. 

2724. Do you get milk coming by train? — Yes. 

2725. And you have no control over it at all? — No. 
There is very little milk delivered by train in our town- 
ship. There might be a little delivered at Milltown 
Station. 

2726. The Chairman. — Have you ever traced an out- 

. break of infectious disease to the milk supply? — No, we 

have not. 

2727. That shows it must be closely watched and 
looked after? — Yes. 

2728. Your experience in that respect is most happy ? 
— We have no eases. 

2729. How far do you think your efforts to secure 
a pure and cleanly supply of milk for the inhabitants 
of your district are restricted by want of additional 
powers? You have already suggested that you think 
licensing would be of enormous value? — Of enormous 
advantage. 

2730. What other suggestions do you make in ad- 
dition to that one; I mean, for the extension and am- 
plification of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — The 
question of exposure is a very serious one. 

2731. You have indicated that, and that the 
fines for refusal to sell to your officers should 
be increased? — Yes. Another point is this, that 
apparently we have no legal right to go into the 
kitchens where the vendor may keep the milk. Accord- 
ing to the Order, milk must not be kept in a kitchen or 
living room, but we can only enter the shops. 

2732. Though the shop may in itself be clean, the 

milk that is sold from the shop may be stored in un- 
healthy conditions? — Yes. I should say that any 

licensed premises should be open for inspection. 

2733. The store, as well as the shop? — Yes. 

2734. Is your Council in favour of having the ad- 
ministration of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order en- 
trusted to some Central Authority? — Yes. 

2735. Do you think it could be more efficiently car- 
ried out if the control was vested in some authority 
outside local influence? — Yes. We passed a resolution 
at our Council to that effect, and sent it to the dif- 
ferent Councils throughout Ireland. We passed the 
following resolution : — 

“ That the Royal Commission as to the spread of 
Tuberculosis having found that the disease is spread 
by means of infected milk, the District Coun- 
cil of Rathmines and Rathgar would earnestly press 
on the Government the necessity of placing the 
control of this important article of food under a 
State Department, the existing system of registra- 
tion being a failure, particularly in country districts, 
where there is practically no supervision. That a 
copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the Chief 
Secretary, the Local Government Board, and all the 
Urban District Councils.” 


That was in 1907, before the recent Order was made. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in manv dis- 
tricts they have refused to appoint inspectors. 

2736. The point you wish to make is this, that no 
matter how diligent your Council may be in the dis- 
charge of its duty, in enforcing the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order, if milk is sent from a 
district where the Order is not enfor6ed at all, or only 
laxly enforced, you are the victims of maladministra- 
tion in other districts? — Yes. 


2737. And in order to obviate that, you would su 
gest that all the Local Authorities ought to be eo 
trolled by some Central Authority, which would insi 
on all the provisions being enforced? — Yes, and we 
further. The Inspectors of the Department of Ag 
culture take samples of food, as yell as our inspe 
tors, and we think that is a duplication. 

2738. And the work would be more economical 
done if controlled from one centre? — Yes. 


2739. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Have you any 
authority, apart from the goodwill of the neighbouring 
Rural Authorities, to examine the sources of supply 
outside your own district? — No. We have no 
authority except by the permission of the Local 
Government Board. 

2740. So that practically your powers are limited to 
the analysis of milk? — Yes. 

2741. Mr. Wilson. — Then with regard to that same 
point, you have no power and you are limited by the 
good-will of your neighbours. Do you find that you 
have that good-will, and that you can inspect outside 
your own area? — We have never tried. We applied 
to the Local Government Board, but they declined to 
give us authority. 

2742. And quite apart from having authority, you- 
do not inspect in point of fact? — No. 

2743. Have you any system of bacteriological exami- 
nation for tuberculosis in the milk? — Yes, we send 
samples to the bacteriologist. 

2744. And what is the percentage of samples show- 
ing tuberculosis? — Perhaps Dr. Browne may be able 
to give you that information. 

2745. I may also ask him about the number of sus- 
pected cases of tuberculosis amongst cattle? — Yes, or 
Mr. Lambert. 

2746. Your area is mainly urban? — Yes. 

2747. And not much grass land in it? — None at all. 

2748. Your cows would leave your control for the six 
months in summer whilst they are in grass? — Yes. 

2749. Can you follow them? — No; once they are out- 
side our area we are done with them. 

2750. Would you be of opinion that there is less 
milk sold to-day than ten years ago — is there a de- 
crease in the quantity of milk sold?— I think it has 
largely increased. Of course, the number of dairy 
yards in the district has been very seriously reduced— 
by nearly one-half. 

2751. In number? — Yes. 

2752. And in cows? — Yes. 

2753. That is counterbalanced by more milk comma 
from the country? — Yes. 

2754. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
Rural Authorities in your neighbourhood really do look 
after your cows when they go out from you? — I be- 
lieve they do. I cannot say definitely, one way or 
another. 


2755. Would your opinion agreq. with that of Sir 
Charles Cameron, that the city milk supply is better 
than that which comes from the country? — Yes. 

2756. I am told that in certain other places they 
have a bye-law dealing with dairy shops, which would 
be a very useful one over here. Under that regulation 
no connection at all is allowed between the dairy shop 
and the dwelling house ; the dairy shop is a water-tight 
compartment? — I would be very strongly in favour 


2757. Obviously it could not be applied to every 
dairy shop at once? — No. 

2758. But it could in the re-construction or re- 
building of premises? — Yes. 

2759. There would be a difficulty in going into a 
man s private rooms? — Yes, but where there is such 
an important matter as pure milk concerned, I would 
not let any feeling interfere with the discharge of my 
duty. I am against dairy yards in urban district's 
or cities at all. 

2760. Why is that, seeing that your evidence is that 
the milk produced in cities is of a better quality than 
that produced in the country? — No; my point is with 
regard to tuberculosis. Cows that are kept in are kept 
in a certain atmosphere, very seldom less than 75 to 
90 degrees in the winter. They are let out in April, 
when the temperature often goes down to 40 degrees, 
and it is only natural that the cattle may contract 
lung diseases. I am speaking of years gone by, when 
I was at home in my father’s place, when cows were 
let out every day, summer and winter, for a certain 
tune. Cows should have at least three or four hours 
daily m the open air in the winter months. I would 
make an exception in the case of cattle fattened for 
slaughter ; but where cattle have to be let out early 
in April they run a very serious risk of contracting 
tuberculosis or other diseases. 

2761. Then it has been suggested that in the system 
ot inspection there should .be a county veterinary in- 
spector in charge of the local inspectors appointed by 
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the Rural District Council, and so forth? — I am afraid 
that would be a multiplication of officials. My con- 
tention is that the inspectors should be appointed in- 
dependently of these bodies, and of local influence in 
any way. I do not suggest that you want more 
superior inspection. 

2762. The system which you advocate is a distinctly 
different system from that which recommends a county 
officer? — Yes; I would not advocate that. 

2763. Prof. Mettam. — Y ou say in your precis of 
evidence, “ At present I understand there is a veteri- 
nary inspection with reference to pleuro-pneumonia, 
Scab and swine fever; why not extend the inspection 
to tuberculosis?” I presume from that, that you 
would recommend that tuberculosis should be sche- 
duled ? — Certainly. 

2764. And therefore, as regards the application of 
the tuberculin test, it is your Council's wish that re- 
acters should be got rid of; would you prefer that an 
animal that re-acts to the tuberculin test, whether it 
has got udder disease or not, should be got rid of? — I 
should say so, but Mr. Lambert and Dr. Browne will 
be better able to give you an opinion on that matter. 

2765. As regards the exposure of milk or food in a 
shop, would you prefer that any place that is licensed 
should be subject to total inspection? — Certainly. 

2766. And if it were exposed, not in the sense of 
being exhibited, it should be examined, as well as any 
food that might be hidden from view? — Yes. 

2767. The food that was hidden from view might be 
exposed for sale, but not exhibited? — Yes. 

2768. You have no means of examining the con- 
dition of the milk that you get from the country? — 
None whatever. 

2769. Do you know if samples of this milk are taken 
at all by any of your officers? — They take them in the 
ordinary way as the milk is being delivered from 
house to house. 

2770. The inspection is not made at the station? — 
We have only one station in the district, Milltown, 
and there is very little milk coming in there. 

2771. It comes in via the city? — Yes. 

2772. And have you reason to suspect that the milk 
is adulterated when you take samples? — Whether we 
suspect it or not, we take samples. 

2773. And you send these for bacteriological exami- 
nation? — Some of them, as the Medical Officer thinks 
necessary. 

2774. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou were saying that you in- 
spected every cow once a month; how many inspec- 
tors have you? — We have only one veterinary inspec- 
tor. 

2775. And how many cows are there, roughly, in 
your district?— About 320 or 330 in our Urban dis- 

2776. And are they inspected by one man? — Yes, 
by Mr. Lambert. 

2777. Can he manage to inspect that number? — Oh, 
easily. 

2778. I see in your precis that you recommend there 
should be no dairy yards in urban districts?— Yes. 

2779. Would not that make it very much more 
difficult to inspect the dairy yards? You have onlv 
one inspector at present, and even if you had two in- 
spectors, if they had to go outside it would be much 
more difficult to keep the yards inspected. Is your 
idea that dairy yards and dairy herds should be kept 
outside the town, but just on the limits of it, so that 
the animals would get fresh air and pasture, and at 
the same time be sufficiently near the city, so as not 
to add any great expense to the carriage of the milk? 
— Yes. 

2780. Unless you had them centralised in some par- 
ticular district it would make them much more diffi- 
cult to inspect?— The difficulty ought not to be taken 
mto account, if it would be advantageous. 

2781. Mr. Wilson. — You would like to have power 
to go and look after those outside farms, from which 
your milk supply comes? — Yes. 

2782. Mr. O’Brien.— A t the present time you have 
no such power? — No. 

2783. Miss McNeill.— W ith regard to the French 
requirement of having notices of conviction exposed 
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in the window of the vendor, one witness stated that 
he did not think that such an arrangement would be 
tolerated in this country? — Of course, it is very 
drastic; I know it is done in France, but I don’t know 
if it is done in any other country. 

2784. With regard to some other means of doing the 
same thing, and having regard to your approval of 
licensing milk vendors, would you have convictions 
endorsed upon the licences? — Yes, and I would have 
the licence withdrawn on the third conviction. 

2785. Regardless of the gravity of the offence? — 

Of course, it would be altogether in the hands of the 
magistrates. 

2786. I think you stated in your precis of evidence 
that you recommended that notification should be 
given to the Local Authorities on new cows being 
added to the herd? — Yes. 

2787. Do you think that possible? — Yes. 

2788. With regard to the control of the supply from 
outside districts, your idea is that grazing land should 
be licensed? — Yes; the main point would be the water 
supply. 

2789. Have you in your investigations any means 
of finding out how the vessels are cleansed when the 
cows are out in grass? — No ; except of course in our 
own district. When the milk comes in we examine 
the cans in which it is brought. 

2790. Would you suggest that when the cows are 
out on grass there should also be facilities for having 
the vessels scoured? — Certainly. 

2791. Have you any means of knowing whether 
dairy workers are living in contact with, say, a ease 
of infectious disease? — Of course, there is’a very heavy 
penalty for a case of that kind. 

2792. Has that case arisen? — Yes. When a notifi- 
cation of disease comes in, we find where the milk 
is supplied from, and if it is outside our own district, 
we communicate with the Officer of Health in that 
district, and he most courteously goes and inspects 
the place. 

2793. A case came to my knowledge where a child 
had measles, and also another case later, which were 
not notified, and in both of those cases the father had 
an occupation which would lead to the easy transmis- 
sion of the disease to other people?— The patients 
should have been removed to hospital and the place 
disinfected. 

2794. Another point that is essential is with regard 
to typhoid carriers. Do you think that satisfactory 
steps ought to be taken to secure that the dairy 
workers are not typhoid carriers? — Certainly. 

2795. Would you advocate that dairy workers who 
are suffering from an inflammatory sore throat should 
be kept away from contact with the milk?— Yes; in 
any suspicious case at all. 

2796. Do you make any suggestion as to how to 
avoid overlapping with the Department of Agricul- 
ture with regard to the inspection of milk?— Only the 
one main point, and that is that there should be the 
one system for the whole. 

2797. The Chairman. — What proportion of the milk 
sold in your district is raised in it?— I could scarcely 
tell you that, I am afraid. 

2798. A considerable quantity is brought in? — Yes. 

We have about one hundred and ten or one hundred 
and twenty registered outside purveyors. 

2799. Who have no dairies in the district? — Yes. 

2800. That would exceed the r umber who have got 
dairy yards? — Yes. We have only got about twenty- 
six yards. 

2801 Prof. Mettam.— W hat is the population of 
your district?— 38,000. 

2802. The Chairman. — You suggested in your precis 
ot evidence that before being bought, animals should 
be inspected and a certificate given? — Yes. 

2803. How far do you suggest that inspection 
should go. Would it include the application of the 
tuberculin test? — I would go as far as that. 

2804. And if the animal re-acted to the test, you 
believe that the local authority should have the power 
to forbid that animal being used as a supplier of milk 
in your district? — Certainly. 
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2805. Mr. Wilson. — Regardless of expense? — Yes. 

2806. As far as I have been able to estimate, it 
would approximately double the cost of milk? — I don’t 
know. 

2807. The Chairman. — The question of cost in Mr. 
Fawcett’s district would not deter in the same way 


as in other districts. You could afford to adopt more 
drastic and extensive methods in Rathmines, Mr.. 
Fawcett, than might bo possible in districts less 
favourably circumstanced, where there is a poor cle- 
ment? — We have a poor element in one district. 


Dr. Robert Browne examined. 


2808. The Chairman.— You are medical officer of 
health in the Rathmines and Rathgar Urban Districts? 
—Yes. 

2809. How long have you held that position? — 
Twelve or fourteen years — from 1898, I think it was. 

2810. Do you subscribe to the generally received 
theory that in order to safeguard the health of the in- 
habitants, it is essential that milk should be produced 
in a healthy and clean condition? — Yes, I am very 
strongly of that opinion. 

2811. And you also believe that if these conditions 
are not observed, that milk might possibly become a 
source of serious infection to the inhabitants of the 
district? — I do. 

2812. We have had from the Town Clerk a history 
of the means adopted for the purpose of ensuring the 
purity of the milk supply to your district. Can you 
tell us whether samples of milk have been supplied for 
bacteriological examination? — There have been. 

2813. Can you tell us what proportion have been 
certified as being infected with tubercle? — I don’t think 
we have had a single case. The results have been 
negative, as far as I remember. 

2814. With regard to tuberculosis? — Yes. The re- 

sults have been negative. Certainly, there was no 
positive sign of the tubercle bacilli in any case. 

2815. Prof. Mettam. — Do you know what kind of 
examination was made? — They developed cultures. 

2816. You do not know if the milk was inoculated 
into the animals? — No. 

2817. The Chairman. — Are you in favour of pasteur- 
ising or sterilising milk for the purpose of ensuring its 
cleanliness? — If it could not be helped, it is right to do 
so, but my idea is that if you get pure milk in its 
natural state you get it in its most nutritive form. 
Pasteurising and sterilising do not improve the milk. 
I am positive of that. I think that is the generally re- 
ceived opinion. 

2818. And you would be in favour of ensuring the 
cleanliness of the milk supply by other means than by 
sterilising or pasteurising? — That is my idea. 

2819. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not 
milk is used in your district for children as largely as 
you believe it should be? — I think it is, as far as I 
know. I think they take a lot of milk. I have no 
reason to believe that they do not. 

2820. You have no appointment under the Medical 
Charities Act? — No, I have not much experience now 
as to the conditions under which the children of the 
poor are brought up. That would come under the 
notice of the Dispensary Officer, but he has made no 
complaint to me. 

2821. Do you entertain the view that it would be 
desirable that the dairy stock should be inspected when 
they are on grass, as well as when they are confined in 
the owners’ yards? — Yes, that is a most important 
point. When the stock leave our district in summer 
and go on grass, no one has any control over them, and 
during this present dry season I have got hints that the 
dairymen wash their hands in the nearest ditch where 
there is the least drop of water, and naturally that 
ought to contaminate the milk supply. We have no 
power to examine the cows on grass. 

2822. Do you think it essential that that power 
should be conferred on the local authority? — Yes. 

2823. To enable them to investigate the conditions 
under which the cows are kept when on grass outside 
their own area? — Yes; I think it is important that they 
should be inspected in the summer as well as in the 
winter. 

2824. Do you think that impure water given to the 
cows is a source of danger? — That is a debatable point. 
There are a good many people who think that cows 
may take what they like, but my opinion is that there 


should be a pure water supply for. the cows for drinking 
and for cleaning the vessels. If the cows drink an im- 
pure supply, the vessels will in all probability be 
washed in the same water. 

2825. Do you believe that cows found to be affected 
with tuberculosis of the udder should be slaughtered 
and compensation paid to the owner by the local 
authorities ? — Y es. 

2826. And you don’t believe that the public have any 
right to complain of the burden this would impose, 
when undertaken for their protection? — I don’t think 
they ought. 

2827. We have been informed that a considerable 
quantity of the milk consumed in your district comes 
from an area outside your own? — It does. 

2828. And have no reports been made to you with 
regard to the condition in which the milk is supplied? 
We get reports sometimes from our own officers. 

2829. And have they reason to complain? — We have 
not discovered very much reason. The officers take 
samples of milk and get it examined. 

2830. That, I take it, is with a view to discover 
adulteration ? — Y es. 

2831. I am speaking now more on the question of 
cleanliness and the condition of the vessels in which 
the milk is conveyed? — We know that in many cases 
the vessels are not as clean as they ought to be. Miss 
Hayes will be able to give you more evidence on that 
point. 

2832. The Town Clerk has conveyed to the Commis- 
sion that in his opinion it would be desirable to extend 
the powers conferred on local authorities to enable them 
to inspect the stores or other buildings in which the 
milk is kept previous to its being sold. Are you of 
opinion that that should be done? — Yes, I am, de- 
cidedly. In fact, I may say that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of reading over and consulting with Mr. Faw- 
cett about his evidence, and I agree with everything h? 
h:r.- said. 

2833. Do you think it would be conducive to the 
general health of the cow, and consequently to the 
conditions under which the milk is produced, if the 
cows were allowed to go out on pasture for a certain 
time every day? — I believe so; and it would give an 
opportunity of cleaning their stalls properly, which it is 
very hard to do at present. 

2834. That would rather restrict the number who 
keep dairies within your district? — It would. 

2835. You would not consider that a matter for re- 
gret? — I would like to see all the dairy yards altogether 
outside the district. I think they should be kept in 
the country. There are some places in which the 
dairy yards are so surrounded by buildings that there 
cannot be proper ventilation, no matter how closely 
they may keep to the bye-laws. 

2836. It has been conveyed to the Commission that 
the milk produced in cities and urban districts is 
superior to that brought in from the country. Have you 
instituted any comparisons for the purpose of enabling 
you to form any opinion on that subject? — The milk in 
our district is better than what comes in, as a general 
rule. The reason for that, I think, would be that we 
can better inspect the premises. 

2837. Have you been able to trace infection to the 
milk supply? — No. 

2838. Would you be in favour of suspending a supply 
of milk from a source that is suspected? — I would, of 
course. 

2839. That power does not exist at the present 
moment? — No. 

2840. And you think it would be a safeguard to the 
public health if such a power were conferred on local 
authorities? — I do. 

2841. Do you believe that it would also facilitate the 
administration of local authorities, and render them 
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more efficient, if the power to license was also con- 
ferred on them? — Yes, that is my opinion. You must 
register every dairy. We have no control. If there 
was a licensing system there would be a certain 
amount of control and the licences could be withdrawn. 

2842. And you would insist that certain provisions 
in respect of light, air and ventilation should be made 
with regard to keeping all cows before a licence would 
be issued? — Decidedly. 

2843. Lady Everard. — W hat is your opinion of sepa- 
rated milk? — It is very poor. The only experience T 
have is that it might be fit for feeding pigs, hut it is 
not fit for children. 

2844. Is it your opinion that sterilising milk destroys 
some of its valuable properties? — Yes, but it is better 
to get it sterilised than impure. 

2845. Have you any experience of this new powder 
milk? — No. I don’t think it takes the place of fresh 
milk, but it is very useful when travelling. 

2846. One of the witnesses suggested it would be 
very useful in places where milk might bo easily con- 
taminated? — Decidedly so. 

2847. Suppose that at any time you know that a 
cow has a tuberculous udder, have you power in your 
district to prevent that cow being removed out of the 
district? — No. A ease happened in our district where 
two or three cows were infected. The cows were sold 
by auction and distributed all over the country. We 
wrote to the Local Government Board and informed 
them of the case, and they stated they could not inter- 
fere. 

2848. Was it a case of tuberculosis of the udder? — 
There was no tuberculosis of the udder in this case. 

2849. If a cow has tuberculosis of the udder, have 
you power to isolate that cow and prevent it being 
sold? — I don’t think we have. Mr. Lambert finds the 
dairymen very amenable in our district. Of course, 
when a case of infectious disease is reported, we send 
a sanitary sub-officer to make inquiries. We have 
printed forms that we send to the District Councils and 

County Councils stating, “ A case of havin« 

been notified in this district, it has been ascertained 

that the milk is supplied by of in 

your district. Will you kindly have inquiry made 
through your Medical Officer of Health if there is any 
illness at present, or has been at a recent date, amongst 
the members of the family or employees of said dairy 
proprietor, and oblige.” 
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2850. The Chairman. — Will you please substitute 
“ District Councils ” for “ County Councils,” because 
the County Council has no responsibility? — Yes. 

2851. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Have you ever 
known a case of tuberculosis in a human being that you 
had reason to believe was conveyed by drinking the 
milk of a tuberculous cow? — No. 

2852. Prof. Mettam. — About compensation, it was- 
suggested that cattle suffering from the tubercle should 
be killed, and the question of compensation then natur- 
ally arises. Do you think this compensation should be 
paid by the local authority? — I cannot give an opinion 
at all. 

2853. Supposing you had power to go outside your 
district, and you found a tuberculous cow and killed 
her, do you think that the people of Rathmines should 
pay for that, or should it be paid for by the State? — The 
State, of course; Rathmines should pay for nothing- 
I am afraid I cannot give you a definite opinion on that 
point, but I would like to see the cow killed. 

2854. Would you like to go outside your own dis- 
trict and inspect the cows in the district from which 
the milk supply has been drawn? — Yes. 

2855. Have you any goats in your district?— Very 
few. 

2856. Miss McNeill.— You spoke of sterilising and 
pasteurising injuring the milk? — Yes. 

2857. What injury do you think it does?— I think it 
precipitates a great deal of casein. 

2858. What do you think the effect of that would 
1>e -— I think it would be injurious to the child. 

2859. Do you make that statement as the result of 
personal observation?— No, but I don’t think there is 
the same amount of nourishment in the pasteurised 
as m the new milk. 

2860. Would you be surprised to know that Dr. 
Reitschel, of Dresden, as a result of eleven years' 
experiments, found no difference in the nutrition of 
children fed on raw milk and those fed on pasteurised 
milk? — I am not aware of this. 

2861. Prof. Mettam.— You would aim at getting a 
milk supply that did not require to be pasteurised or 
sterilised at all? — Yes. 


r . — “ “ recognised in me medical 

profession that pasteurising and sterilising alter the- 
nutritive quality of the milk to some extent? Yes. 

2863. Miss McNeill.— Dr. Rachael’s experiments are- 
a matter of direct observation of the children fed on 
pasteurised milk, as against the other theory that pas- 
teurising is injurious? — I don’t think it is a theorv 
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2864. The Chairman. — You have recently been ap- 
pointed Veterinary Inspector in the Rathmines Dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

2865. Following the lamented death of your father? 

2866. And previous to taking up the duties of Veteri- 
nary Inspector yourself, you had the advantage of as- 
sisting your father for a considerable time?— I had. 

2867. Do you find, speaking generally, that cow- 
keepers in the Rathmines district are willing to co- 
operate with the local authority in ensuring that the 

milk supply of the district is kept clean and healthy? 

They are. 

2868. Do you make a regular inspection of the cows 
in the district? — Yes, every month. 

2869. Is that inspection to see if they are kept in 
sanitary condition, or do you make an examination 
for the purpose of ascertaining what state of health 


health. 


i examination to see whether they are i 


2870. Have you iouud any animal suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder?— No. I found a lot of sus- 
pected cases, and got the milk analysed, but I have 
not been able to confirm my suspicions. 

2871. Is the suspected animal allowed to remain in 
the herd until it is determined whether it is suffering 
horn tuberculosis or not?— It is isolated. 

2872. What becomes of the milk?— It is not sold. 

y°“- tIl ! 1 , 'k that that is loyally carried out 
on the part ot.the dairykeepers in your district?— I do 
not think it is. As far as the inspectors can do so, 


they watch them, but could never catch them using; 
the milk. Of course, it is very difficult to watch them 
always. 

2874. It is practically impossible to do that. At all 
events, you impose on them the condition of with- 
holding from public sale the milk produced by these 
animals for a probationary period? — Yes. 

2875. And you have never been able to get certifi- 
cates which warranted you in calling upon your Coun- 
cil to order the destruction of a beast? — No: I have 
tested two animals, and they re-acted to the test. I 
reported the matter to the Department of Agriculture, 
and their answer was that as it was not a case of tuber- 
culosis of the udder, they could not interfere, and the 
animals were left free. 

2876. Do you find many other maladies and diseases 

located in the udders of cows besides tuberculosis? 

There are mammitis, abscesses, milk boils, sore teats,.- 
and fibrous thickenings, but it is now rare to find one 
of these objectionably cases. 

2877. What is done in these cases? — The animals are 
also put aside until the milk is tested. Where the 
cows were, affected the owners were told to get rid of 
them, and they always did get rid of them. 

2878. That was a case of distributing the mischief 
into some other district? — Yes. 

2879. Do you think that is an economicallv sound ' 
theory to follow?— No; but we have no option'. 

2880. I am not finding fault with your administra- 
tion ; I wanted to know your opinion on the matter. 
Do you think it would be in the interest of the Centra! 
Authority , the State, for example, to encourage the 
dissemination of disease by that means? — No. 
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2881. And do you think that animals affected in the 
way you describe ought to be put into some sort of 
hospital for treatment and kept there until they are 
certified as sound and healthy? — Yes. 

2882. At all events, you believe that they should not 
be sent to disseminate disease in other districts when 
they have been turned out of your own? — No. 

2888. Have you had an opportunity of watching the 
condition of the milkers and those who were engaged 
in the care of the cows as to their cleanliness? — Yes: 
I go round when they are milking and look at tlieir 
hands. On this score I think we have no reason to 
complain. 

2884. You have very satisfactory results from the 
fact that they know they are liable to inspection and 
prosecution if they violate the conditions laid down in 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

2885. And have the owners of dairies been diligent 
in their desire to assist you in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Order? — Yes. 

2886. I take it that you have not much to do with 
the milk shops or the place where the milk is sold?— 
No; Miss Hayes inspects those. 

2887. And I see you suggest that where there are 
suspicious symptoms, such as wasting and coughing, 
the veterinary inspector should be empowered to applv 
the tuberculin test? — Yes. 

2888. And you suggest that animals that re-act under 
this test should be slaughtered? — Yes, certainly. 

2889. You think that they are a possible source of 
infection and mischief? — I do. 

2890. Would you condemn all animals that re-act to 
the tuberculin test? — I would. 

2891. You think it is unsafe to use milk from anv 
animal that would re-act? — I do not think that it is un- 
safe to use the milk, but they may infect the other 
animals by coughing over the food. 

2892. That would be a most drastic and most ex- 
pensive remedy to enforce — to slaughter all the 
animals that re-acted to the test? — It would. There 
would be very few that would re-act. That is my ex- 
perience up to the present. 

2893. Have you ever subjected a whole herd to the 
tuberculin lest and ascertained what number would 
re-act? — There were only five in the herd I examined; 
it was a private gentleman’s herd. One of them re- 
acted, it was a perfectly healthy-looking animal too; it 
had to be slaughtered, and it had tuberculosis in the 
lung. 

2894. Not tuberculosis of the udder, but tuberculous 
lesions were found in the carcass? — In the lung. 

2895. We had another instance brought under our 
observation in which a fairly large herd was subjected 
to the test, and almost fifty per cent, re-acted, although 
it was regarded as an extremely healthy herd. You 
have never had an unfortunate experience of that kind? 
—No. 


2896. Are you of opinion that cowkeepers should be 
licensed rather than registered? — Yes. 

2897. What other suggestions have you to make that 
would increase the efficiency of loeai inspection, and 
secure the production of milk under better conditions 
than those that exist? — I do not know of anything 
except licensing, and to see that they get a proper 
class of men as owners. 

2898. You are dealing now with the owner in the 
first instance? — Yes. 

2899. And you think that men of good character and 
standing should be the men on whom the licence should 
be conferred? — Yes. 

2900. You would not confer licences indiscriminately? 


2901. You would like to exercise some discretion as 
to the personal character of the person that would be 
licensed? — Yes. 


2902. You think that notwithstanding his assertions 
that he would carry out the regulations laid down, in 
7?® ca , se ? f S0lne eow owners there would be a great 
difficulty in getting them to do so?— Yes. 

2903. Do you think it desirable that powers should 
be given to inspect the house and surroundings of people 

connected with the milk trade?— I do. 

2904. I take it you believe that if these people were 
in contact with infectious disease that they should be 
suspended from their work?— Yes, for some time. 


2905. Do you think that the water supply for animals 
in summer time, when they are on grass, is a matter 
of importance? — I should think it a matter of great 
importance, especially this last summer. 

2906. Do you think it desirable that local authorities 
should have the power to go into the districts where the 
animals are being pastured for the purpose of inspect- 
ing as to whether or not the water supply was adequate 
and pure? — I do. 

2907. Lady Eveuaud. — Suppose you find in your dis- 
trict an animal with a tuberculous udder, what do you 
do to prevent that animal spreading the disease? — I 
would serve notice to have it isolated, and report it to 
the Local Government Board. 

2908. Not to your District Council? — I would report 
it to them too. 

2909. Who would give the order to have the animal 
slaughtered? — The Local Government Board. 

2910. How long after your report to them would that 
order be given? — It might be a week. 

2911. We have it in evidence that when you dis- 
cover an animal in the herd badly infected, you had 
no power to keep that animal under supervision until 
it is slaughtered, and that the animal could be sold. 
The witness said, “We never find the cow there when 
we go back again ”? — I have no trouble of that kind. 
If they get compensation they could not hesitate. 

2912. Do you think that the legal compensation 
allowed is sufficient? — Yes. 

2913. For a good cow? — If you take an average. A 
cow that would be emaciated would not be worth more 
than £10. 

2914. Is it your opinion that if the limit of compen- 
sation were raised, the people would not be so inclined 
to hide or get rid of their cows? — Yes. 

2915. The Chairman. — Supposing the owner of a 
cow had bought it a week or two before in the market, 
and paid £20 for it, and bought the animal in the belief 
that it was perfectly sound and healthy, but was so un- 
fortunate to discover that it had tuberculosis of the 
udder, would you hesitate in ordering the slaughter of 
the cow? — I would not, but I would feel that it was 
very hard luck on the owner of the cow in this instance. 

2916. Would you not think that it would facilitate 
this portion of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order if a 
discretion was left to an officer occupying your position 
to determine the compensation to be paid in each ease? 
— I would, certainly. 

2917. I put that question to Mr. Watson, Veterinary 
Inspector of the Dublin Corporation, and that was also 
his view. One naturally hesitates to make an order 
which inflicts a financial loss on an individual who has 
himself not been responsible for, or guilty of, a criminal 
or negligent act? — Yes. 

2918. Lady Everaud. — The cows are out in summer 
on grass. In that case have you any power to inspect 
them? — No. 

2919. Do you think it desirable that you should have 
the power to follow them?— Yes. I think it is desir- 
able that they should be inspected in the summer as 
well as in the winter. 

2920. As a matter of fact, do you know whether the 

cows are inspected or not when they are on grass? I 

do not think they are. 

2921. Do you submit that the bull that does not pass 
the test might transmit tuberculosis, and that that 
would be a danger? — Yes. 

2922. Mr. Wilson. — Do you know how many cows 
there are in your area?— There were 326 last month. 

2923. Among those, you know of no suspicious case 
of tuberculosis at the present moment? — No. 

2924. There were no recognisably tuberculous cows 
in your district?— No. It is very much better than it 
was twelve months or two years ago. There used to 
be a tremendous number of cows in the district with 
fibrous thickenings. 

2925. You have no reason to suppose that the people 
in your district hide their cows away from inspection 
in outlying sheds? — No, I do not think it would be 
possible for the owners to hide them. 

2926. I want to go a little further into this case 
quoted by Mr. Fawcett. He states in his summary of 
evidence that “ a cow purchased by a resident in this 
township was found to be suffering from tuberculosis.” 
Was that a clinical test? — The cow re-acted, though 
apparently healthy. 
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2927. That was not confirmed by the milk examina- 
tion? — No. They said that the milk was of a poor 
quality, and that no bacilli were discovered. 

2928. The second cow also re-acted to the same test? 
—Yes. 

2929. Was she slaughtered?— No. In regard to the 
first cow, the owners’ suspicions were aroused by the 
quality of the milk. I suggested that ho should test it, 
and he did so. He had only had the cow for a fortnight 
and he got it slaughtered. We found lesions in the 
lung. The same man went to the same herd to get a 
second cow, and would not purchase without the 
tuberculin test being applied. 

2930. That cow re -acted and went back into the herd? 
—Yes. 

2931. Then a week or so afterwards the whole herd 
was advertised for sale? — Yes. 

2932. The suggestion offered was that the herd was 
tuberculous — was not that what you intended to sug- 
gest — the whole twenty -six cows? — No. 

2933. Why did you want to prevent the sale of the 
herd? — To prevent the cow that was tested being 
bought by some private owner as a milking cow. She 
re-acted very badly to the test." 

2934. By re-acting very badly to the test, would not 
that suggest that there was very little wrong with her? 

Prof. Mettam. — That sometimes occurs. 

Witness . — She had exactly the same re-action as the 
one we destroyed. 

2935. Mr. Wilson. — Was the carcass of the animal 
that showed tuberculous lesions in the lung fit for food? 
— I do not think so. 

2936. There was no evidence of tuberculosis in this 
herd, except in the case of the two animals that re- 
acted? — That is so. 

2937. Prom the little I know of the subject in my 
own area, there is not a herd in the country to which 
exactly the same thing would not apply. I do not 
know of any herd where the probability would not be 
that a fair proportion of the cows would re-act? — The 
whole thing was to prevent that second cow being sold. 

2938. It is interesting to know why you wished to 
prevent the sale of a herd of which only two cows re- 
acted, because there arc many thousands of cows of the 
same kind in Ireland? — We just wished to see if any- 
thing could be done. The Local Government Board, 
when we approached them on the matter, said they 
could do nothing. 

2939. I am very glad to have this matter cleared 
up, because the impression left on my mind was that 
this herd was clinically tuberculous, and that you had 
no power in the matter. 

2940. Prof. Mettam. — As regards the re-action to the 
tuberculin test, you may get a re-action in an animal 
only slightly affected with tuberculosis, and the re- 
action evidenced by any animal is not indicative of the 
amount of tuberculosis present? — No. 

2941. I take it that it is not every cow that re-acted 
that you would condemn to slaughter? — No, unless 1 
had some suspicion before that there was something 

2942. In other words, that there would be a certain 
amount of clinical tuberculosis in evidence? — Yes. 

2948. When an animal is affected clinically, it is 
possible that it is suffering from what is known as open 
tuberculosis? — Yes. 

2944. That is to say, it is disseminating the virus of 
tu berculosis ? — Y es . 

2945. And you think it would be well to get rid of 
that animal? — Yes. 


2946. And is what you insist on, that you should have 
power to get rid of an animal that is clinically tubercu- 
lous, after you have shown by the application of the 
tuberculin test that it is affected? — Yes. 

^ 2947. .£10 is the maximum compensation allowed?— 


2948. You say you think that quite sufficient?— Yes, 
in an animal that is clinically tuberculous. 


2949. I take it you are of opinion that 
is tuberculous is an animal that is in a 
dition, as a rule? — Yes. 


animal that 
ry poor con- 


29.>0 Do you believe that an animal might ha 
tuberculosis of its other organs besides the udder ai 
still give tuberculous milk? — No, I do not. 
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2951. Is it possible that an animal may have tuber- 
culosis of the udder, and the lesion not be evident, even 
on careful clinical examination? — Yes. 

2952. And is it possible that an animal may have 

tuberculosis of the udder and only occasionally give 
tubercle in the milk? — Yes. ... 

2953. If the milk of an animal suspected of giving 
tuberculous milk is to be thoroughly examined, several 
samples should be taken? — Yes. 

2954. And they should be examined bacteriologi- 
eally? — Yes. 

2955. By animal experiment? — They should be, but 
they are not. 

2956. Animal experiment is the only true means of 
identifying tuberculosis? — Yes. 

2957. Mr. Wilson. — I wish to ask one question. You 
have different samples of the milk examined? — Yes. 

2958. But not by the method of the inoculation of 

guinea pigs? — No. There is only a certain sum 

allowed, and they could not do the examination by the 
animal process. 

Prof. Mettam. — That minimises the value of the ex- 
periment altogether. 

2959. Mr. O’Brien. — You say in your summary of 
evidence that you used to find a lot of dirty-handed 
milkers? — Some time ago; yes. 

2960. Was it that they had no idea of cleanliness, or 
was it because they had no facilities for cleanliness? — 

I think it was because they had no idea. 

2961. Generally speaking, are the milkers given pro- 
per facilities for keeping their hands and clothes clean? 

2962. Do the milkers in your district wear overalls? 

— No. 

2963. Just their ordinary clothes? — Yes. 

2964. Do you not think that their ordinary clothes 
get rather dirty and greasy? — Yes. 

2965. And are rather apt to lead to the possibility of 
dirt getting into the milk? — Yes; I do think they 
should wear overalls. 

2966. Do you find the milkers milking dry-handed? 

— I have. 

2967. Do they occasionally milk dry-handed? — Yes. 

2968. That is very rare? — It is. 

2969. Do you think they do it as well that way? — I 
do not think there is much difference. The majority 
of them damp their hands. 

2970. Do you think that the practice of damping the 
hand — milking a little into the hand, or worse still, 
putting their hand into the pail, is one of the chief 
sources of dirty milk? — Yes. 

2971. Do you think it would be possible to insist on 
the milkers milking dry -handed? — I do not think it 
would be possible to watch them. They might do it 
if you were watching them. 

2972. Do you think it is always more difficult to milk 
dry -handed ? — Yes. 

2973. In certain places in Lancashire, the farmers 
have insisted on it and have gone with a stick to the 
men who did not do it? — Of course, they only want 
to be educated up to it. 

2974. Some people here have been of opinion that 
you could not do it dry -handed? — It would take more 
time, and it would be more difficult. 

2975. Prof. Mettam. — What was exactly in your mind 
when you wrote this paragraph in your precis of evi- 
dence : “ I hold that no person should be allowed to 
keep a bull at stud unless he possesses a certificate that 
the animal has passed the tuberculin test. Unless this 
be done, it is practically useless to try to stamp out 
tuberculosis in cattle ”?— I thought that in a ease 
where several of the offspring of a certain bull were 
affected that the cows had produced tuberculous calves. 

2976. You do not think tuberculosis is hereditarv? — 

I think so. 

2977. Mr. Wilson.— T he calves turned out tubercu- 
lous?— Not exactly, but they contracted it. I have 
seen in a particular place within the last- five months, 
where four calves up to six months old had tubercu- 

2978. Prof. Mettam. — But the infection may have 
occurred after birth?— Yes, but it is rather peculiar 
that they should all be from one bull. 

2979. Not if all were exposed to the same infection? 

— There were several calves that were exposed to the 
same infection and they were not infected. 

- N 2 
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2980. The Chairman.— You are, I understand, a 
"Sanitary Sub-Officer in the Rathmines and Rathgar 
Urban District? — Yes. 

2981. And part of your duty is to inspect shops 
-wherein milk is sold?— That is principally my duty. 

2982. Do you find that the condition under which 
milk is generally sold fairly satisfactory?— I do. 1 
have been appointed more than ten years to this posi- 
tion, and when I was appointed there were about forty 
'dairies m the district. There are a similar number 
now, but they have decreased in one way and in- 
creased in another. By that I mean that about one- 
tourth of the forty dairies that then existed have dis- 
continued to sell milk because they would not comply 
with the Bye-laws, and they have been replaced, not 
m the same premises, but in various other places 
throughout the district, by nearly a dozen more, who 
are willing to comply with the law. 

2983. Are these vendors who produce the milk them- 
selves, or are they people who sell milk that is brought 

, th , e . outside?— A great many of them sell the 
milk that they buy from another source. 

2984. Do you think they are at all anxious to evade 
the inspection which you feel bound to give in order 
to ascertain the conditions in which the milk is kept? 
—At first they were not. When I went over these 
dairies first the people had a certain idea of cleanliness, 
.^l no * a , s regards details. Milk vessels were washed 
without due attention to the proper cleansing of the 
cavities, resulting in the lodgment of the milk therein 
and later producing verdigris. I had also great 
difficulty regarding the cleaning of the interior of brass 
taps attached to milk churns. In the majority of 
cases the custom was to simply allow water to flow 
through, for the purpose of cleansing, and when I 
suggested the taps should be unscrewed, in order to 
cleanse the cavities, I was informed that by doin- so 
the tap would afterwards leak. Often I turned the 
churns up so that I could examine the tap, and 
the result was that verdigris was discovered. I, how- 
ever, got over that difficulty by degrees, and now, not 
only are all the taps unscrewed and thoroughly cleansed 
daily, but they are constantly boiled. The inspections 
are made on an average once a week, and never on 
the same day of the week, so that the people may 
not know on what day to expect me. I should say the 
first thing I paid particular attention to was the 
covering of the milk. In some vessels I have in the 
summer season counted up to fifty flies in the milk, 
the people not being accustomed to keep their milk 
covered, used to forget to put on the canvas. This 
summer I only found one fly in the milk. I discovered 
that in some of the dairies I could not always find 
the same number of cans. They began to diminish 
in number, and afterwards when I discovered some of 
these cans in other dairy shops where they had re- 
tailed milk to ordinary purveyors they were in a dirty 
state. In one of the cases I gave a caution, and after- 
wards I took a prosecution and the man was fined. 

2985. That had a salutary effect?— Yes. One day I 
took exception to a churn that was in a shop-it came 
from an outlying district; the next day I saw an- 
•other churn, which was clean, and I w as told that 
that churn was for Miss Hayes’ inspection. In the 
I ■ insnLt purveyors with no dairy yard attached 

L “!F fc A h drama 8 e the premises, and when that 
vA«i r !ri a f reat d $ al 1S , donc - 1 inspect about 200 
vessels in the day, and carefully examine all the screws 
and cavities connected therewith. Of course the 
people do not like the cavities to be examS,’ they 
•consider it too particular. They are, however 
there 11 ?? °!l ^ P ? Ufc , e to me " Ia places where 

-m ft, “f a “ itebl « is erected 
m tlie yard to keep vessels and milk. I have to deal 
■ “? although I show them many 

tails I get the greatest politeness, even after a pro- 
secution. About the can, disappearing, our nowSrs 
are rather limited. The people, if they have a vessel 
dirty and unfit for inspection, can leave it in another 
apartment m the house, and I have no power to enter 
that apartment, and if I had I would be told the vessel 
lives ’ “ “ " a t0 ‘ for thens! 

d ? *hink it would bo desirable that powers 
S d „» 6 c “ fe ™ a «“> local authority to enable 
their officer to inspect any portion of the house in 


Miss Honoria M. Hayes examined. 


which the milk is stored?— Yes. There was a very 
good suggestion offered here to-day, that of having 
the dairy independent of the house altogether, be- 
cause it would be a very difficult thing for people to 
go out of the shop and go to the back of the premises 
to give milk. 

298(. Mr. Wilson. — You would be very much in 
favour of sealing up all the dairy premises?— Yes. 

2988- The Chairman.— It would be a very drastic 
remedy, no doubt?— Yes. The present state of affairs 
is very inconvenient. Supposing I had the power to 
examine the whole house and I went to procure a 
sample of milk, and suppose I found a churn of milk 
ln a kitchen or parlour, there is the difficulty that it 
is not exposed for sale, according to the Food and 
Drugs Act. 

2989. The suggestion, I take it, is this, that where 
premises are licensed for the sale of a certain article, 
it should be considered that whatever quantity of that 
article is stored in the place was part and parcel of 
the article in commerce?— Quite so, whether it is 
exposed or not. . . 

2990. Because it is quite obvious that difficulties 
would arise and means be adopted to defeat the ends 
tor which the Rules w-ould be made?— Yes. When the 
milk is brought in churns from the country, where 
perhaps the supervision is not very active— when the 
milk comes in very early in the morning by the 
trains, and is emptied into a clean churn, I~ have 
no chance of examining the can in which the milk 
" a ? . br °ught. I have here a specimen of foreign 
bodies strained out of a sample of buttermilk sent up 
from the country to a person in town, who retails it 
to a person in Rathmines; the buttermilk contained 
o0 per cent, of added water, in addition to the 25 per 
cent, allowed by law. In order to try and get the 
man out of the trouble if he were not guilty, I waited 
„ ’ S? , a s , ec ° nd consignment from the same source 
would be adulterated. I found in the second case 
hat the milk when it reached the vendor was adul- 

™ th 41 Per cent, of added water in addition 
to the 2 a per cent, allowed. I brought a sample of the 
strainings of the milk to Sir Charles Cameron and his 
report was:— Weighs 21 grains; composed chiefly 
of cow hair, but contains minute quantities of vege- 
table matter; dung; a few fragments of flies and 
fL °L micr °' or ? ani sms ” I took the sample 

toVoo XZSnT 

"W?? buttermilk largely vended in Rathmines?— 
Not very largely. Sometimes for part of the year new 
ffi.v h,Z ry T r f’ "fu ifc the vendors better to 

2992. You have no supervision over buttermilk that 

iTm o b ver U th d f ° r t 3 !? 689 ' 1 haV6 ’ but nofc le g a % 

I am over the workshops as well, and I go into the 

bakeries and examine the milk. I get thi people to 
hrJ« j° protect it ’from contamination. I consider 
brass mdicators in the interior of churns should not 
be allowed. Where the churns contain new milk it 
is bad enough, but in the case of buttermilk they are 
simply poisonous. When churns of this kind are used 
to contain buttermilk for sale in dairies I tell the 
people to thoroughly cleanse the indicator before 
putting in the milk, and to rub a little butter on it 
in order to lessen the danger caused by the buttermilk 
coming in direct contact with the brass, and also 
according as the milk is sold, and the brass becomes 
more and more exposed, to rub the indicator from the 
surface of the milk upwards, not down, for fear of 
any lodgment that might possibly accumulate being 
introduced into the milk. Some have done that 
scrupulously. Buttermilk comes in from the country 
in churns with brass indicators that are simply 
covered with verdigris. I had a prosecution the other 
day on that point. 

dSAIs" 5 b " tt “” i,k 

2994. What penalty was imposed?— 5s. fine and 5s 
costs. 

2995. Do you think that that is sufficient to meet 
the crimmahty of the case ?-No. But in this case 
the defence put forward was that the milk was not for 
sale th e Order relating to the cleanliness of vessels 
only applies to vessels containing milk for sale— and 
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it was alleged that the milk in question was for baking 
purposes; however, I do not think the fines are 
sufficient at all. 

2996. Or a sufficient deterrent to others? — No, I do 
not think so. Then as regards the milk being exposed 
in the shop. I used to be able to get a good deal of 
milk at first, but then it began to disappear, and I was 
told there was no milk; but within my view, in rooms 
off the shop; I could see vessels under sideboards, and 
children coming out with milk. It was only this 
week a child went into a shop while I was there 
and asked for a halfpennyworth of milk. The person 
in charge asked for whom it was, and when told 
requested the child to come by-and-by. I asked 
the vendor if she had all her cans in view in the 
shop, and she said yes. She had been fined before 
for bavin" dirty cans, and since that prosecution 
almost all the cans have disappeared out of her shop. 
I havo traced milk sold in a kitchen. I could never 
get it in the shop. I happened to go in one day when 
it was being supplied out of the kitchen. When I 
saw it sold I had power to enter, and I found that the 
milk ■was kept in a shut-up press in which there were 
linen and groceries, and the milk was served out of 
an open can. When I opened the press it had an 
extremely unpleasant smell. I told the lady I would 
have to prosecute, and told her to bring the milk 
into the shop. I had not my sample requisites with 
me at the time, and I went away for them. I was 
barely half an hour away when I returned to the shop 
and all the milk was gone. I made inquiries among 
some very poor people as to where they got the milk 
and was informed it was supplied from the kitchen. 
I asked them would they mind getting it for me and 
they would be compensated for the loss of their day 
giving evidence, and the poorest of them said they 
would not give the person away. I kept this same 
shop under observation, and one evening in January, 
between 6 and 7 o'clock, I walked up and down on 
the opposite side, where there was no light. I saw 
a small child going into the shop, and an attendant 
coming out of the kitchen; taking the vessel from 
the child, she returned with it to the kitchen, and 
subsequently returned to the shop and handed the 
vessel to the child ; afterwards I saw the child 
coming out with milk in the vessel. I asked the 
child where the milk came from, and she told 
me from an inner apartment. I went into the shop 
and said I wanted a pennyworth of milk out of 
the kitchen. “I have not got it,” I was told. I 
said. “ You are after selling it to this child,” and 
fortunately she allowed me in. The kitchen was not 
kept clean. This was a second offence. I took a 
sample, and the Certificate was, “ Adulterated with 36 
per cent, of added water. ' ' Proceedings were 
instituted, and a fine of .£3 imposed for the first 
offence, of keeping milk for sale in a press in the 
kitchen, and £1 for the second offence. A fine of 
£o was imposed for the adulteration, although there 
were several previous convictions in this respect. 
There was another case of selling milk from a kitchen 
at a dairy, where for some years I could not get any 
milk for sampling purposes, and one day I found a 
little boy coming out with milk. I brought up the 
case, and the vendor was let off with a caution, and 
no penalty inflicted at all. 

2997. With regard to the poor, have you any op- 
portunity of discovering whether or not the children 
of the poor receive in your district a sufficient quan- 
tity of milk as food? — I cannot say as to its being 
sufficient, because a great deal of poverty exists, and 
sometimes people don’t make use of the money for 
milk for their children. They make use of it for other 
things. 

2998. No case has come under your observation in 
which the infant child was obviously suffering from 
want of proper treatment or nourishment? — No. There 
are not very many children bottle-fed amongst the 
very poor people. 

2999. Mr. O’Brien. — You mentioned just now that 
you could not get these poor people to get milk for 
you? — Yes. 

3000. For what reason did they refuse? — It was be- 
cause they would not get the vendor into trouble. In 
the case of stores, some of the dairy proprietors have 
a shop, and in the yard they have a store. I had a 
case not very long ago where I visited the store of 
the shop, and whenever I called attention to the milk 
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not’ being covered in the store it was done. The 
people don’t say “ it is not for sale.” On one occasion 
when visiting the store I asked for a pennyworth 
of new milk out of the churn in the store, and the 
man refused to give it. The mistress also said that 
she would not give it out of the store, but that she 
would give it out of the shop. When the man refused 
me I went into the shop to the mistress and she said 
that the milk in the store was milk that was about to 
be sent to somebody and the amount in it was marked 
down and could not be sold. I told her I only wanted 
a small quantity and that she could easily replace it, 
but she refused to give it. I instituted proceedings, 
and when serving the summons was told by the 
proprietor that the milk could not be sold because it 
was for churning. The ease came before the magis- 
trate, and a great many witnesses were examined. The 
cases against the defendants were dismissed because, 
although the man himself proved that the churn from 
which I asked the sample had been out in the car all 
the morning and milk had been sold from it, and that 
the milk in it was over from the morning’s delivery, 
the magistrate held it was not exposed for sale and 
therefore I had no legal right to ask for it. The man 
was asked whether if his supply in the shop ran short 
and if a customer came in, would he refuse that person 
a pint of milk from what he had in the store, and he 
said he would. The magistrate did not rely very much 
on the evidence, but in face of the law he had to dis- 
miss the case because the store was not open to the 
public. The same frauds are carried on as regards 
butter and margarine. 

3001. I am afraid we cannot go into the question of 
butter. You have already told us very explicitly, in- 
deed, the manner in which frauds are practised in 
order to evade the law with regard to exposure?: — Yes. 

3002. You also, I notice from your summary of evi- 
dence, desire to see skimmed milk labelled when offered 
for sale? — Yes. I saw some churns containing skimmed 
milk. To an ordinary observer it was like new milk. I 
was of opinion then that under the circumstances it 
should be labelled. I told these people to label the milk. 

They neglected to do so, and proceedings were institu- 
ted. The case was adjourned for the purpose of having 
the Board of Agriculture consulted, and the result of 
their evidence was that the labelling only applied to the 
milk in tins, not in open receptacles, such as crocks or 
chums. The defendant in that case wrote to the Board 
of Agriculture for a definite reply, and the case was 
adjourned purposely, and the reply was quoted against 

3003. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is there much 
skimmed milk sold in your district? — Not much. There 
is only one shop that sells skimmed milk. 

3004. "What is it used for? — Baking bread, princi- 
pally. I do not think people drink it much. 

3005. Mr. Wilson. — W ith regard to the cleansing of 
vessels, have the people a suitable water supply? — 

There is always a sufficient quantity of water, but I 
have not been present at the cleansing. In the summer 
time, when the cows go out to grass, I do not see the 
cans at all in some of the dairies. They have gone to 
the fields. As to the cleanliness of the vessels, I 
understand that the cans are cleansed at the fields. 

3006. I gather from what you say you would like to 
have power to follow these cans? — They should be under 
the supervision of some Authority. 

3007. They have that power at the present time, I 
take it, if they choose to use it? — That is so. 

3008. The point was that Urban Authorities would 
like to get power to go outside their own areas in order 
to see that the milk was handled under proper condi- 
tions? — Yes. 

3009. If such powers were given, you would prob- 
ably be one of those who would go to the country and 
see that the milk cans were properly treated? — Yes, 
but it would be more convenient for the local authority 
in the district where the land was situated to inspect 
them. 

3010. You referred just now to the very large per- 
centage of added water in buttermilk? — Yes. 

3011. There is no legal standard for buttermilk? — 

Yes, 25 per cent, of water present is supposed to be 
sufficient under any circumstances. 

3012. I rather gathered that there was no legal stan- 
dard? — The Food and Drugs Act gives 25 per cent. 
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3013. There is a habit I have seen in other parts of 
Ireland of bringing pig feeding in the returned empty 
vessels? — That does not go on in our district. 

3014. Mr. Campbell. — What becomes of the pig feed 
in Rathmines? — I suppose they bring other vessels for 
it. If we found cans with pig-feeding in them we 
would prosecute. 

3015. Mr. Wilson. — What would you substitute for 
the brass indicator? — An indentation or raised letters. 
I would like to show the Commission what the 
Rathmines Council have provided me with for the 
proper examination of the churns. This is an electric 
lamp. The churns are deep and difficult to examine, 
and the vendors will say that they are perfectly clean. 
Sometimes the milk store is in rather a dark place, and 
in order to ensure perfect inspection, the Council have 
provided this lamp, which enables me to closely examine 
the interior of the tankards. They have also provided 
me with this instrument, which has three points — one 
for the bottom of the churn, the second for the shoul- 
ders of the can and the seams down the side, and the 
third for the lid. By this instrument I can ascertain 
if all parts of the vessels are perfectly clean. 

3016. Mr. Campbell. — Is there a scarcity of milk in 
your area? — Yes. 

3017. What is it being sold at? — From 3d. to 4d. a 
quart. 

3018. Rathmines has not got a working popu- 
lation? — Yes, there are upwards of 300 tenants in the 
District Council’s cottages. 

3019. And are they able to pay 4d. a quart for milk? — 
It comes dearer on them, because they buy it in smaller 
quantities. 

3020. The present price of milk is such that the work- 
ing people are not able to get a proper supply of it? — 
They can get it for 3d. a quart. 

3021. Are they able to afford it? — I daresay they 
would for what they buy. 

3022. You don’t think that the children or the young 
people are in want of milk because of the high prices?— 
I cannot say that. For anybody that is in very poor 
circumstances, the Union supply the milk. 

3023. But still, taking an ordinary working man, do 
you think that he is getting enough milk for his family? 
— No. 

3024. Is there much separated milk brought in? — No. 
There is only one person that I know of that sells it. 

3025. What is it sold at? — Id. per quart. 

3026. Do you take samples of milk? — Yes. 

3027. How do you take the sample — do you take it 
off the cart? — In the course of delivery at the door; 
if I do not wish to take it out of the can he is delivering 
from, I can take it out of any other can on the cart. 

3028. Have you found the quality satisfactory ?— It is 
not too bad. I have had about sixty prosecutions for 
adulterated milk in ten years. 

3029. What has been the percentage of fat? I had 

only about eight cases of milk that was deprived of 
its fat? — Yes. 

3030. Does the analyst eertifv that the milk is 
deprived of its fat?— I have to rely on the analyst’s 
certificate. 

3031. Is that how he puts it? — Yes. 

3032. Does he say it contains added water? — Yes, if 
it does, and gives a certificate to that effect. 

3033. Sometimes it is certified that it is deprived of 

its fat?— Yes. 1 


3034. And sometimes the certificate is for added 
water? — Yes; there was a case where the milk was de- 
prived of its fat and there was added water. 

3035. You cannot tell me anything about the per- 
centage of fat found in the milk?— No. In milk that is. 
not adulterated or deprived of its fat we are only told 
that it is “ very rich,” “ rich,” “ above average,” 

average,” under average,” “ poor,” and " very 
poor ” and “ doubtful.” 

3036. Miss McNeill. — Don’t you get the specific per- 
centage? — No, except in the case of adulteration or the 
milk being deprived of its fat. 

3037. Mr. Campbell. — You get the details only when 
milk is adulterated or deprived of its fat? — Yes, not 
otherwise. 

3038. Do you examine the milk at the railway sta- 
tion? — We have only ltanelagh and Milltown stations in 
our district, and they don't deliver milk at these sta- 
tions. It would be a very good thing to examine the 
cleanliness of the can and the milk at the stations. 

3039. Mr. O’Brien. — You seem to have some diffi- 
culty about the cans that disappear from the shop? — 
Yes. 

3040. All the shops are registered? — They are. 

3041. Would it be a good thing if there was a regis- 
tration number on the cans too? — I thought of that 
also, but it would not work. 

3042. You think it would be absolutely of no use if 
the milk cans were numbered? — No, because there is 
a variation in the number of cans kept, and they have 
cans sometimes from other people. 

3043. Cans sent in from the country? — Yes, and some- 
times the milk runs short and they have to buy the 
milk on the road. I found a can in a shop and was told 
that it was left by a milkman. 


3044. In the shops where the milk is sent in from the 
country is the milk generally kept in the cans that it 
comes in, or is it put into another can?— In some cases 
it is kept in the cans. This week I got a churn out- 
side in the street which came from the country, and I 
took exception to it. We examined the interior of it, 
and found a yellow lodgment at the bottom, and 1 
told the vendor to warn the man that sent him in the 
vessel. 

3045. You have no power to prosecute a man in the 
country?— Yes, on the evidence of the man in the shop 
I can do it, when the offence occurs in our district. 

3046. Miss McNeill.— I n giving your evidence about, 
taking a sample of the milk, do you suggest that where 
the milk is sold, an Inspector ought to be able to take 
samples from any part of the house?— Yes, and that 
any can I find on the premises should be under mv 
supervision, as well as the can in the shop. If a person 
had milk in the kitchen and had added water in it, 
then if I were able to take a sample of that milk and 
could regard it as being exposed for sale, we could 
prosecute. We are sometimes told that the milk is 
watered for the vendor’s children, and I have seen 
cases where a pint of water is put in the can, and when 
a pint of the adulterated milk is sold, another pint of 
water is put in the can. 


*.. viuuumiubt . — uo you oeiieve that 

preservatives are used?— I don’t think so. The analyst 
is supposed to examine samples to see if preservatives 
that are injurious are present. 

3°48. Mr Campbell.— Do you permit of preservatives 
at all?— I don t know. I suppose a small quantitv is 
allowed. J 


3049. Don’t they 
sweet? — I have not 


use washing soda 
heard of it. 


to keep the 


milk 


Mr. Andrew Watson, j 
3050. The Chairman. — Mr. Watson, the Commission 
became so interested in regard to some points given in 
your valuable evidence on the last occasion, that I 
am afraid they omitted to inquire into some rather im- 
portant questions on which you desired to give informa- 
tion, and we shall now be very pleased to take up 
those questions which were not dealt with in your 
previous evidence. I see that you are of opinion 'that 
Article 10, sub-section 6, of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order, which deals with the means to be provided for 
the cleansing of milk vessels, should also be put in 
operation in the Dublin area?— I think I made some 
suggestion as to Article 7, sub-section 3, dealing with 


R.c.v.s. , examined. 

the cleansing of the interior of cowsheds, on which I 
am very strong. I would like to deal with that first, 
there are too many alternatives in that Article, and 
there is no definition of what sort of flags are to be 
used, nor what description of bricks, nor of what 
nature the, paving is to be, whether cobble stones, or 
rough paving setts, or what constitutes concrete.. All 
these should be defined. I know from experience in 
Dublin dairy yards that we asked the cowkeepers to 
put down concrete beds and concrete channel courses, 
and on account of there being no special definition in 
the Order of what concrete is, the concrete put down is 
of so infenor a character that in a week or a fortnight 
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it is broken up. I think, therefore, that it is of the 
greatest possible importance, if we are to have proper 
cowsheds, proper beds and proper channel courses, that 
there should be a definition, and I have drafted a defini- 
tion that would meet the case as follows : — 


“ Concrete for cow bed shall be formed of first 
layer of coarse gravel, etc., upon which is a two-inch 
layer of concrete (consisting of six parts of clean 
oravel and one part Portland cement), and over this 
again a two-inch layer of concrete, 5 to 2 fresh water 

sand and cement. 

*> 'i’ w0 inches 5 to 2 fresh water sand and cement. 

•• Three inches 0 to 1 parts of clean gravel and 


Portland cement. 

• * Four-inch broken stones. 


3051 Mr. Campbell.— Is not a two-inch layer rather 
thick’— I don’t think so, not for heavy cows standing 
there for months. I think it is much cheaper in the 
long run to lay down such a good bed as will stand for 

^3052. Do the cows’ udders nob get damaged on the 
concrete; is it not very cold?— I don’t think so. They 
usually have straw. 

3053. We have had cases of it reported to us; in 
fact we have had numerous cases in which farmers 
have had difficulty in keeping the quarters of udders 
sound, and several people said that they thought it 
was the cold concrete that was doing it. As you are 
aware, it is not always possible to have straw under the 
udder?— I don’t think there is much in that. I heard 
Dublin dairymen making a number of complaints 
against concrete, and their chief objection is that the 
animal is liable to slip, but I have never heard anyone 
complaining of the concrete causing sore udders. 

3054. Would it be possible to suggest something that 
would be kindlier— I cannot think of a better word— 
to lie upon? — Asphalt is nicer to lie on. 

3055. Would you be satisfied with tar, pitch and 
sand to grout in cobble stones? — Yes, if the cobble 
stones were set in cement 

3056. I have got a feeling that we should rather ad- 
vocate that kind of floor than concrete? — I would have 
no objection. 

3057. The Chairman. — It would not be less expen- 
sive? — It would be more expensive, I think. 

3058. Mr. Campbell. — Tar is not very dear, and the 
cobble stones are usually there in the yard. You don’t 
think there is any objection to that from a sanitary 
point of view? — No. 

3059. The cows would not be so liable to slip? — No. 

3060. And it would not be so cold? — It would have a 
more pleasant aspect. 

3061. Mr. O’Brien. — On that question of the concrete 
floor, and slipping on it, don’t you think that the cows 
which are fastened up with what are called bails get a 
great deal of support when they are rising, far more 
than if they were chained up? — I think the cow in bail 
has very little freedom. I think it is a very cruel way 
to keep a cow. It is, of course, the most effective way 
to keep a cow clean. 

3062. It is impossible, I think, to keep them clean 
except by the use of bails? — From the point of view 
of cleanliness, the cow in bails is better, but it looks a 
most cruel thing. 

The Chairman. — It is unpleasant for a cow to be 
standing, so to speak, at the edge of a precipice; if she 
varies her position she must stand in an uncomfortable 
way. 

3063. Mr. Campbell. — If you have the ordinary plan 
of having a division down to the shoulders of the cow, 
that is sufficient? — Yes. 

That is what we advocate, and I think it is being 
adopted generally by dairymen as being the best that 
they know of. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I cannot see any particular objection 
to the bails. The animals can move their heads up and 
down. They cannot move backwards or forwards. It 
is practically the only way that you can. keep animals 
clean, and in the case- of heavy cattle my experience is 
that they support themselves a good deal with the bails, 
and are not much inclined to slip. 

3064. Mr. Campbell. — How would you finish the 
floor? — Bough. 

3065. Prof. Mettam. — One objection to this concrete 
floor is that they bruise themselves considerably in get- 
ting up? — No. 
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3066. They get big knees?— Yes. 

3067. In Cheshire, they always use a puddled clay 
in front? — Yes. 

3068. The Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
say on this question of flooring? — I' suggest that the 
asphalting referred to in. sub-section 3 of Article 7 of the 
Order shall mean that the upper strata of concrete (viz., 
two inches) are replaced by asphalt, the other two strata 
remaining unchanged. I have mentioned the other two 
strata in connection with the concrete floor already. 

3069. How does that work out as regards cost as 
compared with concrete? — It is dearer. You have to 
bring big boilers into the premises, and this is bound 
to run into more money than concrete. 

3070. With reference to Article 10, sub-section 6, 
of the Order, you deal in your memorandum with the 
question as to the means to be provided for the cleans- 
ing of the vessels; do you believe that the existing 
methods are as effective as they should be? — They are 
not. I see in very few establishments proper boilers 
for preparing water for the scalding of churns or vessels. 

When they are asked how they will scald the vessels, 
they show you a small kettle, but that is not sufficient 
for the scalding of vessels. The churns are sometimes 
cleansed on the yard, but in most cases they are 
cleansed on the premises where the milk is sold. 

3071. They could be more easily provided with pro- 
per appliances for doing it in the shop than in the 
yard? — Yes, there is no way of boiling water in the 
yard- There is another thing I would like to see in 
force — a suitable stock of brushes for cleansing the 
churns, because I am afraid that the brushes that are 
used for this purpose are used for other purposes be- 
sides cleansing the vessels. 

3072. And you would make it a condition, just as you 
do for the washing of the hands of the milkers, that 
in connection with the cleaning of the vessels in the 
shops, brushes and other requisites that may be neces- 
sary should be provided? — That is so. 

3073. You entertain a strong view with regard to 
exposing milk for sale in shops abutting on living 
apartments? — I do. 

3074. We have heard evidence of frauds arising in 
consequence of that. We are told that the Sanitary 
Inspectors have not got power to enter any apartment 
other than the apartment in which the milk is ex- 
posed. Do you think it desirable that power should 
be conferred on the Sanitary Inspector to go into what- 
ever apartment milk is stored, even though it may 
not be the exact place where it is vended? — I dp, cer- 
tainly. I think it is very necessary. 

3075. There are some means adopted by vendors of 
evading the law; they refuse to supply samples on the 
plea that they have no milk for sale? — That is so. The 
milk in a great number of the dairy shops is bad enough 
without being brought into private apartments. 

3076. Prof. Mettam. — Would you recommend a 
lock-up milk shop, and every apartment in it open for 
inspection? — Yes. I am also very strongly of opinion 
that the Dairies and Milk Shops Order is not strong 
enough upon the fact that the shop should be used 
exclusively for the sale of milk and milk products. In 
some cases, you have the most incongruous things in 
a milk shop, and I have seen paraffin oil, turf, coal, 
and millinery in a milk shop. I certainly think that 
that portion of the Order is altogether too weak. 

3077. The Chairman. — You are not the only witness 
who has expressed that view. You entertain the 
opinion that where there is a suspicion with regard 
to the condition in which the milk is supplied, there 
should be power to suspend the sale of it? — Not alone 
to suspend, but the local authority ought to have full 
power to destroy all milk under suspicion, and to give 
compensation to the owner. In Dublin, we destroy 
the milk and allow compensation. If the Local 
Government Board were too stringent, we could, I 
believe, be surcharged for allowing the compensation. 

3078. The custom is that you, recognising the hard- 
ship imposed on the vendors by confiscating their milk, 
feel justified in giving compensation for what you de- 
stroy? — Yes. I think there ought to be some law 
whereby we would be legally protected for doing so. 

3079. I think you went into the question of the 
manure pit on the occasion of your previous exami- 
nation, so I take it that that is not one of the ques- 
tions on which you desire to amplify your evidence? 

— There is a difficulty in fixing the distance from the 
cowshed to the manure heap. If you fix the same 
figure in the city as in the country you would close 
up every dairy yard. Regard ought to be had to the 
number of times the manure is moved. 
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3080. Mr. Campbell. — And something depends upon 
the way in which it is kept there. If it is scattered 
all around the place, so that people’s clothes become 
contaminated with it, that is different from where it 
is kept in a proper receptacle? — Yes. 

3081. You would take into consideration also whether 
the milk was carried through that yard?— Yes. 

3082. The Board of Works’ witness said that they 
fixed sixty feet, not because it was absolutely neees- 
sary, but because it was safe? — I think it is scarcely 
necessary to put a manure pit that distance away. 

3083. The important thing is that it is so kept that 
it is not a source of contamination? — That is so. 

3084. The Chairman. — You say in your precis, “ No 
mention is ever made of the dairv yard or other build- 
ings in connection with the cowshed; nor does the 
present law admit any Regulations being made as to 
the construction of the other buildings, nor as to the 
surface of the yard.” You think that a verv undesir- 
able condition of things?— I think it is very undesir- 
able. It is impossible to have a clean cowshed with a 
yard whose surface is like a ploughed field in wet 
weather, and which is saturated with the excretions of 
the animal. We frequently go into the dairy yard 
and find it in the filthiest condition. I know that this 
fias been a serious cause of complaint, even by the 
Local Government Board Inspectors, but it appears we 
have no legal powers. Before we can bring in Bye- 
laws in respect of the yards we must get a special Act 
of Parliament. 

3085. There is no provision made in the law to im- 
— That is s 1 0 eanliness or sanitar y condition of the yard? 

3086. You gave us here an extract from the Glasgow 
Pohce Amendment Act of 1890 in reference to Article 
21 of the Cowsheds Order, and you state the extract 

would meet the requirements of this case? Yes. I 

do not think a word of the clauses I have given from 
the Glasgow Act should be left out. I think it is all 
wanted m dealing with this most important matter, 
lhese are the Clauses in the Act to which I refer :— 

Whenever it shall be certified to the Corporation 
by the Medical Officer or other registered medical 
practitioner that the outbreak or spread of infectious 
“ e , thc A is > on thc opinion of such 
Medical Officer or Medical Practitioner, attributable 
to the milk supplied by any eowkeeper, purveyor of 
milk, whether wholesale or retail, or occupier of 
a dairy milk store, milk shop, or to milk supplied 
by one or other of several such cowkeepers, pur- 
veyors of milk, whether wholesale or retail, or occu- 
piers of dairies, milk stores or milk shops— 

“ (1) The Corporation may require such cow- 
koeper, purveyor of milk or occupier, whether 
within or without the city, to furnish to them, 
within a time to be fixed by them, a full and 
complete list of the names and addresses of all 
ffis customers within the city so far as known to 
him, and such eowkeeper, purveyor of milk or 
occupier shall furnish such list accord- 
ingly, and the Corporation shall pay to him for 
every such list at the rate of sixpence for every 
25 names contained therein, but no such payment 
eXC ,Tn two sl ? llh ngs, and every person who 
shall wilfully or knowingly offend against this 
enactment shall for each such offence be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding five pounds, and to a 
daily penalty not exceeding forty shillings. 

“ (2) Thc Corporation may require such cow- 
keepers or other to furnish to them, within a time 
to b. feed by them, a full and complete list of 
the names and addresses of the farmers cow- 
keepers, milk dealers or other parties from Uom, 
during a period to be specified, the milk or anv 
part of the milk which they sell or distribute was 

tJ l the e ifed”' i ’l‘riffi q “'”‘ i ' *° I™ 1 ™ 8 n»d exhibit 

' Medical Officer or any person deputed bv 
him, all invoices, pass books, account or eoii- 
tracts, connected with the consignment or pur. 

during Snob period, and such L 
keepers or others shall inrnish such lists and pro- 


duce and exhibit such invoices, pass books, ae 
counts or contracts accordingly, and every person, 
who shall wilfully or knowingly offend against this 
enactment shall for overy such offence be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding five pounds, and to a 
daily penalty not exceeding 40/-.” 

3087. You think it is desirable that the Local Au- 
thority should be furnished with a list showing the 
residences of the people engaged in drawing the milk 
irom the cow and handling it at its various stages, in 
order to ensure that they would not be disseminators 
of disease themselves? — Yes. 

3088. You would fain have all the conditions set out- 
in the Clauses of the Glasgow Act, which you have 
quoted, put into operation in Ireland? — Yes. 

3089. Without any limitation whatever?— Yes, with- 
out any limitation. 

3090. Lady Everard.— I see that in connection with 
Article 16 of the Order you say: “Are the learned 
professions and the public really in earnest about want- 
ing milk tree from tuberculosis; if so, how is it that 
the large hospitals and institutions governed by medi- 
cal men and good class commercial men do not insist 
that the milk supplied to these institutions is from 
rm-h tmt k as had the tuberculin test applied to it.” 
V\hat means have you of knowing that this is not 
done?— I have made inquiries, and I know it is not 
done" 1 kDOW tllat ® Ven in the Sana torium it is not 

3091 The Chairman.— W ould you slaughter all the 
animals that re-act?— It would depend whether they 
were suffering from open tuberculosis. I would re- 
eommend isolation of the re-actors from the healthy 
stock, but in cases of open tuberculosis I would re- 
commend slaughter. 

3092. Mr. Wilson.— I saw recently a cowshed built 
on the principle shown in this sketch. ( Exhibited .) 
In the construction you will notice that no timber 
touches timber; there is no place for water to lodge, 
I;"! th w no P lace where there is lack of ventila- 
tion. Would you approve of a building so constructed? 
T* es - I would certainly like it to be laid down dis- 
tinetly what material should be used in the erection 
of the dairy sheds because I think the less timber in 
the cowshed the better. If exclusively built of con- 

rnnf e, T b tl', Ck L /“h with a slate or galvanised 

roof, I think it would be better, as the building would 
then admit of better disinfection. Where you have 

l U it ngS C f m ?A Se - t of timber ifc is almost impossible 
to have perfect disinfection. * 

3093.. Mr. CMrBsnn.— You referred somewhere in 
‘ h “ IOU ““““ « 

thTLVfi'firi, son “» about 

It k 1 fil'd that there are some persons who won't 
" ashamed to use it, but thev 

SSv ™? V d % u*” a ,S° 0<1 * pnm ' WouId that 
S wa * bi 6 enough. 

“d sleeves, of 

C «™«ih.-There ere no sleeves, but ,„» 
816 ver Y essential ?— Yes. ^ 

3097. The Chairman.— I s there any further Doint 
Hon o?th d « llle f°u d “ I witt? — T here is just the quee- 
tt“o1dS? "fi" 1 "* 0 ” “ *» «>e keeping of pigs u’nder 

3098. Is not that sufficiently strict?— No. I think 

m^° US rL^ be - eXdu ^ alt ?* ether from dairy pre 
mises. The Dairies and Cowsheds Order only obiects 

are Plg Owfnv 8 to k th* “ the Same ? heds wbere the cows 
are. Uwing to the manner in which pigs are kent, in 

I wonM^^f p ,°, sslbili f v of tb e infection of the milk 
1 qoqq d them al t°gether from the dairv yard.’ 

paSsVC “eS^ifS SSTto'se" £ “ft 

out of the Dublin diiry jeTde ° “ s * hem 

do ?°" nrean bj a dairv 
yard?— I mean a yard where the cows are kept. ^ 

the^o™srtbe”pSS.' ,% ™ ™ d «“*»ding. 

3103. The Order is quite clear to you? — Yes. 


The Comm,',,;,,,, then adjourned to the fothnoio, rooming. 
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TENTH DAY.— SATURDAY, 6th JANUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell,, 
Esq., B.Sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., m.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Mr. Joseph Hatch, j.p., examined. 


3104. You are President of the Dublin Cowkeepers 
and Dairymen’s Association? — Yes. 

3105. And you have been interested in the dairy 
trade of Dublin for a considerable period? — For over 
50 years. 

3106. And no doubt you are familiar with the trade 
in all its phases? — I don’t think anyone knows more 
about the working of the city in the dairy line than I 
do. ' 

3107. You intimate in your precis of evidence that 

you desire to indicate the difference that exists be- 
tween the dairy trade of to-day and the dairy trade of 
twenty or thirty years ago? — Yes, or forty 

years ago. Forty years ago cattle were much cheaper 
— in fact, up to twenty -five years ago they 
were much cheaper than they are now; feeding stuffs 
were then more easily secured than they are to-day, 
and they were of a better quality. At that time there 
were more breweries in the city, and the system 
adopted then of grinding and the system adopted now 
are different in regard to the grains on which the cattle 
in the city are principally fed. The present system 
takes nearly all the nutrition away. The brewery 
owners used to grind on the millstone, but now they 
grind on the roller system, and the grain is ground into 
a regular powder. At that time you would see one- 
third of the entire load of gi’ain, consisting of half or 
whole grain barley, that had never been ground at all, 
nearly one-third of the entire load. At that time there 
used to be nothing given but a little bran at the end 
of the season to finish the cattle, and we got good prices 
when they were finished. I have a little book hero 
that I keep for my own iuformation showing the prices 
of cattle. Here are some extracts from it : — In the 
year 1887, “ one cow from Birmingham, £12.” 

3108. These are purchases? — Yes. “ Two red heifers 

from Keenan, £21”; “one springer from Farrell, 
£11”; “milch cow from Gibson, £13”; “2 cows 
from Peter— that was Peter M’Goldrick, we used to 
call him nothing but Peter, £16”; “ a springer from 
Peter, £14”; “a cow from Pat Higgins, £10”; “a 
cow and calf from Gibson, £11”; “a cow from Sil 
Murray, £12 ”; “a cow from Carr, £10 ”; “ two cows, 
Birmingham, £18”: “two cows from ‘White Hat-,’ 
£20”; “a cow and calf from Higgins, £9 10s.” 

These entries go along until about 1903. At that time 
wo would get up to £30 for the cows when thev 
would be finished. Now we are not able to get our own 
money for the cattle, and it makes the greatest differ- 
ence in the ultimate cost of the production of the milk. 

3109. It increases the cost?— Yes. At that time 
labour was only from 14s. to 16s. a week for very good 
men. It is now 23s. No matter what class of man 
wo take in we must pay him 23s. or the other man 
already in our employment won’t work with him. 

3110. Is that the standard wages for milkers?— Yes, 
and they have nothing to do but mind the cattle and 
milk. If you were hay-making they would not put a 
fork out of their way. 

3111. The information you have given us shows that 
the capital you invested twenty-five years ago in the 
stock to produce milk was relatively considerably less 
than what would be required to produce the same class 
of stock at the present day? — Yes. 

3112. And also that the food which is suitable for 
these cattle, namely, brewers’ grain, has deteriorated 
in quality considerably since that particular time? — 
That is so. 

3113. Would you be good enough to give us the 
relative prices of the brewers’ grains then and now, 


and the selling price of the milk then and now? — The 
selling price of the milk then was Is. 4 d. per gallon 
all the year round, and we got 5 d. a quart in many 
places in our district, and 4s. per quart for cream. 

3114. What are the prices now? — Is. a gallon in the 
summer and Is. 4 d. a gallon in winter for milk, and 
3s. a quart for cream. 

3115. You are not now giving us individual prices, 
but rather what would represent the average of the 
trade? — Yes. 

3116. That is more satisfactory. With regard to the 
cost of the grains, is it greater or less than it was in 
the days gone by? — At that time Guinness’s had no 
siding into their brewery, and when the grains were 
plentiful they gave nearly two barrels for one to get 
them out of the way. A man named Dowling, of 
Meath Street, and Byrne, of Thomas Street, were paid 
to keep the place cleared. 

3117. The country trade in grains at that particular 
time had not developed and the grains were not used 
as food for cattle throughout the country? — No. 

3118. The consequence being that the entire grain 
product of the Dublin distilleries and breweries was 
available for the cowkeepers of the cit-v of Dublin? — 
It was. 

3119. Mr. Campbell. — T hey were not drving grain- 
then? — No. 

3120. The Chairman. — Grains are sent to the coun- 
try now in wagons by rail in a way in which it was- 
not done years ago? — It has not been established 
scarcely twenty years. 

3121. And, of course, that has considerably lessened 
the quantity for the cowkeepers of Dublin? — Yes, and 
the quality is considerably reduced. If you take up a 
handful of brewers’ grains it is like chaff. Guinness’s 
give the people outside the grains at 3d. a barrel less 
than they give them to people in the city. 

3122. Those that are sent by rail would be sold at 
3d. a barrel cheaper? — Yes. 

3123. Has the cost of fodder — hay and straw — varied 

very much in the period to which you refer? — I can 
give you some prices out of my' book. It varies very 
much according to the weather' It depends solely on 
the summer weather whether or not we get a good 
crop. Here are some extracts from mv book — “ 2 
loads of hay at 3.s\ 4d. per cwt-.”; “I load hay, 3s. 6d. 
per cwt.”; “1 load hay, 2s. 8d. per cwt.”; 

“1 load hay, 2s. 4 d. per cwt.”; 1 load 

hay, 3s. per cwt.”; “ 2 loads hay, 2s. lOd. per cwt.”; 

“ 1 load hay, 3s. per cwt.”; “ 4 loads hay, 2s. 8 d. 
per cwt.”: “ 1 load, 3s. 6d. per cwt.”; “ 154 cwt. hay' 
at 2s. 4d.”; “ 48 J cwt. hay at 2s. 6d.”: “ 144 cwt. hay 
at Is. 8d.” ; “ 201 cwt. hay at 3s.”: “ 134 civt. hay at 
Is. 8d.” ; “ 32 cwt. hay at Is. 8 d.”; “32 cwt. hav at 
Is. 8d.”: “ 13-f cwt. hay at Is. 8 d.” 

3124. Mr. Campbell.— What year is that? — 1887. 

3125. Is that rye grass hay? — No, old meadow hay. 

1 knew Mr. Edward Carton, from whom I used to buy 
a lot of hay. He told me on one occasion that he sold 
hay for a captain in the army in Co. Meath, and that 
the price ho received did not cover the expenses of 
commission, weighing, and cartage, and that the 
captain got nothing for his hay. 

3126. The Chairman.— T here was a debit balance 
against him? — Yes. 

3127. Prof. Mettam. — That does not occur very often 
now? — No, 

3128. The Chairman. — At the period to which you 
refer, the quantity of milk sent into Dublin from out- 
side was considerably less than now? — Yes. There was 
no niilk coming up really. 

O 
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3129. At what period did the milk begin to come 
in large quantities by rail? — Fifteen years ago it came 
in abundance. Before that it only came now and 
then. 'When the creameries had an overplus they 
would send it to Dublin to wholesale men, and sell it 
to them. 

3130. And would it be sold at a price less than that 
given to the ordinary milk producer? — Yes. 

3131. I believe the cost of transit has been reduced 
in the recent past? — I do not know very much about 
the cost of transit. 


3132. There are now more facilities for the carriage 
of milk by train than were given when the trade was 
of less volume? — Yes. They are sending a lot of milk 
at the present time. When I was in England in 
September, the Editor of our paper, and the Chair- 
man, Sir George Barum, were talking about prices, 
and they were saying that there was a quantity of 
milk coming into London from the South of Ireland 
by the Fishguard route. 

3133. We have had that already in evidence. As 
regards the cost of grazing cows, we all know that all 
the Dublin cows are grazed in pasture in the summer. 
Has that varied from the period with which you are 
familiar, up to the present? — Yes, because a lot of 
grass used to be taken then from the owner by the 
grazier, and there was no intermediate man. ’ No 
auctioneer interfered in the matter, and they used to 
make their own prices, and in many cases I used to 
get facilities because I paid down money ; I used to get 
the land five or ten shillings cheaper' than the man 
who would have to give bills. 

3134. The trade is carried on differently now; it is 
done, by commission agents, and the commission is 
charged on the land bought? — Yes. 

3135. And that is an additional burden on the cow- 
keeper? — Yes. 

3136. You wish also to refer to the prices current for 
what is known as dairy beef; is it dearer now than it 
used to be in your earlier recollection? — At the present- 
time it is impossible to get the cost price of dairy beef. 

3137. And that is largely due to the importation of 
frozen meat? — Chilled beef. 


3138. The market which was heretofore supplied by 
the fattened dairy cows is now supplied by chilled 
beef? — Yes. 

3139. And that seriously depreciated the price of the 
fattened cow? — Yes. 

3140. With regard to the Dairies and Cowsheds Order, 
how far do you think the application of that Order has 
interfered with or restricted the trade in milk? — Well, 
that is just what I wanted to tell you. Since I sent in 
my precis of evidence, I got the oldest man in the trade 
to come and spend an hour with me one evening, and 
we went into this matter. We went into the number 
of cattle kept then, within a quarter of a mile radius of 
my yard in Cork Street, and we found that there used 
to be 2 ,442 head of cattle kept in these yards, and the 
majority of the cows were kept in Marrowbone Lane. 
Now there are only between 500 and 600 cows in that 
area at the present time. 

3141. To what do you attribute that change? — In the 
first place, the members of the trade are not getting 
compensated. The dairy business is very laborious and 
slavish work — winter and summer— early hours, lorn- 
hours in the shops, very often perhaps having to go to 
the yard to look after a springer, and stay up all night. 
Then you have, perhaps, inspectors like Mr. Watson 
coming m, who order you to do this and that. Of 
course, the majority of the men in the trade have no 
interest in their holdings. Very many only take them 
for six months. 


3142. That is, the yards and the premises in which 
the cows are kept? — Yes. And you cannot expect them 
to expend much, money on them. I have read the evi- 
dence of the Local Government Board witness, who 
said that they would advance money for the erection of 
cowsheds, but I do not think they would advance monev 
tor the erection of cowsheds where the people have no 
interest in the premises. 


3143. Certainly not. That evidence was given 1 
the Board of Works witness, and it refers more to tl 
country than to the city.. That witness said that tl 
.Heard of Works was prepared to advance money f 
the erection of cow byres of a certain standard propc 
tion, but, of course, that applies to the country rath 


than to the city? — I am afraid there is not profit 
enough to induce men with capital to go into the cow- 
keeping’ business. 

3144. The variation in trade and reduction in profit 
have been instrumental, in your opinion, in reducing 
the number of those who are engaged in cow-keeping as 
an occupation? — Yes. And many of their families who 
succeeded them gave up the business; they would not 
continue it. 

3145. I do not think 3011 quite answered my ques- 
tion as to the effect of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order. What I want to know is, how far do you 
think the operations of that Order have militated 
against the interests of the trade? — Well, I would be 
in favour of strict supervision, but in many cases the 
officers are not wliat they should be. 

3146. You mean their qualifications are not as high 

as they ought to be? — Yes. And they are very 

aggressive to those whom they visit. 

3147. We can hardly go into the question of their 
manner and demeanour. With regard to the quali- 
fications, that is a matter of interest. Would you 
prefer to have professional men only engaged in the 
inspection of the cows and dairies generally? — I 
would. I have known men here, sanitai^ inspectors, 
coming into the yards and ordering the cattle to be 
removed, and when Mr. Watson was called in to 
examine the cattle he said there was nothing wrong 
with them. The unqualified inspector coming into a 
yard can give a lot’ of trouble and annoyance. 

3148. Quite true. And 30U think that with a higher 
sense of responsibility and better training, the ad- 
ministration of the Order would be less irksome to 
the cowkeepers and more efficient from the point of 
view of administration? — Yes. 

3149. Yon think the Local Authorities would be 
warranted in paying increased salaries to the officers 
they employ rather than to take unqualified men at 
lower salaries? — I do. 

3150. And you think that would be a useful ex- 
penditure of public money?— It would, I believe. In 
England they have no such thing as sanitary officers. 
It is a veterinary surgeon, and he goes round. He 
goes outside his district. I know in Leeds he goes 
ten or twelve miles into the country to inspect the 
cattle whose milk is coming into the' city. 

3151. I take it that the Leeds Municipal Authorit 3 ' 
lias obtained power under a local Act to enable them 
to go into the country to inspect the stock from which 
the milk is sent into the city? — Yes; and when there 
is any suspicion. 

3152. Coming to the question of tuberculosis — lias 
not that malady been very much reduced? — I cannot 
say that; I am not in a position to say. I have at- 
tended myself all the Public Health Congresses in the 
United Kingdom for some years past, and all the 
papers, both in the Veterinary sections and in the 
Public Health sections, were, "five or six years ago, 
about tuberculosis and new milk. Well, of course, I 
joined in the discussion, and I put several questions. 
The speakers admitted that they were speaking from 
theory. They said that Professor This said that, and 
that Professor That recommends this, but tliev never 
put the theories into practice, 

3153. Perhaps if I put the question in this way 
you would be able to give me some helpful informa'- 
tion; from your own experience, do you think the 
number of cattle suffering from tuberculosis is greater 
or less than twenty years ago?— It is less in the Dub- 
lin district. 


3154. Have you had animals condemned, or have 
any of the members of your trade had animals con- 
demned, by the Inspectors of the Corporation for 
clinical tuberculosis?— We had. There have been 
several members, and in one case Mr. Watson got an 
animal slaughtered, and there was no sign of anv 
disease, and the man got nothing but the price of the 
carcass for it. 


3155. He only got wliat the carcass realised? — Yes. 
And that is not so long since. 


onus m gut oe an isolated case, 
but, speaking generally, what percentage of cows 
have been slaughtered by order of the Veterinary In- 
spector of Dublin for clinical tuberculosis?— I should 
say a very small percentage. 

3157. Would it amount to one per cent?— I do not 
believe it would. I asked Mr. Hedley some years ago 
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what was the percentage of tuberculosis at the time 
of the wholesale slaughter Order, and he told me it 
was only a decimal, and that no more healthy cattle 
were ever brought into the Abattoir and slaughtered. 

3.158. What period do you refer to as the wholesale 
slaughter period? — 1894 and 1895, under the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act. 

3159. Prof. Mettam. — There were no very careful 
statistics made as regards tuberculosis? — 1 do not 
know. 

You may take it that that is so. 

3160. The Chairman. — The members of your trade, 
speaking generally, are quite willing to co-operate 
with the Local Authorities in order to secure the pro- 
duction of milk under the most cleanly and hygienic 
conditions possible? — Yes; each and every one of 
them. 

3161. Even although the conditions laid down may 
in some degree impose financial burdens on them, are 
they still willing to comply with the requirements in 
order to secure the health of the community at large? 
—Yes. 

3162. From your personal experience, do you think 
more care is exercised now with regard to the cleanli- 
ness of the milk vessels and the personal habits of 
those engaged in the trade than twenty-five years 
ago? — At that time it was only an oak churn that 
was used. Now it is a steel churn, and they are 
much more easily cleansed. A small kettle of water 
would cleanse them, and anyone who would not keep 
them clean, I would have no sympathy • for- them if 
they were prosecuted. 

3163. It is so simple that it would be unpardonable 
to omit it? — Yes. 

3164. With regard to the personal habits of the 
milkers, have they improved under the administration 
of recent Orders? — Yes. 

3165. And the men are more careful with regard to 
the handling of the milk, keeping the cows in a 
cleanly condition and the vessels scrupulously clean, 
than they were ten or twelve years ago? — They are 
always in dread of a visit from the Dairy and Veteri- 
nary Inspector: they do not know who is knocking at 
the gate, and they are anxious to keep themselves 
clean. Everyone in the trade supplies a towel and 
plenty of soap and water, so there is no excuse. 

3166. With regard to the keeping of the sheds in 
which the cattle are housed during the winter season, 
have they been improved to any considerable extent 
by reason of the inspection and of the Orders laid 
down? — They have, sir. I had to improve some of 
my own sheds to please Mr. Watson. 

3167. Will you tell the Commission how far you 
think the result of these conditions has restricted the 
supply of milk?— Well, I should not say that the 
new conditions have restricted the supply 'of milk. It 
is the men who do not care to invest their money in 
the trade, because they cannot make it pay. 

3168. You think it is not by reason of the worry 
consequent on the visits of the Inspectors that a cer- 
tain number of people have abandoned the trade, but 
because the business has ceased to bo a remunera- 
tive occupation? — Yes. Our auditor of my books has 
told us that for the third quarter of last year we were 
over £100 out. I am not a philanthropist, and I 
should not care to carry on the trade if I were to 
lose. 

3169. Everyone expects a reward for his time, 
labour, and supervision, and that is, of course, not 
unreasonable or unnatural. With regard to the ques- 
tion of compensation paid for the animals that arc 
proved to be suffering from tuberculosis, do you think 
that the sum allowed, £10, under the provisions of 
the Act is sufficient? — Not to encourage the men to 
report the case immediately. 

3170. You would convey to the Commission that if 
the owner of a suspected animal felt satisfied that if 
the animal was condemned he would get its full mar- 
ket value, he would be more likely to report it imme- 
diately his suspicions were aroused? — That is so. 

3171. Do you think that the Local Authority should 
be the body responsible for the compensation, to be 
paid for the destruction of animals in order to safe- 
guard the public health? — I do think so, because 
anything that is done for the public good of the 
citizens should be paid for by the citizens. 
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3172. I wanted to know whether you thought the 
citizens should pay the compensation, or whether the 
State should become contributory? — I would prefer 
that the State should contribute. The Danish 
Government places £5,600 a year at the disposal of 
the Minister of Agriculture, and they provide the 
services of the veterinary surgeon and the tuberculin 
free. And they give prizes annually to the herds 
which arc free from tuberculosis. 

3173. Do you not think it would be in the interest 
of the trade generally that the Orders governing the 
production and sale of milk should apply universally" 
in city and country? — I do. 

3174. Is it your opinion that proprietors in cities 
where the Order is rigidly enforced by the Local 
Authorities are competing on fair' terms with 
those who reside in outer districts where the Order is 
not rigidly enforced, or not enforced at all? — I believe 
that what applies to one should apply to all. Men 
are coming into the city from many districts where 
there is no control whatever. They come in and de- 
liver milk. That is very unpleasant. We have to 
compete with these men, who do all the work them- 
selves; they milk the cows and feed them and distri- 
bute the milk, and no man can keep his place in a 
proper condition when he has to come into the city 
to deliver milk, nor can he be in a cleanly state to 
deliver milk when he has that other work to do. 

3175. I wanted to know if it was your opinion that 
when Dublin cowkeepers were compelled to put cer- 
tain capital expenditure into their premises and com- 
ply with stringent rules, and are compelled to com- 
pete with other milk proprietors where such rules are 
not enforced — do you think that is fair competition? 
— I do not think it is. 


3176. Do you think, Mr. Hatch, that it would be 
essential that there should be universal application of 
whatever Order is issued governing the production 
and sale of milk? — I do. 

3177. That no matter where the person in the trade 
is resident, he should be controlled by the same con- 
ditions and by the same regulations as prevail in a 
city where he is a competitor with the resident pro- 
ducing milk there? — That is so. 


3178. I see that you took the precaution at one 
period of having a herd of your cows' subjected to the 
tuberculin test? — Yes. 

3179. Did that in any way increase the demand for 
your milk the knowledge that vou had subjected your 
animals to that test?— On the contrarv, I do not be- 
lieve we ever gained 6d. by it, although it was a very 
expensive item. I got Professor M‘ Weeney and Mr. 
Watson he was not then in the Corporation — to- 
apply the tuberculin test. We had to send to Austria 
lor it. There were two or three re-actions, and Pro- 
fessor M- Weeney told me he was sorry that he could 
not give me a certificate. I asked him why, and he 
said he would have to make a postmortem examination 
of these cows. I asked him would I have to slaughter 
the cattle and get no compensation, and he said : 
ii?!' • Cfm ‘!° ^at ** 3' 0U choose.” I rang up the 
Abattoir, and we arranged that at 11 o’clock on the 
following morning there would be two men there to 
slaughter the cattle and give Professor M‘ Weeney and 
Mr. Watson the opportunity of examining them.' Pro- 
lessor M‘ Weeney brought several little portions of 
the animal away. with him in a tin box, and in three 
or four weeks he told me he could find no trace of 
disease, and he gave m e a certificate. We published 
that certificate and circularised our customers, but we 
never got a single penny by it. 

, Mr. Wilson. — How many animals did you 

test at that time? — Over forty. 


3181. Out of the forty there were only 
re-acted? — The third was only suspected.' 




that 


oioj.. rue uhairj 
that? — About eight 


aan. — How many 
or nine years. 


years ago is 
Eight, I should 
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your action m applying the test, but I am rather in- 
clined to think that public opinion at that time was 
not so highly educated on that subject as it is now. 
Do you think your action would be more appreciated 
at the present time than it was then?--I do not think 
so, inasmuch as customers will not give opportuni- 
ties to men who conduct their business on scientific 
lines. They will go and purchase the article wher- 
ever they can get it cheapest. Some years ago I was 
O 2 
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serving a Judge in Fitzwilliam Place, and this 
Judge was dealing with us for some years. Then a 
map came to serve the house next door, and we lost 
tiie Judge’s custom because he offered milk at $d. a 
quart less than we were charging, and he was paying 
the cook for the offal of the kitchen and taking it 
away in his cart. That is not fair competition, and 
it does not show that even learned gentlemen appre- 
ciate all that the trade does. I had several cus- 
tomers in Merrion Square, and I have sometimes re- 
fused to put the milk into the vessels brought to me — 
vessels brought from some of the best houses in Mer- 
. rion Square. I remember refusing to put milk into a 
stewpan which was taken out of a scullery, because 
it was not in a proper condition. 

3184. So that, apparently, all the trouble in regard 
to the cleanliness of the milk does not arise from the 
dairy yards? — No, sir. Often in our shops we have 
to send to the dairy to scald the vessels that are 
brought to put milk into. There are a couple of 
matters here that I wish to mention, if you have no 
objection. 

3185. Certainly not; we want all the information 
we can get? — I gave you already the number of 
cows, 2,244, that were at one time within a quarter 
of a mile of my dairy in Cork Street, and I told you 
that that number was reduced to 500 or 600. 

3186. Prof. Mettam. — How long ago was that? — 
Twenty-five years ago. 

3187. The Chairman. — Have these cattle been 
transferred to other dairies in the city, or has the 
number of milk-producing animals been reduced to 
that extent? — The number has been reduced to that- 
extent. 

3188. I take it that, from time to time, the dis- 
tricts in which these dairy yards are situated change. 
Certain developments take place in certain districts, 
with the result that the dairy yards are obliged to 
clear out? — Not in the district I have mentioned. 

3189. That does happen in other places? — It might. 

3190. But the change to which you refer was not 
in any degree consequent on anything of a similar- 
nature? — No. It is the reduction in the trade. The 
men who were in it made no profit out of it, and 
were not able to meet their liabilities in the end. 
We object as a body to the restaurants in the city 
supplying milk to their customers from dairies out- 
side the city. They bring the milk from their estab- 
lishments in the country, and take back pig-feeding 
in the carts with the churns from which the milk has 
been delivered. 

3191. I want to be perfectly clear on that point. 
You think the regulations are not sufficiently rigidly 
enforced against that class of the community? — They 
are not. 

3192. Prof. Mettam. — How are you to catch them? 
— By watching them. There are officers enough in 
the Corporation to watch them. 

3193. The Chairman. — Mr. Hatch’s point is that 
the members of his trade are under strict supervi- 
sion, and he thinks that those engaged in an 
analogous trade should be under equally rigid regula- 
tions? — Yes. A lady may go into a restaurant with 
five or six children, and give each of them a glass of 
milk. The cow that supplies that milk is as liable 
to be sick and to be breeding disease as the cow of the 
man in the city, and often the milk taken in the res- 
taurant may be the means of spreading disease. Of 
course, it is the dairyman in the district who was 
supplying that lady and her children with milk who 
would be blamed for it; and there is no redress. 

3194. I understand. But when you committed 
yourself to the principle of uniform application of the 
Order in all districts, whether in the city or country, 
that, I take it, would cover the difficulty arising out 
of the complaint to which you refer? — I hope it 
would. 

3195. As far as administration can go, it would? — 

I think it would. 

3196. I am quite with you in that?— We object to 
collecting- pig-feeding in any cart that has been deliver- 
ing milk. It is not right or fair to be collecting pig- 
feeding in any cart that has been delivering milk. 

3197. These are matters rather for the administra- 
tive authorities in the city, but of Course it is quite 
right that you should draw public attention to them? 


— That is what I want to do. We believe that the 
sanitary inspectors should not be dairy inspectors. 

8198. You think that the duties of inspection 
should be discharged by professional men with quali- 
fications? — Yes. 

3199. And you have experience of inconvenience 
arising from non-professional men giving orders 
which were subsequently overridden by their 
superiors? — Yes. And when certain lady sanitary in- 
spectors visit the dairies, they come out of tenement 
houses where there may be disease, and their umbrellas 
had perhaps been touching the sputum, and dip it into 
the milk vessel. There is not much hygiene 
about that. I may say that the majority of our mem- 
bers come from the Rathmines district, and I read 
the evidence which Dr. Browne gave here as regards 
several things. I do not find any objection to his 
criticism, but I believe we have the right to criticise 
in return. 

3200. That is only fair? — That is all I think I 
would wish to bring under your notice. I might say 
that with regard to the tuberculin test that Dr. Mul- 
vanny, of the Alexandra College, was the only one 
that took a deep interest in it. We have a lot of in- 
stitutions governed by professional men and others, 
and if tuberculosis is such a serious question, it is 
very strange that they don't recommend the tuber- 
culin test in connection with the milk supply to the 
children’s hospitals, orphanages, boarding schools 
and colleges. 

Mr. Wilson. — I myself approached three separate 
public bodies, one a children’s hospital and two other 
hospitals, to see if they would give me any encourage- 
ment to apply the tuberculin test — an increased price 
for the milk, and all declined, and that was only two 
or three years ago. 

3201. Miss McNeill. — Up to the present, is there 
any institution in Dublin that makes such a require- 
ment? — Not one. No hospital or union or orphanage 
or college, and there are a great number of colleges 
now existing elsewhere which insist on having the 
test applied. The price of the milk governs every- 

3202. The Chairman. — Are any questions asked by 
any purchasers with regard to the conditions under 
which the milk is produced? — 1 don’t think so. 

3203. You have no general experience that would 
enable you to say that inquiries arc made in order to 
satisfy the people who are paying for the milk that it 
is produced under hygienic conditions? — No. 

3204. They take what they get, and the main fac- 
tor is the price? — Yes. They would go to the w'orst 
conducted dairy in the worst and most insanitary 
district, and take the milk if they got it for a half- 
penny less. 

3205. Lady Everard. — You spoke about restau- 
rants? — Yes. 

3206. Does the milk come from the restaurant 
keeper’s own place? — Yes. 

3207. They have a farm of their own? — They have. 

3208. You consider because they supply the public 

at the restaurant that they ought to be under the 
same rules as any dairyman? — Yes. No matter 

where the milk is sold, or by whom it is sold, all 
should come under the same regulation. 

3209. I asked a question of other witnesses 
whether the hospitals did not compel any test to be 
made? — They do not. 

3210. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — Does the Cow- 

keepers’ Association apply to the City of Dublin 
alone? — City and district. It goes to Terenure, and 
as far as Rathfarnham and Blue Bell, on the Naas 
Road, and crossing to Inchicore and down to Chapel - 
izod. 

3211. So that all that area is subject to the Order? 
—Yes. 

3212. What proportion, roughly speaking, of the 
milk comes in from beyond that area — milk that is 
not supervised or inspected; would you say one-half? 
—I would say there might be one-third. 

3213. The Chairman. — One-third of the whole of 
the city supply?— No. One-third of the supply to that 
district. The Great Southern and Western " Railway 
bring up milk, which is afterwards sold by some of 
their employees to their workers. 
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3214. Prof. Mettam. — Do you mean that the rail- 
-way company supply their own employees? — No. 

3215. And is the milk distributed by tire officers of 
the company? — Yos. 

3216. The Chairman. — Is that done for profit or 
merely for the advantage of the employees? — I can- 
not say. 

3217. Have they an emporium for the distribution 
of the milk, or is it distributed from the cans in small 
•quantities as it comes from the country? — No. I 
referred to the employees, not to the Company. In 
few cases is the steel churn covered. Mr. Watson 
dances about the place in city dairies when he does 
not find brass covers on ; lie would not allow the milk 
to be uncovered. 

3218. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I take it about 
•one-third of the milk supply of this large area comes 
from an outside district? — Yes, 

3219. How is it that milk is cheaper now than it 
was twenty years ago, although the cattle have gone 
up in price? — At that time cattle were cheaper, and 
there were better milking cows. There was an old 
Irish breed, and that breed would give nearly one- 
half as much more as the ordinary cross-breeds now, 
and it would bo richer milk. People have left the 
dairy trade because it is not profitable. We have to 
keep up the supply for the customers during the win- 
ter months, and this is more expensive on us, and we 
don’t get proper remuneration. 

3220. If the competition is lessened on account of 
there being fewer suppliers, one would think the 
price would go up? — It has not. I would be sorry to 
do an injury to my poorer neighbours, but we must re- 
member that the public at large are not doing any- 
thing themselves, and it would be very difficult to 
close up a lot of men and let the company come in. 
In London there are very large places, and they sell 
an extraordinary quantity of milk, and distribute it 
through all parts of the city, but they get their price 
there. People will come into my shop and ask what 
do we charge for the milk, and when they are told, 
they tell us that they can get it for 3d. a quart at an- 
other place. In London the price is 5d. a quart. 

3221. The Chairman. — Last year what was the winter 
price in Dublin? — 4d. a quart and 5d. I got 5d. a quart 
for nursery milk, which I have adopted after seeing it 
used in London and on the Continent. The cans are 
sealed and plugged with parchment, and nothing can 
get into the can on its way to the consumer, and if 
the seal is broken on its way to the nursery we expect 
complaints. The danger is in leaving the cans outside 
the door. Several cans of milk have been taken from us. 
The servant won’t come out, and the can is left there, 
and when we call back for the empty can we are told 
we left no milk. 

3222. Lady Everard. — Do you know what is the 
usual price of the milk sent from the country to 
public institutions in Dublin? — I do not think there 
is milk of any kind sent up from the country to in- 
stitutions in the city. 

3223. I am- speaking of hospitals. I know a case of 
people who send milk in winter and summer to the 
hospitals? — I don’t know, but I know people who paid 
lOd. a gallon to retail it again. 

3224. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to ask you, Mr. 
Hatch, what suggestions you would make to the Com- 
mission, from your own knowledge of the dairy trade, 
in order to make any improvement in it — what 
would you like to see done yourself? — Well, as re- 
gards improvements, that is a very wide question. I 
would not like to recommend anything without con- 
sulting others. I do not want to take upon myself 
anything that I would not be equal to. Everything I 
have said is from facts and figures I have collected 
myself, and I would not like to go into the question 
of recommendations, but I believe that the majority 
of the very small men in the city would be most af- 
fected by any interference with the trade. It is a pity 
that they should be, but if there was an interference they 
should get compensation, I think. Another thing I 
would like to direct attention to is that men sometimes 
come up to the city and start cow-keeping without 
any qualifications whatever. They start with three or 
four cows in the city and some pigs, and they have 
no knowledge of cows, or pigs, or horses. They have 
no education, and they know nothing about the trade. 
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3225. That brings up the question that has 
been before us a good deal — a suggestion that dairy 
premises, where either milk is sold or cows kept, 
should be licensed rather than registered? — I would 
advocate that all dairies be licensed, but I am giving 
you my own opinion now, and am not speaking on 
behalf of anyone else. 

3226. That is what we want to get — your opinion? 

— I would be in favour of licensing. 

3227. What was put before us was that the licences 
should be held subject to cleanly conditions being ob- 
served? — Yes. 

3228. And that after, say, three convictions for in- 
sanitary conditions the licence should be withdrawn — 
that was the suggestion made to us? — I believe in 
licensing. 

3229. You think that would be- a practical method 
which would tend to improvement? — Yes; I believe it 
would be a great benefit to the trade generally. 

3230. It is familiar to everybody who knows the 
trade that there must be an immense amount of 
energy wasted in having five or six or a dozen dif- 
ferent men distributing milk along one terrace of 
houses? — Yes; we all feel that. One person wants 
milk at 7 o’clock, another at 9 o’clock, and another 
won’t take it before 8 o’clock. 

3231. Would it be possible in Dublin to do some- 
thing along Continental lines in that matter — for cow- 
keepers to form a co-operative society, or ring, or give 
it whatever name you like, pool the milk in a 
central depot, and deliver it in larger carts? — I don’t 
think you would ever get the trade in Dublin to con- 
sent to that. I don’t believe you would. 

3232. Another point that has come before us is the 
selling of milk in the street. You mentioned it your- 
self just now, pointing towards what is un- 
doubtedly a very great risk, that is the diseased cow 
from an uninspected district in the country, whose 
milk is sold from one server to another to fill up a 
shortage? — That takes place. 

3233. How can that be avoided? — I think this is a 
question you cannot interfere with. It is like every 
other trade. The butcher has to get joints from his 
neighbour when he runs short, and fruiterers and 
others have to send out to complete an order when 
they run short. 

3234. The Chairman. — Would not the uniformity 
of the administration of the Dairies Order largely 
minimise the danger arising from that? Supposing 
the Order was rigidly enforced in every district in 
which milk is produced, would not that largely 
minimise the danger to which you refer?— I don’t 
know. I would not like to give you a direct answer 
to that. I know a case 'at present where one of the 
most conscientious men, running one of the best shops 
in the city, has been prosecuted for selling adul- 
terated milk. He went to his man and asked him 
did he not get the milk direct from the “ drum,” 
where all the milk is mixed up together. The man 
got his cans and the milk was measured to him, and 
in the course of the delivery of the milk there was a 
sample taken. Sir Charles Cameron said that there 
was, I think, 12 per cent, of added water in the milk. 

A sample of the milk was sent by the vendor to Mr. 

Moss, I think, and Mr. Moss gave a certificate to the 
very same effect. The vendor went to his man, and 
spoke to him about the milk, and told him that he 
must have added water to it. The man denied doing 
this, and made off. The proprietor, owing to the 
action of his servant, is liable to lose his character. 

Of course, people never look into these things when 
they see the charge of adulteration in the Press. This 
vendor is one of the most conscientious men in the 
City of Dublin. 

3235. Mr. Wilson. — Taking your knowledge of the. 
trade as a whole, do you know whether more or less 
milk is sold in the streets now than there was twenty 
or thirty years ago? — I think there are more carts on 
the road delivering milk. There are more gigs running 
about with milk. They come in from three or four 
miles outside the city — from Blaekrock and other 
places. 

3236. Are the Dublin population drinking more milk 
than they did? — Well, I don’t believe that the working 
classes are, inasmuch as I used to do a lot on the 
St. Vincent de Paul, visits, and in going round to the 
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poor houses one would see “ cupped ” milk. That is 
separated milk, with molasses in it, iu every room, aud 
you would be told that it had been there for a fortnight. 
If any disease broke out in the tenement, it is the 
vendor who would be blamed. The working classes 
don’t use or get sufficient milk at the present time. 

3237. Nor did they twenty years ago? — I don’t 
believe they did. 

3238. You don’t think there has been very much 
change in that respect? — No. 

3239. You must have handled a great many hundreds 
of cows in your business? — Yes. I keep between forty 
and fifty milch cows. 

3240. You have seen the average of Irish stock? 
— I would not say that they were all Irish stock. 
They are imported” stock and crossed. 

3241. I mean the stock that you could buy in the 
Irish market. Of that number of cows that you have 
seen yourself in your own business, you said, I think, 
that there were very few of them that were reeognisably 
tuberculous? — That is a difficult question to answer 
without a diagnosis. 

3242. I mean reeognisably tuberculous? — You could 
not recognise tuberculosis without a post mortem 
examination. 

3243. I am speaking of the ones you can recognise? — 
I do not think you can recognise any. You might have 
a suspicion. 

3244. I mean the obviously ill animals? — You see 
plenty of them in the market, but I do not pay any 
attention to where they come from or go to. 

3245. Put it this way, have you, in your 
experience, suffered serious losses by cows dying 
from tuberculosis? — No. I don’t believe I had ever a 
beast, but one, that was tuberculous. Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Collins visited the yard one day, and Mr. Watson 
told me he had a strong suspicion of the cow, and 
advised me to remove her. I said if he had a strong 
suspicion I would remove the cow to the abattoir, and 
I did so, and she was slaughtered. He condemned 
her, and she was sent to what is called the'" Paraffin 
Oil.” 

3246. From the point of view of the dairymen, the 
tuberculous cow does not appear to be a very serious 
cause of financial loss? — To a poor man who gives £18 
or £20 for a cow it is a financial loss. 

3247. You had only one in all your experience? — 
Yes, but there are a great number of people in the 
city who are not able to buy the best class of cow; 
they buy a cow of an inferior class, and very often 
the inferior class is more likely to contract tuberculosis. 

3248. Prof. Mettam. — A class of cow, in other words , 
that someone else has got rid of? — Yes, that someone 
else has moved on to the city, as the handiest way to 
dispose of it. 

3249. Mr. Wilson. — Would you be in favour of the 
City Authorities going outside their own area in order 
to see that the milk producers who are sending 
supplies to the city were on lines parallel to those in 
Dublin? — Yes, I think it is essential. 

3250. You keep your own cows in a byre in the city? 
— For about five months in the city, and then I send 
them out to my farm in the country from the middle 
of April to the end of October. 

3251. While they are in the city they are carefully 
inspected? — Sometimes twice a week, very often three 
times a week. 

3252. Does anyone follow you up when you go out 
into the country? — No. 

3253. The country authority lets you alone, and the 
city authority does not follow you? — No. 

3254. Taking the broadest possible view of the trade, 
at the present average retail prices of milk as sold in 
the city, would you consider that there is any great 
margin for improvement in the condition of it? — I 
don’t believe there is. 

3255. Mr. Campbell. — When you have your cows on 
the farm in the country, would it be any great hard- 
ship to keep them there all the year? — It would; I have 
no accommodation there for them. 

3256. Supposing you had accommodation; I am not 
speaking now of your cows personally; the question 
has been raised, why could not this milk be produced 


outside the city, aud it is from that point of view I am 
asking the question? — You would have to contend with 
a lot of men who take no interest in your business. We 
find that country men are not good milkers. 

3257. If you had a farm where, you are producing 
your own stuff, would you not have a number of workers 
there, and the workers’ wives to milk? — I don’t think 
the workingmen’s wives in our district would attempt 
to labour except in the harvest time. 

3258. Would that be the only objection to producing 
milk in the country — the difficulty of not being able to 
obtain the labour; would you put labour as the chief 
objection? — The carting of the feeding stuff would be 
another objection. 

3259. You have to carry the feeding in? — No; we 
fill a hay barn, which holds a hundred tons, in our 
yard in Cork street, and when it is eaten down by 
one-third or one-fourth, and when the men are doing 
nothing in the evening, we get them to load. 

3260. Still it has to be carted in? — Yes. 

3261. The stuff you cart in is the bulkiest 
feeding? — Yes, it is the lightest. We never put a ton 
of hay on our carts. A load of grains would weigh 

. about 30 cwt. or more. 

3262. Taking your hay and mangolds, that is very 
bulky, heavy material. It has to be carted in, and the 
manure carted out. From that point of view, one 
would imagine that it would be better for the cows 
to remain out and cart your milk in? — Although 
my farm is a very nice place, I don’t think you would 
like to remain there for the winter. 

3263. Why? — It is a very bleak place. The building 
is one of the oldest in' the County Dublin. It is over 
800 years built. It is very cold in the winter time. I 
don’t keep a motor ear, and the driving of horses in 
and out would be anything but pleasant. 

3264. I would rather get you to look at the matter 
from the point of view of dairymen as a whole, 
and not from your own personal point of view. Your 
place might not be pleasant to stay in, but there are 
many pleasant places in the County of Dublin. You 
know there are cities where the milk producers have, 
been put out, and the tendency with all these regula- 
tions is rather to force them out. What would be 
the effect in Dublin if that happened? — If we had to 
do it, we would have to fall into line with the regula- 
tions, but you would never make me go out there. 

3265. Taking the trade as a whole, what would be 
the hardship to which the trade would be subjected; 
would it reduce the quantity of milk supplied to the 
city? — The expense of erecting steam boilers or chaff 
cutters would be very heavy. 

3266. Have you to erect them now? — No. 

3267. Why have you to erect them in the country, 
if you have not to do it in the town; is it in con- 
nection with the production of the crops? — I would 
not say it was in connection with the production of the 
crops. Our grazing farm gives us enough to do. I 
am willing to answer you, but I cannot answer you, 
as I cannot speak for anyone but myself. 

3268. I am not asking you the question because 
I think that it should be done, but rather to get 
an argument from your own point of view against a 
proposition of that kind if it should be made. It is not 
easy to see why milk should not be as easily 
produced in the country as in the city. The rates 
would be less? — Our rates have increased. For a few 
improvements I made they piled it on. 

3269. The Chairman. — That was done by the Valua- 
tion Department? — The rates will go into the Council.. 

3270. Mr. Campbell. — -Would you pay more rates in 
the town than in the country? — I do not think so, but 
if you did, you are more conveniently situated, and 
you can get more vaLue in the city than in any market 
in Ireland for feeding stuff. 

3271. There are bound to he many dairymen who 
buy hay and straw, and who reside in the country. 
They can buy the feeding stuff in the country? — Yes, 
but they might not get the same price. I knew a 
neighbour, Alderman Flanagan, and he was offered 
£5 a ton for meadow hay, very soft, and he would not 
give it. He has it lying there still. 

3272. I hardly think that is an argument? — You 
sav you can get it as cheap. 
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3278. Supposing that the dairymen were all outside, 
and I was producing hay and straw, I would bring it 
where they were. Would it be a great inconvenience 
to reside in the country from the point of view of 
supplying your customers? — It would, because there 
would be a long way to send milk with gigs, and you 
■could not depend on the class of lads that you get iu 
the country. Our lads have nothing to do but deliver 
milk, and they keep their cans and traps clean. That 
is all they have to do. 

3274. So that one disadvantage, if you lived iu the 
country, would be that you would not have as good an 
opportunity of keeping your eye on them. From that 
point of view I can see an argument for town pro- 
duction; but on the other hand, if you had shops you 
could send the milk to them? — We leave our money 
with our neighbours. I supply most of the large 
caterers, and I suppose I have one of the best private 
custom trades in that district. 

8275. I think you said that milk was coming, from 
the country at lOd. per gallon? — Yes, Cleeves are 
charging at the present day lOJd. for it. It is not 
delivered; you have to pay carriage. 

3276. Would it pay you to take milk from the country 
and retail it if you have to pay lOd. a gallon? — It would 
all depend on the distance that the milk has to come 
from. Milk from a long distance will not keep, and 
in many cases customers require it to stand over night. 
In summer it is impossible to do that. In our district 
all the families go away for the summer. 

3277. That, of course, applies to the good customers; 
but what about the milk that is supplied to the working 
classes? — There is not nearly as much supplied to them 
as there should be. If they drank more milk they 

• would be better off. 

3278. Do workmen who get 25/- a week use 
much milk? Have you customers of that kind? — No. 

3279. Do you know if any milk purveyors cater for 
that class? — Mr. Young will be here on Tuesday and 
give you evidence on that. 

3280. You referred, Mr. Hatch, to»the fact that the 
milking qualities of the cattle were not quite satis- 
factory? — Yes. 

3281. ' Have you kept records of your milk yields for 
many years? — Yes, all our milch cows. 

3282. You can tell bow much each cow produces? — 
No, not each cow. 

3283. Can you give us from your books an average 
of the yield? — It is my son that manages the business. 
I only do the outside work. 

3284. Do .you think I could get that information? — I 
do not think you could get the average yield of each 
cow, but I think my son would facilitate you by giving 
tire bulk of so many cows. 

3285. How many years could he go back? — He is 
only 27 years of age, and he could not go back very 
far. 

3286. I am sorry, because that would be the best 
proof of the present state of milch cows in the country? 
— I do not think you could get a single man in Dublin 
to answer that question. 

3287. You are prepared to state positively that the 
cows are not milking as well as they did twenty-five 
or thirty years ago? — They are not. 

3288. How do you account for that? — They are not 
the same breed. 

3289. Not the same strain? — No, not the same strain. 

3290. I am not talking of the cross-polled Angus 
and Herefords, but of the Shorthorns — they are not now 
the same strain? — The Shorthorn is not a good milker. 

3291. You think that is in connection with the 
breeding? — Yes. 

3292. Are the cows better looking? — There is an 
improvement, but unfortunately the English and 
Scottish buyers come over here on Wednesdays and get 
into the cattle lairs, and purchase the cattle before we 
can see them. 

3293. Prof. Mettam.— That is illegal?— Yes, and thev 
are supported by some members of the veterinary 
staff, because when we wrote to them they did not 
seem to care about it. You would want to be there 
from 2 or 3 o'clock in the evening until 8 or 9 o'clock 
next morning, without leaving it, in order- to get the 
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8294. They are getting the best cows? — They are 
getting the choice. And they are able to give more 
than we are, because they are getting a better price 
for their milk. They are doing that now more than 
formerly. Up to forty years ago only King and the 
Rafters would bring them to the London markets 
principally. A large number now come in— Scotchmen 
and Englishmen. 

3295. Do you not think that the cattle must be 
milking well when these people are so anxious to get 
them? — They could not get them, good or bad, in 
England. You would be surprised to see cattle bought 
in Ireland and sold in England as English stock, and 
getting £5 or £6 more for them than we would get 
for them here. 

3296. At any rate, it is your opinion that the cows 
you are getting now are not yielding as much milk? — 

Yes. 

3297. You referred to a neighbour of yours whose 
milk had been sampled and not found up to the 
standard? — Yes. 

3298. Was that morning milk? — No, I think it was 
evening milk. 

3299. Do you have your milk tested often? — Yes, 
the inspectors stop the carts and take samples in 
Pembroke, Rathmines, and the city. 

8300. Had you any difficulty yourself? — I was sum- 
moned one time for 6 per cent, of added water. I 
swore that there was nothing done to the milk, and the 
magistrate believed me and dismissed the case. 

3301. What is the difference in quality between the 
morning and evening milk? — I do not know the exact 
difference, but there is a great difference in the fats. 

3302. You get the same price for both? — Yes. 

3303. One is more valuable than the other? — Yes. 

3304. In the morning you get your fourpenee a 
quart for 3 per cent., and in the evening the fats are 
often 44 per cent., and you only get the same money? 

— Yes. 

3305. Has your trade taken notice of that fact? — 

They are not an educated class of men. Very many, 
although well off, are not able to write their own 
names. They are labourers, pure and simple, and 
that leaves the trade where it is. I was in Wallsley 
last September at the Congress, and delegates to whom 
I was speaking were surprised to know that we only 
get lOd. a gallon for milk in institutions. The lowest 
price over there is 1/- a gallon; and when I spoke 
about lady inspectors, they said they wished they had 
a lady inspector over there and that they would know 
what to do with her. 

3306. Miss McNeill. — What would they do with her? 

— Send her to Sunlight. 

3307. Mr. Campbell. — When a person of your own 
standing is summoned for adding water to milk , it 
is a very serious matter? — Ye,s. 

3308. Do you think the fact that you are liable to be 
so accused would prevent men from going into the 
trade? — Yes. 

3309. And does it prevent them, as a matter of 
fact? — Yes. 

3310. Now, the milk that you had tested might very 
possibly have under 3 per cent, of fat? — It might. 

3311. Without any fault of yours? — Yes. 

3312. I put the question to Sir Charles Cameron, 
whether it would not be fairer to the dairy trade to 
say that the milk was deficient in fat by whatever 
percentage it would be, rather than to say that it con- 
tained so much added water. Would you prefer to 
have it stated that the milk was not up to the 3 per 
cent, standard ?— Yes. It would not suit me at all in 
my public position, or in my private home, to have my 
name paraded in the Press. In some cases all the 
evidence for the prosecution is published, while the 
evidence of the defendant is never given. A full report 
of the complainant’s ease, sometimes half a column, is 

3313. I am satisfied of this, that there is milk 
produced in Dublin not up to the standard, and this is 
not due to the dairymen nor to the cows, but to the 
fact that you are obliged to. milk your cows at very 
unequal periods? — Yes. We commence at 2 o’clock in 
the morning, and have to start again at 12 o’clock for 
the evening supply. 
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3814. Under such conditions it is well proved that 
the morning milk may be under 3 per cent, and the 
evening supply correspondingly richer? — Yes. We had 
some English delegates over here, and I brought them 
to some yards in the city, and they said that they 
never saw a herd of cattle to equal the herds that I 
showed them in the yards. I may say, too, that our 
dairies compare favourably with those in every part 
of England. I have been in all the chief cities and 
towns of England, and our cowsheds and milkshops 
are, in a great many instances, superior to what they 
have over there, except in London; and you have no 
one here that will go to the expense that they do in 
London. 


3315. Prof. Mettam. — We were told by a former 
witness that there would be no difficulty in buying 
cows subject to the tuberculin test; in other words, 
that you could go into a market and purchase cows 
that would be guaranteed not to re-act? — I do not 
believe that. It is not possible. I would not like to 
go and ask a man if he would guarantee his cow free 
of tuberculosis. I know the answer I would get. 


3316. The Chairman.— Would there be any difficulty 
in subjecting the cows to the test?— There "would not 
be any difficulty, but the people would not allow it. 
We need not allow the authorities to apply the test. 

3317. Mr. Campbell— Even if you wanted it, there 
is no convenience in the market to have it done?— No. 


3318. Then, supposing these cows were tested at the 
original farm and the certificate handed on, it might 
not refer to the same cow at all? — No, that is so. 


3319. Have you any difficulty with your milkers in 
making them wash their hands and put on overalls? 
— None in life. We supply the overalls and get them 
washed, and W'e have canvas knickers. We find no 
difficulty. 


3320. Have you had experience of concrete floors for 

your cows? — Yes, I have all concrete floors and 

channels, but they are not what I would like to have. 

3321. Have you heard many complaints of the 
udders going wrong— that they were bruised on the 
hard concrete?— I have not; we put plenty of straw 
under them. 


3322. Still, at the present time, you could not afford 
very mueh straw for the purpose?— We have our own 
straw. 

3323. Mr. O’Brien. — You move your cattle to your 
own farm from your place in Cork street? — Yes; our 
milkers will be on the farm when the cows are out at 

3324. When the cattle are in town the milkers are 
also in town? — Yes. 

3325. And when they go to the country you house 
them? — Yes. 

3326. Is that the way that most of the people deal 
with their workers? — Yes. 

8327. They have accommodation for the milkers? — 
Yes, that is provided for in the setting of the land. 
When the auctioneer is setting the land, he tells you 
there is accommodation for the men. 

3328. So that there is no difficulty in providing water 

for the milkers to keep themselves clean? The men 

bring over a large can of water for the purpose of 
cleansing their hands after milking each cow. 

3329. Not before milking? — No. 

3330. They may wash them before, too? — Yes. After 
they milk each cow they wash their hands and dry 
them on the coarse towel. Dr. Browne said here, I 
think, that they rinsed their hands in the water of a 
dirty ditch. I do not think the humblest man in the 
trade would do such a thing. 

3331. That was the reason I asked the questions, 
because we have received statements that when the 
cows were in the country the milkers very often had 
no facilities for keeping themselves clean, and slept 
in a ditch or under a cart? — No. 

3332. Prof. Mettam. — But the accommodation will 
vary in the different places; some may be more 
primitive?— Some are not what they should be, but 
the majority are. 


3333. Mr. O’Brien. — You said that there was com- 
petition about fifteen years ago, from the fact that the 
creameries sometimes had an overplus of milk and 
sent it in and sold it at lower prices than you got? — 
Yes. 

3334. What do you mean by creameries having an 
overplus; do the creameries sell milk? — They do. If 
we send a wire to Cleeves, or others, for milk, we will 
get it. They advertise in the Cow-Keepers' Journal, 
and you can send a wire, and they will send you a 
twenty gallon churn of milk. 

3335. It is that class of creamery, Cleeves for 
instance, that charge lO&d. a gallon? — Yes, and we 
have to pay carriage in addition. 

3336. They must make a good deal out of it in that 
case, because in my own district I was offered, as a 
great inducement, by one of the factory people, that 
1 would get 9d. a gallon this month, so that if they 
are selling it at lOJd. a gallon, and you have to pay 
carriage, they are making something out of it? — Yes. 
I saw in last Monday’s paper an advertisement offer- 
ing pure new milk delivered twice daily, at 24d. a 
quart. That man may have a surplus of milk, but to- 
go on keeping up the supply at that price for the 
winter months, he could not do so. There are a great 
many gentlemen, and ladies too, living in the suburbs 
who keep a cow for their own use and for the use of 
their friends and acquaintances, and they sell the 
surplus milk. That is a thing which interferes witli 
us very mueh. 

3337. I imagine that is so very much round Dub- 
lin? — Yes. 

3338. Miss McNeill. — Do you have any special ar- 
rangement in very hot weather to cool the milk 
rapidly on the grazing farm? — I do not think so. We- 
had no means on our farm until we got in the Rath- 
mines water. We have a meter, so that any water 
we use for cooling the milk is recorded against us. 1 
think it is essential that the milk should be cooled 
down after milking. 

3339. Mr. Wilson. — To what temperature do you 
think it should be cooled? — It would depend on the 
journey it has to go. 

3340. Do you use ice, for instance? — No. 

3341. So that the lowest you could get it to would 
be to the temperature of the water running through, 
the pipe? — Yes. 

3342. Lady Eveuahd. — What is “ cupped ” milk? — 
It is manufactured by Cleeves and others. It is 
separated milk that is condensed, with a very large 
quantity of molasses in it. 

3343. What was the cost of grains in 1887, and 
what is the price now? — In the summer, in the city, 
they would be very cheap, and in the winter it would 
depend on the demand. I have known the price to go- 
up to Is. 9 d. a barrel, but in the summer they were 
sold for fourpence or fivepence a barrel. 

3344. Miss McNeill. — Some evidence has been 
given before the Commission about the typhoid car- 
riers; do you know whether it is customary to mak» 
any inquiries from the dairy workers whether they 
have had typhoid or not, or any transmittable disease? 
— If there is any sickness in any of the milkers’ homes 
they have to report it to the Medical Officer in the 
district, and he reports it to Sir Charles Cameron, 
and he sends out to investigate the matter, and very 
often sends to the dairies to have the milk destroyed. 
Milk vessels should, not be allowed to bo left in the 
milk shops, inasmuch as a nurse or anyone who may 
be coming from a scarlatina case could come in 
through the milk shop, and the nurses are likely to 
carry disease with them. I do not believe that milk 
vessels should be stored in the shop. 

3345. You would not be satisfied with the cleansing 
of the churns being carried on in the shops? — They 
should be removed when they were cleansed. 

3346. Do you know if any milker is ever actually 
asked if he has had typhoid before he is employed?— 

I cannot say. 

3347. I am speaking with regard to typhoid car- 
riers principally?— Yes; it is like scarlatina; there are- 
scarlatina carriers, too. 
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8348. The Chairman. — Scientific witnesses have in- 
formed us that it is possible to determine whether or 
not those engaged in the handling of milk are what 
is known as typhoid carriers by the application of the 
Widal test. This test is made by extracting a small 
quantity of blood, which is subjected to examination 
subsequently. All the expert witnesses considered the 
application of the test necessary in order to safeguard 
the public from the possibility of the distribution of 
typhoid germs through typhoid carriers. Do you 
think that if this test were applied it would interfere 
with the milk trade in the city? — I do not believe it 
would, and I think that the men would be only too 
delighted to assist you in any such course. The men 
in the trade are just as anxious to facilitate this in- 
quiry, as the members of the Commission themselves. 

3349. I i quite understand and appreciate their feel- 
ing, but I just want to get your opinion as to 
whether or not you thought that the application of 
such a test as this would be regarded as irksome so 
far as the workers are concerned, and you do not be- 
lieve it- would? — No. 

3350. Do you think, from your own knowledge, that 
the consumption of milk in Dublin has increased or 
diminished within your recollection? — I do not think 
it has increased, inasmuch as there are so many of the 
cow-keeping establishments closed up. 

8351. I am not dealing with that aspect of the ques- 
tion at all, but what I want to get from you is, have 
you any knowledge as to whether or not more or less 
milk is drunk per head now than twenty-five years 
’*S 0 ?~ I believe in my own district there is much 
more milk sold now and consumed on the premises 
than formerly. 

3352. In your opinion the consumption of milk has 
rather increased than diminished per head? — Yes. 

3353. Your district does not deal with the working 
population? — No. 

3354. And you told us you are not competent to 
answer the question regarding the consumption of 
milk by the poorer classes? — Yes. 

3355. And that we will get that information from 
another witness? — Yes, from Mr. Young. 

3356. Prof. Mettam. — Have you got any copy of 
rifles drawn up by your Association?— No. 

3357. You have no placard in your byres telling the 
men what to do which is issued by your Association? 
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3358. The Chairman. — Do you think there w'ould 
be any difficulty about getting the private addresses 
of all the employees registered, so that it might be 
possible for the Public Health authorities to visit the 
Homes of these people, and see under what conditions 
they are living? — I do not think the men themselves 
would care to give it to you. 

3359. I do not suggest that they would agree volun- 
tarily, but if it was made mandatory?— Some of them 
are very humble men, and their homes might not be 
all that could be desired, and they would not care to 
have them inspected. 

3360. You see, the larger interests of the public out- 
side might demand that certain conditions should be 
observed, and that the workers should be absolutely 
free from the suspicion of having contagious disease 
in their homes? — Yes. 

3361. From that point of view, do you think there 
would be any serious opposition to the private ad- 
dresses being given? — No. 

3362. There is a certain amount of opposition to 
most reforms, but beyond the usual feeling regarding 
new obligations you do not think there would be any 
serious objection to this? — No. 

3363. Lady Everard.— You spoke of the Danish 
Government giving £5,600 a . year to defray the ex- 
penses of applying the tuberculin test?— Yes. 

3364. What is the procedure? — I believe that ap- 
plication is made to have the tuberculin test applied, 
and the free use of the veterinary staff and free tuber- 
culin are given. At the expiration of the twelve 
months or so, for the best and healthiest herd, a sub- 
stantial prize is given in money to the owner. 

3365. The Chairman.— That is a Government pre- 
mium? — Yes, out of the £5,600. 

3366. Lady Everard. — The owner has not to pay 
for the test? — No. 

3367. What happens if the cow reacts?— I cannot 
tell you that. 


formation on that point?-I think you wiU ge°t !u the 
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The Commission then adjourned until Monday, 8th January, 1912. 


ELEVENTH DAY. — MONDAY, 8th JANUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell 


Esq , B.Sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., 


The Right Hon. T. W. 

3369. The Chairman. — Mr. Russell, you are, as we 
know, Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture, 
and you are also a member of the Congested Districts 
Board? — Yes. 

3370. Being familiar with the administration of both 
those Departments, you are, no doubt, conversant with 
the economic conditions under which the people live in 
different parts of, the country? — I am. 

3371. And reports arc presented from time to time 
by your officers regarding these conditions? — That is so; 
in addition, of course, I go through the country a great 
deal myself, and am brought into contact with the 
people everywhere. 

3372. Touching the question which this Commission 
has been appointed to inquire into, have specific 
instances been brought under your observation in which 
localities have complained of scarcity of milk? — Yes. 

3373. I see that in County Limerick your attention 
has been rather forcibly drawn to this particular 
scarcity? — Yes. Will you just allow me to say a word 


M.R.C.V.S. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Russell, m.p., examined. 

or two as to the scope of my evidence? Then I will 
give four illustrations — two rural and two urban — to 
prove my contention. So far as my evidence is con- 
cerned to-day, I divide the community into three 
classes. First, there is the well-to-do class, who have 
really no difficulty in regard to milk supply ; they have 
either their own supply in their own homes, or 
they have abundance of money to provide it in 
the ordinary way. With that class I have nothing to 
do. The second class is what we call the dependent 
class, namely, all the inmates of our public institu- 
tions— our poorhouses, our asylums, and all our prisons; 
these have adequate supplies of milk, and the State 
has taken very great pains to see that the supply is 
not only adequate, but also that it is up to a certain 
standard. It is what I may call a protected supply. 
The third class, which . is the class with which I am 
mainly concerned to-day, is the class which includes 
the labourers in the country, and also that large class, 
not always classed as labourers, who are compelled to 
make ends meet, and who have a pretty stiff fight to 
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do so. All that class have great difficulties in regard 
to millr supplies. And now, Mr. Chairman, if you will 
allow me, 1 will take Limerick as my first illustration. 

In the month of August last I was invited by the 
Limerick County Committee of Agriculture to attend 
what is called their annual meeting; that is, the meet- 
ing, as you know, at which the schemes are prepared 
for the year. I complied with the request, and on 
getting to the Courthouse, where the meeting 
was held, I found a large meeting of the Committee, 
with Lord Emly in the chair, and between forty and 
fifty members of the Committee present. The ordinary- 
business was the preparation of the schemes for the 
year; but before that was entered upon, the Committee 
received what I may call a great deputation of labourers 
from different parts of the county. There were at least 
sixty labourers upon the deputation. They were intro- 
duced by Mr. Lundon, M.P. for the Eastern division 
of Limerck, in a very moderate speech, in which their 
grievances were very fully set out. His statements 
were supported by three labourers in succession, and 
all the speeches were absolute models of their kind. 

I mention this to show it was not a riotous body; 
and a motion was made to comply with their request. 
The request was to this eSect : That the money of the 
Department allocated for certain purposes, that is, for 
the cottage prizes scheme, should be diverted from 
that end and should be devoted to the purchase of 
Kerry cows for the labourers of Limerick. They stated 
in their addresses that for three or four months of 
the year it was quite impossible for them, or for 
people like them, to get milk in the County Limerick; 
that for these months there was an absolute milk 
famine, and that for the remaining months of the year 
the scarcity was so great that they had very great 
difficulty in securing milk, even in the summer time. 
That was the gravamen of their complaint, and they 
enforced it with many illustrations and in many ways. 

3374. Mr. O’Brien. — The labourers in different parts 
of the County were represented? — Yes; one of the 
speakers was from Croom; I remember the locality 
because it is a great labour district. A motion was made 
to comply with the request, and after some trouble it 
was seconded, and the Committee seemed in very great 
difficulty. I thought probably they were desirous 1 
should speak early, and I thought, if I may say so, 
they were very glad when I did speak early. It is a 
very hard thing for a body like them to refuse a request 
of that kind, made in the way in which it was made, 
and with the bald necessities of the case staring them 
in the face. I said if the scheme was passed by the 
Committee — I refused to give any opinion upon it, as 
it was not officially before me — but that if it was passed 
by the Committee and was sent up to the Department, 
the Department would deal with it. 

3375. The Chairman. — Had a scheme been elaborated 
by the deputation? — Yes, I have it here; the gravamen 
of it was practically to arrest , the money allocated by 
the Department, or divert the money. 

3376. I understand the purpose, but what I want to 
know is, did these men themselves actually evolve a 
scheme which would enable the Committee to comply 
with their request? — Oh, yes; I will hand it in. 

3377. I think it would be rather interesting if you 
read the main features of it, but before proceeding to 
that you might inform the Commission what amount of 
money was devoted to the purpose of cottage prizes 
which they wished to divert to their scheme? — I had 
better read the scheme here. 

1 ‘ The following is a draft of the scheme for providing 
Kerry cows as prizes for the best-kept fifty cottages 
and plots in the County Limerick, initiated by the 
Croom Land and Labour Association, and approved of 
at the Labour Convention held in Limerick, and adopted 
by the Croom District Council and Board of Guardians. 
It will be submitted for adoption to the County 
Limerick Agricultural Committee at their next meeting, 
when thev are considering the scheme for 1911 and 
1912 : — 

“ Class 1. — Thirty-two milch Kerry cows for the 
best-kept thirty-two cottages and plots in the County, 
held under the Rural District Councils, divided as 
follows : — Kilmalloek Council, six cows; Croom Council, 
six cows; Limerick No. 1 Council, five cows; Newcastle 
West Council, five cows; Rathkeale and Glin Council, 
five cows; Tipperary No. 2 and Mitchelstown No. 2 
Councils, five cows. Total, thirty-two cows Probab! c 
cost, £224. 


“ Class 2. — Eighteen milch Kerry cows for the best- 
kept eighteen cottages and plots not held under District 
Councils, valuation not to exceed £4, divided as 
follows : — Kilmalloek, three Kerry cows ; Croom, three 
Kerry cows; Newcastle West, three Kerry cows; 
Limerick No. 1, three Kerry cows; Rathkeale and Glin. 
three Kerry cows; Tipperary No. 2 and Mitchelstown 
No. 2, three Kerry cows. Total, eighteen cows. 
Probable cost, £126. Entire probable cost of both 
classes, £350.” 

They laid down a certain number of conditions, 
but I do not think it necessary to occupy the time of 
the Commission reading them, and then they conclude : 

11 As it is admitted by all that labourers in rural dis- 
tricts cannot obtain new milk at any price for them- 
selves and their children, and as the Limerick County 
Committee are giving for some years past £72 in cash 
prizes for the best-kept cottages and plots in the 
County, and a further sum of £90 in cash prizes to 
small farmers, and as they set aside over £400 for the 
travelling expenses of itinerant instructors, £180 or so 
of which was paid out only up to the end of June last, 
it is confidently hoped that the County Committee will 
give this very practicable and feasible scheme their 
whole-hearted support, and thereby help to provide a 
long-felt want — new milk for rural labourers.” 

The proposal substantially was to divert money now 
spent upon other purposes for the purpose of providing 
Kerry cows as prizes for the labourers in that County. 

I said nothing of what I thought of the scheme, 
because it might come before the Department, and we 
should have to decide. But I rose, at Lord Emly’s 
request, and explained to the Committee that even 
at that time the Government had consulted me with 
regard to this Milk Commission, and I thought it would 
be premature for the Committee to enter upon any 
scheme of this kind until we saw what this Commission 
had to say; that I was perfectly sure the Commission 
would listen to them; that they would have the oppor- 
tunity of placing the position of the labourers before 
the Commission, and of suggesting this scheme to the 
Commission. I expected the Committee would be 
willing to accept the proposals of the labourers; but, 
contrary to my expectations, the labourers themselves 
received the suggestion's very gratefully, and the result 
was that one of the members, I think from Clonmel — 
for part of Tipperary runs into Limerick — moved a 
resolution that in view of the statement I had made 
about the Milk Commission, the County Committee 
postpone the consideration of the proposal, and that a 
Committee be appointed, consisting half of members of 
the Agricultural Committee and 'half of labourers, and 
that that Committee should give evidence before this 
Commission when it came to Limerick, and that the 
scheme should then be dealt with. I must say that one 
of the labourers of Limerick made an extremely sensible 
speech in favour of postponing their scheme. I 
mention this Limerick case in detail, because I am 
aware that in many places there is a disposition to 
make light of this scarcity. 

3378. The Chairman. — Was any attempt made by any 
member of the Limerick Committee to controvert the 
allegation made by members of the deputation with 
regard to the scarcity? — I intended to deal with that. 
I have it on my notes. The statement of the labourers 
was accepted by every member of the Committee. 

3379. Without dissent? — Without dissent, and every- 
one I spoke to admitted there was a strong case, and 
that the labourers behaved extremely well. I have no 
desire to minimise the urgency of this case. I desire 
to press its urgency upon the Commission, and from 
the poor man’s standpoint it has become a very serious 
case. Only last month — December — another great 
deputation of labourers waited upon the Listowel Rural 
District Council with the same complaint. There were 
forty members of the Rural District Council present. 
The case made was just as remarkable as that which 
the Limerick labourers had made. The introduction 
to their resolution is to the following effect : — 

‘ ‘ That we are of opinion j after long and weary 
waiting, after the Reports of various Commissions, 
and the recommendations of eminent authorities again 
and again, that the time has arrived when something 
positive and substantial and real shall be done to provide 
the children of the poor with the first necessity of life — 
a supply of milk. ’ ' 
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This deputation niade a. more heroic proposal, that 
the funds of the Department should be arrested out- 
right, and that the Department should consent that 
.the rate should be used for the purpose of 
providing milk for the labourers. Well, of course, 
an Agricultural Committee, as you are aware, is not 
an elected body; the labourers here were before an 
elected body, and these forty members of the District 
Council unanimously agreed to the resolution of the 
labourers, that the funds of the Department now spent 
upon agricultural purposes generally, wisely or other- 
wise — I am not arguing that now — should be arrested, 
and should be spent in giving loans to the people to 
purchase cows for the supply of milk for what they 
call in their resolution “ the humble homes of the 
poor.” I am here to-day in my official capacity as 
Vice-President of the Department to say to this Com- 
mission that we look upon it as a serious matter that 
proposals with such force behind them to divert the 
Department’s funds for this purpose should be made, 
and that a very serious state of affairs may arise. I 
was not present at this deputation, but the Clerk of 
the Council forwarded a copy of the scheme to the 
Department, and I desire to impress upon the Com- 
mission, not only personally, but also in my official 
capacity, that we consider this is a grave matter. 
These are the two rural illustrations I propose to give. 

3380. In this particular case to which you refer, no 
scheme was provided or submitted? — No. 

3381. It was simply a drastic demand that the funds 
which had been allocated should be devoted to 
this particular purpose?— Yes; and their seventh 
proposal was, “ That the County Council, should 
they find ' legislative sanction is necessary for 
the suggested change, be requested urgently to 
reserve the produce of the penny rate in a separate 
fund, until the result of the Milk Supply Commission 
now sitting is acted on.” You will probably see now 
why I attend before you in my representative capacity. 

3382. What was the date of that? — It was December 
last, 

3383. Before we pass from the Limerick case, I 
should like to know whether the deputation alleged that 
the establishment of creameries in Limerick was in 
any way responsible for the scarcity to which they 
referred? — Oh, they gave it as the reason, but I have 
a great deal to say to that. But undoubtedly the 
Limerick deputation gave it as the reason for the 
scarcity, or, perhaps, I may say the probable reason. 
Their graphic phrase, not a very accurate phrase, was 
that the milk was scooped up by the creameries. 

3384. It is expressive?- — -Yes, but you cannot scoop 

3385. Oh, that depends?- — May I pass now to the 
urban districts. I think I have said enough to show 
the Commission the condition in the rural districts. 

3386. Has the protest made by the Listowel Dis- 
trict Council been conveyed to the Committee of Agri- 
culture in Kerry? — I have no knowledge of that, but 
it has been conveyed direct to the Department. 

3387. What I wish to know is this — whether the 
Agricultural Committee in Kerry expressed the same 
sympathetic feeling towards the scheme as was mani- 
fested in Limerick?- — I have no intelligence from the 
County Committee in Kerry at all. 

3388. It is possible they did not meet since? — This 
was at the Rural District Council meeting. 

The Chairman. — I quite follow'. 

3389. Lady Eveuahd. — The Chairman has asked the 
question I wanted to ask. The labourers, instead of 
applying to the proper quarter, which is the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, applied to the Rural District 
Council, which, I take it, had no authority whatever 
over any of the Department's funds? — None whatever. 

Of course, they were asked when the resolution was 
adopted to hold up the funds. The Rural District 
Council, of course, have some control in their district 
oyer the penny rate, and they asked the County Coun- 
cil to hold up the penny rate until the Milk Commis- 
sion places the matter in some shape or another. 

3390. I take it, it is the Comity Council that strikes 
the rate of the Committee of Agriculture? — Oh, yes; 
but I think the District Councils have authority in the 
different rural districts. 

3391. The Chairman.— Of course, it is quite right to 
assume that the District Councils represent- the local 
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feeling, and that the County Council acknowledges 
their right to speak on behalf of the labouring inte- 
rest? — Of course, you know that, Mr. Chairman, much 
better than I do. I am perfectly certain that if the 
Rural District Councils in a county combined upon a 
resolution like that the County Council would be 
powerless to oppose it. The Rural Councils have re- 
presentatives upon the County Councils, and they 
could enforce their view's through their representatives. 

3392. Lady Everard. — At any rate, they went to the 
Rural Council, and not to the Agricultural Committee. 

I should have thought that, as in Limerick, they 
would have asked an expression of opinion from the 
Agricultural Committee. I conclude there are a great 
many more District Councils in Kerry than Listowel? 

3393. This Council w'as only representative of Lis- 
towel? — Yes. 

3394. afi-. Campbell.— Suppose these labourers come 
before us, and, no doubt, they will, w'ith their scheme,, 
may we assume that- it can be complied with? — I 
have no objection to answer that. If the Limerick 
scheme comes before me, and the Council approved it, 

I should deelinc. 

3395. Legally you could not sanction it? — No. 

3396. It is not one of the purposes of the Act? — - 
Ro; it is not one of the purposes of the Act. 

The Chairman. — It is as well the ground should be 
cleared. 

3397. Mr. Campbell. — Something might be done, 
but it is quite clear our money cannot be 
given for that purpose?— I think the Listowel de- 
putation went on grounds that our rate should deal 
with other matters. The object of the Limerick depu- 
tation was simply to give presents of Kerrv cows 
labourers for keeping their plots well. I believe that 
to be outside our duty. 

3398. Was anything said whether thev could keep 
Kerry cows if they got them, or was that left to the 
Department?— Everything w'as left to the Department. 

3399. Mr. O’Brien. — I gather that the money that. 
was to be diverted in the case of Limerick for the pur- 
pose of giving Kerry cows was already devoted to the 
purpose of giving prizes, but I suppose not to the 
same amount?— Oh, no; they demanded a much 

The Chairman.— Mr. Russell gave the figures. 

3400. Mr. O’Brien. — He mentioned the sum of T350 r 
was that more than the amount already given for- 
prizes ? — Yes. 

3401. Because I suppose if it w'as the same amount 
the Department could sanction the giving of specific 
prizes, or anything of that sort?— Mr. Campbell asked 
me a specific question on that point. Franklv. I 
prefer to deal with the Limerick scheme w'hen it comes 
before us. To say to people like these what can be 
done and udiat cannot be done in a ease like this is 
very difficult, and perhaps an unwise thing. I told 
the members of the Committee I would not take the 
responsibility of relieving them from deciding their 
own business there, but if it came before the Depart- 
ment I could not sanction it. 

3402. Mr. Campbell.— But now it comes before us. 
before it comes before the Department, and if we 
make recommendations we may be wasting our 
time?— If you want my opinion. 1 tell the 
Commission frankly I do not think it is a thing that 
should be done. In the first place it is not easy to- 
meet a famine of milk by giving thirty-tu'o cows to a 
place like Limerick. 

3403. The Chairman.— T hat would not solve the 
difficulty? — Not at all. I mentioned these two cases, 
not because I approve of one or other of the proposals 

I will deal with them w'hen they come before me — 
but because they afford evidence of the character of 
this evil aud the grievance under which these poor 
people live. 

3404. Mr. O’Brien.— C au you suggest how the evil 
could be met? — I am going in my evidence to suggest 
how it can be met if the Commission will allow me to 
travel my ow'n road. 

The Chairman. — We only w'ant to ask questions di- 
rectly bearing on the particular point Mr. Russell is 
referring to at the moment; otherwise they may be 
overlooked. 

P 
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. a 405 . Mr. Wilson. — Are these two cases you have 
given, Mr. Russell, samples of others?— Yes, samples. 

3406. Samples of other complaints that reach you? 
—Yes. I am quite sure these proposals of the 
■labourers are going to run over the whole of the South 
of Ireland, where they are organised, and that the 
want exists all over Ireland. 

3407. Are they samples of complaints that reach 
the Department?— They are samples of complaints 
that reach me. 

3408. There are many more? — Oh, yes. 

3409. The Chairman— Will you now proceed to the 
urban instances? — The first instance I give is in the 
West: the second is in the King’s County, in the 
Midlands. A fortnight ago I visited Tullamore to 
attend a special meeting of the County Committee of 
Agriculture, not summoned for the purpose of the 
milk supply, but for general purposes. Before I went 
down I met an old friend of mine in Dublin, Mr. 
■David Sherlock. He visited .me at the hotel, and 
.amongst the things he directed my attention to was 
the scarcity of milk in Tullamore. He told me that 
things, instead of improving, were rather going from 
bad to worse ; that the school rations of milk had to 
be- stopped, and he gave me other instances of real 
hardship to the poor. Limerick is a creamery dis- 
trict. There are no creameries in Tullamore at all. 

" 3410. Therefore, the scarcity arises from another 
cause? — Yes. I am making no attack upon 

’creameries ; there are ho creameries around Tulla- 
more, or comparatively few. He told me that things 
r were so bad, and people were looking on it so 

seriously that some of the people were thinking 61 
taking land in the immediate vicinity of the town and 
starting a dairy farm for the supply of milk to the 
town. He mentioned the Workhouse field, which is 
not now used as it was used in the past. When I 
went to the Committee I made inquiries of some of 
the people at the meeting, and they quite admitted 

that milk was very scarce. I am going to make a pro- 

posal on the Tullamore case and in regard to the 
urban' districts, but they will come in in due time. 
The second urban district of which I have personal 
experience is that of Athenry, in the West of Ireland. 
I had a good deal to do with Athenry. It is not a 
place that one would hold up as the Garden of Ire- 
land; we have had a very great deal of trouble there. 

3411. Mr. Campbell. — Now happily over? — I am 
going to bring that out too. Shortly after I took office 
as Vice-President I visited Athenry, and the complaint- 
there was that the townspeople wanted land. One 
speaker upon a deputation of labourers and shop- 
keepers thus graphically put the condition of Athenry. 
He said : “ Athenry is an island surrounded by grass 
lands.” He said it was impossible to get either milk 
or vegetables in Athenry, and that the children in 
Athenry were being largely fed upon black coffee and 
condensed milk. It was very graphic, but substantially 
it. was true. I am happy to say that with the aid of 
the Estates Commissioners we got the grass lands 
broken up, and they are now very largely in the pos- 
session of the townspeople — shopkeepers and inhabi- 
tant householders — and the difficulty has been so far 
removed ; but nothing could be worse than the state 
of the town in regard to the milk supply. Now, I 
have given the cases of two rural and two urban dis- 
tricts. I selected these four; they are familiar to me 
personally, and I submit, knowing as I do that this 
trouble exists all over the country, and feeling per- 
fectly certain that the labourers are going to make 
themselves felt in the matter, and felt in the way I 
describe in these two rural cases, that the grievance 
is' a very terrible one and a very real one for those poor 
people; and I think the State is entitled to step in 
when they receive the information which they will re- 
ceive from this Commission, and try to find a way out. 

3412. The Chairman. — Can you tell us if the diffi- 
culty in Athenry has been solved by the distribution of 
land cut up by the Estates Commissioners?’ — Yes; 
and let me say as regards Athenry — I state what 
everybody knows — that in many respects.it is not a 
very pleasant place, but rather a very difficult place 
for anyone having any responsibility to deal with : 
but I am happy to tell the Commission that I think 
the trouble is over there, and the Department are con- 
sidering now, and have practically decided, such is 
the improvement in the place, to begin . to put up 
buildings that were arrested on that land. 


3418. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission what scheme has been adopted for the purpose 
of solving the difficulty to which you have referred in 
Athenry? Is it a scheme applicable to other places 
similarly situated, and is it a scheme that could be 
applied to the further development of the Congested 
Districts work?— The Congested Districts Board does 
not come into Athenry at all. 

3414. The Estates Commissioners, I mean? — What 1 
did was this. When these people came to me with 
their troubles I satisfied myself that they were suffering 
intolerable grievances, and I said to the deputation that 
waited upon me, “ If things can be kept quiet here 
until Parliament rises — I was then in Parliament — I 
shall undertake to do my best to bring down the Estates 
Commissioners to see your place." Fortunately, the 
land all round Athenry had all passed into the hands 
of the Estates Commissioners. The result was they 
came down, and a scheme was made which enabled 
the shopkeepers and householders to buy their houses 
and shops, and also to break up the land into small 
portions, to give the people, in addition to their houses 
and shops. 

3415. Mr. O’Brien. — These plots are worked and 
farmed by the shopkeepers and inhabitants of the 
town?- — Yes. 

3416. Mr. Campbell. — I think the assumption is very 
permissible, that other towns similarly situated in the 
districts might be similarly dealt with? — Yes. 

3417. The Chairman. — I wanted to see how far it was 
possible to apply the principle carried out in Athenry 
and other districts similarly situated, and how far it 
may be possible for the existing machinery of the 
Government to deal with this question in these dis- 
tricts? — The machinery is complete; it can be done 
all over Ireland. I have pointed out to the Commission 
that fortunately the land all round Athenry came into 
the hands of the Estates Commissioners. It had to be 
parcelled out to somebody, and manifestly it was 
better to parcel it out to the people who wanted it. 
That was the state of facts I found in Athenry, and 
the machinery that produced that result could, 1 have 
no doubt, be applied in other places. 

3418. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — The conditions that 
prevail in Athenry are much the same as those that 
prevail under the town park system? — Oh, no I Town 
parks are rented. This land in Athenry is now owned 
by the people, and they have got a very good bargain. 

3419. They have it in perpetuity? — Yes, as owners- 
in-fee, subject, of course, to an annual payment for a 
period of years to the State. 

3420. Mr. O’Brien. — I suppose there are a great 
many of the smaller towns throughout Ireland where 
the land actually up against the walls of the town is 
owned by farmers who bought out under the Estates 
Commissioners, and it would be more difficult, I 
suppose, in those cases to get hold of the land? — It was 
not difficult in Athenry. I must not be taken as 
expressing opinions now upon the land question. I 
have very strong opinions upon it. 

3421. I was doubtful if it was proposed that the 
solution of the problem in that case might be applied 
all over Ireland. 

Mr. Campbell. — In places where similar circum- 
stances prevailed? — If you wait until I come to my 
proposals we shall see. 

3422. The Chairman. — These were the conditions 
under which I asked my question. Manifestly it 
would apply in every instance of towns similarly 
situated to Athenry? 

Mr. Campbell. — You are going to deal, Mr. Russell, 
with other cases where the land is not in the 
hands of the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. Now 
I think I have dealt with demonstrations .as to the 
scarcity of milk. 

3423. The Chairman. — You have given two cases of 
rural districts and two of urban? — Yes, and I have 
given these as types from my own knowledge. Now 
I come to the general question of scarcity. All over 
the country people have no hesitation in saying that 
the milk all goes to the creameries, and that therefore 
the creameries are the cause. I dissent. The 
creameries, whether we like them or not, have come to 
stay. .1 have one great grudge against the creameries 
and the creamery system. It has abolished butter- 
milk, which was a pleasant beverage to most people 
and a very wholesome article of food to a very large 
number of the Irish people. I have a grudge towards 
the system ' that practically abolished that article of 
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food; but where creameries are not butter- factories, 
registered or unregistered, I have nothing to say, save 
that they have conferred a great service upon Ireland 
in redeeming the name of Irish butter. As for milk, 
they are not, and they never were, intended to be 
retail milk dairies. They were started originally for 
the purpose of purchasing the milk of the farmers in a 
district, separating the cream from that niilk by centri- 
fugal force, and turning it into butter. That was the 
original idea of the creamery system; that was the 
idea upon which the farmers entered into it, and upon 
which money was put into it. No one, therefore, has 
a right to complain that the creameries do not sell 
milk. They have a right to sell milk, and they are 
selling it in a certain way; they have a right to sell 
anything, and many of them sell a great many articles 
besides milk. They have a right to carry out the 
original intention of the creameries, that is, the 
separating of the cream from the milk and making 
butter; they have a right to sell milk if they choose to 
do so ; they have a right to sell bacon if they choose— 
anything from a needle to an anchor — and nobody has 
a right to complain, or ought to complain. But if 
anybody thinks that the creameries are supplying milk 
now to meet this great grievance and this great evil 
he is mistaken. They are not, and I do not see 
how they ever can become, milk-shops to meet that 
difficulty. 


3424. The Chairman. — In your opinion, we shall 
have to look beyond the creftmeries at all events 
for a solution? — Yes, sir. I do not know that we need 
wonder at this scarcity. Let me ask the Commission 
to see how the case stands. Here in the last twenty- 
years we have had a totally new industry started, 
which, in my judgment, has been a great advantage 
to the country. We have had a totally new industry, 
which now takes about half the milk production of 
the country and turns it into butter. That was bound 
to have a great influence upon the supply of milk in 
the homes of the people. But other causes are at 
work; they are at work quietly and almost insensibly, 
so that it is only those that have to go into the facts 
and the figures that are able to realise what ther- 
mally mean. We are now exporting milk— I use the 
word in the general sense, including all kinds of milk 
—to the extent, I think, of £423,000 sterling annu- 
ally. The exact figure for the last year was £423,304 
sterling of exports of milk. I do not see why we 
should wonder at the scarcity of the supply of milk 
for the poor people of the ' country when' we have 
started a great industry, and, I repeat, a very blessed 
industry, which takes up half the milk production in 
the creameries for the manufacture of butter, and 
when you are busy at the same time and extending it 
every year with an export of milk to the extent of 
£423,304 last year. I say I use the word milk in the 
generic sense. I mean condensed milk, separated 
milk, whole milk, cream. I do not think we need 
wonder at the scarcity, and nobody is so foolish as to 
think of stopping the export of milk. Nobody dreams 
of lessening the butter exports, whether it is oreamerv 
butter or home-made butter; we are all anxious to in- 
crease it. But all that means, unless there is some- 
thing to replace it, scarcity of milk in the homes of 
the people. I was in Castlerea district the other dav, 
and I mention this to show you why it is difficult in 
small towns to get milk. It is a common state of 
affairs. We take the greatest pains to provide a 
supply of articles whose dietetic value is not quite so 
well established as that of milk, but there are no 
pains taken to supply milk. This cottage in Castle- 
rea was one of a number of cottages upon new plots. 
The woman of the cottage, an extremely intelligent 
woman, was doing remarkably well: she' had eight 
milch cows. When she came from the bogs of Ros- 
common she had not milch cows, but, as she called 
them, two beasts; she, was making 25s. per week on 
eggs at the time. It was a great pleasure to see that 
little farm, and to think what the family was now, 
compared with what it had been two years ago. I said 
to. her, “What do you do with the' milk; I suppose 
you get a very good price for it in Castlerea.” She 
replied, “ I used to send it to Castlerea. but the shop- 
keepers there had to sell it in small quantities, and 
they did not get paid in cash, and they do not like the 
trouble of collecting the money.” “ What do, you do 
with it? ” I said. “Oh,” she answered, “ I have a 
contract with the workhouse now.” And here I had 
to moralise as best I could. The poor people in 
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Castlerea had trouble to get the milk, but the paupers 
in the workhouse had no trouble. So I wish to tell the 
Commissioners frankly that we are alongside of times 
in which we are to have trouble, and we must find a 
way out of these difficulties. I : should like also to 
touch upon another point, as to • the cause of the 
scarcity. I do not want to say anything disrespectful 
cither of farmers or labourers. I have spent the best 
part of a long life, in and out of Parliament, in 
endeavouring to improve the condition of both, but 
I cannot help seeing, and saying, that the relations in 
many parts of the country between farmers and 
labourers are not of a character to induce the farmer 
to take very much trouble about the milk supply of 
the labourer. Independence usually costs a good deal, 
and my view is that the independence happily secured 
by the labourer — his cottage, his higher wages, every- 
thing that has tended to benefit the position of the 
labourer — has had a corresponding influence, at all 
events upon some farmers, to induce them to leave 
the labourer to fend for himself, to use a Scottish 
word, and to get milk or anything else just as he likes. 
I think the labourers have to look after themselves 
now more than they had to do, for milk was part and 
parcel of their wages formerly. I do not press that 
further, hut in trying to find the causes of the scarcity 
of milk among the labourers I write that down as one. 
How far that is the case I am not prepared to say, 
hut that it is the case I am perfectly certain, and I 
am certain that the labourers find more difficulty now r 
in getting milk than when they were upon the“fann. 
Now, before I come to the suggested remedies, may 
I say a word or two upon the question of cleanliness, 
about which I have had a great deal of trouble. I say 
"I have had a great deal of trouble,” because, as 
Mr. Campbell knows, since he presented his report on 
the dairy industry this work of dealing with the milk 
and butter questions has entirely fallen upon me. I think 
the best thing I can do to show you how far it goes 
is to hand in a list of cases. This is a return from 
the period, 1st January, 1909, to the 23rd September, 
1909, showing the condition of the milk delivered at a 
number of creameries when the supply was examined 
by one of the Department’s Instructors in dairying on 
the occasion of visits made under the “ Scheme” for 
encouraging improvements in the management , of 
creameries and auxiliary creameries.” I have read 
the evidence given recently by Mr. Poole Wilson, who 
made it very clear to the Commission that one of the 
great- difficulties which creamery owners had to contend 
with was that if one creamery refused unclean milk 
another creamery was only too glad to get the custom, 
and the whole thing went round in a vicious circle’ 
and the unclean milk got disposed of somehow. I 
Hunk Mr. Poole Wilson must have convinced the 
Commission of the extent of that difficulty. Here is 
a Table * which he did not put in, which I think ought 

[^Return for the period, 1st January, 1909, to 23rd 
September, 1909, showing the condition of the milk 
delivered at a number of creameries, when the supply 
was examined by one of the Department’s Instructors 
in Dairying (eight in number), on the occasion of 
visits made under the “ Scheme for encouraging 
improvement in the management of creameries and 
auxiliary creameries.” 


Percentage of suppliers 
delivering clean milk 
in clean vessels. 

per cent. 

100 

95 to 99 
90 to 95 
80 to 90 
70 to 80 
00 to 70 
50 to 60 
40 to 50 
30 to 40 
20 to 30 
10 to 20 
0 to 10 


Number of visits on which 
the milk supply was 
found in condition le- 
ferrod to in Col. ] . 

93 

150 

141 

150 

133 

36 

18 

6 

4 


801 

If the vessel containing the niilk, or the lid of tin- 
vessel, or the milk was dirty the milk is classed as 
“ unclean.”] 
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to go upon the record. There is first the percentage 
of suppliers delivering clean milk in clean vessels, two 
distinct things, and second, the number of visits on 
which the milk supply was foimd in the condition 
referred to in column one of the Tables There were 
801 different visits paid, not necessarily to different 
' creameries, but visits paid at different times. On the 
occasion of ninety-three visits the percentage was 100 — 
the milk was clean and pure; on the occasion of one 
hundred and fifty visits, 95 to 99 per cent, of the milk 
was clean and pure; on the occasion of one hundred 
and forty-one visits, 90 to 95 per cent, was clean and 
pure ; on the occasion of one hundred and fifty visits, 
80 to 90 per cent, was clean and pure ; on the. occasion 
of one hundred and thirty -three visits, 70 to 80 per 
cent, was clean and pure ; on the occasion of sixty-eight- 
visits, 60 to 70 per cent, was clean and pure; on the 
•occasion of thirty-six visits, 50 to 60 per cent, was 
•clean; on the occasion of eighteen visits, 40 to 50 per 
cent, was clean; on the occasion of six visits, 20 to 30 
per cent, was clean; on the occasion of four visits, 
■20 to 30 per cent, was clean; on the occasion of one 
visit, 10 to 20 per cent, was clean ; and on the occasion 
of one visit the milk was wholly dirty. I hand in that 
Table, as was promised. I think it is important, in 
view of what will take place in Parliament next 
session, that we should have it upon your records. I 
said I have great difficulties. Dirty, unclean milk— 
X am not using my own word “ dirty,” because it is 
not the language of the experts — but unclean milk 
produces unclean butter, and my difficulty has arisen 
there. If the farmers who supply milk to creameries 
were to churn their own milk they would simply use 
a hair sieve. This might almost altogether be altered; 
but there is a great deal of carelessness all over the 
country, as that table shows, and as I have learned in 
regard to butter. I learned in Cork, a very few weeks 
ago, that one of the largest contracts for butter to an 
English firm of biscuit manufacturers was withdrawn 
because of the hairs and the dirt that were in the 
butter. Biscuits are not made of hairs and dirt, and 
you cannot wonder the contract was withdrawn in such 
circumstances. I am glad to say the contract has since 
been restored, but the butter was challenged, as I say, 
and the contract withdrawn for a while. 

3425. The Chairman. — That was for creamery 
butter? — No, I do not say that — (after a pause) — I 
think not; it was in the South of Ireland. I think I 
can undertake to say it was not creamery butter. 

3426. It is as well to make that clear? — I think the 
creameries won’t find one atom of complaint against 
my evidence to-day. I say this was not creamery 
butter. I took some little time to think of it, because 
there might have been creameries involved, but I do 
not think there were. I have difficulties in this way. 
One butter merchant wrote to me the other day upon 
the word “ unclean ” in the Butter Bill which I 
propose to introduce next Session, and said it ought 
to apply to the whole of the United Kingdom; that if 
the word is put in and is to apply to Ireland, and 
not to Great Britain, the Irish butter trade would be 
ruined. I think that is probably the most extra- 
ordinary assertion that any man ever made, and I hope 
and trust my colleagues in the Irish representation 
in Parliament will not reject the Butter Bill upon any 
such ground. I think it will manifestly benefit Irish 
butter if it is stated it is clean and pure, regardless 
of what the butter is in Great Britain, That is the 
view I take, and the view I intend to urge upon 
Parliament, and' that is the view my Irish colleagues 
will take, I am certain. That view is held, and widely 
held. I do not think I could have carried my Butter 
Bill as far as I have carried it if I inserted a clause 
in it enabling the Department to inspect Irish 
creameries for the purpose of cleanliness. I know I 
could not; but here we are alongside this question of 
supplying milk in an unclean condition to creameries; 
the creameries are to blame; but if one creamery 
refuses it other creameries will use it, and the. other 
may shut lip. I think I have solved that difficulty. 
I have here an approved copy of the Bill I hope to 
introduce early next Session, and I. have dealt with 
unclean milk in it. 

3427. Prof. Mettam. — By inspection? — Let me just 
finish about unclean milk. We have powers of inspec- 
tion now. Clause XI. of the proposed Bill reads — 
“ Any person who knowingly j let me say I hate 
that word in an Act of Parliament; it is inserted by 


the draftsman; it is simply a way to defaulters to 
get out of any Act of Parliament, and I will do my 
best to get it left out — “ any person who (a) knowingly 
places milk, which is unclean or tainted, or is con- 
tained in a dirty vessel for use in a creamery, cream 
separating station, or other place in Ireland ” — I may 
say we have dropped iu this Bill the words “ auxiliary 
creameries,” and inserted the words “ cream separating 
station ” — " where milk supplied by several suppliers 
is used for the manufacture of butter, cream, or other 
dairy produce for sale; or (b) knowingly exposes for 
use or uses in any such place as aforesaid any milk 
which is unclean or tainted, or is contained in a dirty 
vessel; or (c) having knowledge of the facts, refuses 
to furnish the officer of the Department with the name 
and address of the person supplying for use iu any 
such place as aforesaid any milk which is found by 
the aforesaid officer on his inspection to be unclean or 
tainted, or to be contained in a dirty vessel, shall be 
guilty of an offence under this Act.” And then the 
penalty is set out. I have had great difficulty in con- 
vincing some of my colleagues — -not my colleagues in 
the Department; I have other colleagues elsewhere — 
that people have not a right to buy dirty milk if they 
like. The old doctrine of the liberty of the subject is 
still alive, though it has got hard knocks everywhere, 
and I hold that that clause, upon the evidence which 
the Department possesses, is necessary. I hold that 
both the man who supplies and the man who receives 
it should be brought within the purview of the Bill 
and the Act, and I hope the Commission will see their 
way, if they report before -this legislation takes place, 
at all events, to help us in securing that the milk 
supply should be clean and wholesome. 

3428. Professor Mettam. — Can we have a copy of 
that Bill?— No, it is only in draft. 

3429. Is it on sale? — Oh, no. There is great demand 
for Bills to be published before they are produced in 
Parliament ! 

3430. The Chairman. — Just at the moment there 
seems to be an unlimited demand? — I must take t-lio 
ground my colleagues in a higher station take, but I 
think the Commission ought to know the Department 
is seized with the gravity of this offence, and feel that 
it ought to be put down. It is the great logical defence 
of legislation of that kind that the seller of unclean milk 
to creameries may spoil the whole day’s work in the 
creamery. 

3431. Mr. O’Brien. — O f course, this is cleanliness in 
the ordinary acceptance of the word. It does not touch 
the question of milk that might possibly bring disease? 
— If you will allow me to say so, I would point out that 
officially I am not concerned with health or disease; 
that comes under the Local Government Board, and 
they are quite competent to do their own work. 

3432. Professor Mettam. — Mr. Campbell does not 
think that? — That is the great difficulty in legislating 
upon this question. You have to draw the line between 
health legislation and agriculture; it is a very difficult 
line to draw. Would you allow me to say now another 
word touching this matter. I have read very carefully 
and critically the evidence given here on separated milk 
as reported in the Press, and I read it with great re- 
gret. With the official report of the evidence I almost 
wholly concur, but the evidence was largely as regards 
health — the health of children — and not very much in 
regard to cattle. Professor Thompson, whom I have 
consulted in this matter, was reported in the Irish 
Times to have answered a question in such a manner 
as to leave the impression that this was an article of 
a more or less nutritive character. When I came to 
read his evidence in the official report I found his reply 
was that it might be possible to make separated milk 
part of a nutritive diet— a very different thing. I felt 
the difficulty, because it is a serious matter that an un- 
qualified statement as to the value of separated milk 
as an article of diet should go across the country on the 
authority of a great scientist, and I saw Professor 
Thompson, who told me that he said nothing of the 
kind, and that the report as published in the Press was 
an incomplete report. I have got the official evidence, 
and I find that Professor Thompson said in reply, i 
think, to Mr. Wilson, that it was possible to make this 
article a nutritive article of food,, but in answer to Miss 
McNeill, who pressed him upon the question of its value 
for children, he said— and this was not reported at all — 
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it was not food for children at all, and that any obser- 
vations he had to make were confined to adults whr 
•could get fats in food in other ways. 

3433. The Chairman.— Quite so.— I do not think the abandoned buying cattle Tn thTcre"amei' 
last word has been said about separated milk and I did he only leave an inference to be drawn?— He ’left 
cairy in my mind a very uneasy feeling about the the inference to be drawn; he said he did not obiect to 
^. e T t '!“„.f, t 1 h ^ preSe ‘l t , S ° me six months the creamery system. onject to 
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ports in the Press on a very important subject, the facts 
ought to be stated categorically and plainly. 

3434. The Chairman.— Did Lord Ashtown, in the 
letter to which you refer, state the reason why he 
abandoned buying cattle in the creamery districts, 


ago I read a letter quoted in the Irish Times, or partly 
quoted, from the Morning Post, which was written by 
Lord Ashtown. Lord Ashtown is a great breeder of 
cattle, and if you will allow me to make a suggestion, 
after I have done stating what I have to say about 
Lord Ashtown it. Iw *W. if thio rv.. 


3435 He simply said his practice had changed?— 
^.es; that is so; and now, sir, I think I have practically 
exhausted what I have to say, except to suggest the 
remedies. 

3436. You purpose directing attention to the nro- 
>sals mndp in too otonwno r, e . 


alter 1 nave done stating what 1 have to say about 3436. You Ullcvlulg aweauoa to tne 

Lord Ashtown, it would be that if this Commission posals made in the scheme outlined by Father Barrv 
goes to the West thev ought to examine Lord Ashtown • the district in which he lives?— Yes ; that will come 


i .-isniown, ip would do rnap it tnis (Jommissioi 

— to the West they ought to examine Lord Ashtown, ~v uijKMimvmu 

because, I think, Coming from him us a great breeder after the remedies. Now, turning" firTrto^vhat^'caU 

of cattle, his statement is a momentous one. I do not municipal areas, not meaning by that vreat cities be- 
know what the letter was written apropos of, but he cause I leave out of mv evidence ’„u_ 


Know wnap tne tetter was written api 
said that “ without wishing to reflect in the slightest 
degree upon the creamery system or Sir Horace Plun- 
.kett’s work — I am quoting the letter — “ he had 
ceased to buy breeding stock in creamery districts.” 

I think that letter a very grave one. I submitted it to 
my colleagues in the Department; they looked upon it 

as the remnant of a very old controversy — there were 1VHUCOUCU A uo uo . Wlsn 

ZSr^ had^&ItT* t °, l tl + , 1 e De P““’ , r , COmpUl80 F’ but wben requested — establishing "milk 
thought I had bi ought them all there, but evidently farms and milk supply depots for the towns. That to 
there « ere serious controversies before I went there, my mind, would meet the difficulty, so far as these smaU 
and they thought this the remnant of one of them. towns are concerned. The local authorities could pur- 
Ihe Commission will excuse my suggesting they should chase a sufficient number of cows; they could take a 
examine Lord Ashtown, because, coming from a man of certain quantity of land, and they could enter upon the 
his authority upon that question, it is a grave and d f‘ r .V business, under, of course, all the restrictions 
cei-icnc *■« 1— Ti ' ' ' of the Dairies end Pew. ... i 


“ul meaning Dy tnat great cities, 
cause I leave out of my evidence and remarks alto- 
gether places such as Dublin and Belfast, and places 
surrounded by dairy farms, where there is no difficulty 
in winter or summer in getting milk. There never will 
be any scarcity of milk in Dublin, but I take muni- 
cipal areas, such as the urban county districts I have 
mentioned. I see really no difficulty in the local 
authorities, when requested— I do not wish to make it 
compulsory, but when requested— establishing mil k 
ns and milk snnnlv dennto tov too t™,,,. r. n , . , 


serious statement to make. It may be borne out" or 
not, but what I read into that was this— I take the pro- 
duction of separated milk, what goes on at the cream- 
eries, is this : The milk is sent in; it is put into the 
separator; the cream is extracted, and all the newer 
machinery of the creameries is more and more designed 
to extract the last atom of fat. The milk is put into 
the extractor, it is turned out as separated milk, and 
retin-ned to the farmer. Well, now, the theory upon 
which the farmer ought to use that for young cattle is 
that he ought not to use it alone, but that he ou«ht 
to add fat to it to supply the want created by the ex- 
tractor. That stands to reason. Fat, after all, is 
necessary for young cattle, and if you send back’ an 
article for food purposes that has no fat, you must 
supp!y the want of it. There are happy-go-lucky far- 
mers in Ireland. I am glad to say they are scarce, and 
that the farmer 's profession in Ireland is becoming more 
and more a scientific profession, but there are happy- 
go-lucky farmers, and especially among the small ones. 
Supposing they do not use fat, and that the sensible 
larmers use calf meal— I see Professor Campbell look- 
ing at me; he and I know what calf meal is; he knows 
what I have had to do in the courts of this country to 
hunt those scoundrels out of the country who are 
palming off things upon the people of this country 
which are not what they pretend to he. I call them 
scoundrels, because surely all those men who practise 
the adulteration of food, for either man or beast, and 
send it from England or Scotland or other places into 
this country to deceive our people, are scoundrels. 


; . r 5 ' 5 ’ u “ a “ - oi course, all the restrictions 

of the Dairies and Cow Sheds Order, and everything 
else and they could set up a milk supply of that kind 
without any difficulty. Whether it is a matter that 
would require legislation I do not know. I do not 
thiuk it would come my way. I think it would be for the 
Loca Government Board. All I can say is, I should 
be delighted to assist any scheme of the kind. I think 
it is feasible, and it would meet the difficulty in the 
urban districts, but no more. J 

3437. The Chairman. — Would you give the local au 

ZsefVe! V° aCqUi f re f land c f>Pulsorily for that 
purpose?— Yes, I am not afraid of compulsion at all. 

3438. I want to make that clear, because I think a 
permisswe scheme would be inoperative ?-I make no 
IS abou . compulsion, and I do not think there 
would be any difficulty m Parliament. 

3439. That is the' assumption ?-Yes; but there would 

same le w>° f had wl thout compulsion at the 

order lo w 

f JO “ no ‘ bu - T * b « 

3441. Then, if the municipal authorities started 
S? \“ d b "SU the milk from the farmers, there 
would be no objection to that?— The farmer has to 
purchase it- himself now. 

to^elLemntTtn' 1 ,"? 4 “* e obi “ tion “*» has 

to tn to S f!f h t0 . t , he labc T el ' s is that he does not want 
*0 the , tr ° uble of collecting the pennies, and he 
does not want to trust his men to go round selling toe 
would iTSm hhiries they 


ouuuoiy lo deceive our people, are scoundrels. milk- wherenc, i, n "i7.1T, ° sailing the 

Supposing the farmers use this calf meal, and supposing wou u „ iv ,7 h ,- „ /° d to th e municipal dairies they 

•t is not what it pretends to be, and in the Department milk supplied “ The S f fu V mounfc °f the 
we know of only too many such cases where it is not, ?ou are to mtHhi/d^anr tor° n If 

what becomes of the poor cattle? I sav the last word , tUl ?, demand for an adequate milk sup- 

l. 1 uot yet been said" upon separated” iiSVstegS 

cattle. I notice evidence was given as regards this that Evidcnto/too u lc !P a * milk supply would do 
commodity as an article of food to be sold in cities and Ls so thaUt ls n^t ^ Q0W t senb ^ reamer- 
towns, and that some portion of it was sold. Well I is sent to the creameries ^ i S ? ence for tbe people. If it 
hope it won’t stray into our cities and towns. I am I want to see X to, /to have , no desi ™ to divert it. 
told it is better than tea. I drink very little tea; I and bount. If are n ot1o £veTlf f* 
have no very high opinion of it, and I think the poor creameries, you must get your sunnlv so™ t! r ° m , the 
people of this country are compelled by the absence of I am not wedded to tots scheme £ ,p e " here , else - 

m. lk to drink far too much of it. But supposing it is I wish to Ttato I see nn dfffietot’ • t . hl . nkl , n S * oufe 
sent into the slums of our cities, into the wretched tips_,,rto,n llLi « 0 -T- ulty m municipal authori- 

ever , I kop« we shelf not see this „ a ,tf c l e “ p,opI“a™il“ J ‘ ud "»*■* fl >» 

commerce m our towns. I hope that the farmers will be 3443 The Chatrmw Iap *i,„ - . 

able to use it up, and that the Department and every yourself to urban ' ffistoicte ^Ws thTtTsmv T°\ 
other organisation will impress upon them that thev 3444. Mr CAmpreit — B,,t th/re T l lL 
must on no account give it. by itself to their cattle. I ciatioM? ’ U * there are asso- 

ou T “' "' ai a - 1 “ “ «« 
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- Mr Russell. — That brings me at once to the rural 
districts, because, as I have said, 1 have omitted the 
cities. I have made the suggestion as regards these 
urban council districts. Now I come to the rural coun- 
cil districts. I was greatly interested in reading Father 
Barry’s evidence from the official report. Of course, 
the idea of Commons is as old as English history, and 
Commons, even in Acts of Parliament, in England, are 
jealously protected and guarded from infringement. 
They are, however, greatly infringed upon, but still 
they are jealously guarded by the people. I think the 
Commonage idea is a very splendid one if we had a 
Father Barry in every district; there is no reason why 
it should not be tried and pressed wherever there are 
men of Father Barry’s stamp, and, of course, there are 
many of them. But it is not easy to introduce new 
ideas of that kind into Ireland, and if they are intro- 
duced it is not easy to prevent quarrels and difficulties 
arising. I am quite prepared to admit that there are 
many districts where Father Barry’s theory might be 
worked out, and it would be best to limit it to rural 
areas; and anything I say must not be taken as de- 
tracting one iota of that. 

3445. The Chairman. — Had you an opportunity of 
reading the official copy of Father Barry’s evidence; 
because, unfortunately, the published report of it was 
very inconclusive?— I have the official note here. l 
spent part of yesterday (Sunday) reading it, and a very 
good sermon it was. I .m afraid it is a scheme that 
could not be carried out ail over Ireland. There am 
places with Father Barrjs where it will work ihe 
difficulty in all these cases is— let me give, without in- 
troducing a word of controversy, an illustration of 
the difficulty— take the agricultural credit bank. it 
works admirably wherever you have a local man, the 
priest or the rector, or anybody else, who wiU give Mum- 
self up to it and work it. Without that help, difficul- 
ties arise. My idea is that wherever you have Father 
Barrys you could carry out the Commonage plan, anti 
with advantage, and it is the best solution of the ques- 

tl °3446. The Chaiuman. — Of course this solution would 
not be universal, because it would be only possible to 
carry it out where land is being divided at the moment? 

Yes, but land is being divided in a great many places. 

3447 But a scheme such as this would not be con- 
sidered as meeting the difficulty in every instance?— 

I am quite certain as to that, but so far as my com- 
ment upon Father Barry’s evidence goes, it is entirely 
friendlv. I think his is a good scheme wherever it- can 
be worked, and my test of the possibilities of its work- 
ing is the presence of Father Barry. 

3448. I think it is your opinion that no general 
scheme can be devised which would be applicable to 
every circumstance that- may arise over the entire 
country? — That is so. 

3449. And that if recommendations are made by 
this Commission, dealing with the question, they will 
have to be made in a series— the one applicable to one 
set of conditions, and the other applicable to another 

set? I quite agree. I do not know whether I could 

apply the same principle to rural district councils that 
I could to urban district councils. 

3450. I am very interested in this portion. — I am not 
sure, but at the same time it might also be possible, 
if- the Council received a requisition whore a real want 
exists, and where there was no possible way of supply- 
ing that- want, to put the Rural District Council in the 
same position as the Urban District Council, and to 
make it a Rural District Council supply. 

3451. I am afraid the difficulties would be enor- 
mously increased in the case of Rural District Coun- 
cils, because of the wider area and the scatters! popu- 
lation with which they would have to deal.— I a S r ^ u - 
Then, what are we driven to in the rural districts. 
We are driven to goats. We must either have a large 
fresh supplv of milch cows or goats. There is a good 
deal of difficulty about goats. First of all, you must 
oet your goats. Now I understand that goats will have 
to be got from the Continent, or, at any rate, to a 
large extent. 

3452. The approved goat?— Very well; the approved 
goat. There is no great Continental country where 


foot and mouth disease has not taken up its perma- 
nent residence. I should have something to say to the 
entry of goats from any. country, of that kind, and I. 
consider that no minister responsible for the agricul- 
ture of this country should run even the slightest risk 
by the. importation of goats from countries where foot, 
and mouth disease has almost a permanent residence.. 
That is the first thing I have to say ; that if goats coine 
in from the Continent, they will have to come in with 
a guarantee and warranty, both from abroad and here 
at home, that will satisfy the Agricultural Department, 
which is responsible. We have kept foot and mouth 
disease out of this country for twenty-seven years, and 
I think that is a great achievement, Mr. Chairman. 

3453. The Chairman.— I agree.— The farmers, al- 
though they kick us about like old boots, even they 
know perfectly well what we have done in this direc- 
tion. That is the first difficulty. 

3454. Mr. Campbell. — Is it not the case that the 

"oat cannot be introduced without legislation? — I do 
not know that; I have so much legislation iu my mind 
at the present moment, I have had no time to think 
of that. . . 

3455. I think I am correct in saying that no animals 

no ruminants — can possibly be admitted except for 

zoological gardens?— I am rather surprised at that. 

3456. Mr. O’Brien. — Or for immediate slaughter', 

Mr. Campbell. — Of course. — That would have to be 

considered. „„ „ . 

3457. Professor Mettam. — That particular Act affects 
•mats.— If you have got your goats to meet this de- 
ficiency in the milk supply, the goats will have to be 
cared for. I had a most interesting letter the other 
day from a lady representing that the goat was the most 
innocent animal that ever lived, and that if she was 
allowed to go across the fields and country-side she 
will it is said, produce three quarts of milk per day. 

I know she would, but I ain not going to be respon- 
sible to the farmers of Ireland for agriculture if goate 
are to be allowed to wander all over the countryside 
at their sweet will. There is no more destructive ani- 
mal than a goat; there is not a farmer in the country 
who won’t tell you that, and farmers object to goate 
wandering over their fields, eating everything. You may 
have to get an Act of Parliament to get your goats. 

I will help to get that willingly, but the goat has to 
bo cared for. People imagine a goat can stand any- 
thing; it cannot; it is an extremely delicate ammal 

3458. The Chairman.— He does not like a day of this 
kind, for instance? (The weather was very 

A day of this kind is very serious for him. We all know 
that driving through the country, one sees goats in 
ditches with very little to eat, and frightened out of 
their lives by motor cars. I think it is a most shock- 
lag thing to see those animals tethered ,o ditches, end 

“-r “d B “ Saftti 

SO Sk tM. doSene? I am not sore that the earing 
SlL ta not the more difficult. People in this eemm 
tr y do ”»t attach any importance to the goal, they 

s Tgo xsr v » £ 

toonr of getting goats introdn.edtto^tUsjo^s 

trOI ’lT J i s“fo 1611 ed I t ’think P the goats eoold come in, 
rXene'ntfi part of the general remedy. 

0450 Mr Campbell, — Would you' he prepared to sop- 
", law to keep goats oS the roadsides?_No, I 
Ctm X 1 do not know where the poor ammal. 
would then go to. 


oula linen gu 

3460. To the labourers' plots?— No, I would no . 

3461. Then you cannot help us in that?— No. 

3462 Is it not desirable to keep all animals off the 
roads?— That is a counsel of perfection. 

3463. You are quite aware that farmers have a great 
antipathy to the goat? Yes. 

3464. And if the goat is to do any good, j it must 1 be 

better fed and cared for; but it is very doubtful whether 
it would be possible for an educational authority to get 

them to do what you want without a little coercion? 
For the goats? 
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0465. No; the farmers and labourers. — My answer 
to that is you are not in Parliament. 


lit. Hon. T. W. Russell, M.P. — 8th January, 1912. 


is the measure, for instance, in connection with weeds 
which the farmers welcome. — I passed that myself. 

3467. The farmers welcomed it? — It is pleasant to 
hear it. 

3468. Is it not possible also they would welcome 
some measure to stop the depredations of goats? — I am 
certain the farmers would support me in getting the 


n,„. - , . ... , »e would like to have your views; that is the question 

•U66 ThC lamen 'f ti , r , in regard to the inspection of dairies, milk depots, and 

f, T measures of that kind; there creameries. We have had evidence already from those 

the measure, for instance, in connection with weeds, en „ a „ e d in the trade that thev helieve. it. „nf«irT 


. ..gaged in the trade that they believe it is unfair to 
have an Order drafted for the purpose of ensuring 
cleanliness, and the production of milk under hygienic 
conditions rigidly enforced in one district, whereas it 
is only laxly enforced in another, and perhaps not in 
operation at all in a third, while the producers i " 
district where the Order ' ’ ' ” • ’ ■ 


larmers would support me in getting the district where the Order is rigidly enforced have to 

ssvrrsv“ i *•*}? ^ 
Stoats Ejz HTf s 

.... „ . . , — Well, i must ask for a subdivision of that question. 

. . 8 0 . ats are to be properly cared for, and pro- First of all, I desire to know whether you are referring 

’ ' to the Local Government Board Order with regard to 

n >ilk shops and dairies, or to the many statutes which 


34t>9. It goats are to be properly cared for, and pi 
perly fed, they must be taken off the roadside?- 
Take mo unon the miost.inn i.„ : . 


" uu vue roausiae ' — m uie uocai urovernment Board Urder with regard to 

upon the question of goats as being milk shops and dairies, or to the many statutes which 
nendly, but I see difficulties. With provide for the inspection of milk and butter from the 

mlties fairly met . I think the Depart- health standpoint. 


these difficulties'* fairly met T thi^"'^’ Depart- 
ment ought to enter upon the thing seriously with 
a view to meeting this deficiency in the milk supply, 
and so far as I am concerned I shall do my best, but 
1 do^not conceal from myself the difficulties. 

, 3470 The Chairman.— Before passing from the ques- 

-tion of the remedy for supplying the deficiency in rural 
districts you admit the scheme you have outlined your- 
self would be rather difficult to put into operation in 
the rural districts?— Yes. 

3471. I would be glad to know your opinion upon a 
scheme based somewhat upon the lines I propose to 
indmate to you now. Supposing for a moment that 
the lural district council had sufficient powers to en- 
able them to enter into a contract with a farmer 

cent V /-f S r t0 deliver milk at an indicated 
centie of distribution guaranteeing a certain output 

rn.mfn e l P ii! Ce ’ 7 hluL 3 TOuld be P aid by the District 
iTZr th ?, admi nistrative authority, do you think 
that that would meet the difficulty?— Well, I have not, 
considered it, but as you have stated it, I think it is 
a possible scheme. I do not think it impossible to 


‘Hi , , ao not vnink it impossible to nofc under. That is 

■to coSte it !nd' I “ ‘ im » to “ ter opon ih *‘- 


. . , ,, , “ u ?, 111 la ct, i Have not had time 

I thtolr tbL n’, and I 1 f d,Slike giving abru P fc opinions, 
itii — k tbat proposal of yours bears upon the face of 
at .elements of a working possibility. 

3472. A possibility ?— Yes, I think so. Of course 
rural district councils would have to take it up, not fn 
.a -perfunctory way, b „t ae a matter „f JS," 


health standpoint. 

3478. I am referring to every statute and regulation 

which affects the production and the cost of milk? 

Well, as regards the Local Government Board Milk 
Shops Order, there are very strong complaints that that 
Order applies to a farmer who supplies his milk to a 
creamery, but it does not apply to a farmer who makes 
his butter at home. Of course, the obvious reason of 
that is the Order is framed on the basis of public health. 
Milk and butter are not quite the same thing. The 
Local Government Board takes cognisance of the danger 
of a milk supply to creameries where butter is manu- 
factured; it does not take cognisance in the same way 
where the farmer does not supply his milk to be mixed 
with the supplies of others, but who makes the butter 
at home. Ihe danger to the public health is not con- 
sidered to be so great in that way as in the other. I 
am not defending it, I am only making a statement 
of fact, and I know the suppliers to creameries feel 
aggrieved that they are subject to an Order that their 
neighbours who do not supply milk to creameries are 
not under. That is quite true, but I am not prepared 


JfSJ -™ B ° mg ask 'Aether ” you think 
-* "“Us grama of complaint, bnt, of 
wSi don t ." sh *° I aoh-t pres. it? — 

Well, it takes me into a country in which I would 
rather not travel. I would like to say of dairies 

,.., 7 o T ‘'n'", “ “ usoluce au ty- speaking personally , not officially— for I do not want to 

in order mltn ! d make , , Im P era tive ; and, furthermore the Department to matters of which it hasm 

est section of the 6 nnn fc l r e would reach th ® Poor- ^ s° g “]f n ? e; but .’ s P cakill S personally, I should 
to be made 9 L th tL P tl0D ’ S o me confcri bution ought subieS £ *S plaC f wbere milk is produced and sold 

chirfc* “f «?. Ofder S to 
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in the sale of margarine for butter. I do not know 
whether that comes within your reference or not; it 
does concern milk in a certain way; but you asked a 
question on administration. We went to the greatest 
possible trouble. Our inspectors were all well known, 
and it was not a bit of use sending them in We 
wrote to a gentleman living in a distant part of Ireland 
to make a postal arrangement for the supply of 10 lbs. 
of Irish butter everv week to his residence. This 
gentleman sent the butter to the Department each week 
as the consignment reached him. The first consign- 
ment was right; the second consignment was butter; 
the third was unadulterated margarine, and so on. 
We made our case, which came before a police magis- 
trate. The solicitor for the margarine man, seeing the 
magistrate was going against him. raised a point of 
law which he ought to have raised at the beginning, 
namely, whether the defendant elected to be tried be- 
fore a court of summary jurisdiction, or whether lie 
elected to go before a jury. He selected a jury; the 
case in the police courts was stopped. The case came 
before a jury; the gentleman from the distant part of 
Ireland came up and gave evidence like a man. The 
judge of the superior court who tried the case compli- 
mented the Department, and said everyone in this case 
had done his duty, and he would do his. A verdict of 
guilty was returned, and the judge proposed to give him 
three months, but took time to think of it over night. 
In the interval it was found the man’s heart was very 
bad, and in the morning he was let off with a fine. 
Well, now, I say that that is robbery of the poor, be- 
cause it is robbery of the poor that is the offence. I 
do not care who the judge is, whether he be a judge of 
the supreme court, or magistrate at petty sessions, or 
• mayor in a borough in an Irish town — I say he con- 
nives at the robbery of the poorest part of the popula- 
tion if he does not properly punish such an offence. If 
you sell water instead of milk to the poorest of the 
poor in the slums of Dublin for the children, if you 
supply water instead of butter, I say it is as much rob- 
bery as if you filched their wages from them. So much 
so that the way the law is administered in the courts of 
this country is nothing less than a scandal. Nothing 
will cure the offence but imprisonment, and the mo- 
ment that is done the offence will cease. 


3485. Mr. Campbell. — The licences you refer to, Pro- 
fessor Mettam, are in relation, I take it, to new pre- 
mises and no one could start new premises until, 
they obtained a licence? 

Professor Mettam. — Yes, and until thoy satisfied the 
Department. -. . 

Mr. Russell. — That is provided for in the Bill; it is 
‘practically a licensing Bill in that sense. I think the 
Bill will meet that decided want. 

3486. Mr. Campbell. — Of course, the Department s 
Inspectors have power to go into the creameries under, 

I think, the Food and Drugs Act, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the premises are connected with 
a margarine factory, and so on; but they have no 
power to go in to see to their cleanliness. 

The Chairman.— I certainly was rather disappointed 
and shocked to find that the ‘Department’s officers had 
no such statutory right, and obviously at the very mo- 
ment when it is desirable the premises should be in- 
spected, the manager has the right to close the door 
in the Inspector’s face? — It is altogether wrong, but 
there it is. 

3487. Lady Everard. — Perhaps Mr. Russell might 
not be aware that all witnesses examined here unani- 
mously agreed that licences would be very much better 
than registration for milk shops? 

The Chairman. — I did not put that question to Mr. 
Russell, but, as he occupies a very prominent position, 
I should be very glad to have his views on the question. 
It was suggested by the very first witness; the Local 
Government Board witness said he. believed it would 
lead to much more efficient administration of the Dair- 
ies and Milk Shops Order if licensing, rather than re- 
gistration, was made a statutory duty, and not a single 
witness that has appeared before the Commission since, 
representing any interest, has expressed an opinion ad- 
verse to that view. I should be glad to know yours? — 
I cannot say I am adverse to that view, but the Dairy 
Committee has sat and reported on the Bill, and ad- 
vised registration, and that all creameries should be 
registered. 

3488. Mr. Campbell. — You arc thinking of the cream- 
eries? — Yes. I am thinking of creameries, because the 
difficulties are as to entering creameries; that is where 
this question arises, and I think it meets the purpose of 


3480. Mr. O’Brien. — -Imprisonment of the head, or 
the principal person? — Of a number of persons. 

3481. The Chairman. — Speaking for myself, and, I am 
inclined to think, for all the members of the Commis- 
sion, I was surprised to find from the official witness of 
the Department, that you had no statutory authority to 
enter creameries for the purpose of making an inspec- 
tion, and that your officer cau only act through the 
good-will and pleasure of the creamery manager? — 
That is so, and we take powers in the Dairying Bill 
to remedy it. 

3482. I am extremely pleased to hear it, because I 
think the present system is extremely unsatisfactory, 
and does not lead to effective supervision. — Perhaps I 
might quote the clause which I think will remedy what 
is admittedly a defect. Clause 13 is as follows : — 
“ Any officer of the Department shall have power to 
enter at all reasonable times : — 

(a) Any premises registered under this Act, and for 
the purposes of this Act, any premises which are or are 
required to be registered under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1907, and 

(5) Any other premises in Ireland at which milk sup- 
plied by several suppliers is used for the manufacture 
of butter, cream, or other articles of dairy produce for 
sale, or is commingled with a view to such use, and to 
take samples of any butter, cream, or milk, or any 
articles capable of being used in the manufacture of 
dairy produce.” 

I think that remedies the defect in the law 

3483. Professor Mettam.— May I suggest that you 
should use the word “licensed” instead of “regis- 
tered ” there? — That is not the word in the Bill; we 
simply compel creameries to register. 

3484. If they were licensed you could ensure that 
certain regulations which you made were carried into 
effect before they arc licensed?— I think that is what 
it comes to, but I may state quite candidly that like 
all Bills where there are interests at stake, the Bill is 
not the best; it is only good, and it is better to get the 
good than to strive ineffectively for the best: that is 
exactly how this stands. 


licensing if the Department is to register creameries, 
before creameries come into play. 

3489. The Chairman.— I am looking at it in the 
broader sense, -and referring to dairies, milk shops, 
and other places where milk is vended? — I have not 
the slightest doubt licensing is the proper course to 
follow in regard to these places, because if they were 
licensed you would have them completely in your 
power at any time. You could stop the licence; if 
they were incorrigible you could stop the licence. 

3490. Furthermore, it would ensure that previous to- 
allowing men to embark upon the trade, certain per- 
sonal elements of character should be present to satisfy 
the licensing authority that they were suitable persons? 
— I suppose they would then be in the position of the 
men who want to sell drink, and would require an ex- 
cellent moral character, and various qualifications of. 
that kind before entering upon such occupation? 

3491. Lady Everard. — I want to ask a question in 
reference to an earlier part of your evidence. What is 
the size of the farms round Athenry? — Large, very 
large. Of course there are parts of Galway where they 
are small. 

3492. I mean the distributed lands? — Those, that: 
have been divided up? 

3493. Lady Everard. — Yes. — My recollection is that 
shopkeepers and householders received quantities of 
land suitable for their needs. They were not of one 
particular size, but were mapped out in small holdings 
of four, five, eight and ten acres; that is my recollec- 
tion. I did not care much after I got the thing settled 
by the Estates Commissioners. I made no investiga- 
tion. I got them down, and left the details to be car- 
ried out by those interested . 

3494. You spoke of goats being destructive, but don't 
you think that goats are the best animals for the la- 
bourer. He could graze his goat on half an acre of his 
plot, and grow his food upon the other half acre?— If 
you ask me., can a labourer put his half acre to a better 
purpose, I think he can. At the same time the goat, 
is a very valuable animal, subject to the conditions I 
have laid down. If you get all the conditions, the la- 
bourer’s half acre would help to keep him. 
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3495. Mr. O'Brien. — The labourers have an acre? — 
Sometimes they have an acre, and sometimes half an 

3496. The Chairman. — They don’t have an acre in 
every case? 

Mr. O’Brien. — Generally they have an acre. One- 
third of an acre would -feed a goat. 

Miss McNeii.t,. — O f course they could get grass from 
outside. 

Lady Everard. — I was about to say that goats are 
tolerated by the farmers in a great many cases, and 
they are allowed to graze upon the lands? — Don’t take 
mo as being hostile to the goat. If they come they 
will have to come under conditions that will ensure 
their success. 

3497. Mr. Campbell. — At the present time, under the 
Dairies and Cow Sheds Order, inspections are made by 
the veterinary surgeons employed by various Rural Dis- 
trict Councils Now, it has been pointed out to us 
that in a great many cases the persons who appoint 
these veterinary surgeons are the persons to be inspec- 
ted, and that the administration is, therefore, lax in a 
great many cases: it is further pointed out that there 
is no co-ordination of the ideas of these various sur- 
geons. One man does little, another much, and so on- 
and to obviate all that it is suggested that all this work 
should be put into the hands of a Central Department 
— the Department of Agriculture? — I may answer the 
first part of the question in language which vou will 
understand, Mr. Campbell : — 

“ When solf the wavering balance holds, 

It’s rarely riclit adjusted.” 

And where a man has to act under an order, and has 
authority over those enforcing it, a condition of affairs 
arises that does not tend to good government. That is 
all the length I go. Take any meaning out of it vou 
like. J 

3498. I know the interpretation of the phrase very 
well.— H tho work goes to a State Department— and", 
of course, that means the Agricultural Department— 
we never refuse anything. 

3499. The Chairman. — Not even work? Not even 

work, provided the necessary funds come along with 
the work, but I object to have it transferred from one 
public department to another without a corresponding 
endowment for the purpose of the work. I think we 
have a right to stand out against that. 

♦n 8 KiL Mr - C u’? E T T — Tt is urged that it would tend 
to better results?— I have no doubt about the value 
of co-ordination. 

Bolrd?— I 0 ^^ “ member of the Congested Districts 

3502. They are striping out land, making new build- 
8 mn 8 farmers dwelling-houses, and so on. 
What are they doing with regard to out-officcs?— It is 
l T a , member of the Congested Districts 
Board, and I attend the meetings of that Board, at least 
r have attended them in the past with fair regularity, 
hLo° U r" ’ but ' lfc , wouId he a mistake to sav that 
because I am a member of the Board, and am familiar 
general work that goes on before the Board, 
? b ? Ut tbe details of Congested Dis- 
teicts Board as I do about the details of the Depart- 
ment It is quite impossible. This matter has been 
tToTtith fheV i^-thattheout-offices in connec 
BonU wlf houses erected by the Congested Districts 
~? ard ’ ‘ ^equate, perhaps, for the present time, are not 
’ft 1 "hat we may reasonably expect in the 
nrenar'ed \ heard that questioned, but I am not 
DoTanan!? P ro “. e «P™ it- I mentioned it to Mr. 
t' ( nd h e thought rather that the buildings were 
betterthan could be devised by anyone else, and there 
. ,, an en<1 of it. I am inclined to agree that that 

fault would be against them. 

"' 1, ° s ‘“’ pIicd " ,ak 
by ’iTi. °S 

ml 1 f01 * “ of k “P>ng milcli com, 

before ] PaSS- f , had the veterinary inspector 

ixa&z i.”°™ pSfs s, bS 


in the case of the Estates Commissioners and the Con- 
ti gested Districts Board, but more so in the case of the 
Estates Commissioners, they consider their duty to be 
s to put a new man upon a new holding and to give him 
a dwellinghouse, and perhaps a small sum of money 
- for other necessary purposes. I always thought they 
considered their duty as defined by the State to be at 
l aT1 end then. Out-houses, cowsheds, cart sheds and 
all these things were left for the man himself to put up 
3 as he gets along. They put him on the land, and said 
1 to him, “ You must now scrape for yourself.” I think 
, you will find that is so. What I really am trying to- 
1 for tiie se people is this — I think they ought to have 
, loans of money, not only for stock, but also to put up 
these out-houses and to put up gates and things of that. 
, lilnd - If they want a shed for their car, if they want a 
J hen-house, they want a little capital after the bare 
necessities of the land and the dwelling, and I think, as 
■ -V ou are not establishing a departmental committee "for 
. (he express purpose of devising the plans, we have not 
any right to call upon the State, which has undertaken 
a very large matter in giving the land and the dwelling- 
houses. That is an enormous thing for the State to 
no; it is not too much in all the circumstances, but it 
is a great thing, and I think the rest might reasonably 
lie left to those who get the land, and the question of 
these out-offices is not for a State Department. I 
tlunk the State s duty was done when it put the tenants 
upon the land and gave them a decent dwelling- 
house for the first time, and gave them a fair chance 
to start. That is for the Congested Districts Board, 
and it is not the function of the Department to try and 
inform these people on sound lines to get proper out- 
houses and all the other wants which a holding of that 
kind requires. ° 

3505. The Chairman.— What I complain of is this— 
that to my certain knowledge the Congested Districts 
Board purports to give to some of those persons whom 
they have placed upon the land buildings to be utilised 
upon those holdings for keeping cows, and that these 
buildings do not conform to the regulations laid down 
by another Government Department whose duty it is 
to provide such regulations ; and what I submit is this— 
that, it- ought not to be left to men of this kind, embark- 
mg upon a new enterprise, to reflect upon the adminis- 
tiation of established Government Departments by 
condemning the work carried out by them under their 
sh ° uld bp ver y sorr y to condemr 
work of the kind done on the ground that it is not 
sufficient. I have knowledge of the enormous difficulty 
I \vonf 3 ??’ ° f d tr g j what i s being d0Me ’ and therefore 
hnt^f + d R h T a , b / i md e .ye for a good deal left undone; 
but if the Local Government. Board has laid down con- 
ditions for out-houses they should be complied with. 

wn?b°flU T i at iS ° Xactl y the , P° int - They are dealing 
piame necessity of public health, in the first 
" ' 1 do n °t hke to apologise for anything, but 
vou can easily understand that as a member of the 
Congested Districts Board, and, from my position as 
^presenting the Government, having slight 
terv dife U detailed . "orking of the Board, it is 
very difficult for me to give an answer; but I go this 
tbat if the LocaI Government Board! 
ttenffor Z d . adeqU reasons - have laid down condi- 
tions tor out-houses in connection with these buildings, 
they should be complied with. ° 

3507. Mr. 0™=!..— Xou do not s „ g „ esl thJs 
Commission should be satisfied that farmers in the 
c r g ?fl d dlst »cts, where they are supplying the milk 
shouid have Afferent treatment from farmers in any 
other district?— Certainly not. 

+ ,f 5 9f\ Tb ® Chairman.— T hey must Come in under all 
the Orders?— Yes; but I desire to be most guarded in 
wliat I say about the Congested Districts Board. 

■ 3509. Mr. Campbell.— M y point would be met if 
t ™ i ne be f T in , such a way that in future 
it could be completed to the satisfaction of the Local 
Government Board?— I have great sympathy with that, 

3510. But if you begin your foundations wrong, you 
cannot easily alter them afterwards?— Most of the 
members of the Commission know the horrible condi- 
tion things were m when the Congested Districts Board 
commenced work, and very little in the way of im- 
provements was welcome. I think things are getting- 
better than they were. 

n ^ fr ’ ^', ILS0! 5- — I think you would agree with 
the statement that the milk supply problem, treated as 
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a whole in Ireland, splits itself up into five practically 
water-tight compartments; one, the problem of the big 
cities such as Dublin and Belfast, which you have ex- 
pressly excluded, but where, so far as the evidence sub- 
mitted goes, shows that the scarcity of milk among 
the poorer people is just as bad as it is anywhere else? 

— I do not agree. 

3512. Evidence has been given that amongst the 
poorer people the scarcity is very bad indeed? — I do 
not think scarcity exists to any large extent in these 
oities. Let us take Dublin, for example. The dairy- 
farmers round about Dublin have always a plentiful 
supply of milk. They have abundance of cows. 

3513. Mr. Wilson.— I am speaking of the poorer 
people ?_i am coming to that. The poorer people 
have their grievances, but I do not think scarcity of 
milk is one of them. There is no difficulty among 
people whom I may describe as well-to-do people, and 

' so far as the poorer people are concerned, I have lived 

fifty years in Dublin and there is never any real scarcity 
of milk. The Vartry is always there. There is no 
room for scarcity where there are such large numbers 
of dairy farmers to supply the city, and I do not think 
there is any scarcity. 

3514. Turning it into a question as between soarcity 
and Vartry water, there is not much difference ?— There 
are worse things; it is better than separated milk. 

3515. You exclude the larger districts? — Yes. 

3516. Well, now, the second compartment would be 
the beef ranch areas? — Yes; but there is, of course, a 
grievance in the beef ranches. 

3517. But the grievance in itself differs? — Yes. 

3518. And these are different from the congested 
areas, where the whole country is like West Donegal? 
— Yes. 

3519. Different sets of questions have to be an- 
swered? — Yes. 

8520 And these again differ from Tullamore and 
Athenry? — Yes. 

3521. We have really five distinct problems to look 
into? — I divided it into three, but I do not object to 
your classification. 

3522. Leaving the State out of the question, and 
turning to the' beef ranches, such as Father Barry dealt 
with, for instance, Galway and Clare, and speaking 
now of the country people living in the middle of one 
of these vast ranches — there is no milk, and Father 
Barry has suggested one form of solution for that par- 
ticular problem, and goats have been suggested as an- 
other. Is there a third solution for those living in the 
beef ranches? — Yes ; the Chairman has made a sugges- 
tion which I think a possibly workable one. 

3523. For a rural public supply? — Yes. I think that 
is what he meant, and I think his suggestion will bear 
a great deal of thinking out, and probably will meet 
the difficulty in many cases. No one remedy will meet 
the difficulty in all cases. 

3524. That is the reason I am trying to get others? 
— Yes. 

3525. Take another fact. The Women’s National 
Health Association has done a lot to focus 
public opinion on this question. Would it be possible 
for a public authority to work in connection with such 
a body if it organised a demand, for instance, for milk 
which exists here and there, but which is not properly 
linked up; and if someone who can see a little further 
than the demand of to-day and to-morrow is willing 
to organise that demand, do you see any difficulty in 
carrying out an arrangement of that kind? — I should 
be inclined to utilise everything of the kind. 

3526. That would be useful assistance? — YeS, and I 
think the Local Authority would require it, and would 
require all the help they could get. 

3527. Take tlfe third compartment, that is the 
creamery areas. I should like to be quite clear about 
this question of the butter trade as it affects the milk 
trade. In the first place, the butter export trade, I 
remember you saying, has been steadily decreasing for 
the last three or four years. I have taken the figures 
which I have here from the Department’s Schedule? — 
I quoted them roughly. 

8528. Yes, .£850,000 in round figures? — It is down 
£700,000 in five years. 

3529. It has gone down continuously and steadily in 
five years? — Yes, steadily and continuously. 

3530. At the same time, the number of milch cattle 
has not decreased in proportion? — No, but I think 
there is an answer to that. There is an increase in 
milch cattle, and there is an increase in the young 
calves to be fed. 


3531. Mr. O’Bkien. — You mean by that that the 
farmers are giving more new milk to the calves? — I 
think they are. There are more of them, and that 
would use a certain proportion of the milk. 

3532. The Chairman. — Which would make for better 
production? 

Mr. Wilson. — I am not trying to make reference to 
any controversial point. For the purposes of this Com- 
mission we have got to leave that out of the question? 
— Certainly, and I have tried to do it. I have not said 
a word about the creameries. 

3533. There is this curious anomaly; the butter ex- 
ports are going steadily down, and in all probability 
they will continue to go down still further, and at the 
same time the number of cows supplying milk and the 
butter trade is not going down?— That is so. And 
what is still more curious is the increase in imports, 
which have gone up in the same period by something 
like £150,000 sterling for foreign butter. 

3534. Broadly speaking, your idea is that this coun- 
try is distinctly improving, is on the upper gradient? 
— Yes, very distinctly. 1 said five years ago we were 
rounding the corner. We are fully round the corner 
now, and anyone in the Department compelled to watch 
the evidence again and again would see beyond yea 
or nay that in alriiost everything that affects the wel- 
fare of the people, this country is making, not only- 
steady, but rapid progress. I wish to give that dis- 
tinctly as my opinion. 

3535. Let us apply that to the butter trade. Would 
it uot be natural in these circumstances, seeing the 
improvement in the welfare of the poorer people, that 
they would use more butter? — Yes. 

3536. If you see many other things not made in Ire- 
land with the figures going up? — Yes, it is an infer- 
ence; there is no evidence. The difference between 
that theory and the report of the Department is — we 
are giving facts and figures, you are attempting — ex- 
cuse the word, I am not using it in an offensive sense 
— you are attempting to prove we eat our butter in- 
stead of exporting it. I have no objection to anyone 
attempting to prove anything in this world, but you 
have here no evidence that you can offer. We have 
no figures, not for years, in regard to our internal 
trade. Nor have Ireland, England, nor Scotland. We 
deal with imports and exports. You attempt to con- 
vince me that we took a certain turn five years ago, 
and began to eat our butter and other people’s butt;r, 
but before you can prove that that is so, I require the 
evidence. I give you the evidence of the decreased 
export ; I want evidence as to the alleged fact that we 
eat the butter instead of exporting it. 

Mr. Wilson.- — The internal evidence is not available. 

3537. Prof. Mettam. — There is no evidence it is made? 
— There is.no evidence that you can rely upon that it is 
made. You may get evidence that a certain creamery 
is producing larger quantities this year than the year 
before, but athwart that comes the figures that other 
creameries are producing less. All I want to impress 
upon Mr. Wilson is, he may have the theory which is 
a very pleasant one, that we are eating our butter in- 
stead of exporting it, but I caution him he must get 
proof that that is so. 

3538. Mr. Wilson. — In the absence of absolute proof 
we trust our common sense, and we must do our best 
with the available figures, and these figures show that 
milch cows are not on the decrease, whereas the ex- 
port of butter is? — Quite so. 

3539. Would you object to the same double argument 
in regard to poultry and the decrease in the export of 
eggs and feathers? — That is not a thing that has gone 
on for years. The export of eggs goes up one year, 
and down another. Butter has gone down steadily for 
five years. 

3540. Egg exports, taking the Department's figures, 
have gone down from 6,600,000 to 6,200,000; I take 
these figures from the Department’s own returns, ex- 
cept there be a misprint? — Supposing I accept them, 
would the decreased export of eggs prove that we were 
eating our own eggs? 

3541. Mr. Wilson. — But including the fact that the 
hen population had gone up? — You are on the same 
ground there. 

3542. Professor Mettam. — Eating your manufacture? 
—Yes, of course; that would be the same thing. Are 
these pounds to which these figures refer, Mr. Wilson? 

3543. Mr. Wilson. — No, hundredweights. All I am 
trying to get at is this : Is there more or less milk in 
the country than six or seven years ago? — I quite agree 
with you. I said in reply to Mr. O’Brien, there arc 
more young cattle to be fed. 
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3544. Is that all? — That is one way of accounting for 
the milk, and, as the Chairman says, they are 
the better of it if that is where the part of the increased 
supply goes. On the general question let me say — I 
know the point you are driving at — it is a perfectly dis- 
cussable and debatable point. The Department gives 
certain figures. We know these figures are correct. 
One cannot get perfection. We give figures showing 
the decrease, a sudden drop four years ago, which goes 
steadily down, and which will be much worse this year 
than the year before, because of the drought and the 
strike. Of course, on these two I build nothing, but 
here is a continuous decrease in the export of butter. 
Eggs begin to oscillate, but they do not go down stead- 
ily to the extent that butter has gone down. 

3545. Mr. Wilson. — They go down steadily enough. 
— Not in proportion. 

3546. Certainly in bulk. — Well, the position you seek 
to take up is this, you don't question the decrease? 

3547. Not by any means. — But you say it is caused, 

or rather 

3548. I suggest. — Or, rather, if you are wise, you 
would say it may be caused owing to the better condi- 
tion of the people; that they are eating more butter, 
more eggs, and more milk. 

3549. Considerably more?— Yes. Well, all I can say 
is this, I am quite prepared to draw inferences of any 
kind, but I am not prepared to build legislation upon 
them. I must have facts, and you have no facts to go 
upon. I have facts that you have not, and besides I 
have facts that would give a very different reason for 
the butter exports going down. 

3550. Well, let us have them. My point is that the 
bulk of available milk in the country at the present 
time has not decreased. Mr. Russell has said there 
are no figures, and in the absence of such facts one has 
*"■£» ™ is the cause. Mr. Russell says that he 
has other facts dealing with the bulk of the butter 
available in the country?— I don’t. I think this dis- 
cussion ,s controversial but I have no objection to 
enter upon it. The real point here is this : it is one 
that caused a good deal of attention; the butter exports 
have been going down, but I am not at all sure this 
is within the terms of reference of the warrant. 

Chairman.— I should be very sorry indeed 
to limit the discretion of any member of the Commis- 
dlscuss any question which in his mind has a 
l fc b u armg °n P ur P° ses for which the Commis- 
sion has been called into existence? — I think it has a 
bearing; my difficulty is that it will involve us in con 
troversy. 

of Sin L'S.’r t8 Mr - is desirous 

? Commission, or any witness, into any 
controversial matter unless he thinks it is useful for 
the purposes of the matters which the Commission is 
investigating?-* Mr. Wilson thinks that any opinion 
have £ Ve aS * 11 ^° rCaSOn "' h - v b^ter exports 

I sMf7ve d S7. K" H ■* ““' Ul Co-uri-iou. 

bearing. ^ Wn ‘ S0K ~ I think would have a distinct . 

„.Jb e Chairman —I am rather inclined to think it 
would, because after all it is perfectly clear from the 
evidence and returns that the number of milk pro- 
ducing animals in the country has not decreased, while 
the quantity of butter exported has undoubtedly been 
reduced and one is curious to know to what purpose 
fact n that P R d efl ed \ S r V b^S demoted, in view 8 ofthe 
hutted V* ir used for the manufacture of 

matte/ Th!?' /-, We11 ’ ^ *b en 1 to go to the root of the 
Jfa e Commission will bear in mind that just 
forekm °l ° Ur buttcr diminished the import of 

dim ^W) has /gf a «P- Now, one reason for that 

diminished export of butter — and for this purpose I 

K, s, ¥ !>““»- i8 "-i»t » tlC e p “Ll 

*s£, 3 JtetgSg * 
S? of ¥ 

orwm und ranking butter; To',, *?, LZTSjt? 
ceitainly not altogether, creameries have become butter 

butter 08 'f t0 S 7’ t b (, y have imported foreign 
butter. It is not questioned. Evidence was given be 
fore the ]Dairy Industry Committee that they imported 
foreign butter. In quite recent years they hive® none 
butte'/ 0 The 1 5 ) arl ' e ^. and bought the ordinary farmer* 
buttcr. The Department has got information of this 
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frequently. These butters are blended and are worked 
up, and are sent to England as creamery butter; I have 
had scores of cases where the labels have been sent to 
me to see whether those labels would pass the test of 
the law and I have always refused to answer. All 
these things arc better shown by illustration. A case 
was brought to me in the Department about three 
months ago. There were several letters from butter 
dealers in the market stating that a certain creamery 
owner was buying butter in the markets and giving a 
price for it that the ordinary butter dealers could not 
give; that he was taking this butter to the creamery, 
blending it and re-working it, and sending it as the 
finest Irish creamery butter to the English markets. I 
ordered a prosecution. I sent down an Inspector. In 
the meantime, hearing this, he registered the creamery 
as a butter factory, but registered too late for the pur- 
poses of the prosecution. After the place was regis- 
tered as a factory, the Inspector went to see the pro- 
cess going on. Farmers’ butter was being taken and 
worked up and turned into creamery butter; he saw 
the labels put upon it, “Finest Irish Creamery Butter, ” 
and he forwarded those labels to me at the Depart- 
ment; he sent a copy of the labels on five or six 
packets consigning it. I ordered a prosecution. Well, 
now, that is a sample case; because there are a num- 
ber of these creameries under the stress of circum- 
stances which in the past few years have turned their 
creameries into butter factories to a large extent, and 
in so far as they use foreign butter; and Mr. Anderson, 
in his evidence before the Dairy Commission, stated 
it was carried on to a very large extent, and that he 
was in favour of putting it down. So far as they use 
foreign butter and send it out labelled as creamery 
butter to the English markets, they are not only break- 
ing the law, but they are also doing grave injury to 
creamery butter; and if you desire to have the real 
reason, in my opinion, why the export of butter has 
decreased, it is because the creameries have been send- 
ing to the English markets an article which is not 
creamery butte- at all. The real difficulty, and the 
real thing which has fixed this Bill upon me is this - 
We have prosecuted; there is no definition of creamery 
butter on the statute book; you cannot get a Court to 
convict, because of the absence of a statutory definition. 

L have given a statutory definition here, and there has 
been as much difficulty placed in the way of that Bill 
by vested interests as was possible, to place in its wav 


s was possible to place in its'v 
* view as to what largely contributes 

to the decrease of butter exports, it is that an article 
is being manufactured in a great many creameries in 
Ireland that is not Irish creamery butter; it is bein'- 
sent to the English market as Irish creamery butter” 
and butter merchants have come to the conclusion that 
if they wish for Danish butter, or Siberian butter, or 
Colonial butter, they can get it bv other ways than 
via Ireland. ■ 

3554. Mr. Wilson.— T hat is the very point of view, 
it, suggests there is more milk and butter left in the 
Tr^ ] T thc . re is ’ which from our point of view 
as a Milk Commission is entirely satisfactory?—! am 
only accounting for the diminished figures 

1 tbink - probably, we have now spent time 
enough on that point. You remarked some time ago 
that owing to the small bills aud the bad debts, the 
shopkeepers had difficulty in selling milk?— I don't 
think I said anything about bad debts or small bills, 
worths ab ° Ut sp in S in pennyworths and halfpenny- 

but perhaps the small bills and bad debts 
! e a i thp of the difficulty ?_They probably lie as 
town/ * dlffic ” ty m regard to thp seeing of 'milk in 

,, Would thafc be at the root of the difficulty in 

S e JrZZr a fu W / re i , the ; e is af lniittedly plenty 
of mdk on sale, either by the farmers or the creamer- 

- ■ ^ I cannot imagine the creameries selling milk. 

oiS' „ S . U E“»S ““ Wome “’ s National Health Asso- 
rull lb ? tller non-controversial body, the United 
S ™, buy froni the farmers 

the whole milk in bulk and distribute it at noDtilar 
lmees would that bo n solution in tbe townsfSou 
cannot leave it to voluntary effort. 

3559. In spite of the voluntary efforts in the beef 
ranch areas ?-That is voluntary assistance. 

3560. The two things are the same?— I think the beef 
ranch areas indicate that the Women’s National Health 
Association might assist the local authorities. I have 
no objection to bringing i„ the Women’s National 

Q 2 
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Health Association and the United Irish Women, and 
all the help you can get. I think it is a delightful 
thing to see everyone taking a living interest in the 
people. 

3561. If such organisations are willing to work, and 
•are available, do you think that would help both in the 
•creamery and beef ranch areas? — I cannot conceive the 
•creameries selling milk that way. 

3562. Why? — Well, if they did, it would go to show 
that milk would pay much better than butter. 

3563. Mr. O’Brien.— Milk will pay much better than 
butter anywhere?— That is to the farmers. It is a 
question of the pennies ; it is not a matter of the price ; 

It is a question of getting the accounts and of getting 
the people to bring their pennies. 

3564. Miss McNeill. — It is also a question of time 
ns well as of the pennies. — You would require some 
machinery. 

3565. Mr. Wilson.— I was making the assumption 
that a voluntary agency of some kind would be 
available between the wholesale milk seller and the 
retail milk consumer?— Of course, my evidence as re- 
gards municipal areas is quite clear. In the rural dis- 
tricts, probably, the matter is more difficult, and I 
think the Chairman’s suggestion is an admirable one. 

I think, with any voluntary assistance that could be 
given in the rural districts, it would be valuable, but 
you could not leave it to those associations themselves. 
Associations come and associations go. We have seen 
enough of them in other countries. Heaven forbid 
that I should prophesy the demise of any association 
doing so much good now, but, after all, we know these 
matters are dependent on many things that may arise, 
and, therefore, you cannot trust associations alone. If 
you are going to deal with this you must deal with a 
responsible body. 

3566. The Chairman. — A statutory body? — Yes, some 
responsible body, and that body may call in any aid it 
likes. 

3567. It is obvious that legislation never can be 
based upon the assistance and co-operation of volun- 
tary associations that may be in existence to-day and 
not to-morrow? — Parliament does curious things, but 
it will not do that. 

3568. Mr. Wilson. — My point was that without le- 
gislation a good deal might be done? — That is so. 

3569. With regard to Lord Ashtown’s remarks that 
he ceased to buy cattle in the creamery areas, that is a 
specific charge against the creamery areas? — He dis- 
claimed that. 

3570. But the inference is there? — Before you go 
further, may I say I have mentioned that letter with 
the express object I stated; that is, with the view of 
inducing the Commission to probe it. 

3571. The Chairman. — And to invite Lord Ashtown 
to be a witness? — I have not the honour of Lord Ash- 
town’s acquaintance. I do not know him; if I did I 
would have written to him. I must decline to enter 
into any discussion of Lord Ashtown’s letter. 

3572. Mr. Wilson. — Certainly ; but what I meant to • 
•say was, was it suggested that the cattle trade as a 
whole should be considered in Ireland rather than one 
particular area? — What I took from it was the simple 
condition that he, by his experience, found it was not 
safe to buy his cattle for certain purposes in certain 

3573. I read the letter at the time. — I dare say 
Lord Ashtown will tell you more about it. 

3574. I was not going into his letter or his opinion. 
What I was going into was the situation in the cattle 
trade as compared with the situation in the butter in- 
dustry. The situation in the cattle trade is this, as 
you know very much better than I do, that the number 
•of cattle exported has gone largely up, and the. value 
per head has gone up? — That is part of the growing 
prosperity of Ireland. 

3575. It shows that the prosperity is a perfectly 
•genuine prosperity, in which the conditions of the 
cattle trade have improved? — Yes. 

3576. There is. nothing in these figures to prove that 
the extension of the creamery system has injured the 
cattle trade? — Nothing. 

3577. Now, I want to get quite away from everything 
controversial, not even touching on the edge of it. 
We have had evidence submitted that the most dan- 
gerous. clinically and obviously, tuberculous cow may 


be in a country farmer’s byre, and if the farmer makes 
butter at home, he does not come under the Dairies and 
Milk Shops Order, and if he supplies milk to his own 
family he does not come under the Order. We want 
to try and devise some basis by which these clinically 
diseased animals are to be seen, and, if possible, slaugh- 
tered. Have you any suggestion to make in that di- 
rection? — That is a very big question. 

3578. I do not mean re-actors. There are not many. 
Probably three or four thousand altogether. 

Mr. O'Brien. — It is estimated about three thousand. 

Professor Mettam. — That is a figure no one could 
take. 

Mr. Wilson. — That is the estimate. 

Chairman. — It is the only figure at our disposal at 
the present moment? — My difficulty is this, as this 
question is founded on guesswork as to the extent of 
the evil, my answer would be founded upon guess- 
work, and anything that involves the destruction of 
those animals involves compensation to the owner. I 
have very great difficulty in giving an opinion now off- 
hand. I did not make this part of my evidence. We 
have consulted about it at the Department times with- 
out number, and I think I would bo safer in saying that 
our consideration of this question has not gone the 
length of devising any scheme that we should recom- 
mend for legislation. We require more time. 

3579. The Chairman. — You have not matured your 
opinion upon the question yet? — Of course, you will 
bear in mind that a great deal of discussion and con- 
sideration in connection with the matter would go on 
before it came to me; but the moment legislation was 
necessary it would have to come to me, and I say, so 
far as discussion has gone in regard to this matter, it 
has not come to me in the shape that I should make 
up my mind as to what should be done from the Parlia- 
mentary standpoint. 

3580. Mr. Wilson. — It has been suggested many 
times, and in many countries, that a cattle insurance 
scheme would be a means of eradicating this disease? 
— Yes. 

3581. Supposing a central point of such a scheme 
was that the veterinary inspector should refuse to insure 
any animal which was palpably and obviously tuber- 
culous, would that have the desired effect? — I have 
never seen a cattle insurance scheme that would hold 

3582. Lady Everard.— Is it not a fact that on the 
Continent there are societies for cattle insurance? — 
There may be, but I have seen many schemes produced 
in Ireland — none of them workable. 

3583. Mr. O’Brien. — You have some sort of scheme 
of cattle insurance in the Congested Districts Board, but 
it is only, I think, for grazing cattle for nine months, or 
something of that sort. I remember a discussion with 
Mr. Doran? — That is possible, but again I guard myself 
by saying that I do not profess to be familiar with all 
the details of the administration. No man in my 
position could be. It is quite possible that the great 
graziers, who have immense quantities of untenanted 
land which they graze, may, before they parcel it out, 
have some insurance scheme. 

3584. They have a scheme, but it is- not general 
insurance, but for the cattle grazed? — You will admit 
a Government insurance of cattle is a different thing. 

3585. In France they have an insurance scheme for 
cattle which is, I think, very much assisted by the 
Government. You don’t know of the French scheme?— 
No. 

3586. Mr. Wilson. — At the beginning to-day there 
were three or four places given with reference to scarcity 
of milk existing, and where serious complaints were 
made. Would it be possible to send in a list of the 

places from which complaints were received? I think 

you are going to call Mr. Gordon, our inspector. He 
told me he had reports. I think you had better ask 
him about it. He has reports from the Agricultural 
Instructors about the country. 

3587 . The Chairman. — He is to attend at the next 
sitting. — In regard to my own general experience, these 
four cases I gave were quite recent, and, of course, 
came before me in a very direct way in going through 
the country. I think when the Commission goes to 
the country they will be disillusioned of any idea that 
scarcity is not a fact. 
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3588. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the Dairies and 
■Cowsheds Order, more particularly in regard to the 
smaller farmers, who at present do not come under its 
scope, I think you said you would like to see all cow- 
sheds placed under legislation? — I feel it a most 
difficult question to answer. In the first place, speaking 
officially, I am not concerned with public health at all, 
as I told you. That is for the Local Government 
Board, and although I personally would like to see 
sanitary arrangements carried to the highest possible 
stato all over the country, I do not like to knock my 
head against a stone wall; the head generally gets the 
worst of it. I am not prepared, either as a member of 
the Government or as a Member of Parliament, to 
knock my head against any avoidable stone wall, and 
if I am going to tell every farmer in Ireland that this 
Cowsheds Order must apply to their byres and so on- 
well, I see a lively time ahead, and I don’t see any 
security for me to get to Westminster after, perhaps, 
three or four years. 

3589. The Chairman. — Will it be necessary to go to 
Westminster then? — Perhaps not, but I don’t think I 
should have any more security for Dublin than West- 
minster. In these circumstances, it is a very big 
question. What is the sound and proper thing to do 
is quite clear, but where legislation and Commissions 
often reject the good on purpose to get the best, some- 
times the good which could be got would be more 
effective than the best at which they aim but never 
get. It is more a question of expediency how far you 
can take people along with you. It is a question of 
great difficulty. My own idea would be to have the 
highest sanitary and hygienic conditions. 

.3590. From the purely agricultural point of view, 
the health of cows and calves? — Yes. 

3591. I am speaking of public health? — It touches 
that, of course. 

3592. This comes directly under the Department of 
Agriculture? — Yes, but I say you must hasten slowly 
with the prejudices of the people. 

3593. With regard to uncleanliness and tainted milk? 
— I have a very great objection to this word, as there 
is no standard of tainted milk and a very unworkable 
standard of unclean milk. I do not put in any 
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standard, and would be sorry to atempt it. If you 
put a definition in a Bill like this, people would try 
to get out of it, and I leave it very largely to the dis- 
cretion of the Courts. We discussed that question 
when framing the Bill and deliberately left out the 
definition because of the danger of a definition. 

3594. Of course, they have striven in many places 
to arrive at a definition? — Well, there are very in- 
genious people. I would rather take the definition of 
the Courts. You would bring in somebody and leave 
out others; I think we are quite safe in leaving it to 
the Courts. 

3595. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Mr. Russell in his 
evidence mentioned an inland town of seven or eight 
thousand inhabitants where there was scarcity of milk. 

Does commercial enterprise fail, generally speaking, in 
towns of that calibre? — What towns are you referring 
to? 

3590. Tullamore? — That is a town of about five thou- 
sand inhabitants. I saw no evidence of a milk shop 
from end to end. It is a good town, but the truth of 
the matter is that the want of milk has produced other 
things instead. Milk is gone out; people don’t care 
about it now as an ordinary food in the way they did 
ten or fifteen years ago. 

3597. And they make other arrangements? — Yes, and 
worse arrangements. 

3598. Prof. Mettam. — Is the explanation of the milk 
going out that they have made other arrangements? — 

No, but the other arrangements have come in. 

3599. The milk itself is disappearing, and they have 

made other arrangements? — Yes. Take cocoa, for in- 

stance, and condensed milk. They are largely used in 
Ireland in substitution for new milk. 

3600. And tea? — I am glad they are adopting cocoa 
instead. There is one thing I omitted to say. I quite 
agree that the absence of winter dairying is largely at 
the root of this question. I did not mention it before 
my evidence closed, but I should not like people to 
think I ignored that question. 

The Chairman. — The Commission was conscious of 
that fact, but they did not wish to embark on the in- 
vestigation of a question that might involve them in 
outside issues. 


Miss Margaret Rickard examined. 


3601. The Chairman. — You are one of the Sanitary 
Officers of the North Dublin Rural District, I under- 
stand, Miss Rickard? — Yes. 

3602. And, of course, you are familiar with the 
conditions under which the children of the poorer 
classes are fed? — Yes, I am. 

3603. Have you, in your experience, seen districts in 
which the supply of milk for the children is deficient? 
— It is, all over my district. 

3604. All over the district, you say? — Yes. 

3605. When you speak of the supply being insuffi- 
cient, do you mean that the milk is not procurable for 
‘money, or that the money is not available to buy it?— 
It is not procurable. 

3606. Prof. Mettam. — The money is there but the 
milk is not? — Yes, when they buy a pint of milk, of 
course, they must have the money. 

3607. The Chairman. — D o they use substitutes for 
pure milk? — Yes. 

3608. Such as condensed milk? — Yes. 

3609. Do they use anything else? — Thev only use 
that with tea. 

3610. They have not used the dried milk?— I have 
never heard of it. 

3611. Still it is available? — Not through my district. 

3612. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you mean by condensed 

milk, separated or condensed whole milk?— It is the 
Swiss milk they use. 

3613. Nowadays, I think all the condensed separated 
milk has to be labelled as such— is it that that they 
get? — I don’t think so. 

3614. The Chairman. — Have you many families in 
your district which find it almost impossible to "et milk 
at all for any purpose?— Yes, I have known cases. Anv 
dairies there are in the district send the milk to Dublin. 

3615. I am not now talking of an all-the-year-round 
supply, because the dairy cattle of Dublin are only- 
grazed in the country in the summer months, but in 


the winter months, don’t you find that there are dis- 
tricts where milk is not procurable for money? — Yes, 
in Coolock. There is a big dairy there, but all the milk 
goes to Dublin. 

3616. Is there a dairyman having a dairy herd located 
in Coolock village? — Yes. 

3617. Would he supply any person requiring a pint 
or a quart? — I don’t think so, because he has got a 
regular supply for Dublin and he would not leave that 
short. 

3618. Would the demand of which you speak be 
continuous — would it be operative every day? — T don't 
think it would. 

3619. You don’t think that the people who are with- 
out milk would be in a position to buy milk every 
day? No, because they might not have the monev 
for it; when the labourers are idle they don’t have the 
money to buy the milk regularly. 

3620. Of course, that is obviously a great difficulty 
iu the supply — that there is not a continuous demand? 

\es. I don't think there would be certainty of a 
continuous demand. 

3621. Prof. Mettam.— Do you think that is the 
reason they cannot get the milk?— It is partly the 
reason. 

3622. The Chairman. — I understand Howth is a dis- 
trict in which the purveyor of milk could be assured 
that he could get a continuous demand for a specified 
quantity from day to day?— He could. In summer, in 
Howth, there is an increased population and the supply 
is not sufficient. 

3623. For that reason the poor people are unable to 
get a continuous supply? — They cannot. » 

3624. It is impossible even for the better class people? 
— They can get all they want. 

3625. Mr. O’Brien. — At what price? — 4d. a quart in 
the' winter and 3d. a quart in the summer. 
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3626. The Chairman. — Is there any difference in the 
prices charged by the purveyors of milk to the different 
classes of the community whom they serve? — No. 

3627. Is there a uniform price? — Yes. 

3628. What I want to get from you is this : you say 
that the better class in the summer time get a cou- 

- tinuous supply? — Yes. 

3629. And they are charged a higher price for that 
continuous supply than the people would be? — No; 
the same price. The better class people take one or 
two quarts in the day regularly, and the milk purveyor 
is sure of these customers. The milk comes there and 
the poorer people cannot get it. 

3630. Do the children in your district get a sufficient 
quantity of milk in your opinion? — No. A woman told 
me at Balgriffin that a child of hers, a year and a half 
old, did not know the taste of good milk. Some people 
give her a cupful, and she mixes it with condensed 
milk. 

3631. And that is the only milk food that the child 
gets? — Yes. Other women told me that they get a pint 
of skimmed milk in the morning, and that has got to 
do for two days. 

3632. There are other dairy-keepers in Coolock? — Yes. 

3633. Do they supply milk? — It is all taken to 
Dublin. 

3634. Do you believe that if the Coolock people would 
ensure a regular demand for a fixed quantity of milk, 
it would be possible for them to get it? — They would 
get it, I think, but the poor would have to go a 
long distance for milk. Perhaps on wet days they 
would not go to the dairy-shops for the milk. 

3635. What I want to know from you is this- 
supposing, for example, that the wife of a labourer in 
Coolock village would contract with the person who 
produces the milk there to take a pint or a quart every 
day, don’t you think that she would be able to get it? — 
The women must go for it. 

3636. Yes; but at the same time I don’t think we 
can contemplate a scheme where it could be carried to 
the door. There must be some little inconvenience? — 
I have often heard women say that they wanted milk 
from this dairy place, and they could not get it, because 
the supply goes short sometimes, and that they want it 
for Dublin. 

3637. A good many Dublin dairy cows are grazed in 
North Dublin in the summer? — Yes. 

3638. What provision is made, for housing the men 
and attendants of these cows? — If there is an old gate- 
lodge, or disused lodge, the dairvboys sleep in it. They 
are locked up all day. 

3639. Prof. Mettam. — The boys? — No, the houses. 

3640. The Chairman. — What provision is made for 
the cleanliness of the cows or washing of the hands of 
the milkers? — I don’t see any. I have not got anything 
to do with the dairy business. The Dairy Inspector 
looks after them, and Dr. O’Donoghue. 

3641. You refer to it in your draft evidence. So 
far as you know, no provision is made fqr the, super- 
vision of the conditions under which the milkers live, 
or for the cleanliness of the vessels in which the milk 
is placed, or for the washing of the milkers’ hands, or 
for general cleanliness? — No, I don’t see any of it. 

3642. Mr. Wilson. — You recommend a remedy — the, 
establishment of milk depots? — Yes. I may say that 
the number of labourers’ cottages has increased very 
much in my district. 

3643. What is your opinion about goats? — There are. 
few in the district. 

3644. If the people were encouraged to use goats it 
would be, helpful? — I have often asked people to get- 
them. They say they are too destructive. 

3645. That is the ordinary Irish goat? — Yes. I have 
tried to get the people to get goats. 

3646. If a better class of animal that would not be so 
destructive could be introduced they might favour 
them? — They have only got half an acre to their 

. cottages. 

3647. And the “ long meadow ”?• — Yes. 

3648. Mr. Campbell. — Where do these labourers come 
from that are in the Union cottages? — Generally from 
the district. They are sons of people who live in the 
district. They tried to get work in the district, but 
found it hard. A great many people from Coolock work 
in Dublin at Goulding’s Manure Works. 

3649. Are any of them connected with farmers? — Yes. 

3650. Could they not get. milk from the, farmers? — If 
it is found that the farmers sell milk the Dairy 
Inspector visits him, and they must be registered. 


3651. And they stop selling milk on that account? — 
Yes. 

3652. So in your opinion the Order is one. of the 
causes why these people, cannot get milk? — I believe 
so. People don’t like to be registered. I know' some- 
people have stopped selling milk because they would 
have to register. 

3653. Do you actually know people who were' selling 
milk that have stopped? — Yes. 

3654. To whom used they to sell? — To the people 
about. 

3655. Are you aware that in some cuses they were 
selling milk out of a yard that was not sanitary, and 
you asked them to register? — I told the Dairy Inspector. 

3656. And did he say that the farmer himself must 
ask to be registered? — Yes. 

3657. And would he have to stop selling milk? — Yes,, 
until matters arc improved. Our Board is very strict. 

3658. The Order must be one of the causes of the 
want of milk by labourers? — Yes. 

3659. Have you anything to do with labourers, 
attached to the farm, and who are working on the 
farm? — Yes, I go into their houses. 

3660. Do they get milk from the farmers? — Some- 
times, but if there is not milk to spare in the farmers’ 
houses they don’t, and some men tell me that they 
are given coal and milk by the farmers, and that other 
farmers object to give it. I have two cases within the 
last week where the labourers dou’t get milk from 
their employers. 

3661. It used to be the custom? — Yes. 

3662. And is that custom dying out? — Yes, in some- 
cases. 

3663. Is it because the labourers have got into the 
Union cottages? — No. It is not for that reason. There 
is also very little buttermilk, and I don’t see the people- 
baking very often. 

3664. I was trying to get at 'the reason why 'it is 
that the labouring man, constantly employed on a 
farm in your district, who used to get milk from the 
farmer, is not now getting it? — I don’t know the 
reason. 

3665. Supposing a farmer keeps a few cows for his 
own family and his labourers, and he sold to his 
labourer a little milk, woidd he have to register? — Yes. 

3666. Prof. Mettam.— I f he sold to people on his 
own farm? — The farmers are nervous. 

3667. Mr. Campbell. — And they actually stopped 
giving milk to their own labourers? — Yes. 

3668. Supposing I am a farmer and that I engage 
a labourer, and I give him as part of his wages 
two quarts of milk a day, would you come to me and 
make me register? — Yes. If I found you were getting 
money: but if you were giving it as part of the wages, 
that would be different. 

3669. Is it not the difference between six and half 
a dozen? — Yes. If you had milk to spare for one you 
might- have it for another. 

3670. Have you any instructions on that point? — No. 

3671. For what Authority are you acting? — The 
North Dublin Rural District Council. 

3672. Who gives you your instructions? — The Coun- 
cil. They give me no instructions about the milk. 

3678. I am talking of the milk question. If you 
hear that a farmer is selling milk to his labourers he 
will be called on to register? — I don’t tell the 
Council that. 

3674. Who does tell them? — The Dairy Inspector. 

3675. Are you aware if the Dairy Inspector has any 
instructions with regard to that? — I don’t know. It 
is not my business. 

3676. What is your business? — Seeing that the people 
are clean and living in sanitary houses. 

3677. Have you anything to do with the food supply? 
—No. ' 

3678. You are giving us evidence of what comes 
before you in your daily work? — Yes. 

3679. It is not your business to inquire into these 
things? — No. 

3680. It is not your business to inquire into the 
shortage of the milk? — No. 

3681. Prof. Mettam. — Who inspects the lodges 
where the dairy boys that you spoke of sleep? — I got 
them closed up and they are left idle perhaps for six or 
eight months. 

3682. But you have to see that they are in a proper 
condition for habitation? — I get the people out. 
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3683. Where do they move to? — Perhaps into a new 
cottage. These houses are locked up all day. I heard 
that the boys sleep there at night. They might not be 
all condemned. The boys sleep there on straw. 

3684. You think that in certain districts, if there 
was a sufficient demand by the people living in these 
districts the milk would be available for them?— I don’t 
know. They tell me they cannot get buttermilk for 
bread, so there cannot be a supply of fresh milk, as the 
farmer does not churn. 

3685. Mr. Wilson. — Is this condition a new feature? 
— It is about ten years old. The population has almost 
doubled in that time, with the labourers’ cottages, and 
I find want of milk very much among the people. 

3686. The population is going up? — Yes, on account 
o' the labourers’ cottages. It is being doubled. We 
have 90 labourers’ cottages alone in Howth. 

3687. Were not these people living in houses before 
that? — Yes, but the families get so large. 

3688. Mr. Campbell. — These are people that would 
naturally live in the city? — Yes. 

3689. Now they are working in Dublin? — Yes. 

3690. But they have been put in cottages out in the 
-country, and are not attached to the farms in any 
way? — The people to this day live in Coolock, and 
when their sons and daughters get married they get 
cottages. 

3691. If these cottages were not there would they 
have gone into Dublin? — I suppose they would. 

3692. Prof. Mettam. — Take these ninety cottages in 
Howth — where do these people come from who .occupy 
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them? — They are the sons of the people who occupied 
the original cottages there. We were very careful not 
to give houses to anyone but labourers. 

3693. Do these ninety people come into Dublin? — 

No. The cottages are in Howth. 

3694. They do not come into Dublin? — No, not from 
Howth, but they do from Coolock and Balgriffin. They 
could not get employment about. 

3695. Sir Stewabt Woodhouse. — Are there milk- 
shops in Howth? — There are dairies. 

3696. The rich and the poor are charged the same 
for the milk? — Yes. 

3697. Do the poor come late in the day for their 
supply? — Sometimes. We want a depot where they 
could get the milk at any time in the day. There is 
a fine supply of milk in Howth. 

3698. Mr. Campbell. — Who would set up this depot 
and look after it? — I don’t know. Perhaps the Women’s 
National Health Association, because we have a fine 
Branch of it in Howth. 

3699. Prof. Mettam. — You have plenty of milk in 
Howth, you say? — Yes, in the winter, but not in the 
summer, when the population is doubled. 

3700. Mr. Campbell. — You would make this depot 
sell only to the poor people? — No, to everybody. 

3701. Then you would be no better off than you 
were, because the rich people would take it? — The poor 
would have a better chance of getting ft. 


The Commission then adjourned to the following morning. 


TWELFTH DAY.— TUESDAY, 9th JANUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell 
Esq., B.Sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., m.r.c.v.s. ’ 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


The Chairman. — The first witness on our list this 
morning is not in attendance at the moment, but I 
understand Mr. Young is, and that he has engage- 


ments in the afternoon, so it may be more convenient 
for him and for the Commission if we take Mr. Young's 
evidence now. 


Mr. -J ohn Young examined. 


3702. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Young, 
you are engaged in the dairy industry in Dublin? — 
Yes. 

3703. And you are a vendor of milk in the city and 
suburbs? — Yes. 

3704. Will you tell the Commission how far you 
think the application of the Dairies and Milk Shops 
Order has hampered or restricted the supply of milk to 
the city of Dublin; has it been responsible in any way 
for reducing the supply of. milk available in the city? — 
I do not think so. 

3705. And you, as one trading under its conditions, 
make no complaint about the restrictions it imposes? 
—No. 

3706. Have you considered the question of licensing, 
and, if so, are you in favour of or against the proposal? 
—I am in favour of it. 

3707. You think it would facilitate the inspection 
of the premises and improve the conditions under 
which milk is produced and sold? — I do. 

8708. And you do not think it would lead to a dimi- 
nution in the supply? — No. 

3709. Where is your dairy situated? — At the Her- 
mitage, Golden Bridge, South, Inchicore. 

3710. You are on the confines of the city? — I was 
in the county, but the Corporation kindly took me in. 
I was taken in in more than one sense. 


3711. As regards your trade, is it largely in the 
neighbourhood that the milk is produced that it is 
sold, or do you send out vans? — We go as far as Rath- 
mines, and we go to the North Circular-road. 

3712. You branch, so to speak, on the two outer 
roads of the city?— Yes. 

3713. Which are largely residential? — Yes. 

3714. Have you any trade with the artisan class? — 
Yes, many of the Inchicore working hands — the build- 
ings connected with the Railway Company. 

3715. Are these men in the employment of the Rail- 
way Company? — Yes. 

3716. Can you give the Commission any idea of the 
quantity of milk consumed in the family of the ordin- 
ary artisan, earning from 30s. to 40s. per week? — They 
consume even more than many of those who are 
better off. 

3717. Does it depend on the number of children in 
the family? — Precisely. 

3718. Do you think that those who are responsible 
for the care of children realise the importance of milk 
as a food for children?— Certainly., , 

3719. And you believe that the children, in that 
district at least, get an adequate supply? — I think so. 

3720. Can you tell me what quantity of milk per 
head, per day or per week, is consumed by the family 
of an ordinary artisan, circumstanced as I have de- 
scribed? — It ranges from about one quart to two quarts 
per day. 
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3721. Do you make single or dual delivery? — Dual : 
morning and evening. 

3722. Are your cows fed in the country during the 
summer months? — Yes. 

3723. In what district? — In the same district. I 
have 130 acres there. 

3724. You have land close to your dairy? — Yes. 

3725. Are the cows within the Corporation district 
when they are on grass? — Sometimes they are, because 
the land is divided — part in the city and part in the 
county. 

3726. Is any inspection made of the cows while they 
are out on grass? — Not that I am aware of. 

3727. Is there any difference between the adminis- 
tration of the Corporation Authorities and the Rural 
District Council? — I have never heard of any inspec- 
tion being made on any of the Dublin grazing lands. 

3728. With regard to the people who are engaged 
in the milking of the cows and the distribution of the 
milk, have you any difficulty in enforcing the pro- 
visions laid down under the Order concerning them ? — I 
have always to supervise the men, and see that they 
pay attention to washing their hands and keeping 
themselves clean. They would not do it unless some- 
one looked after them. 

3729. You think it is necessary that the master 
should exercise supervision in order to ensure that 
these provisions are carried- out? — Yes. 

3730. And without the supervision you would hardly 
expect that it would be done regularly? — You may be 
quite satisfied that it would not be done. 

3731. Is it your . experience that the cost of cow- 
keeping has increased in the city of Dublin within 
recent years? — Yes. 

3732. Might I inquire how long you are in the 
trade? — About twenty-seven or twenty-eight years. 

3733. And you believe that the cost of cow-keeping 
has increased within that time? — -It has. 

3734. From -what cause? — The cost of feeding, and 
wages have gone up. 

3735. The wages of those engaged in looking after 
the cows? — Yes. 

3736. And what item of feeding has increased most 
in cost? — Grains have gone up in price considerably, 
and also oil cake, or linseed cake, has increased in 
price. 

3737. Mr. Campbell. — Do you give linseed cake to 
your cows? — No; but it is given. 

3738. Then you do not buy it? — I have bought it. 

3739. The Chairman. — Have the grains deteriorated 
in quality within your recollection? — Yes. 

3740. They are now less nutritive than in years gone 
by? — Yes; I have experience of that. 

3741. Have you been in the habit of using grains 
for your cows? — Yes. 

3742. And you believe that the grains now supplied 
are inferior? — Yes; even within the last five years they 
have deteriorated on account of the new machinery. 

3743. More is extracted at the distilleries than here- 
tofore? — Yes, both at the distilleries and at the 
breweries. 


3744. Have you made any calculations that would 
enable you to inform the Commission what, in your 
opinion, would be the cost of keeping a cow for, say, 
the six winter months in the city? — Yes, I have put 
it down in writing. I have three estimates prepared. 
One of my own, one from Athy, and one from Portar- 
hngton. 

3745. You say in the written statement you have 
handed in, “ Estimated cost of producing milk for 
winter season, taking the average stock at twenty 
cows Cost of grains per cow, 2$ barrels per week, at 
Is. 3d. per barrel. 3s. 1 l-d.; hay, 1£ cwt., at 4s. per 
ewt., 6s. per week; oats', 6 lbs', per day, at J2s. 6 d. 
per barrel, say, 3s.; drink, 3d.; roots, 2s.” 

3746. Mr. Campbell.— Is that for 20 cows?— It is 
for each cow. 


3747. A cow gets a threepenny drink per dav?— No, 
per week. 

3748. The Chairman.— Y ou state, “Cost of roots 
2s.; man, horse and cart, for delivery (man, 20s.;’ 
horse, 10s.— 30s.)— Is. 6d.”?— Yes. 


3749. And, Horse and cart, grain and wash draw 
«ng, bd . ; rent. Is. ’ That is to cover the rent of th 
dairy-yard and the rent of the shop?— Yes. I pu 
down that figure as the result of inquirv. No mai 
would be able to get this accommodation for less thai 


£‘52 a year. I consider that is a fair rent. I con- 
sidered the matter very carefully before I put down 
that figure. 

3750. “ Milkers at 23s. per week, Is. 2d. ”? — Yes. 

3751. Mr. Campbell. — I presume that is milker and 
feeder ? — Yes. 

3752. How many milkers do you have to 20 cows? — 
One man is supposed to do it. A man will milk 
eight cows an hour — a good milker. 

3753. The Chairman.— You continue your state- 
ment — 11 Depreciation of the cow, 3d.; depreciation 
of horses, 3d.; depreciation of carts and harness, 3d.; 
depreciation of cans, Id.; shoeing two horses, 2d.; 
total, 19s. 6 id. per week per cow ”? — Yes. 

3754. Now we come to the receipts — “ Average 
quantity of milk per cow per week, 14 gallons, at 
Is. 2d. per gallon, 16s. 4d.”? — We get Is. 4d. from 
our private consumers, but there are few men in the 
trade who have not wholesale customers, and they 
only get lOd. a gallon for it. Mine would average 
about Is. 2d., and that is the reason I put down Is. 2d. 
a gallon. 

3755. “Present stock, 60 cows, loss, 3s. 24d.”? — 
Yes. 

3756. Mr. Wilson.— What are you in the trade for, 
Mr. Young?— That is a puzzle to myself. 

3757. The Chairman. — You state that “ There is no- 
interest for capital, and there are many sundry ex- 
penses, insurance, brushes, &c.. not charged in this 
account ”? — Yes. 

3758: Mr. Campbell.— What about the manure? — 
We allow the straw to go for the manure. I have 
my own straw, but a good many cow-keepers get straw, 
and give the manure in return. 

3759. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — This is in the 
winter only? — Yes. 

3760. The Chairman. — You gave, Mr. Young, an- 
other estimate from a gentleman named Mr. George 
Henderson, Ardmore, Athy? — Yes. 

3761. This is Mr. Henderson's estimate — “ Cost of 
producing milk for the winter season ; average stock of 
20 cows. Cost of grains, cake, or corn, per cow per 
week, 3s. 6d.; roots, 2s. 8d. ; hav, 6s.; labour and de- 
livery, ,1s.; shoeing, Id.; rent, 5d. ; feeding one horse, 

jj, wear on horse, cart, and harness, 2d.; total, 14s. 
4d. ’?— He only produces 104 gallons. That was his 
return to me. 

3762. He does not state how or where he sells it?— 
He made butter, with it. This gentleman informs me 
he is not keeping dairy cows after this season, as they 
do not pay. 

3763. You have another estimate from Mr Ted- 
c as tie, Portarlington ? — Yes ; he used a patent milking 
machine. 

3764. This is his estimate of the cost of the pro- 
duction of milk in the winter season, taking an average 
stock of 20 cows. At the present time his stock is 55- 
cows. “ Cost of grains per cow per week, Is. 4d.: 
cake, 2s.; turnips, 2s. 4d. ; hay and straw, 5s. 6d.: 
feeding one horse, 5s.; shoeing one horse, 3d.; labour, 
milking, and delivery, Is. 6d. ; depreciation of horse, 
cart, etc., 9d.” He has not given rent. “ Total, 
18s. 8d.”? — With regard to the feeding of one horse,. 
5s., I consider this price too small, and you must supply 
at least one horse if you keep only five cows. 

3765. Mr. Tedcastle does not say what price he gets 
for milk, but obviously this 5s. for the feeding of the 
horse would not be a proper estimate in the case of one 
cow?— No. 

3766. It is the average cost of 20 cows? — Yes. 

3767. So you would take 3d. instead of 5s. as the- 
cost per cow per week?— Yes, I think you are perfectly 
right there. 

3768. The total cost in this case is 18s. 8d., and if 
we deduct 4s. 9d. from that, you would have the cost 
about the same as in Mr. Henderson’s case? — Yes. 

3769. Mr. Campbell. — What does he get for his milk?' 
—He did not tell me. I wrote out a lot of these 
questions and sent them to a number of farmers that I 
knew, but I only got the two returns. The others did 
not like to let it be known what they were losing. 

3770. The Chairman. — Can you suggest any remedy 
whereby cow-keepers might be induced to increase 
their stock and produce a larger supply of milk? — One 
very important point is that at the present time cow- 
keepers are deterred from keeping or buying cattle on 
account of tuberculous disease. In order to help 
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them, or to encourage them rather, they should get 
full compensation for all cattle found suffering from 
such disease and destroyed. 

3771. We should be glad to have your experience 
with regard to the disease of tuberculosis. During the 
period you have been in the trade, how many of your 
animals have been condemned? — One; it was 
slaughtered and found to be tuberculous. 

3772. Your cows are inspected for what is known as 
obvious tuberculosis from time to time? — Yes; Mr. 
Watson is our inspector. 

3773. Have any of your cows been suspected of 
suffering from tuberculous udders?— No. 

3774. In the case of the animal that was slaughtered, 
had it exhibited suspicious symptoms before it was 
sent to the abattoir? — No. 

3775. Under what circumstances did it come to be 
slaughtered? — It is a long time ago, and I could not 
give you the details. I think it was pining away, 
and that it was not eating. I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to cure cows when they 
give up their feeding and chewing the cud. I think 
it is more economical to get rid of them at once. 

3776. Than to undertake their treatment or cure? — 
Yes. 

3777. Mr. O’Brien. — You do not think she was tested 
with the tubeiculin test? — No, she was not. 

3778. Prof. Mettam. — Tuberculosis was not suspected? 
—No. 

3779. The Chairman. — You suggest, as a means of 
increasing the supply of milk, that the danger 
with regard to the purchase of cows suffering from 
tuberculosis should, as far as possible, be minimised; 
but your experience would not seem to indicate that 
you have suffered any great financial loss in connection 
with tuberculosis amongst your cattle? — Personally, I 
have not, but if the tuberculin test was to be applied 
to the cows, there are many cows that might show 
symptoms and be slaughtered, and yet have only a 
slight sign of tuberculosis, while others might be 
slaughtered and be found not to have tuberculosis after 
the tuberculin test was applied. 

3780. It is rather as a safeguard against the applica- 
tion of the tuberculin test that you would enter a 
protest, before it might become compulsory? — Yes, 
because I have a strong suspicion that it will become 
compulsory. 

3781. Have you any suggestions other than those 
which are in your notes which would assist in in- 
creasing the supply of milk? — Well, if there was more 
protection given to the trade than what there is at 
present, and that the State would compensate in full 
for cows condem n ed under the tuberculin test, it would 
be a great improvement. Milk is for the benefit of 
the public; for the old and the young, the rich and 
the poor; it is a universal necessity, and the State 
should compensate the producer when his cow is 
slaughtered in the interest of the public. 

3782. Your point is that full compensation should be 
secured to the owner of any animal that is slaughtered 
in order to safeguard the public health? — Yes; and 
the reason why I would say the State should step in 
is that when you are purchasing the cows in the fair 
or market it cannot be guaranteed that the animals are 
free from tuberculosis. It could not be ascertained 
unless the disease is diagnosed and the animal 
slaughtered. 

3783. I am not quarrelling with the provisions which 
you desire to make, but, judging from your own 
experience, they would have a very limited effect in 
increasing the milk supply? — I think it would 
encourage more people to go into the business if they 
knew that they were not going to lose as much as 
they may lose hereafter. 

3784. You are apprehensive about what may 
happen? — Yes. Having regard to Mr. Burns' Bill, and 
Mr. Russell’s evidence here yesterday, I am afraid the 
trade will be very much hampered. 

3785. We hope that common sense will prevail, and 
that a trade of such interest to the public will not be 
unduly hampered by legislative proposals ? — It is always 
well to' be on your guard. 

3786. Have you considered the question of 
licensing? — Yes, I am strongly in favour of it. It is 
for the benefit both of the trade and the public at 
large. 
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3787. And you do not think it would in any way 
hamper existing trade if licensing was made statutory? 

— It would not hamper any part of what I might call 
the legitimate trade. It would not hamper many; it 
might a few. 

3788. You would not apprehend that the application 
of licensing by statute would in any way decrease the 
supply of milk? — I think it would be more inclined to 
increase it. 

3789. Do you think that a more rigid enforcement 
of the provisions of the Dairies and Milk Shops Order 
would conduce to the same end? — I think it is stringent 
enough at present. 

3790. Would you be in favour of the universal appli- 
cation of it? — Certainly, for the country as well as for 
the city. 

3791. Do you think the traders in Dublin, who carry 
on their trade in a city where the provisions of 
this Order are stringently enforced, suffer a dis- 
advantage by reason of being obliged to compete 
with other traders who send milk in to Dublin by train, 
and in whose districts the Order is not rigidly 
enforced? — There might be a little extra expense. 

3792. What I want to ask you is this, do you think 
that the traders in Dublin compete on fair terms with 
those who send their milk in from the country, where 
the provisions of the Order are not rigidly enforced, 
or, possibly, are not enforced at all? — I think that the 
Dublin traders are under difficulties that the country 
people are not. They are under great disadvantages 
compared with the country people. 

3793. You know, of course, that it has been proved 
that milk is a source of infection, and that in certain, 
districts epidemics of disease have been traced to the 
milk supply ; and that it is possible that people engaged 
in the milk traffic may be what is known to the medical 
profession, as typhoid carriers? — Yes. 

3794. Would you be in favour of having the milk 
attendants subjected to the Widal test? — I would. 

3795. And you do not think that would be an 
unreasonable imposition on the persons connected with, 
the trade? — No. The great difficulty in that would be 
that if you have a man this week you may not have 
him next week, and you would want to have a doctor 
on the spot. 

3796. That is a contingency the Local Authorities- 
would have to provide for. It would not be in the 
interest of the cow-keeper to change his men con- 
stantly, and he would not do so without cause? — It is. 
not the cow-keepers who change the men, but the. 
men who change themselves. 

3797. Do you think it would be resented if a register 
was kept of their lodgings, in order that their homes 
might be inspected, with the object of seeing that their 
homes and families are kept free from infection? — 

They might object to it, but it would be very useful. 

3798. You think there could be no reasonable 
objection offered to that from the point of view of the. 
trade? — No. 

3799. And you recognise it would be a great safe- 
guard to the public if such an inspection were made? — 

It would. 

3800. Do you think that the dairy trade is more 
safely left in the hands of private individuals than if 
carried on by a limited Corporation or Society? — Yes. 

I think where the trade is carried on by a man who 
works at the business himself, milking and serving, 
and, perhaps, having the assistance of one or two 
members of his family, it is more profitably, and more 
satisfactorily carried on than it would be by a man 
like myself, or a limited company, who have to depend 
on workers. 

3801. The supervision is better? — The supervision 
is in the hands of the man himself and his family. 

3802. Is there much difficulty in regard to labour- 

in dairy -keeping? — Yes, there are very few really 

handy men in the city now compared to what there 
used to be in it some years ago. The old Dublin dairy 
boys seem dying away. They were hard workers, early 
risers and good milkers. A good many of these 
families have dropped away. 

3803. In reality cow-keepers have a difficulty in 
getting really efficient labour for the purpose of looking 
after their stock? — Yes. 

3804. And it is casual labour on which they have to 
depend, and for that reason it is less reliable? — Yes. 
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3805. Suppose one of your men fails to turn up at 
his proper time, can you supply his place? — It is almost 
impossible in my place. For instance, in my place 
you could not get a man around the neighbourhood, 
and if you were not able to do the work yourself you 
might have to let the customers wait for the milk. 

3806. And the result would be that the delivery 
would be irregular and your customers displeased? — 
Yes. 

3807. Does the custom vary from day to day — I 
mean, have you any difficulty by having a surplus of 
milk one day and not a sufficient quantity another; 
is the consumption steady? — Very. 

3808. Do you sell any milk in a shop over the 
counter, or do you deliver all your milk in vans? — All 
by vans. 

3809. You have no shop trade? — No, but I supply 
some parties who retail the milk. 

3810. You have no retail milk trade yourself? — No. I 
gave it up. 

3811. Might I inquire for what reason you gave it 
up? — The reason was that the rent was too high to 
pay for the working expenses, and I thought the 
trade would be larger than it was. It was a venture 
■on Arbour Hill. 

3812. Where a new colony had been established? — 
Yes, and I found it would not pay. There were too 
many carts serving milk about the place. 

3813. Though a new colony had been established in 
the place, you found that the - people were provided 
for by carts calling at their door? — Yes, before I 
started a shop I delivered the milk by the vans. I 
wanted to give up the vans and save expense and have 
■a shop, but the people would not take the trouble to 
come to the shop. 

3814. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — They are well-to- 
do artisans in your district? — Yes. 

3815. The Chairman. — Is there any milk-shop in 
your district? — No. 

3816. So that the people of that district are supplied 
by vans? — Yes. 

3817. That, I take it, is somewhat a change in 
the trade? — It is. 

3818. Heretofore the custom used to be with people 
occupying the position of an artisan to go to a shop 
and purchase their milk there? — They had not the 
same facilities that they have now. 

3819. Is it that the dairymen have demoralised them 
by sending the milk to their doors, or were they too 
lazy to go for it? — The people are anxious to get rid 
■of trouble. 

3820. You have no milk trade with the poor working 
classes? — Not the very poor. 

3821. Have you any difficulty with regard to 
ensuring the proper delivery of your milk? — We have 
not. 

3822. I mean with regard to the character of the 
men engaged in delivering it. Did they ever cause 
you trouble and expose you to risks that are incidental 
to the trade — tampering with the milk? — They do from 
time to time. 

3823. Have you any experience of that? — Yes. 

3824. A disagreeable experience? — Yes, very dis- 
agreeable. 

3825. And even although you took every precaution 
which it was possible for you as an intelligent and 
industrious milk producer to take, in order to ensure 
that the milk supplied to your customers was pure, 
and as it came from the cow, you got into trouble 
because people interfered with the milk entrusted to 
them for delivery? — Yes. 

3826. And you were held responsible? — Yes. 

3827. There is no means you can suggest which 
would obviate the difficulties arising from that? — As 
the law at present stands we have no remedy against 
the man delivering the milk, unless he is seen by 
some person adding the water. Circumstantial 
evidence will not be taken, but in England, I think, 
in a couple of cases, the men have been punished for 
watering the milk. In one case a man put 20 per 
cent, of water into his employer’s milk. 

3828. And the master proved nothing except that he 
delivered the milk to the man as it came from the 
cow? — Yes. 

3829. The milk was sampled on delivery and found 
to be impure? — Yes. 


3830. And the person in charge of the milk was 
convicted of having added water to it rather than the 
owner of the milk? — Yes. . 

3831. Do you suggest that the application of that 
principle to Ireland would be helpful to the trade?— 
Very. It would deter the man from tampering with 
the milk. This is a very serious matter for those in 
the trade, especially any person not having members of 
his own family delivering the milk. 

3832. Naturally, men of repute have a distinct objec- 
tion to have their name associated with what might be 
legarded by the public as a fraud on them? — Yes. 
The public very seldom believe that they get pure milk, 
but they do. I have brought you a photo of my own 
premises, not that I intend carrying on the business 
much longer if the position of the trade does not 
improve. (Three photographs were exhibited.) 

3833. Lady Everard. — There has been some 

evidence before us that a very large quantity of milk 
is delivered by the Great Southern and Western Rail, 
way Co. for the benefit of their employees? — I have 
never heard of it. The clerks get their milk from 
me. 

3834. The Chairman. — A statement was made here 
to that effect by a witness. That is the reason Lady 
Everard asks the question. You don’t know any 
employees of the Great Southern and Western Railway 
Co. getting their milk supply from the country? — No. 
I supply the clerks at Kingsbridge and almost all the 
officials at Inchicore. 

3835. Lady Everard. — You say that if full com- 
pensation could be given for cattle which have been 
slaughtered it would make a great difference? — Yes. 

3836. Have you ever thought over any scheme of 
insurance of cattle? — Yes, but the premium has always 
been quoted far too high. 

3837. We have been told that in France there is a 
-very perfect system of insurance — that a Society is 
formed to insure the cows, and that these are insured 
by the Head Office and by the State? — It is a matter 
I have thought of. 

3838. Do you think if such a scheme could be carried 
into operation it would be of advantage to the trade? — 
Yes. 

3839. Mr. O’Brien. — When you made inquiries about 
the insurance of cattle do you remember what was the 
premium asked? — I cannot give you the figures from 
memory, but I know they were very high. 

3840. 5s. per cow? — It was far more. I think it 
came to something like 15s. or 16s. 

3841. Mr. Wilson. — If a scheme could be designed 
which covered the insurance of the ordinary cattle of 
Ireland at 5s. per head you think it would meet with 
approval? — It would fit in very well; but that is high 
for a big herd. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I worked it out in the case of my 
own cattle, and I came to the conclusion, having 
regard to the losses, that it would not pay me to insure 
all my animals at 5s. per head. 

3842. Lady Everard. — It is your opinion that if a 
scheme of insurance could be devised whereby dairy 
cattle could be insured, it would be of enormous value 
to the trade? — Yes. 

3843. Mr. Wilson. — Another point that a good deal 
of attention has been given to lately is the matter of 
keeping a record of the milk production of each cow. 
Have you any personal knowledge of that? — No. It 
would entail the expense of keeping a person to look 
after it. We start work milking at half-past three or 
at four o’clock in the morning. It is hard work to have 
the milk out for six o’clock. 

3844. Mr. O’Brien. — When do you commence 
milking for the evening delivery? — About 12.30 in the 
afternoon. 

3845. Mr. Wilson. — The reason I mention the record 
system is that it is the only method by which we can 
know whether a cow is paying her way or not. I have 
personal experience of it, and many of the cows that I 
thought were doing extremely well were not doing well 
at all. By that system I raised my weekly average to 
over 17 gallons per head by weeding out the bad 
milkers. — How long after you weeded out the bad cows 
did you continue to find that you had 17 gallons? 

3846. That was the average yield per cow. I did 
not continue the system, as I got some milking 
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machine that prevented me carrying on the record. 
Only for that I would have continued the record, 
and I regal'd it as an essential part of the modern 
dairy. Would you agree with that? — I would agree 
that every precaution should be taken to see what the 
cattle yield. I often go round the milkers and ask 
how much the cows give. You cannot always rely on 
their statements. My son very often takes three or 
four cows and milks them himself, and in that way we 
know whether they are paying or not. 

3847. Without keeping an actual record a man may 
go wrong with regard to the cow that is paying her 
way and the one that is not. Have you personal 
knowledge of this?— We have no personal knowledge 
of the weighing machines, and I know no shops in 
Dublin where they are used. 

3848. The Chairman. — Is it not a fact that you only 
milk your cows for the one calving?— I breed a lot. I 
keep my own bull. As I explained, we only keep 
cows of which we have some fair knowledge that they 
are good milkers. 

3849. You don’t ascertain the accurate yield per 
cow ? — We cannot give figures. 

3850. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the incidence of 
tuberculosis, your experience goes to show that 
personally you have not lost very much from that 
disease? — I have not lost much. 

3851. I may say, nothing? — Yes. 

3852. Is that the experience of your friends in the 
trade, generally, up to now? — I have heard from time 
to time of cows being condemned. 

3853. It is not what you would call a plague in the 
trade? — No. 

3854. The number of cows that die or have been 
destroyed by reason of the disease is not very great? — 
No. It is not very great. 

3855. We had evidence given to us that in certain 
areas, and more particularly in the Urban areas, an 
improvement would be arrived at by the establishment 
of a municipal supply. What would your opinion be 
on that?- — I would not like to give any opinion on it, 
because it is a broad question that would take a great 
deal of consideration before anyone could give an 
opinion. Certainly, unless milk is delivered the people 
won’t go for it, and I said that to the Countess of 
Aberdeen when she was starting her depots for 
children’s milk, and I think that she has found it out 
since, that the people will not go to the trouble of 
fetching it. 

3856. In your estimate you have put the cost of 
deliveringi the milk at Is. 6d. a week? — Yes. 

3857. I worked it out myself the other way, so much 
a gallon per week, from my own experience. Your 
average cow gives 14 gallons?— Yes. 

3858. That is over a penny a gallon for the delivery? 
— Yes. 

3859. That corresponds with my own estimate. — The 
figures I have taken are the very lowest rate that 
any man can take for the working of the trade. 

3860. The cost of delivery at ltd. or 2d. a gallon is 
not a very serious item to the working man who buys 
milk at his own door? — No. 

3861. Reverting for a moment to the question of thq 
tuberculous animal, there are some of these beasts in 
the milk trade that are really seriously ill — piners 
you would call them — animals that are undeniably 

3862. Would you not consider it a good thing for the 

owner of such an animal to have it destroyed? Yes, 

and for the animal. 

3863. The animal is likely to infect its neighbours?— 
Yes. 

3864. But apart from the public health, the farmer 
stands to lose by keeping an animal of that kind 
standing in his stall? — Yes. 

3865. That would be my opinion too. We have 
evidence that the City Authorities have no power, or 
do not use whatever little power they may have, to 
go beyond their area to control the trade outside?— It 
is a disputed question whether they have that power. 

3866. Would you be in favour of giving them that 
power if they have not got it already? — Yes, for the 
simple reason that I think the men' in the city are 
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better educated to the work than the country men — 
not saying that the country men cannot be educated 
as well later on. 

3867. Is it your opinion that there is very little 
margin for any kind of expensive improvement in the 
dairy business? — Yes. 

3868. The only improvement that could be carried 
out without affecting the existing prices would be 
improvements that would cost little or nothing?. — That 

3869. These improvements are hard to find? — They 
are. 

3870. Mr. Campbell. — You say, Mr. Young, you 
would prefer to have the trade in the hands of persons 
who have their family to assist them rather than that 
it should be in the hands of big producers? — I said it 
would be more suitable for the small man than a Com- 
pany. I did not say I would prefer it. 

3871.. In what way would it be more suitable? — It 
would be more suitable for the man who carries on the 
trade himself with, say, 20 cows, with one or two 
of his family to help him, than for a Company. The 
Company would be more or less in the hands of 
all the employees. 

3872. But if he was a large employer he could put 
more capital into the business, and do it well? — The 
better you do it the more expensive it becomes. 

3873. But, unfortunately, it has to be done expen- 
sively? — Then the members will have to go out of the 
trade. 

3874. Is it not just those very people you refer to 
who keep down the prices — the small men? — To a cer- 
tain extent. 

3875. They can do it more cheaply? — They can. 

3876. In other words, they can make a profit and you 
cannot? — They make a profit, but if my view were 
taken they would only get a workingman’s profit. They 
are making the profit of the producer, and of the milk 
server, and of the milkers. 

3877. You say that that class of men can do it more 
cheaply than you? — Yes. 

3878. Therefore it is that man who is doing you out 
of trade? — I would not say that. 

3879. You are going out of the trade you say — you 
have shown from the figures that you cannot continue? 

— It is not worth it. 

3880. Are you satisfied that that small man is work- 
ing under as cleanly conditions as you can work? — Some 
are. 

3881. Many of them are not, you think? — There are 
many I cannot say so much about. 

3882. They are not so well able to make improve- 
ments as you are? — I don’t suppose they are. 

3883. Is it not the ease that in Dublin anyone who 
can get hold of a shed can put in cows? — Not if the 
Cowsheds Order is put into operation. The cubic 
space in Dublin is 700 feet. 

3884. Your premises are above the average size, I 
think, judging from the photograph? — Yes. Cowsheds 
must contain a certain cubic space in the city and 
country. I think there is a difference of 200 feet be- 
tween the requirements in the country and citv. 

3885. It is 500 cubic feet in the country and 700' 
feet in the city. I did not quite follow your argument 
that full compensation for the destruction of tuberculous, 
cows would be a help to the trade? — It would. 

3886. Because you had only one or two tuberculous 
cows in your herd? — That is mere good luck, but many 
others are not so fortunate. 

3887. You are quite certain that there are many milk, 
producers in Dublin who are annually suffering loss 
from tuberculous cows? — I believe so, and if I may 
give you the reason it is this — there are many men who- 
don’t buy as good or expensive cattle as I do, and their 
cows are very likely to be affected. 

3888. It would help the trade in this way, that the 
dairymen could buy a cheaper cow? — Yes. 

3889. That would be the tendency — that you could 
afford to risk more? — Yes. 

3890. Have you ever tried bringing milk in from the- 
country? — No. 

3891. Do you know anyone who has worked it? — 

There are many people getting in milk from the 
country. 

3892. Do you know where it can be brought from 
within, say, one hundred miles of Dublin? — I cannot 
tell you, but the Lucan Dairy bring their milk from the 
country, and there is another place in Baggot Street 
that also brings milk from the countrv. 

R 2 
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>r calculate whether you could not 
3 you produce it? — I could buy it 


3893. Did you « 
buy it as cheaply 
cheaper. 

3894. .You would not go in for that system? — No. 

3895. Is that because the custom of the trade in Dub- 
lin is to produce the milk in the town or near the town? 
— I think it is more because the greater number of people 
who want good milk require it fresh. They want it 
almost hot, and they don’t like preservatives which are 
in all country milk, more or less. 

3896. You would get milk from the country without 
preservatives? — Very little. In the summer time I 
don’t see how it could be done, especially from places 
so far distant as Cork, Bandon or Tipperary. I do not 
know how it would keep. 

3897. Do you know the railway freight for milk? — 
id. and 1 id. per gallon according to the distance. 

3898. And Id. would carry it a long distance? — I sup- 
pose it would carry it a fair distance. 

3899. None of the dairy men have tried to increase 
their trade by buying such milk and delivering it to 
their customers? — No. 

_ 3900. If you began to do that you would be con- 
sidered as departing from the well established custom 
of the trade in Dublin? — If my customers knew I got 
it from the country I don't think they would take it. 

3901. Notwithstanding that London takes all its milk 
from the country? — Yes. The London people would be 
very pleased if they could get milk fresh from the cow. 

3902. I don’t think they mind that. What they 
want is good milk. That system has never been tried 
by the dairymen in Dublin? — No. 

3903. You are not prepared to give an opinion as to 
whether, if you got it at 6d. a gallon on rail and 8d. 
in the winter, it would not pay? — No. 

3904. Don’t you think people would be willing to sell 
it at that price if they were asked? — In the country? 

3905. Yes? — Not in the winter. 

3906. If you give me an order, I will try and execute 
it for you. When you send your milk out with your 
man, do you seal the can up? — No. 

3907. Why don’t you do that; he could not then 
touch it?— He has to take it out of the can. 

3908. He takes it out at the bottom?— Yes. He has 
a serving can. I knew a fellow who carried a two-gallon 
can of water in the 
^ 3909. Mr. Wilson. 

3910. The Chairman.— Was it on the North side?— 
I won t divide the city. 

3911. Mr. Campbell. — It is a very common practice 
to put on a little seal and the man could not break 
it without your knowing it. These seals are very 
cheap?— We put on locks very often, but if you have 
a dishonest man you cannot tell what he may do. I 
don t say that the majority of them are dishonest, but 
from time to time you will get men that you could not 
wat ®“j e I? n lf y° u were sitting on the car with them. 

3J12. How often are your yards inspected ?— About 
once a week. 

3913. Who is your Veterinary Officer?— He does not 
come once a week. He turns up about three or four 
times in the season. 

sh«£ 4 ' W1 ° i “ pec ‘ s “ ^ben? — The Inspector of Cow. 

3915. The Chaubm.— M r. Collins, is it?— He comes 
We ia,e 


r with him. 

—That would not be i: 


Dublin? — 


s poorer now than 


3917. You told us that grains i 
they used to be?— Yes. 
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3921. Obviously the trade could not be carried on on 
these terms for the whole year? — Certainly not. 

3922. What do you estimate is the cost of keeping 
a cow on grass for six months? — 4s. 6 d. to 5s. a week. 

3923. So that the profit made on the sale of the miik 
during the summer months must go to redeem the loss 
arising out of the sale during the winter months? — Yes. 

3924. I wanted to make that quite clear, because the 
public might be sceptical if it was stated that the cow. 
keepers were carrying on the trade at a continual loss. 
But your explanation is that the profit arising out of 
the sale of the milk when the cows can be fed cheaply 
in the summer season enables them to carry on the 
trade in the winter months? — Yes. 

3925. Is there any difference in the price paid for 
the milk? — Yes, the price of the milk goes down in the 
summer to Is. a gallon. 

3926. There is a reduction of 2d. per gallon in the 
summer? — id. per gallon. Is. id. is the standard price; 
I only gave Is. 2d. as my average. 

3927. The milk yield is increased in the summer? — 
Yes. 

3928. To what proportion would you say? You gave 
us the average milk yield as 14 gallons per cow in the 
winter months? — Yes. 

3929. What is the average in the summer?— I did 
not calculate that, I suppose two to two and a half 
gallons extra. 

3930. So that you would have an average yield in 
the summer of about 16 to 17 gallons per cow per 
week? — Yes. 

3931. And that would be 16s. or 17s.— that would be 
the result in money? — Yes. 

3932. I took down the cost of your feeding at Is. 4 id. 
per week for the winter months? — Yes. 

3933. And the cost of delivery and other incidental 
expenses stands at the same figure in summer as in 
winter?— You will not get more than twenty weeks’ 
milk in the summer, and you have to take the winter 
at thirty-two weeks. 

Mr. Wilton.' — I have worked out Mr. Young’s figures 
as follows :— Feeding one cow during 20 weeks of sum- 
mer at 5s., £5; for 32 weeks of winter at 14s. 4 id., 
£23 \ expenses of delivery, rents, depreciation, etc-, for 
52 weeks at 5id., £13 8s. 8 d.; total, £41 8s. 8 d. 

3934. Prof. Mettam.— D o you find any difficulty in 
obtaining dairy cattle in the markets?— No. 

3935. There is always a good supply of fair dairy 
cattle in the market?— There are a good lot of them 
that are not exposed in the market at all, and they 
are sent to England before the local customer gets a 
chance to buy. 

3936. That is illegal, I believe?— I believe so. 

3937. Would there be any difficulty in buying a cow 
subject to the tuberculin test? — I Save heard from 

veterinary surgeons that it is not a true test. 

,1 ■ “ a y take ifc from me it is. Is there any 

difficulty in buying a cow subject to the tuberculin 
test? — No. 

3939. Do you think there would be any objection on 
the part of the dealer or customer in applying the test, 
and buying the cow if she passed it?— Thev could not 
fPPiy the test in the market. The cows have to be put 
into the sheds for two or three days, and the dealers 
would never stand that. 

3940. That is what I wanted to get at— there would 
be a great difficulty in buying a cow subject to the 
test? — Yes. 

3941. Do you not think that to a certain extent the 
purchaser is bound to take a certain amount of risk? 
— Yes, he takes all the risk. 

3942. Do you not think any customer should take a 
certain ' amount of risk? — No. 

3943. Of course you maintain that if a cow is seized 
and slaughtered for the protection of the public health, 
the public ought to pay a certain amount of the loss 
accruing to the owner of the cow? — Yes. 

3944. But you do not wish that the’ public should 
pay it all?— I think they should ; because if it was not 
for the tuberculosis, and the danger of consumption 
arising from having anything to say to the milk of a 
cow that is tuberculous, and where the cow is bought 
to be used for the benefit of the public as a milch cow 
I am of opinion that in that case the State should pay. 

It is for the benefit of the public that the disease 
should be got rid of. The man not in the dairy trade 
has other means of getting rid of his animals without 
anyone knowing anything about it. But in the case of 
the milch cow there is constant inspection. This is a 
very broad question— the supply of pure new milk; and 
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tuberculosis is a disease on which a great deal of money 
has been spent in trying to prevent its spread. Here 
is the milk which is supposed to be life and blood to 
everyone, and you want the man to produce that with- 
out helping him in any shape or form. 

3945. I wanted to know exactly whether, as regards 
this compensation, a certain amount of loss might not 
be properly credited to the owner? — Why did the 
Government give us full compensation in regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia and swine fever, and this is a more 
vital question than the one or the other, and I think 
the Government should assist. 

3946. Mr. Campbell. — In the case of pleuro-pneu- 
monia and swine fever, they slaughtered all animals 
in contact, but they did not give full compensation for 
the diseased animals? — All were valued. 

3947. Prof. Mettam. — Do you find the veterinary or 
dairy inspection irksome?— No, I think the Inspectors 
are very reasonable, and they are of benefit to the 
people keeping the cows, as well as to the public. 

3948. Do you not think that the same form of 
inspection ought to be resorted to in the country as in 
the city? — Most decidedly. 

3949. That those in the business in the country 
should be subjected to the same inspection as you are? 

3950. We know nothing about the milk that is sent 
from the country into the city— the conditions under 
which it is produced? — No. 

3951. And you think there should be the same in- 
spection as you have here? — Yes. 

3952. The Chairman referred to the so-called Widal 
test ' t ° s ® e if people were infected with typhoid?— Yes. 

39o3. Do you think the men themselves would have 
any objection to this test?— I do not know. I do not 
think they would when they knew how simple it is. 
In fact, it would be no harm if we all got it 

3954. Mr. O’Brien.— Y ou never tried sending out 
milk in sealed bottles? — No. 

3955. Is it being done here? — Yes. 

3956. Extensively? — No. 

3957. Have you ever tried taking samples of the milk 
you were sending out for delivery and keeping them, 

in case there was any prosecution for added water? I 

never kept a sample for that purpose. I keep it to 
test it for the cream, but not to test it for the water. 

3958. When you get a new man, who is going to 
deliver your milk, do you not take a sample of the milk 
to fall back on in case of prosecution? — No; but I 
think it would be a very good plan. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty. The man could swear that the 
sample retained was not from the milk delivered. 

3959. In the case of a prosecution, I think you 
would be well protected if you said, “I am in the 
habit of taking samples of milk, and here is a sample 
of the milk before the Court ”?— I think it should be 
done, but the milk-server might swear that he did 
not see the sample taken, or that it might not be a 
sample at all of the milk he got to deliver. It would 
be very good circumstantial evidence in a way. The 
law says you cannot prosecute a man unless you have 
positive proof from someone who actually saw him 
adding water to the mill- , 

3960. What I was thinking was that where a man 

delivers milk, and the customers complain of the milk, 
or an inspector meets him and takes a sample, and 
finds that the milk is below standard, the inspector 
prosecutes you, not the man ? Yes. 

.3961. And it seems to me that it would be a pro- 
tection against such fraudulent methods of the man if 
you had a sample already taken. You have never 
tried that for that purpose?— No, but I was thinking 
of doing so. 

3962. Do you have any difficulty with your customers 
about not getting up in the morning to take in the 
milk? — Yes. 


3 . 96 0 4 - £ su PP ose most of your customers get up 
early?— Round our neighbourhood they do, but in the 

fn tnCtS W a l ei 7 e the girls wait for the milkman 
to call them and that causes a lot of delay. It causes 
so much delay that we have to send an extra cart in 
the morning. 

3965. You do not leave cans at the door?— No. 

3966. Do you think it would be possible to have 
municipal depots situated at stated places, which would 
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be under inspection, and then insist that everybody 
should send round there for their milk. All the milk 
would come into these depots from the country? — I do 
not think so. 

3967. There is no doubt that you can get milk very 
much more cheaply in the country than you can supply 
it here at a profit? — Yes. 

3968. I may say that if we could sell milk in the 
Co. Limerick at 8d. per gallon all the year round it 
would pay us better than making butter out of it; 
and if you add Id. or l£d. to that for carriage, it would 
pay you to take it? — Yes. 

3969. Supposing you had such an organisation for 
the distribution of the milk, and all the milk came 
into these central depots at that price, it would pay 
very well? — How is it that at the present time most 
of the creameries in connection with Co. Limerick have 
only about two deliveries in the week, and that they 
arc sending it to one creamery, and yet you say you 
could send up milk plentifully by rail. 

3970. What I mean to say is, not that the milk is 
plentiful, but that it would pay us far better to sell 
milk up here if we could get 8d. a gallon for it, than 
it would be to send it to the creamery. In my 
creamery the highest price paid for whole milk is 74d. 
a gallon, and that is only for one month of the year. 

The average price all the year round is 5Jd. a gallon. 

Those of us who tried winter dairying found it does not 
pay unless you have very good cows which give great 
quantities of milk; but if we were to get 8d. a gallon 
for the milk it would pay us to produce it in the 
winter. The creameries cannot afford to give more 
than 7M. a gallon for the small amount of milk they 
can get; they have to take it out of the summer milk. 

I think it would certainly pay better; and do not you 
think in that case it would be better not to have 
your dairy and cowsheds in the city? — I do not at all 
agree with that. The milk coming from the country 
gets a great deal of handling that the Dublin milk 
does not get, and I do not think that it can be sent up 
to the city without a lot of preservatives in it. The 
late Dr. More Madden said that legislation should be 
brought in to prevent the use of any preservatives 
whatever, especially boric acid, as they are very 
injurious to children. That was his opinion of it. I 
believe no milk can be sent any great distance without 
undergoing some process that would be injurious to it. 

3971. How far do you send your milk? — About two 
and a half miles at the very farthest. 

3972. In these spring carts? — Yes. 

3973. Supposing you put the pure milk into a clean 
can, say, fifty miles away, do you think there would be 
any difference between it and your milk sent two and a 
half miles by cart? — I do, because all the milk delivered 
in the city in the morning comes up in the evening. 

3974. I am speaking of the actual detriment to the 
milk— the churning it gets in the train?— I cannot give 
an opinion on that. If the city dairymen gave up 
supplying milk, the city would left very short of milk. 

The more educated countrymen become the more they 
will see that they have other ways of making money 
than by producing milk. 

3975. Sir Stewart 'Woodhouse. — You use no form 
of preservative in your dairy? — No. 

3976. The Dublin cow-keepers do not use it, as a 
rule? — No ; I know none who do. 

3977. The great majority do not?— No. The milk 
is taken from the cows in the morning and delivered, 
and the same thing takes place in the evening. 

3 ?T 8 ' .Which is the preservative most likely to be 
used? — Boric acid. 

3979. Miss McNeill.— D o. you know whether the 
price of milk has changed in Dublin during the last 
twenty -five years; I mean the selling price? — Yes. 

3980. Has it increased? — It was dearer. 

3981. Generally speaking, I suppose the working 
classes in Dublin are earning higher wages than they 
were? — Yes. 

3982. Suppose it should be necessary to increase the 
price, would that be a corresponding hardship on the 
working classes? — No, the working classes can afford to 
pay for their milk at the present day prices. 

3983. The Chairman. — Or even if the price should 
be necessarily increased because of the increased cost 
of production; if new regulations were made which 
might involve increased expense in production, do you 
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think that that would in any degree lower the con- 
sumption of milk among the humbler class? — I do not 
believe it would. 

3984. Mr.. Campbell. — Y ou mean you believe that if 
a man is getting twenty . shillings a week, and that you 
increase the price of milk, it will not be a bar to his 


purchasing it for his children? — I do not believe it 
would. 

3985. I do not agree with you?— It may to a small' 
extent. 

3986. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I suppose the man 
who uses milk for his children would use it still? — Yes. 


Mr. John Warnock, m.a., examined. 


3987. The Chairman. — You are assistant principal 
at the Marlborough Street Training College, Glasnevin? 
— Yes. 

3988. And you have had the advantage of paying a 
visit to Copenhagen in order to inspect the conditions 
under which milk is supplied there? — Not in order to 
inspect the conditions; but I was in Copenhagen. 

3989. Took it on a tour? — Yes. 

3990. I would be glad if you would give the 
Commission a history of what you saw on that- occasion ? 
— I have prepared a short statement, which I will read 
with your permission. In the year 1878, Mr. Gunni 
Busck, a prominent butter merchant of Copenhagen, 
had his attention directed to the shockingly bad con- 
dition of the milk supply of the city. The cows were 
kept mostly as an adjunct of the distilleries, on the 
refuse of which they were fed. Workingmen were 
unable to obtain pure clean milk, or, indeed, milk of 
any kind, unless they patronised the spirit stores of 
these distilleries. Consideration of this state of affairs 
led Mr. Busck to found the Copenhagen Milk Supply 
Co., with the small capital of £500. This was thirty- 
three years ago. To-day the capital exceeds £25,000, 
and the Company employs over four hundred servants. 
The motto of the Company is “ Ren Maelk af sunde 
Koer ” — pure milk from sound cows — and I propose to 
describe as briefly as possible the means adopted to 
attain this end. The Company owns no cow. The 
milk is obtained from a number of selected farms in 
the islands of Zealand and Falster. These farms graze 
about 5,000 cows, and the quantity of milk dealt with 
averages 6,000 gallons per day. A farmer, wishing to 
supply milk to this Company, must sign certain regula- 
tions, among which are the following, and which are 
to be found in Sir Rider Haggard’s “ Rural Denmark,” 
Appendix A. : — 

“ REGULATIONS FOR THE SUPPLYING OF 
MILK TO THE COPENHAGEN MILK-SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

“ All provender given to the cows must be perfectly 
fresh and in good condition. It must be free from 
everything that could communicate to the milk any 
abnormal odour or colour. 

“ In summer the cows must be turned out to graze, 
and be given nothing but grass and clover. 

“ Only in case of necessity may they be given dry 
forage and chopped barley, and that always in the open 
air. It is forbidden to keep them stalled during this 
period of the year. 

“ The farmer must arrange with the Society in 
advance as to the nature of the food which he proposes 
to give the cows during the winter. 

“On this point, however, he must, in any case, 
adhere to the following rules : — 

“ (o) ROOTS. — Carrots and beetroot should be 
given in the proportion of 14 bushels (36 litres) per 
cow, but only on condition that they are mixed with 
at least 5 lbs. (Danish) of corn, bran, and cake. 
Cows which supply milk for infants must only be 
given roots in the proportion of half a bushel. 
Turnips, cabbage (choux-raves) (?kohl-rabi, i.r,., cape 
cabbage), swedes, or the tops of turnips or kolil-rabi 
(raves) may not be included in the food. 

“ (ft) CAKE. — Only oil and sunflower (tournesol) 
cake may be used in the proportion of at most 1 lb. 
(Danish), with at least 5 lb. (Danish) of corn and: 
bran. Cows supplying milk for infants may not have 
cake. 

“ (C) All refuse from distilleries, etc!, is for- 
bidden. 

“ Before stabling the cows in the autumn, the tail, 
hind-quarters, an’d udders must be shorn. 


“ The calving periods must be so regulated that the 
quantity of milk delivered to the Society during the 
months of September and October is not less than 
the average quantity supplied during the first four 
months of the year. 

“ THE TREATMENT OF THE MILK. 

“ The milking must be carried out with the greatest 
care and the greatest cleanliness. Speaking generally 
it must be done under the following conditions : — 

“ (a) The milkers during the milking must wear 
a special dress, and be provided with a towel, to use 
when they need to wash their hands. 

“ (b) The byre must be well lighted, especially 
behind the cow, in such a fashion that the milker 
can do his work properly. 

“ (c) Immediately after milking the milk must be 
passed through a metal sieve, covered with a cloth 
of clean and fine linen. 

“ (d) Thereafter the milk must, at every season 
of the year, be passed through a refrigerating 
apparatus, which lowers its temperature to 4 dg. 
Reamur (41 dg. F.) It must be kept at this 
temperature until it leaves the farm. 

“ (e) The removal of manure must be carried out 
in the morning after milking, and be finished in the 
afternoon, at least one hour before the evening 
milking. 

“ (/) The milk from cows that have just come 
into milk, that from sick cows, and also that from 
cows which are giving less than 6 litres a day, 
must be stored separately in such a fashion that it 
can neither be mixed with nor confounded with the 
normal milk that awaits despatch to the Society. 

“ The farmer must always have in store a fresh 
supply of ice, of at least 30 lbs. of ice to every 100 litres 
of milk. 

“ He must use the 1 Lawrence’ apparatus for the 
purpose of refrigeration, which apparatus the Society 
can deliver to him on his farm.' 

“ The contractors are bound upon their word of 
honour to reply to all the Society’s inquiries with 
reference to the milk which they supply. 

“ They are bound also to allow the veterinary officer 
of the Society to inspect their byres whenever he 
judges this to be necessary. 

“ Cows certified by the veterinary to be tuberculous’ 
must be immediately separated from the herd and 
sold, or killed as soon as possible. 

“ All beasts bred for milkers must have been sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test. Also the injections must 
be. repeated at least once a year in the case of animals 
that have not re-acted to the test. 

“ The contractors are bound to supervise with the 
greatest care the health of all persons living or employed 
on their farms, as well as that of their own families. 
They are bound, in case any infectious disease should 
appear, to notify the Society at once, which will forth- 
with take the proper steps to abate the sickness. 

“In this case the Society declines the milk until 
every trace of the illness has disappeared. The Society,, 
however, during this period will pay for the milk, 
although it does not receive it. 

“In case the Society discovers that the milk 
supplied is below normal in quality, and, therefore, not 
suitable for sale, it reserves to itself the right to refuse 
it without compensating the farmer.” 

Such are the principal conditions of the Copenhagen 
Milk-Supply Company. Together with those which it. 
has not been thought necessary to translate, they must 
be signed by the contracting farmer before he begins to- 
supply milk to the Society. It will be observed tbsv 
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the sixth woman stamps. The men then put the 
bottles on racks which are placed on ice. 

3994. A differently shaped bottle is kept for each 
article. They are perfectly plain, the monogram of the 
company being sandblasted on, instead of being east in 
raised letters, the angles of which are exceedingly hard 
to clean. When received back, the bottles are first 
rinsed in a tank of running water and then placed in a 
tank containing strong soda lye; from this they are 
taken and pushed on to a brush revolving at 2,000 re- 
volutions per minute, which thoroughly cleanses the 
inside, while two smaller brushes grip the neck outside. 

They are again rinsed in running water and finally in- 
verted over a jet of water under pressure, which the 
operator opens by means of a foot valve. They are 
then placed on racks to drain. The cans in which 
the milk is received at the depot are, after draining, 
sprayed with cold water by means of a trident-shaped 
sprayer, which enables a workman to deal with three 
cans at once. They are next fixed on a large wheel, 
seven feet in diameter, which dips them into a vat of 
lime water to prevent or remove all traces of acidity. 

As the wheel revolves the cans empty automatically, 
after which they are again rinsed in cold water and 
inverted over a jet of superheated steam, which com- 
pletes the sterilisation and leaves them perfectly dry. 

The Company’s own delivery cans are similarly dealt 
with. The taps on these delivery cans do not open 
direct into the cans, but screw on to conical-shaped 
tubes inside. The tubes are perforated with holes in 
such a way that the tap is fed simultaneously from the 
top, middle, and bottom of the can, thus ensuring each 
customer getting the same quality of milk. The ar- 
rangement also permits of a thorough cleaning of the 
taps. 

3993. The delivery vans, which much resemble our 
bread carts, carry on top in sealed cans the milk which 
is intended for hospitals, institutions, etc. The cans 
from which the ordinary customers are served are placed 
on either side in the front portion of the vehicle. These 
cans are also sealed and locked in the vans in such a 
manner that it is impossible for the milk to be inter- 
fered with. The taps project from the side, and over 
each is written the quality and price of the contents, 
the taps are protected from dust by tight-fitting covers, 
and anyone who has witnessed a milk van being driven 
through some of our streets when the March wind 
makes the air almost too thick to breathe, will a«ree as 
to the necessity for this provision. The rear compart- 
ment contains trays holding the bottles of ordinary 
milk, Bornemaelk Buttermilk, infants’ milk, cream, 
etc., and over the door are inscribed the various prices. 

The vans are ice-cooled in summer. The driver of the 
van is accompanied on his round by two or more boys 
who serve the milk. The driver, however, is respon 
sible for everything connected with the delivery. 

I i WOu1 ?-’ 1 am afraid - take too long to give a 
this vrpnf e r nptl0n w the various departments of 
this great concern but there is one to which I wish 

f “ that ^ the preparation of 
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room, into which the cow is led through an outer room, 
where the final brushing has taken place. In the milk- 
ing room, the milkmaid, in a clean white dress, first 
wipes the cow’s udder with a damp cloth; she then 
washes her hands prior to beginning to milk the 
cow, always milking the first two or three jets from 
each teat into a pail, the contents of which are kept 
separate and used on the farm. The milk from the 
Busck pail is poured through a Ulander milk filter into 
a large can which stands in a tank of ice, where the 
milk is quickly cooled down to about 5 degrees centi- 
grade. Milking outside the cowhouse, with the observ- 
ance of the precautions referred to above, serves to pro- 
tect the milk against impurity from micro-organisms; 
and, owing to the rapid cooling of the milk in the 
Busck pail, the germs which may get into the milk will 
have comparatively little chance of development and 
propagation. This milk is sold as “ Milk for Infants,” 
and a portion of this is used in the preparation of In- 
fants’ Milk, mixed with sugar and water in proportion 
to the infant’s age. Customers, in spite of the higher 
price, are satisfied with this milk, and it should be 
pointed out that the Copenhagen Milk Supply Company 
only guarantees it to keep twenty -four hours, for fear 
some customers might not keep the milk in a cool place 
—they are, of course, advised to keep it in a cool place, 
where it is not exposed to light — and under such con- 
ditions I have several times kept this milk for four 
days without noticing any difference in the taste ; there 
was a thick layer of very good cream. 

3997. In order to obtain the opinion of a foreign ex- 
pert as to the efficiency of Mr. Busck 's pail, one was 
sent to an agricultural experimental institution at 
Leipzig, and Dr. Muller informs me that the milk 
milked into Mr- Busck ’s pail kept considerably longer 
than the same cow’s milk when milked into an ordinary 
pail. He made the following experiments : a certain cow 
which yielded twelve quarts of milk, was milked from 
the two right teats into Mr. Busck ’s pail and from the 
two left teats into an ordinary pail, the milk being placed 
side by side in bottles, in a room with a temperature 
of 15° centigrade — the milk from Mr. Busck ’s pail being 
only 21° centigrade and the milk from the ordinary 
pail 32° centigrade when placed there. Trials were also 
made with washing the cow's udder very carefully and 
drawing the first milk from each teat before the milk 
was milked into the two pails. In this instance, the 
milk in the ordinary pail grew sour and thick after 
being kept eighty-two hours, whereas the milk from 
Mr. Busck 's pail did not grow sour until after having 
been kept for one hundred and forty-four hours. Milk- 
ing into the two pails was also tried without the udder 
first being washed, and without the first jets having 
been milked into a separate pail, in which case the 
milk in the ordinary pail coagulated at the end of fifty- 
two hours, whereas the milk from Mr. Busck’s pail 
only coagulated at the end of ninety-six hours. Finally, 
trials were made with washing the udder but without 
milking the first milk into a separate pail before milk- 
ing into the two test pails began. In this case, the 
milk in the ordinary pail could stand boiling up to 
forty-eight hours after milking, whilst the milk from 
Mr. Busck’s pail could stand boiling up to seventy 
hours after milking. The rapid cooling during milking, 
it will thus be seen, has in all cases referred to above 
had a very notable effect. This pamphlet contains a 
full description and illustration of the pail, and with 
your permission, sir, I shall hand it in. 

3998. The “ Infants’ Milk ” is sent out in wire stands 
containing from seven to ten bottles each, similar to what 
were on view at the recent Exhibition promoted by the 
Women’s National Health Association. The younger 
the child is the more bottles the stand contains. Each 
stand contains enough to feed a child for twenty-four 
hours. No. 1 stand contains ten bottles, consisting of 
one part milk and two parts water, with added sugar. 
In Nos, 2, 3, and 4, the proportion of milk is gradually 
increased, until in No- 5 we have seven bottles of pure 
milk. Or it can be obtained in half-litre or litre bottles, 
as can also cream from the same milk. This iced-milk 
must not be confounded with the Bornemaelk, or milk 
for children, which is obtained from specially fed cows, 
but is not milked in special houses or into the Busck 
pail. Bornemaelk is a staple beverage in Copenhagen, 
and is called for in the restaurants almost as frequently 
as mineral waters. 

3999. The fact that the Danish currency and mea- 
sures are both different from those in use in this 


country introduced a difficulty when comparing prices. 
I have, however, worked out the follpwing. Of -the 
Danish prices I am sure, as they are taken from notes 
made on the spot, and in the case of the ice-milked' 
milk they are taken from the Company’s price list. 
Take a sovereign as equal to 18 kroner and a litre as 
equal to If pints. 


Prices of Milk, etc., from the Copenhagen Milk 
Supply Co. 

Ice-cooled and filtered milk, from can — 

16 ore per litre or 2ijd. per qt. 
The same milk, bottled — 

17 ore per litre or 2?d. per qt. 
Children’s milk, bottled — 

21 ore per litre, or 3£d. per qt. 
Infants’ milk, as above described, pure (bottled) — 

24 ore per litre or 4d. per qt. 
Infants’ milk, specially adapted according 
to quantity of water and sugar — 

35 to 45 ore per stand, or 4d. to 6d, 

but through the aid of the Society for the Protection 
of Infants these stands are sold to the poor for 15 ore r 
or about 2d. each. 

No. 1, or Whipping Cream, containing 30 per cent, 
butter fat — 

1 kr. per litre, or Is. 4d. per qt. 
No. 2 Cream, containing 20 per cent. — 

80 ore per litre, or Is. OJd. per qt. 
No. 3 Cream, 14 per cent. — 

60 ore per litre, or lOd. per qt. 

Cream from ice-cooled milk is sold for 1 kr. 60 ore per 
litre or 2s. per quart. 

4000. I have not touched upon the prices paid to the 
producer for his milk, but full information on this point 
can be had by reference to Sir Eider Haggard’s book 
on Rural Denmark, pp. 207-10, where he shows con- 
clusively that there is very little difference between that 
paid to Danish and English farmers; and the great dif- 
ference in price to the consumer arises from the fact 
that in Denmark the work of distribution of milk is 
done for thirty per cent, of the original cost, and this 
includes the profits of the milk company as well,, 
whereas in these countries the cost of distribution 
averages one hundred and twenty per cent. It was 
stated to-day by a member of the Commission that the 
average price in certain parts of Ireland is 5 id. per 
gallon. 

4001. Mr. O'Brien — Yes, as supplied to the creamery? 
— The Copenhagen Milk Supply Co. pay 64d. on rail. 
The Copenhagen Milk Supply Co. has gained importance, 
not only by bringing good milk to the capital, but espe- 
cially by introducing children’s milk and infants’ milk, 
and still further by teaching the public to demand milk 
not only clean, but palatable and of good keeping 
quality. Thus gradually milk dealers in general were- 
obliged to make an effort to deliver good milk in order 
to retain their best customers. That the public is 
being educated to demand good milk is evidenced by 
the fact that whilst the ordinary ice-cooled and filtered' 
milk of the company is retailed at 2 %d. per qt., there 
is a large and ever-growing demand for the Bornemaelk 
at 3d. per qt. — both from this and similar companies. 
On the occasion of my visit, the number of bottles on 
order was 12,318, and I was informed that this was con- 
siderably below normal, as the occasion was a Saturday 
night, and the Sunday order is never so great as on 
week-days, because there is a growing practice amongst 
workmen and others to have this milk delivered to 
them at the factories and business establishments, to be 
taken with the midday meal instead of beer. Should 
the local urban authorities set up milk depots, as sug- 
gested by the Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture in his evidence yesterday, I would suggest 
that they might do worse than adopt the methods of 
the Copenhagen Milk Supply Company. 

4002. You spoke about the milk from this Company 
being supplied to the poorer classes? — Yes. 

4003. Can you tell me what subsidy this Company 
has from the rates or taxes, or is if* philanthropic- 
work? — The company is a commercial concern, working- 
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for profit. It never pays more than 5 per cent, in 
dividends. That is one of the Articles of Association. 
Any profit above- that goes to provide milk for the 
poor, or for increased buildings. 

4004. It is working for a philanthropic object when 
it has given a reasonable return for the capital invested 
in it?— Yes. 

4005. And it receives no subsidy from the State or 
the rates? — None whatever. 

4006. Have you ascertained how far the profits of the 
. Company have enabled them to assist the poor by 

giving this free or cheap supply of milk? — I- did not 
get any figures, but the information could be obtained 
from Mr. Busek. . 

4007. Have you ascertained what price is paid by 
the Company to the producer?— O^d. per gallon, free 
on rail. That is corroborated by Sir Rider Haggard in 
his book. 

4008. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — Does the Company 
pay the 5 per cent.? — Yes. 

4000. Mr. Wilson. — The farmer has comparatively 
small expense. He has no veterinary expenses? — No, 
the Company pays them. 

4010. All he has to do is to see that his cows are 
kept clean and milked in the manner specified? — Yes. 

4011. The Company have to pay out of the increased 
price of the milk all these very heavy expenses of 
supervision and of insurance, and of destroying milk 
when there is illness in any of the families? — Yes. 

4012. It is all borne by the Company? — That is so. 

4018. Can you tell us what the population of 

Copenhagen is? — About half a million, or 400,000 — 
much the same as the Dublin metropolitan area. 

4014. And it is only within that area this 
Company deals? — Yes; but in the summer some 
residents of Copenhagen, when going to the seaside, 
insist on having their milk, sent to them by post or 
by rail. 

4015. You have seen in operation the processes you 
have described? — Yes. 

4016. I have some small experience of cooling milk, 
and in this country it would be a costly thing to bring 
the temperature down to 41 degrees Fahrenheit. Is 
it so costly up there? — The Company have their own 
icemiaking plant on the premises. 

4017. I am speaking now of the country farmer? — I 
cannot tell you, but on the Continent ice is used more 
generally than in this country, and presumably, there- 
fore, it is cheaper. 

4018. To use ice to bring down the temperature to 
41 degrees is a very tall order? — That is the regulation, 
as quoted by Sir Eider Haggard. The Company have 
their own ice-making plant. 

4019.. Prof. Mettam. — The people there would get 
ice from the large reservoirs? — That is so. 

4020. That was where the Company got their ice 
before they put in their plant? — Yes, but there was a 
strike about five years ago among the men who brought 
in the ice, and the Company put up their own plant. 

4021. Mr. Wilson. — I think you said this Company 
has been in existence for thirty-three years? — Yes. 

4022. And all that time they have been, along with 
other people in the same neighbourhood, endeavouring 
to eradicate tuberculosis among the cattle? — Yes. 

4023. Have the results been fairly satisfactory? — I 
understand so. 

4024.. Do you know what the effect upon the tuber- 
cular death-rate has been among the people? — I cannot 
answer that. They claim to have reduced the infantile 
mortality from 219 per thousand in 1880 to 144 per 
thousand in 1906. 

4025. It is still very high? — Yes. In Dublin last 
year it was 142, and in 1906 the Dublin rate was 169 
per thousand. 

4026. So that there is still much to be done? — Yes, 
but they have done much. 


Mr. John Warnock. — 9f li ' January , 1912:.- 

4027. Mr. Campbell. — I don’t really think I have any 
question to ask, but I have twice seen what has . been 
described by Mr. Warnock, and he has given a faithful 
description of what takes place. This Company is 
working on a gigantic scale?— Yes. 

4028. The Chairman. — What is the turnover? — They 
dealt with about 6,000 .gallons per day. 

4029. Mr. O’Brien. — That is the quantity my 
creamery deals with in the summer. Do they use 
parchment covers? — No ; they use cork, but thecork is 
not used twice. 

4030. You said that they got 6,000 gallons per day? — 

4031. Do they get an equal supply all the year round?' 

— -They provided for that in the regulations laid down. 

4032. You read out that the farmer had to undertake- 
to have certain cows ealving in September? — 

September and October, “ so that the quantity of milk 
delivered to the Society during the months of Septem- 
ber and October is not less than the average quantity 
supplied during the first four months of the year.” 

4033. Is their milk supply practically the same alii 

the year round? — Yes. They make butter of the 

surplus cream, and they sell a large quantity of butter- 
milk; there is a great demand for it at lid. a quart 
bottle. 

4034. What do you mean by buttermilk — do they 
make their butter by separating the cream as we do?— 

The buttermilk is from cream. 

4035. That is practically the same buttermilk as we 
have in our creameries? — It is made from cream, not 
trom whole milk. 

4036. They get lid. a quart for it? — Yes. 

4037. That is an enormous price? — They get that 
for it as a beverage. I pay Id. a quart myself for 
buttermilk. 

4038. You spoke about the temperature test; is that 
a test to see what the temperature is? — The tempera- 
ture of each can of milk is taken immediately after 
being opened. 

4039. Are they mostly large farms where the cattle 
are? — I did not go on the farms, but I understand that 
they are. ' One contained 1,100 cows. 

4040. That w'as that particular farm for infants’ 
milk? — Yes. 

4041. The Busek pail is not used by the average- 
farmer? — No. That is only for the infants’ milk. 

4042. The average farmer cools down his milk with, 
iee? — Yes. 

4043. The Chairman. — Have you any idea what 
breed the cows are that produce this milk?— The red 
Danish breed. 

4044. A breed peculiar to Denmark? — Yes. They 

have also a black and white cow. 

4045. Mr. Campbell. — The milk does not come- fronn 
that cow?— No. 

4046. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Are there any 
special means of keeping milk cool until it arrives at 
the central dairy? — The railway vans are cooled by 
ice. 

4047. Mr. O’Brien. — And the carts that take it to- 
the railway ? — I don’t know that. 

Here is an illustration of a cart, and it looks as 
if it were arranged for cooling. 

4048. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Are there other 
Companies similar to this?— The Danish Milk Supply- 
Company is almost as large as the Copenhagen Milk 
Supply Company. It sterilizes its milk and sells it at 
a slightly cheaper rate. 

4049. The other, the Copenhagen Milk Supply Com- 
pany, is the premier Company?— Yes, and I under- 
stand the premier Company of the world. 

4050. And it sets a good example to the other 
Companies? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — The Commission is verv much 
indebted to you for your evidence, Mr. Warnock. 


Dr. Ella 

4051. The Chairman. — I understand you are a 
Medical practitioner?— Yes, principally with regard to 
children’s diseases. 

4052. Do you hold any public appointment? — Not a 
hospital appointment. 

4053. Nor any appointment under the Medical 
Charities Act?— I hold a number of lectureships, if 
you call those public appointments, and I hold appoint- 
ment's under charitable organisations. 


Webb examined. 

4054. But you have experience of medical practice 
amongst the poor? — Yes, chiefly with children. 

4054a. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
or not the children of the ordinary artisan and labourer 
in Dublin are getting sufficient milk? — I consider they 
are very insufficiently fed. They don’t get enough 
milk. 

4055. You have come to this conclusion from personal 
observation ? — Yes. 

S 
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40o6. Do you think that the fact of then- being in- 4066. How far do you think the price restricts the 
sufficiently fed with milk necessarily will have an use of milk among the people?— It is very hard to 
effect on the strength of their constitutions and after judge that. I made a calculation, that taking milk 
development?— It has an immediate effect in the way at foul-pence a quart in Dublin in the winter, it would 
of producing rickets and diseases of tint, liatin-P an,) ... l 1_ 


r 5 . • . Y m uie nay a t lourpence a quart in Dublin in the winter, it would 

of producing rickets and diseases of that nature, and cost one shilling and sixpence a week, at least, to bring 

a disease of that sort has after effects all through the up an infanf^to give the child sufficient milk— and one 

children s lives. shining and sixpence is a good deal out of a labourer's 

40o7. And these are to a large extent preventable wages, 
diseases?— Yes, with proper feeding. 4067. Mr. O’Brien.— A nd probably several children 


4058. And ordinary i 


Do you think that the “i 11 many households there would be two 


scarcity of milk is "the result of "the poverty of the children ? — I am speaking of the child under twelve 
parents, or inability to procure it at a reasonable price? months. There is only one infant at a time, except 

—I think it is due to the high price of milk in j 11 exceptional cases. The feeding of an infant until 

reference to the wages earned by the people. When is twelve months cannot be done much under one 
I speak of the scarcity of milk, I mean a scarcity of shilling and sixpence a week. 

rich milk. The important element in milk for infants 4068. Amongst the poor people, you find in many 

is the fat, and the people I am speaking of buy milk households two infants that would be the better for the 


at the cheapest possible prices. If they find they can 
get it for less than 2d. a pint they will buy it in that 
shop, quite regardless of the fact that it is milk of a 
low fat percentage, and it is the effect of this 
class of milk on the children that produces these 
diseases to a great extent. 


milk ? — Certainly , 

4069. To the extent of < 
for the smallest? — Yes. 

4070. And sixpence or nil 


ne shilling and sixpence 
epence for the second? — 


4059. Are the parents in charge of the children 4071. So that the conscientious mother ought to 
conscious of the evils that arise from the use of S ive fc "'o shillings or two shillings and threepence a 

this feeding? — I don’t think so. Milk is milk to week for milk for the young children? — Yes, or two 

a poor person, no matter what the fat percentage is. shillings and sixpence, and that is a very large amount 

If you definitely called it skimmed milk they would * 01 ’ people in poor circumstances. 

understand that it was a different thing. I had 4072 The Chatrm »v T vo n,„. r - , , , 

nerskt 81 per i CnCe ° f a casc , of a who was discover that hi cettain districts, where' nSk^^oferS 

thTmSer to t, i \ ose « “ore or less indigent circumstances at a 


the mother that she was buying a pint of milk a day greatly reduced price, they WLSTtolmSate it 

for the child. She was not able to afford more. I as they should?— I have found that also 

tried to persuade her to buy more and she could not. , n7H T , . . . 

I found she bought the milk in a small dealer’s shop • , ’ f ? m 0 afl ™ d th ? re musfc be some grave defect 

which was not registered, and I thought the milk was m kn ?wledge?— there is. They don’t realise the 

of a poor quality. I got her to buy the milk in a g eat lmportance of mllk - 

shop where the milk was reliable and the child began 4074. ,4 'hcy would not willingly deprive the children 

to gain weight. That is a clear demonstration of the 'f they appreciated the benefit of milk? No I 

value of a high fat percentage in the milk for children. know where associations give free milk, and the 

4060. Do you find condensed milk largely used? women would be deterred from fetching the milk on 

Yes, and in that lies a great danger. A great many a wet clay. 

brands of condensed milk are separated milk — skimmed 4075. Mr. O’Brien. — T hat is due to ignorance? Yes 

^ s o< 4 a»S“t 


is skimmed milk, there is not in large letters intell 
” skimmed milk,” and the people consider that if they in as 
buy a can of condensed milk they are buying pure hope 


full milk, with a full amount of cream up to the improvement, 
ordinary standard. I have told the people, “ you are 407 A wn 
buying skimmed milk,” but they don’t understand it. mill' is invp 1 


if inducing them to feed their children in a really 
ntelhgent fashion, even where the cost does not come 
n as an element?— That is one of the things that we 
i°Pe will improve, and I think there is already an 


igard to the conditions under which 


— miia, out mey aon t understand it. mill- ic • , , , 

The separated sweetened condensed milk is particularly ™ , 7 1 children, do you find that there 

unsuitable for children, and it constitutes a aVl ““S ^ ed for re « uIatl0 ,ns with regard to clea: 


unsuitable for children, and it constitutes a great np „? nTJ? regulations with regard to cleanli- 

danger, in that it is considered suitable. It is used ^ you mean ln the dairies or in the homes? 

indiscriminately, and the result invariably is rickets. 4 | )77 ; In the homes.— Yes, I do. I think a great 

4061. Have you found dried milk used as a sub- ° 5? contamination of the milk, for which the 

stitute? — Very little. It is not well known, and not Sd also I , “'““u* 11 lie homcs ’ 

well accepted. I was asked when a student to make i ' i . , 1 should add, m the dirty shops, 

some experiment shortly after the Hatmaker brand tof* >*M> 

Jrst came out, and I tried to work it with some of dinnmto nut in Ew 8 ”f “™'ed, and the 

the poor people, but they did not care for it They S p 8 * fter tlme without being pub into 

would much rather have condensed milk, I think. ' 

4062. You have made no comparisons between dried tion?— No S ill c . on . taraina - 

milk and condensed milk?— I think in most of the vessel L t f ® .i mlk \ s . kept m °P en 


good brands of dried milk the fat'pereTntTge^is^airiy hi S °f & , homc ® that are dirty it is abso- 

s T “ a,so 

lower fat percentage and find it a good beverage, .but l 079 ’ Mr - O’Brien.— N ot so much to the dried milk? 
tor the infant, four per cent, is low enough. In cow’s .! 0 ’ nor to , tbe hghly sugared condensed milk, but 
milk the fat percentage is low as compared with the qulte as much to the non-sugared condensed milk 
human milk. 4080. The C m mM«.-Tho poor buy milk in small 

4063. Do you think there is a danger from the sbo P s — they go to poor shops? — Yes. 

people using substitutes, not realising what their con- 4081. And the result is that none of the m-eemtinns 
shtuents aie.— I do. I consider that these substitutes that are in existence in the better shops are observed 
should have plainly inscribed on them what is the in these places ?-That is so. They 5 torstmilk 
ImwT 118 " 6 ' i - If th n ey a :'f °, f the same chemical and in the worst condition. They will travel a Ion" 
composition as skimmed milk they should be called distance for milk if they get it a farthiim clieaner with* 
stancT m m WOrdB that the P e °P Ie can under- out knowing that the milk is a fiKSSJf worsT 

4064. Ho the people rails, the v.lue of milk for 

‘ h “ miIk .u 4083 - Mr ' 1 experience, do you think 
sidev ft IT a Tw E 5 *l?T As a 1 , uxu ?7 *ey non- them is any change in the quantity of milk that is 


sider it as a thing that is very good for the children' 
li .they can afford to buy it, but they don’t think it is 


there is any change in the quantity of milk that is 
used among the people that you are referring to?— My 
experience is not very long— about five vears would 
cover the Dublin part of it, but I think on the 1 whole 
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it is improving. I should think it is not disimproving. 
I have reason to believe that general knowledge on the 
matter is improving within the last couple of years. 

4084. What price do these people pay? — They pay at 
the rate of fourpenee a quart; that is, they buy a pint 
for twopence, and give a penny approximately for half a 

4083. Lady Everard. — They get bad milk? — If they 
get it at the rate of fourpenee per quart it is fairly 
good, but there are shops that sell it cheaper and the 
milk must suffer. 

4086. Have you any reason to suppose that they only 
get skimmed milk? — I have no reason to assert it, but 
the fat percentage in the milk is not so high. 

4087. Mr. Wilson. — When you change from a milk 
of that class to the better class Dublin milk, you see an 
improvement? — Yes, in the child. 

4088. So that the better class milk is the cheaper? — 

4089. You have not very much fault to find with the 
better class milk? — No. 

4090. What experience have you of pasteurised milk? 
— I have a fair amount of experience of it, because I am 
Medical Officer of the Pasteurised Milk Depot. I 
inspect there once a fortnight. I have not found any 
of the evils that are sometimes attributed to pasteurised 
milk. I have not found any direct case of rickets or 
scurvy. We have not run very long, but I think we 
have run long enough to discover these oases if they 
existed. I do not, however, consider pasteurising an 
ideal method. It is only the second best- method. I 
think the cooling method infinitely superior, if it could 
be managed. 

4091. That is what you would like to recommend? — 
Yes. If there is pasteurisation it should be done on 
the method adopted here in Dublin. That is in the 
small bottle method. Bud in made experiments about 
that, and showed that when milk is pasteurised, or 
even sterilised, in small bottles, much more of the 
valuable properties of the milk are retained than when it 
is sterilised in bulk, and that scurvy and other diseases 
do not ensue from the use of sterilised milk prepared 
in this way. 

4092. It appears to some of us looking over the 
evidence we have had, that at the present time there 
is a fair supply of somewhat indifferent milk? — Yes. 

4093. If the quality could be improved, would it, in 
your opinion, be better to have a small supply of good 
milk, even though people use less of it, or a larger supplv 
of somewhat indifferent milk? — That is very hard to 
decide. If you improve the quality of the ‘milk and 
raise its price I don’t think it will touch the lower 
classes at all — I don’t think they can pay more than 
they are paying. 

4094. Mr. Campbell. — I was rather interested in what 
you said about the condensed milk. You do not con- 
demn condensed milk?— Condensed milk has all the 
elements of sterilising, which is going one worse than 
pasteurising. That is to say, condensed milk used for 
a long period without the addition of fats and anti- 
scorbutics should be condemned. Condensed milk is 
a very good thing in epidemics of summer diarrhcea, or 
an epidemic of typhoid, or when milk might be con- 
taminated. 

4095. I am bound to say that heretofore it has not 
got a good character?-— I only advise people to use it 
for a short period. 

4096. Is it non-sugared?— Most of the brands are 
highly sugared. The only condensed milk that you 
could consider at all fit for children is the non-sugared 


4097. There is not much milk in Dublin containin 
above 31 per cent, of fat?— Not much. 

4098. Very little; in fact, the bulk of it is belo- 
that. Do I understand you to sav that that is nc 
sufficient for children?— Certainly not for infants up t 
t he age of twelve months. The addition of cream wit 
the best cow s milk is advisable to bring it approx: 
mutely to the equivalent human milk, which contain 
six per cent, of fat. In the case of cow’s milk, 
tnink four per cent, is fairly good, but five per eenl 
is better. Of course, if the people understood that th 
tat could be supplemented by means of cod liver oil am 
various substitutes it would be better. 

4099. Would you give cod liver oil to very voum 
children?— Yes. I always use it if I have to advise eon 
censed milk. It is the best make-shift you can get. 
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4100. Prof. Mettam. — You give it as an emulsion? — 

Yes, or in small drops. You cannot give fat indis- 
criminately to infants. We are not speaking of ideal 
preparations for children, but of the best we can get. 

4101. The Chairman. — What was the economy of sub- 
stituting cod liver oil? — Because the poor people get it 
for nothing at the dispensary. If they had to purchase 
it, the economy would not be very much — not very 
appreciable. They can get cod liver oil for nothing at 
the dispensary, so that it is the most convenient thing 
to add to the condensed milk, and that is the thing I 
order. I do not hold it up as an ideal substitute, but 
when they are using milk that has not fat in it one has 
to try and get in the fat some way. 

4102. Mr. Campbell. — I have used cod liver oil very 
successfully as a substitute for fat in rearing calves? — -I 
was not aware of that. The people understand that if 
the child has rickets it is well to have cod liver oil, but 
they do not think rickets could be prevented by fats. 

4103. Prof. Mettam. — Will the use of fats‘ prevent 
rickets? — I think so. Bland Sutton made experiments 
with the young lions in the London Zoo and showed 
that the essential foodstuff in the prevention of rickets 
is fat. 

4104. I did not know that the use of fat would act 
as a preventive. Do you associate infantile diarrhoea 
with dirty milk? — Partly, but not entirely. I con- 
sider a great deal of it arises from the habit of children 
picking up dirty things on the floor and licking them, 
and dropping their comforter on the floor and sucking 
their fingers. I am being led to the opinion more and 
more every day that- infantile diarrhoea does not arise 
entirely from the milk. I have known it. to arise even 
in private eases in which every possible, care was taken 
with the milk. 

4105. Milk doled out in small portions is more likely 
to be dirty than milk sold in bulk? — Yes; the more it 
is handled. 

4106. Exposed? — Yes, that is why the bottle-milk 
is such an advantage, even without pasteurisation, if 
the bottle is clean. If milk is subjected to a high 
temperature two things happen — a ferment is- 
destroyed, and also a certain amount of casein,, 
phosphates, etc. 

4107. Mr. Campbell. — You are anxious to keep these 
in the food? — Yes. 

4108. Mr. O’Brien. — You work a good deal among, 
the poor? — Yes; I have a dispensary in a very poor 
part in Dublin. 

4109. Are most of the infants fed at the breast? — 

A large portion. 

4110. For how long? — Almost up to a year. In that 
way we compare very favourably with English cities. 

4111. Do the mothers during that time get a 
plentiful supply of milk for their own feeding, or do- 
th ev live like other women on tea? — Largely on tea. 

4112. They do not realise the importance of good 
feeding? — The mother with a family will never feed 
herself first; she won’t consider how important it is- 
to the young infant at the breast that she herself 
should be well fed. She will feed the children first. 

4113. It is very important, if they are nursing a 
child, that they should get a good milk feeding them- 
selves? — Milk as milk is not a particular necessity if 
they get a sufficient amount of meat and fatty food- 
Oatmeal porridge, improves the quality of the mother ’s- 
milk. I do not think milk improves the quality of 
breast milk very much — that is to say, that soups con- 
taining the same percentage of proteins would be as 
good. 

4114. Mr. Campbell. — Skimmed milk would be a 
good food? — The mother requires fats too. 

4115. It contains all the proteins? — Yes, but not. 
the fats. 

4116. Have you any views as to the value of 
separated milk as a food?— I think for adults it is 
very good, but not for children. 

4117. It is good food for adults? — Yes, but not for 
children. 

4118. Mr. O’Brien — On the matter of the con- 
densed milk in tins, you said, I think, that the 
condensed separated milk was not labelled as such?— 

I do not say that it is not labelled as separated milk,, 
but these words convey nothing to the poor people. 

4119. Because I have noticed lately cans and tins 
with the words “ condensed separated milk ” put on. 
them? — Yes. 
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4120. It was not so a few years ago?— Perhaps that 
is so, but the words “ separated milk ” do not convey 
a sufficiently clear idea to the poor. It should be 
called skimmed milk, and they would understand it. 

4121. That is a matter for education? — Yes. 

4122. Take the average small artisan or labourer — 
a man earning the average wage, and who is a good 
husband. He allocates each week so much for the 
bread, tea and sugar, and- a certain amount for butter 
and bacon. He gives out to the wife, as a rule, a 
certain amount for the provisions for the week. If 
he is a man that is particularly good to his family, 
he only reserves a small percentage for tobacco, and 
gives his wife the rest; he keeps so much himself 
and hands over the balance to his wife, who arranges 
about the paying of the rent and buying the pro- 
visions. What I wanted to get at was, if the man of 
the house were to realise the food-value of milk for 
his children, would he be likely to put it on a list 
with the things that were required for the week? — I 
do not think they specify what the wife is to buy. 

4123. No, but the wife says, I want so much money 
to buy house things? — I think the wife says, “ how 
much will you give me,” and then she makes the 
best of it. The husband does not interfere with 
regard to the purchases. He grumbles if she does 
not have his dinner ready, but otherwise he does not 
interfere. I have known a man to insist that his child 
•should be sent to the pasteurised milk depot, but that 
is an unusual case. 


4124. In' the matter of rickets in children, has it 
ever been known that a child brought up on theKbreast 
has got rickets? — It is known, but it could only be if 
the quality of the breast milk is poor. 

4125. There again it is the loss of fat? — Yes. Of 

course,, rickets is assisted by want of fresh air. 

412G. Prof. Mettam. — It is occasionally congenital? 
— I do not think ypu often find that. 

4127. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do mothers, as a 
rule, know how to prepare the cow’s milk so as to make 
it suitable for infants? — They do not. That is another 
point on which a great deal of ignorance exists; but 
that is impioving now, I think. On the whole, they 
are more likely to over-feed infants than to under-feed 
them. They do not dilute the milk sufficiently ; but 
that is improving. 

4128. They give it in a bottle with a rubber nozzle? 
— There are some long tube bottles, but they are 
going out. 

4129. Mr. Wilsox. — You would like to make them 
illegal? — Yes. 

4130. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — Have you seen a 
disease from using impure milk such as swollen 
glands? — In many cases it often does bring that about, 
hut it could come otherwise. You could not be certain 
that the infection comes from the milk. I think it is 
very often the channel of infection; but you could get 
it from breathing contaminated air, etc. 


Mrs. M. I Culiinan examined 


4131. Tie Chairman. — You are interested in the 
Women’s National Health Association I understand? — 
Yes. I have been working with it for some time, but 
I was interested in the subject of milk before the Asso- 
ciation started. 

4132. You have a wide knowledge of the conditions 
under which the poor live in your own immediate dis- 
trict? — Yes, in the neighbourhood of Trim and in the 
•County of Meath generally. 

4133. Have they any difficulty in securing a supply 
of milk for their children? — In some parts, yes; iii other 
parts, no; but mostly there is a. deficiency for two great 
reasons. When the eleven months’ system came in, 
there was no grass obtainable in the summer for the 
cows, and that rather discouraged people from keeping 
cows in the winter time as well. When they got grass 
in the summer time for a cow they managed, to keep 
her in the winter. That is practically gone now, and 
the people who have become owners of the grass lands 
have raised the price of grazing in the summer from 
^3 to £6 10s. an acre, which is a prohibitive price for 
a poor man. I think the great scarcity of milk also 
comes from the fact that the farmers are not buying 
as good cows as they used to. They rather prided them- 
selves in the old days on having, the best milker. Now, 
when a man has a good milker, he is offered such a 
tempting price that he sells her for .£19, £20, or £22, 
and buys instead a cow for £10 or £12, which will not 
give a quarter of the milk. Their present supply of 
milk is reduced, and they have not got the milk Which 
in the other case they would give to their farm labourers 
who have no coiv. You cannot induce the men to keep 
a good cow. They will sell her and buy an inferior 
one. .1 think the shortage in the supply of milk is in 
many cases due to that. If we could only induce the 
people to go back to the old system of keeping the good 
cow there would be a big improvement.' 

4134. To what do you attribute this peculiar 'change? 
— The : price they can get for the .good cow. There -is 
such a tremendous demand for them that they. can get 
high prices for their milch cows. 

4135. It , seems economically unsound, . this new 
system. Do the people realise what they are doing? — 
It is absolutely impossible to induce them to retain their 
good milkers. • I had rather a fight with men at - home 
near me to try and make them keep good cows. • 

4136. They sell' them for nd' other. reason than feat 
they can get rather good prices for them?— Yes, and 
they buy a cheaper cow instead. One mart laid, “I 
can get a coiv for £13, and she will do rile just aS'well.” 
He sold a good cow and bought art' Inferior' one that 
gives him little milk, and that is, of ai poor- quality'.' 

4187. Have they pressing need for the indney?— Not 
more than ever. Eggs and butter and everything like 5 


that, they want to sell It is want of proper education. 

4138. The education seems to be going on in the 
inverse ratio?— Yes. 

4139. With regard to the children of that district, do 
you think that they suffer constitutionally from the way 
in which they are brought up by their mothers in their 
early infancy?— In the very poor cases, like in the 
towns, they have no milk at all. They buy some con- 
densed milk. 

4140. Even down with you in Trim? — Yes, in the 
town. I was trying to induce them to buy the dried 
milk. 

4141. What is the price of milk in your district? — It 
is Id. a gallon, I think, but I am not really sure. I do 
not exactly know the price. The people think it is too 
dear. 

4142. Prof. Mettam. — What price will they give?— 
They buy a pennyworth. They get about a pint for 
that. It depends on if they are good people whether 
they will sell it. 

4143. The Chairman. — What area around supplies 
Trim? — Trim is only supplied by one man, who has a 
farm near the town. 

4144. There is no competition with him? — None 
whatever. 

4145. Does he charge a high price?— Yes, he has a 
tremendous demand for his milk, and he can charge 
what he likes. 

4146. It has been suggested that the Local Authority 
might be empowered to secure land on the confines of 
the town for the purpose of enabling them to carry on 
a dairy to supply the inhabitants with milk. Do you 
think that would be workable? — Yes, it has been done. 
It is the only way out of the difficulty in our county. 

, 4147 -. Do you say it has been done?— Yes. in Kells. 
The District Council have taken land and they are 
setting it to the poor people for the grazing of their 

4148. The scheme I refer, to would be different. You 
are referring to Father Barry’s scheme? — Yes. 

4149. This suggestion is different; it is that the Local 
Authority should be empowered to obtain lands com- 
pulsorily to supply milk to the people of the towns?— 
I do not think it would work. I think the other is 
better. It is better to let the poor people have their 
own cow. Your scheme would institute a dairy- — the 
District Council would have the cows and sell the' milk? 

4150. Yes.: — That would be a difficult scheme to work. 

4151. There is this disadvantage about Father Barry’s 
scheme, it is not possible everywhere to secure tand by 
purchase, as in Kells. There the land was being divided, 
and the Estates Commissioners, co-operated with the 
Local Authority in reserving a certain portion known as • 
" the cow plot.”'' That- is only feasible and practicable 
where the land is being divided. You have not reached 
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that stage in Trim yet? — Not yet, but it is coming, I 
suppose. The scheme you suggest would take a tre- 
mendous lot of money. I think it would be a difficult 
plan. 

. 4152. Do you think the supervision would be trouble- 
some? — Yes, you would have so many officials. The 
officials would take half the value of the cows. They 
would take all the profits of the milk, and the milk 
would have to be as dear as under existing conditions. 

4153. Consider the advantage of having a milk 
supply available for those who could afford to buy? — 
That would be good enough in the town, but how are 
you going to assist the people in the country who have 
not the milk. 

4154. That is another aspect of the question, but I 
am hoping that that difficulty is not insuperable? — You 
-cannot have that all over the country. 

4155. No. Do you think that there are a fair 
number of cows that are suffering from tuberculous 
udders and other maladies that make their milk a 
danger? — I think there are. I think inspection is very 
'badly wanted. 

4156. Would you suggest that the Local Authorities 
should be vested with power to inspect all cows pro- 
ducing milk, whether the milk is sold or not? — Yes, 
I think every milch cow should be inspected. There 
are lots of people who own cows and have milk of 
their own. They give portions of this milk to the 
poor, and it is not only the cows of people who sell 
milk that need inspection, but every cow needs it. If 
you go to the Dublin market on Thursdays you see lots 
•of the most awful looking animals anyone ever saw, 
and it is a shame the number of diseased cattle that 
are allowed to be sold. I think it is a great shame 
that diseased cattle should be sold at all. I think 
•they ought to be destroyed and buried. 

4157. Prof. Mettam.— ' Who would pay for that?— 
Let the man who bought them and made the mistake 
•suffer for the loss. 

4158. The Chairman. — It has been represented to 
the Commission that the relations subsisting between 
employers and employees have changed considerably 
in the recent past, and that that in some degree is 
responsible for the scarcity of milk amongst the 
labourers? — That is a fact. Long ago, to nearly every 
man you had in your employment, you gave grass for 
his cow in the summer, and he managed to keep his 
cow in the winter ; but now it is impossible for a 
poor man to keep a cow all the year round. We 
always gave them grass for their cow, and do so still. 

4159- The suggestion offered to the Commission is, 
that the spirit of independence between the employee 
? • r? s . em P Io .y er h as hi some degree 'estranged the 
friendly feeling that had existed between them when 
economic conditions were different. Is that true?— It 
may be in some cases. 

4160. Is it true in your own district?— No, in our 
own district it is not so, I think. 

4161. Mr. Campbell. — Have you Union cottages?— 

Yes. ° 

4162. The Chairman.— You do not regard that as 
a cause whereby milk is less available for the poor than 
it was, say, twenty or thirty years ago?— Not in my. 
district, as I have said. They cannot get grazing for 
the cows. The owners of land have raised the price 
of grass. 

4163. I wanted to know whether this was a factor 
in your district?— No, not a bit of it. 

4164. I am extremely pleased to hear it, because I 
should very much regret it? — It is not the ease with 


-no./, i ou 'I'lnnif it is rather as a consequence of the 
increased prices charged for grazing that the number 
of cows kept has been restricted?— Yes; many owners 
win not give the grass at all at any price. 

4166. Mr. O’Brien.— W hy?— I do not know. 

4167. The Chairman. — Are these farms let on the 
eleven months system? — No. 

4168. Even where the land is managed by the 
occupant they now refuse to follow the custom of 

allowing their labourers grass for a cow? Yes they 

vail not even give it to their herds. It is a terrible state ' 
of affairs when the herd will not get the grass of a cow 

Ll T" With Si ? buudred ’ seven hundred 

and a thousand acres', and they will not give their 
nerds grass for a- cow. 

Imo - ’- S £ S entirel .y new condition?— That is so. 

: lh ?V S the ° a V. Se of the scarcity of the milk, 
and it is led up to by no action of the labourers' 


themselves — I mean they have not become estranged 
from their employers? — They have not. New people 
come in and they have rules of their own, and they 
are not poor men either. They are gentlemen. 

4171. It is a new spirit that prevails among the 
occupiers of lands? — Yes. 

4172. It is not very desirable? — Indeed, it is not. 

4173. Lady EveiLahd. — I t is most unusual for the 
herd not to get grass for his cow? — Most unusual. 
Until Saturday, when collecting evidence, I had no 
idea that the state of affairs was so bad. I thought 
that at least every herd had grass for his cow. 

4174. Mr. O’Brien. — In my part of the country 
there is a strong prejudice against giving herds grazing 
for a cow, because they say that the herd’s cow gets 
the best of the grass and of the food? — If you want 
to get cattle well fed, you should turn them into the 
field where the herd’s cow is, and they will be better 
fed than any other cattle; but you have got to put up 
with that. 

4175. This particular area you referred to is not 
a creamery district?— rNo, there are no creameries at 
all. There are ten times as many calves reared in 
Meath now as there were ten years ago. 

4176. That also tends to the scarcity of milk?— Yes, 
and there is difficulty of getting grazing. Lon" 
ago poor people used to get skim milk or buttermilk” 
but now they feed their calves with it. They do not 
churn , and there is hardly such a thing in the country 
as buttermilk. They buy the butter and they feed 
the calves on the milk. 

4177. Do even the small farmers of twenty or thirty 
acres follow the same practice and refuse to sell milk? 
—They all refuse, because they have got the idea that 
if they sold milk they would become liable to in- 
spection. They will not have inspection. They may 
give a little to a poor neighbour with children.' 

4178. That has operated as a factor to prevent their 
selhng the milk— they do not want to be registered? 

4179. Because they fear the local inspector mi "lit 
come to their place?— Yes. I know a ease where this 
occurred. A man who has a good cow used to sell milk, 
raoc 81 thlS <)rdel " as P assed be refused to sell any 

4180. Lady Everard.— Do you find the Order is 
efficiently administered in your district?— I cannot 
really answer that question. I think the inspector does 
his best, but I think they are in rather a difficult 
position. 

41 ?L We have had evidence that if a stranger were 
appointed it would be more effective? — Yes; lie should 
be absolutely independent of the District Councils or 
County Councils or other local bodies. Ido should be 
absolutely independent of any control except the 
Government. 

4182. A Central Authority? — Yes. Having any kind 
sense SPeCt ° r lmd ®* 3 L ° Cal Authoi % is absolute non- 

4183. You think it has not led to efficient adminis- 
tration of the Order?— No, it has not. 

4184. Mr. Campbell.— W ith regard to the relations 
that exist between the labourer . and the farmer, have 
you many Union cottages in your district? — An 
enormous number. 

5° the ° eo , u P auts work with the farmers?— Yes. 
to o T'i ere ‘i' d they , live before they got the cot- 
tage?— The greater number lived in the neighbourhood 
and were working on the farm on which the cottage is 
erected, or very close to it. b 

4187. But they formerly lived in a cottage on the 
farm ! — Generally. 

^ 4188. In the past, dM the farmer supply his labourer 
with milk?— He used m many cases to give him. grass 


tnge?— Yes"' thc laboul ' er is 8 0ne into the Union cot- 

4190. And the farmer says,' “you can get vour grass 

somewhere else ? — Yes. ° 

4191. You referred to what is being done at Oldeastle 
m having a commonage for cows? — Yes. 

J52 - 5? “ * «ood sj steal? — X do. 

4iJd. would it not be equally possible to get a eom- 
in< d'io° e o° r * be t 9 na ,nts of the Union cottages? — Yes. 

4194. So that it is not necessary that this question 
of commonage should be' confined to the urban 
labourer? — No. 

4195. This could be done in any other place where 
there is a large number of labourers? — Yes. 

m 1 * 6 ' ™ h0Se are the P e °P le who are the worst off for 
milk? — They are. 
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4197. Would you be in favour of some system, by co- 
operative means or any other, by which a commonage 
should be got for those persons in the Urban cottages 
who are not regularly and constantly employed on the 
farm? — Certainly. That is badly wanted — to get grass 
for their cows. They have an acre of land with their 
cottage, and they could grow roots for the cow for the 
winter. 

4198. Do you know any other part of Ireland where 
the labourers’ cottages are abundant? — No; in Galway 
they would not have them at any price. I think we 
have more in our Union than in any other Union in 
Ireland. 

4199. What is your opinion with regard to the goats? 
— I am all for the goats. Every man should have a 
goat or two. 

4200. Have you thought out the conditions that 
should be imposed on persons keeping goats? — Well, 
the only condition is that the goats should be tethered 
a certain distance. They say goats do a lot of harm. 
We have lots of goats. We have eight or nine goats, 
and on every field in the town there is a goat. My 
husband has a farm in Galway, and there are over 
thirty goats on it. They do not do all the harm that 
is said. 

4201. Has your husband any objection to the goats? 
—No, not the least. 

4202. Do they come into your garden? — They will 
not get in. 

4203. If your garden was not well fenced? — That is 
your look out. People should keep their fences and 
hedges in repair. 

_ 4204. Do you think that the half acre attached to the 
Union cottage would be sufficient for the goat? — They 
get an acre altogether. My father was a tremendous 
man for milk for the people. He gave grass to the 
labourers and insisted on his neighbours doing the same, 
and they had to give it. Long ago there was milk and 
he made the people keep goats, which he said were the 
poor man’s cow. 

4205. I suppose that was the ordinary goat which 
was used? — Yes. 

4206. What was the ordinary quantity of milk given? 
— A good goat would give about a cup and a half of 
milk — I mean a breakfast cup. 

4207. About a pint? — Yes, or rather less. 

4208. Mr. Campbell. — That is twice a day? — Yes, 
that is the average. 

4209. That is very little? — Yes. 

4210. They are not getting any special feeding? — No, 
and they are not a special kind of goat. . 

4211. Have you ever known anyone feeding their 
goats well — giving them grain and roots and testing 
the quality of the milk? — Yes. I went into a cottage 
to-day when my motor ear broke down, and I spoke to 
the woman about her goat. She told me the goat is 
giving over half a cupful now, and that she gave more 
in the summer when she was feeding it. 

4212. Have you any experience of treating a goat as 
you would a cow? — You would get more milk if you did 

4213. How long do they continue milking? — Some- 
times up to seven months, if you feed them. I am 
trying to improve the goats with the Anglo-Nubian, 
that will milk for nine months, and you can get about 
four times as much milk from them as you would from 
the ordinary goat. 

4214. Are you speaking from experience? — Yes. 

4215. Have you a pure Anglo-Nubian? — Yes. 

4216. Have you any experience of the cross? — No. 

4217. There are several in that neighbourhood who 
have the cross? — Yes. 

4218. And they milk better than the ordinary goat — 
the cross between the Anglo-Nubian and the native 
goat? — If you can get a good milking breed of goat and 
cross her with the Anglo-Nubian, she is nearly as good 
as a cow, and she milks for nine months in the year. 

4219. Have these Anglo-Nubians better manners than 
the common goat? — I do not say that any goat l as bad 
manners, if managed properly. If you let a cow on to 
the road she will do as much harm" as the goat. We 
have wide margins to the roads, and there are lots of 
places to tether them. 

4220. You drive a motor car?— Yes, and the goat is 
the one animal that never gives me any trouble. They 
are over the ditch before you can get near tliem. 

4221. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou have never seen goats lying 
down on the road asleep? — No. 


It is the practice in some places, I have riddon over 
a goat on a bicycle myself. 

The Chairman.— T he Limerick goats must be very 
indolent. 

4222. Mr. Campbell. — As you have some experience 
of goats, what would you suggest is the best way to 
encourage the labourers to keep goats — how would you 
set about it? — The right way is to have stations, as we 
improve the breeds of fowl in the neighbourhood. That 
is what I am trying to do in our own district. 

4223. Do you think it would be possible to improve 
with the native goats? — Yes, if you could get a good 
milker and cross her with an Anglo-Nubian. 

4224. 1 mean crossing with the common goat? — I do 
not think you could get common goats who milk so- 
long. 

4225. You are aware that we cannot get Anglo- 
Nubians? — It ought not to be very difficult. 

4226. Where could you get them? — From the Nortlv 
of Ireland. I could supply three or four. 

4227. I have been engaged in sending them to the 
North. We cannot get enough of them for the North? 
— They will have to be bred. • 

4228. Have you got any pure Anglo-Nubian male 
goats? — Yes. 

4229. What is the price of them? — They are not for 
sale. They are for mv own district. 

4230. Do you think you could get up a local associa- 
tion for breeding goats? — I should think it would be 
very easy. 

4231. Do you take any interest in the Agricultural 
Shows? — Yes, I do. 

4232. Have you any prizes for goats there? — Yes, 
rather. 

4233. Do you find that doing any good? — Not yet, it 
has not caught on yet. 

4234. How long have you been trying? — Two years. 
We give prizes for the best milking goat. 

4235. How do you judge them? — By milking them. 

4236. How do you know when the goat was last 
milked? — We are not told that. 

4237. Then the milking is not of much value? — We 
cannot help that. But all the people who compete have 
the same chance. We do this to encourage the poor 
people to keep goats. We simply give the prizes for 
the best milking goats. 

4238. Mr. O’Brien. — I wanted to try and get the 
price of the milk at Trim? — I am hazy on that point. 
I will find out and send you the information. It would 
be important to have the right price. It cannot be 7 cl. 

4239. You referred to the cows in the market? — Yes, 
I think the condition they are in when milked is 
scandalous. You will find that in any fair. 

4240. Do you mean that the people can go up with 
any sort of tin, and get the milk of the cows for sale? 
— Yes, when the cow is sold. They bring home the 
milk, and if you saw the things they briug it in you 
would be surprised. It is the same in any fair. The 
cow may not have been milked for two days, and the 
poor people drink the milk. It is terrible. 

The Chairman. — That happens to a large extent in 
the Dublin market. 

4241. Mr. O’Brien. — In the average country fair 
the cow has been milked the evening before? — -You are 
very honest in Limerick if that is so. 

4242. What is the object of not milking the cattle 
for a couple of days? — To give the udders a bigger 
appearance. It is terrible the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals does not interfere 
in this matter. I know that last year we bought a 
cow in the Dublin market and the milk was not fit 
to use for nearly four days. 

4243. The Chairman. — You think that was due to 
overstocking ? — Y es . 

4244. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you think that is the 
custom in the small local fairs? — It is the custom all 
over Ireland. 

Prof. Mettam. — All over the world. 

4245. Mr. O’Brien. I know that in certain places 
where the people have a temperance tent, they get 
the milk for nothing from the people in the fair? — I 
would not care to go into the temperance tent and 
drink the tea. The owners allow poor women in the 
country to milk the cow when it is sold, and these 
people milk in the most filthy vessels — tin cans and 
empty sardine tins. It is horrible that such a 
custom should be permitted. 

4246. Could not the Inspectors of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals prevent it? 
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The., .Chairman. — They could in Dublin. — You would 
want a special inspector. 

4247. Mr. Campbell. — I see cows coming down from 
the Dublin Market and their condition is scandalous. 
No one seems to take any interest in them, and the 
poor cows are suffering?— It was said to me that the 
custom must tend to spread disease. 

4248. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is the number of 
goat§ increasing iu your district? — There used to be 


,4249. Why did they decrease? — The people who had 
the land objected to them. 

4250. On account of the damage done? — They said 
they injured the hedges. They will not injure a hedge 
unless it is very young. 

4251. There is no prejudice against goats’ milk? 

No, the people value it very highly. 

4252. Is there a prejudice 'in Galway to the milk?— 
No, they like the goats’ milk. 

4253. Do they eat the kids? — No. 

4254. Prof. Mettam.— What about the milk of goats 
—is there much difference in the flavour compared 
with cows’ milk?— It is richer. 

4255. Is the taste for goats’ milk an acquired taste?— 
It is m a way. 

4256. The Chairman. — Do you ever use it in your 
° W ,'o *7.° U “ b °.V drinks goats’ milk everv day. 

i • fr y< l u have D0 difficu % getting him to 
drink it?— He loves it, and will not drink cows’ milk. 
The poor people prefer it in their tea to cows’ milk, 
it is like cream; it is richer than cows’ milk; it is 
like very rich cream in the tea. 

4258. Mr. Campbell. — Is the flavour due to the 
smell of the goat or the natural qualities of the milk? 
— i think goats eat more herbs than cows. 
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4259. If the goat was kept clean and well groomed, 
and if the person who milked it did not touch the skin 
to get the smell, could you tell the difference between 
goats’ , milk and cows’ milk?— Oh, yes. The Anglo- 
Nubian’s is not so much different as the native Irish 
goats’ milk from the cows’ milk. 

4260. Prof. Mettam. — Every milk will have a 

peculiar flavour according to the animal producing it? 
— Yes. ° 

4261. There is an intrinsic flavour about the milk 
due to the animal producing it? — Yes. 

4262. Mr. O’Brien. — You have a great number of 
labourers’ cottages occupied by labourers who formerly 
lived on the farm? — Yes. 


4263. Do the farmers there often find any difficulty 
in getting these labourers to work for them because 
they have an independent cottage and perhaps an acre 
of land?— No, because they meadow the acre of land 
and put nothing into it. The difficulty is to get them 
to till it. 


4Z04. J ne reason that the farmer ceased to <nve 
them their grass is not because the labourer says I 
will not work to-day because I have to d’i« my 
potatoes ”?— No. When the farmer had the labourer 
working lie gave him potato ground. Now he gives 
him nothing. ° 

4265. Mr. Campbell.— B ecause he got bis indepen- 
dence? — Yes. 


your independence ”?— Yes. 

4267. Prof. Met™, -T he old associations between 
the farmer and the labourer are lost?— Yes, the whole 
system is changed. 


The Commission then adjourned until the 25 th January, 1912. 


THIRTEENTH DAY. — THURSDAY, 25th JANUARY, 1912. 


The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 


Present; P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d.; George A. Moorhead, Esq. 
Dermod O’Brien, Esq.; John R. Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. 


Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
, F.R.C.S.I.; Alec. Wilson, Esq.; 


S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Mr. E. Kennedy examined. 


4268. The Chairman.— You are a large landowner 
and feeder of cattle in Co. Dublin?— Yes, in Co. Dublin 
and in Kildare. 

4269. May I inquire, do you purchase your own 
stock ? — Almost entirely . 

4270. And, of course, that gives you a wide 
experience in visiting the various fairs?— Yes, prin- 
cipally in the South of Ireland. I may say principally 
in the creamery districts. 

4271 Have you been engaged in this occupation for 
a considerable time?— Yes, for over thirty years. 

4272. And that would give you an opportunity of 
comparmg the class of stock now exhibited for sale 
with those that were offered, say, thirty years ago?— 
ies, absolutely. ° 

427 ; 3 - IIave you formed any conclusion as to whether 
or not there is a marked change in the class of stock 
ottered m the fairs of Ireland during your experience? — 
1 t?! kin g now more in relation to the 
areas * ia “ the West of Ireland. They are the store 

4274. And with regard to the South what is your 
+L?f C T 1Ce? I^ M -y ex P e f® nc .® leads me to toe conclusion 
that the. cattle have deteriorated in conformation and 
constitution. 

4275. To the disadvantage of those of the present 

day?— Yes. Thirty years ago the tuberculous— or 

pimng cattle as they were called— were practically 
non-existent. The first tuberculous animal I saw was 


in 1888. I can recollect the animal even now. Unfor- 
tunately I bought it, and I watched it gradually 
declining in health. 

4276. Do you feed a large number of stripper cows?— 
les; perhaps last year I fed less than usual, because 
one has to allow a tremendous margin for loss, mostly 
due to tuberculous disease. 

—Yes 7 ’ I>C ' y ° U purchase these stl 'ipper cows yourself? 

4278. And in the districts where the creameries are 
in operation? — Yes. 

4279. There is, you think, a direct connection 

between the cows you purchase and the cows that 
are used for supplying the creameries?— Yes. The 

stripper is a cow that has beep milked for six months. 
When her term of milking is nearly over she is sold to 
people like myself who fatten cattle. 

4280. Can you tell the Commission what proportion 
of these cows have proved to be tuberculous in the last 
hye or six years?— I am afraid about four per cent, 
within the year would suffer from tubercular disease. 

last yea !' was 9 ui to four per cent. 

4281 Of course, these cows when bought by you 
utter their milking period would be in low condition? 

sometimes they would. Those you buy in the 
autumn are in • good condition. 

4282 Those are cows that might be pastured on good 
lands during the summer?— Yes, I am very careful 
about buying them, and you have a good selection of 
well-ted cows to purchase from. 
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4283. I was just suggesting that the difficulty of 
determining a cow with a tendency to tubercu- 
losis would be much greater when all the animals are 
in low condition? — Yes, and no matter how careful 
you are you get a certain proportion of them. Some 
cow-keepers have given up buying solely on account of 
the loss they sustain, the increase in the amount of 
tubercular cattle has been so great. 

4284. Would you be good enough to tell the 
Commission whether you consider this an increasing 
loss, and whether the number of cows that develop 
tuberculosis is increasing steadily? — Yes, without any 
manner of doubt. I see them in large numbers in the 
fairs. They are called “piners-” They are bought 
at very low prices, and no doubt they come into human 
consumption for sausage meat. 

4285. Notwithstanding that the most pronounced 
types are eliminated from the herd, and that you buy 
what you consider sound animals, you find that about 
four per cent, of these will develop tuberculosis during 
the fattening period? — Yes, from three to four per 
cent. It was fully four per cent, last year. 

4286. Can you tell the Commission the number of 
cows that you see exposed that are visibly suffering 
from tuberculosis? — I think the percentage would be 
from seven to eight. 

4287. Apart from what you bought yourself? — Yes; 
we will say six per cent, in order to be under the 
mark. 

4288. Previous to the introduction of the creamery- 
system, you had been in the habit of purchasing 
animals that were used in the Co. Limerick and 
Co. Cork dairy herds, and you found that up to 
twenty years ago they were almost immune from 
tubercular disease? — It might have been luck, but I 
never bought one suffering from tuberculosis until 
1888, though I had experience for nine or ten years 
previously. Before the creamery system was estab- 
lished in Limerick tuberculous cows, or piners as 
they are called by the country people, were practically 
unknown. Now there are a large number of tuber- 
culous cows in the creamery districts. 

4289. Have you formed any opinion yourself as to the 
causes that have led up to the spread of this disease ? — 
I have. I think there are several causes. I really 
think in the ease of the poorer and smaller farmers 
that some of their cows are diseased to such a degree 
that the milk of such animals is full of tubercular 
bacilli, and when such milk is mixed in the creamery 
vats with the sound milk, that both the sound and the 
unsound milk becomes tainted, and the separated milk 
is handed back to the supplier for the feeding of calves. 

4290. What I was curious to know was, had you 
formed any opinion in your own mind as to the causes 
that had led to the increased number of tuberculous 
animals to be found in the fairs? — The separated milk 
is one cause. 


4291. You connect the dissemination of the tubercle 
with the use of the separated milk which is sent back 
to the cow-keepers for the feeding of the calves? — Yes, 
at about -}d. or id. per gallon. I purchased one cow 
last year for a store cow, believing her to be perfectly 
healthy and well. In two or three months she calved, 
and in a month after she was dead. What state would 
such a cow’s milk be in? 

4292. Did she produce a healthy calf? — A small calf. 

4293. Did it survive? — No, I am afraid it died, but 
I do not attribute the death of the calf to tuberculosis. 
It was not from that it died: it was from another cause. 

4294. You spoke a moment ago of some of the small 
farmers buying cows in perhaps a poor condition, and 
some of these are exhibited for sale at the various 
fairs? — Yes. 


4295. Do you think that there is a regular trade i 
these animals at a very low price by those who deal i 
them, snowing the animals to be at least suspicious ?- 
Yes, I will give you an instance. At the November fa: 
at Pallas, near Limerick Junction, one of those mo 
that buy tuberculous cows at the fairs told me that 1: 
had bought a fine sound cow, and that I ought i 
purchase her from him and give him a small profi 
and added, “ What is the use of my taking her ft 
sausage meat.” He made no concealment about h 
trade at all. 


4296. There is no doubt there is a 
the fairs in cows that arc believed 
Certainly there is. They call these . 


recognised trade at 
to be unsound? — 
cows “ piners.” 


4297. Have you any information as to what becomes, 
of them ultimately — are they kept in the country? — 
They are slaughtered at once. 

4298. And you have no reason to believe that their- 
flesh is offered as meat in the ordinary way by low 
class butchers? — -I am rather inclined to think they go 
to make sausages. They are alluded to in the fairs 
as being used for sausage meat. There was a Belfast 
veterinary surgeon who stated that such animals came 
in very large numbers to Belfast. He said they came 
from the Dublin market, and the Public Health 
Authorities in Dublin held a meeting of the sales- 
masters. They examined Mr. Carter, who said that 
the Irish cattie were quite as healthy as any others,, 
and that he had only two per cent, diseased. I could 
not say that there were no visibly tuberculous cattle 
and I left the meeting. A gentleman mentioned to- 
me that I had left the room. I said “ Yes, I could not 
make any statement that there was no tuberculous 
disease among cattle,” and he stated, " The only 
request I made was, that little boys should not be 
allowed into the Dublin markets to milk tuberculous- 
cows.”. That was his one request, and that request 
has not been carried out. 

4299. The attention of the Commission has already 
been directed to this particular thing — this milking of 
the. cows in the market after the sales, and bringing 
the milk away in vessels that' are distinctly unclean? 
—It must -be a source of certain danger that these 
cows are in the Dublin market, and that boys about- 
nine or ten years of age run with vessels and, no doubt,, 
take this tuberculous milk. There are not many of 
them exhibited in Dublin, they are hidden away, and 
I do not think any Inspector could find them, all out,, 
and if he did he would probably get the answer that 
they were for store- purposes. These animals are never 
sold, in my opinion, for milking purposes. 

4300. They are wasted in appearance? — Yes; some- 
times they are in a very emaciated state, with the hair 
staring, and they are easily noticeable in a fat cattle 
market. 

4301. Have you ever noticed in the Southern 
districts an officer representing the local District 
Council making an inspection of the animals that were 
exhibited for sale at the fairs? — Never; I have never 
heard of such a thing. 

4302. So from your experience there is practically 
no inspection exercised by the local authorities for 

. ensuring that the animals exposed for sale are sound' 
or healthy? — I have never heard of it. Of course, the 
Inspector may be there, but if lie had no distinctive 
unitorm you would not recognise him. 

4303. Does any other cause occur to your mind as- 
leading up to the fact that there is, as you state, an in- 
crease in the number of tuberculous cows in the dairy 
districts, apart from the distribution of tainted milk?— 
The system in Limerick is tending to it. They are 
keeping the cows in small houses and letting them out 
into small paddocks, where the animals stand practically 
all day long shivering with cold, and they go back into- 
rather ill-ventilated houses. 

4304. I have actually remonstrated myself with 
dairy farmers in Limerick about the same practice? — I 
think we all leave our cows out too long. I found in 
my own case better results if you leave them out loss. 

4305. I quite agree. I recently tested it myself, and’ 
I found a distinct advantage in keeping cows housed 1 
in bad weather? — Yes. If a herd once becomes 
impregnated with disease I can imagine these paddocks 
full of bacilli. 

4306. I can honestly say that I have seen them kept 
in an absolutely revolting condition in the paddocks 
you refer to?— Yes. 

4307. Have you bought cows outside the creamery 
districts?— Yes, and I think it would be hard in' 
Wicklow or Kildare to find any tuberculous cattle. 

4308. Do you think that the treatment) we have- 
been discussing with regard to the in-calf cows has an 
effect on the unborn foetus? — I am afraid I am not 
scientific enough to give an opinion on that, but I 
think it would. Most of the in-calf cattle in Limerick' 
are heifers, and they are out all the winter, for the 
most part. They are not housed at all. The animal' 
is left out in the winter, and looks perfectly healthy. 
I have never seen any of the in-calf heifers showing, 
any visible signs of tubercular disease at all. 

4309. Do you think that the dairy inspector is a- 
useful officer? — He must be, if he does his duty. 
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4310. Are you speaking of the dairy inspector 
employed by the Urban or the Rural Council?— Any 
inspector of dairies must be useful if he does his work. 

4311. Have you any experience of the manner in 

which the duties of the inspector arc discharged in the 
rural districts? — No, except with regard to- the 
veterinary surgeon in my own district, and he does 
his work well. . 

4312. Would you be in favour of having dairy 
inspectors qualified veterinary surgeons? — Yes. 

4313. Do you think it would be a greater security 
to the public health?— Yes, and I think he would be 
in a far more independent position than the man who 
may have local interests. 

4314. I presume you have not made any inspection 
of the creameries in the creamery districts to see how 
the milk is treated?— I have been through some 
creameries, but it must have been in the early '90’s 
or the late ’80’s. 

4315. Were you favourably impressed with the con- 
dition of these buildings? — Any I saw were kept 
exceedingly well and cleanly. 

4316. And you believe there is no reason to assume 
that they were not scientifically and economically 
managed? — I did not dream of it at the time. 

4317. You had no reason to complain of what you 
had seen? — The creameries that I saw were very well 
managed and cleanly — any that I inspected. 

4318. Lady Everard.— It is your opinion that the 
cause of the increased number of animals suffering 
from tuberculosis is that the calves get infected by the 
separated milk that is returned from the creamery? — 
That is my opinion. 

4319. The Chairman-. — And these calves are kept for 
dairy purposes when they develop? — A certain number 
of them are. The females, of course, are. Only a 
certain percentage would be raised in the creamery 
districts. 

4320. Dr. Moorhead. — In districts outside the 
creamery area do you find the cattle healthy? — I find 
no increase in the disease. 

4321. Would you say that the cattle have 
improved in these districts? — My opinion is that in 
no place in Ireland have the cattle improved except in 
the extreme West and in parts of Kerry. The 
Aberdeen Angus has done a certain amount of good 
in the West of Ireland. 

4322. With regard to the practice in the Dublin 
market of little boys milking the tuberculous cows, 

I have noticed that in our markets in the country the 
little boys use very insanitary vessels? — Yes. 

4323. There is no supervision that you have ever 
seen in any market about that? — No. 

4324. You do not produce milk yourself? — Only for 
my home consumption, and for the rearing of a certain 
number of calves. 

4325. Have you any idea of what milk ought to be 
sold at, in order to be a fairly remunerative specula- 
tion? — I cannot go into that question, not being a 
dairy farmer. 

4326. You have never been attracted by it? — I have 
thought of it, but I am afraid I am too' old to begin 

4327 . The Chairman. — In your own- immediate 
neighbourhood have you any information as to whether 
or not milk is procurable for the labouring classes if 
they desire to buy it? — I have heard certain complaints 
lately that they found a difficulty in buying it, but in 
my own immediate neighbourhood they have organised 
a dairy — Lady Mayo has done so — and anyone that 
wants milk now can get it there at a reasonable price. 
The local people who have a surplus send it to this 
dairy, and I understand it is under very close 
inspection. 

4328. But the very fact that this new enterprise 
had been started would seem to indicate that there 
was some necessity for taking steps to provide milk 
for the humbler classes? — Yes; I think the sale has 
been restricted by the Dairies Order. 

4329. Those who were in the habit of selling milk 
heretofore declined to continue the trade owing to the 
supervision that was exercised over them under the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — I think the small 
farmers did not think it worth while registering their 
dairies. They said they would not sell any more milk. 

4330. That has, no doubt, restricted the supply of 
milk? — Yes, to tbe cottagers, without any manner of 
doubt. 
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4381. The difficulty has been solved apparently in 
your own district by the establishment of this dairy 
by Lady Mayo? — Yes. 

4332. Do you give your own employees milk? — I 
give milk to a certain number of them, and I think 
the rest purchase it. I supply my own householders. 

4333. Do any of them keep goats? — None of my 
householders do. Some of my employees who are not 
householders might have a difficulty, but I do not 
think, as a matter of fact, that there has been any 
difficulty with regard to them. I have never heard 
them complain of any want of milk. 

4334. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to know what your 
suggestion would be with regard to these tuberculous 
cows in the market? — I have formed a very strong 
opinion, indeed, that there is no earthly chance of 
stamping out the disease unless reasonable com- 
pensation is paid when the cows are condemned and 
slaughtered. 

4335. What would you suggest as a basis of reasonable- 
compensation. These pining cows are, as a rule, as 
someone has described them, “ pensioners on the 
farm ”? — That is a very good description, indeed. 

4336. They are not bringing in what feeds them? — 

No, and they are deteriorating. If a man notices an 
animal diseased he should report it, and get compensa- 
tion to almost enable him to replace it. 

4337. You think he ought to get the actual market- 
value of the animal? — Yes, I think he ought to get 
the fair market- value, perhaps a small percentage less. 

All the diseased animals would be reported if the 
owners got anything like reasonable compensation; if 
the animals are kept they are less valuable. 

4338. And they are doing damage? — Yes. 

4339. Your opinion is that if the farmers thought 
they would get reasonable compensation they would 
report the animals? — Yes. 

4340. With regard to the animals in the fairs — if a 
man was seen with an obviously diseased animal, would 
you not empower the inspector to seize the animal? — 

I certainly should, but I think the animals would never 
be seen in the fairs if reasonable compensation were 
allowed. They only take the animals to the fair as a 
last resource, and some of them, of course, are not 
sufficiently obviously diseased, and they might be sold 
for a fairly reasonable price. Others are in an 
advanced stage of disease, and are sold as sausage meat. 

4341. Have you any actual figures about the per- 
centage of tuberculous animals? — I have not gone into- 
my books. I would say this, last year from three to 
four per cent, among my own purchases. I am also- 
talking of young cattle. Some of them are very 
slightly affected. 

4342. You are not speaking in this four per cent, of 
cows that you have subjected to the tuberculin test? — 

I do not put them to the test at all. . It is only from 
my practical experience I am judging. 

4343. The Chairman. — D o you get rid of the animal' 
when you find it diseased? — Yes. 

4344. Have you attempted any sort of treatment? — 

I have tried treating them without result. 

4345. Mr. Campbell. — H ave you any so-called Union.- 
cottages on your estate? — Yes. 

4346. And these people who do not get milk from 
you, would you employ them? — I think there are only 
three on my farms in Union cottages; none of the 
three work for me. 

4347. Do you know for whom they work? — I am 
afraid I cannot tell you. 

4348. You spoke about your own householders? — 

Yes. 

4349. Do you mean your herds and horsemen and 
so on? — Exactly. 

4350. They are all in your own cottages? — Yes. 

4351. And you have a certain responsibility for 
supplying them with milk? — Yes. 

4352. But if you employed a labourer out of the- 
Union cottages you would not supply him? — I only 
supply my own householders. 

4353. You would not consider that you had any 
moral obligation to supply people regularlv with sweet 
ni :1k who were not in your houses? — No. 

4354. Do you think that feeling exists elsewhere? 

I think that is the general feeling. The people, think, 
that they have no moral obligation to give milk outside- 
their own householders. 

4355. You referred to the deterioration of the cattle- 
in Munster? — Yes 

T 
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4356. Did I understand you to say that the 
creameries are responsible for this? — I am afraid so 
in a great degree. 

4357. What other reasons would you give? — The 
dairy farmers who breed do not seem in the least 
particular what mate they use for their cows. These 
people do not seem to care what bull they mate their 
cows with. In the old days, before the Land Acts, a 
great many or the landlords of Ireland were sufficiently 
interested in their tenants to breed and place at their 
disposal good bulls. That all ended with the passing 
of the Land Act of 1881. I have no doubt that the 
Agricultural Department has been doing a great deal 
of good. 

4358. It takes the place of the philanthropic land- 
lords you have mentioned? — I do not think it quite 
makes up for them. I am in favour of larger endow- 
ments for bulls. 

4359. You are of opinion that the creameries have 
to some extent caused this deterioration? — Yes, but it 
is only fair to the creameries to say that the very 
self-same neglect of using proper bulls would exist if 
the creameries were not there at all. I want to make 
it perfectly clear that the Limerick bred cow is 
absolutely another animal to what it was before the 
creamery existed. 

4360. That must be due to something else than the 
bull? — To the separated milk. 

4361. Is it held among persons who are taking the 
same interest in live stock that you are, that it is 
the creameries that cause the deterioration in calves? — 
Yes, I think everyone who is conversant with the facts 
holds the same view — that the indifferent bull and the 
separated milk combined are the cause. 

4362. Do you see a big trade going on in the sale 
of really good heifers that might make good milch 
cows? — Yes. Do you mean in the Co. Limerick? 

4363. I am speaking generally? — Yes, the trade, no 
doubt, is going on, and cows are sent out of the countrv 
in calf. 

4364. And there are some of them sent out fattened? 
— Yes. 

4365. So that no matter what steps the Department 
might take to improve the animals, by the use of good 
bulls, there must be an enormous waste owing to these 
good heifers going out of the country? — Yes. 

4366. If these could be retained you think it would 
improve the quality of the cattle? — Yes. What we 
mean, and what we blame the creameries for, is that 
we cannot find the same “ tap root ” — the old magni- 
ficent, square Limerick cow is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past; they are becoming much scarcer. 

4367. Do you see much of the trade in milch cows? 
— I see a certain amount of it. I see a great many 
bought and sold. 

4368. Do you see the cows that are sold out of Ire- 
land? — I do. 

4369. Are these good cows? — They are fairly good 
cows, but I think they are not as good as in the old 
days. 

4370. You think that they have also deteriorated? — 
I would not say that they have deteriorated in the same 
degree. Most of the cows bought in the Dublin market 
are bought outside the creamery districts. That is my 
experience. A good many are bought in Longford, 
Westmeath, and other counties outside the creamery 
districts, and 1. think in Wicklow and Kildare and 
Queen s County. Rathdowney is a very popular fair. 
I think the breed of cattle has improved in Queen's 
County. I do not know why. From this fair of Rath- 
downey a great many come to Dublin, and I would 
almost say they are the best cattle in Ireland. 

4371. Mr. Wilson. — Is that a creamery area? — No. 

4372. Does your knowledge extend to the North? — 
Not to any very marked degree. I have purchased 
cattle in Sligo and in Fermanagh. 

4373. There are large areas in Ulster that are 
creamery areas in the sense that Limerick is. Would 
your strictures apply there?— I am afraid I bought dis- 
eased cattle in Sligo. I, however, bought so few in 
Sligo for the last twenty years that I should not like to 
give an opinion with regard to the question you ask. 

4374. You have a strong opinion with regard to the 
Limerick area? — Yes. 

4375. I have been looking for figures — figures dealing 
with the export of cattle for a number of years past, 


which show an increase, not only in the number of 
cattle exported, but a large increase in the value per 
head? — There was a large decrease in the export last 
year. 

4376. I have not the figures for last year, but up to 
1910, both the number and value of the cattle had in- 
creased, and in proportion the value had increased sur- 
prisingly? — Since when ? 

4377. During the last fifteen years the value of the 
animals increased from £17 to 1323 per head. I am 
speaking from memory? — I wish I could agree with 
your statement as to the increased price of cattle — 
that in the last fifteen years the average animal that 
made £17 now made £23. 

4378. I cannot recollect the exact figures? — I have 
not gone into the statistics very closely, but in 1908 
and 1909 I think there was no increase in the number 
exported. 

4379. Here are figures — in 1900 the number exported 
was 746,000, and in 1910 the number was 859,000. 
That is not the actual table I was looking for? — I 
notice according to this table that the number exported 
in 1902 was 960.000; and in 1904, 775,000, and that in 
the last four years the number averaged about 
850,000. 

4380. The reason I was quoting these figures was to 
know if you can suggest to us whether they showed evi- 
dence of your statement? — Take 1902— there were 
100,000 more exported than in other years included in 
the table. The number of cattle exported would depend 
on the amount of feeding we could grow and produce 
and the price we can get for the cattle on the other 
side. If you had a good grass year like 1910 you would 
produce far more cattle- 1911 was a very bad year, and 
the export in that year would decrease enormously. If 
we have a good grass year this year we will have a very 
large increase. 

4381. The reason I brought up these figures was to 
see whether you could suggest any evidence as to 
whether the cattle of Ireland were decreasing in either 
number or value from any cause? — Most of my evidence 
is given in reference to the districts in which I have 
purchased my cattle. When I speak of a decrease in 
value, I allude almost entirely to Munster. In the 
districts of Connemara the breed of store cattle has 
been improved. 

4382. The point I wished to make was that your 
evidence refers to a specific area? — Yes, that is so. 

4383. The Chairman. — You only spoke of your expe- 

rience in the districts in which you have been in the 
habit of buying cattle? — Yes. , 

4384. And your evidence is confined to this-restricted 

area? — Yes. , 

4385. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know at all what is 
charged for the grass of a cow in your district to a 
labourer? — £4 for the summer six months. 

4386. Has that price been increased lately? — Not 
that I am aware of. I myself charge £4 for the grazing 
for six months, and I understand that is the usual 
charge made. 

4387. We had evidence before us already that there 
has been in some districts a very large increase in the 
price charged for the grass of a cow in recent years, 
and that this increase was one of the causes accounting 
for the difficulty that the labourer experiences in getting 
milk. I think in one case we were told that the increase 
was from £3 10s. to £6 10s. for the grass of a cow, and 
that it was even considered a favour if you could get 
it at that? — I have not heard of any such increase in 
my district, and I do not think it has occurred. In my 
case the figure is the same as it used to be. 

4388. The Chairman. — Do you never refuse an appli- 
cation for the grass of a cow? — I have never yet. 

4389. Even though the labourer would not be in your 
own employment? — Yes. I have never yet refused the 
grass of a cow to anyone who asked me for it. 

4390. I am glad to hear that, because it shows that 
in some districts the supply is not restricted by the 
difficulty experienced by the labourer in procuring 
grass for a cow. Do you know any other land owners 
in your district who observe the same custom? — I know 
of one who does — a gentleman who never refuses any- 
one who asks him for the grass of a cow. He is a very 
large land owner, too, and he never refuses either. I 
do not think in my district there is any difficulty in 
getting grass for a cow for £4 for six months. I have 
never heard of such a difficulty. 
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4891. Mr. Campbell.- — How will that man feed his 
cow in winter — the man that gets the grass of the vow 
at ;£4 for the summer months? — Ho goes to an auction 
as a rule, and buys a few cocks of hay, and sometimes 
I think he gives his cows a little Indian meal. As a 
rule, I see them going to an auction, and they buy a 
few cocks of hay. 

4392. Do they sell the milk of the cows? — I do not 
think so; they keep it for their own families. They 
might sell a pint to a neighbour, but they do not make 
a trade of selling it. 

4393. Do people come into your place with pails ask- 
ing you to sell milk to them? — No. 

4394. You would not care to do it? — No. 

4395. Supposing you had a surplus of milk would 
you care to sell pennyworths to labourers? — I have 
never been asked. I should prefer to use the milk in 
rearing calves if there was a surplus. It has not been 
suggested to me to sell it in pennyworths. Most of 
my own people seem to . have no great difficulty in 
getting milk. A good many of them have the grass of 
a cow, and if there was a scarcity, I imagine they would 
sell to each other. 

4390. Mr. O’Brien. — You were talking of the de- 
terioration, which you say is very marked in the stamp 
of animal in the creamery districts of Munster? — In 
the stamp and development. 

4397. I mean the old square Limerick cow that you 
referred to. I suppose you find that about Iiilmallock? 
— Yes, but in a smaller percentage. 

4398. Do you think that the deterioration could to 
some extent have come about because the best heifers 
or many of them that would have been kept for breed- 
ing purposes, missed, and that the farmers, not wishing 
to have winter milk, and having to get feeding for the 
milch cows in winter, sold them rather than put them 
to the bull again? — I do not think there is a largt-r 
percentage of missers now than there was. I have no 
reason to believe that the percentage is larger than 
heretofore. 

4399. You would not think that there is a consider- 
able spread of contagious abortion? — I quite agree with 
you that there is. There is no doubt about it that there 
is a great increase in contagious abortion. 

4400. You came across that in the creamery districts 
in Munster? — Yes; very frequently, and there is an 
enormous wastage of the calves from navel ill. 

4401. That is white scour? — Yes; navel ill produces 
white scour. Navel ill has increased, too, and that is 
a serious factor in the deterioration of cattle in the 
creamery districts. I am afraid, too, the separated 
milk used in feeding the calves leaves them in a less 
robust condition. All navel ill is not fatal. The 
robust animal may get it and shake it off. 

4402. Do you not think that the farmer now realises 
that the fat has been extracted from the separated milk, 
and that it is necessary to add some substitute to it? — 

I hope they are learning it, but I am afraid the calves 
fed on the separated milk are not looking like what 
they used to in the old days. I hear of farmers who 
add linseed, but I have heard that in very few in- 
stances. 

4403. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I t was said by one 
or two previous witnesses that in their opinion in 
many districts the quantity of milk per cow per day 
had somewhat diminished as compared with twenty 
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years ago, and they spoke with reverence of the old 
Irish cow as a more abundant giver of milk? — I am not 
a dairy farmer, and anything I should say on that sub- 
ject would not be of very much value. I do not know 
that I have noticed in my own case that the cattle 
give less milk than they did before. I do not think the 
system of farming practised in Limerick has im- 
proved. I think the land has been rather weakened in 
the past two decades. In my opinion thev are taking 
too much out of the land and putting too little into it. 

4404. Do you think that disease other than tuber- 
culosis has increased?— Yes; navel ill has increased 
enormously, but care ought to alter that. 

4405. In tubercular disease, which may reach to 
from three to four per cent, in cattle, is there much 
tubercle found in the udder? — In the cattle I was 
speaking of, where the percentage reached from three 
to four, the disease would probably be only in the 
initial stage in the lungs, and with the exception of one 
animal that I bought for a stripper, I had no cow 
whose milk I considered was tainted. There was one 
system I wanted to mention. It is not very largely 
practised, but it is to a certain extent — it is the leas- 
ing of cows in the creamery districts. The farmer will 
often lease his cows during the milking period, and the 
lessor complains of the dreadful neglect in the keeping 
of the animals. This is a most pernicious system. 

The man who gets the cow tries to get all he can out of 
her. 

4406. The Chairman. — Do you think that system is- 
increasing? — I do not think so. 

4407. I hope not. — It is a vicious system although it 
is practised in Scotland. 

4408. Mr. Campbell.— I do not know of it.— I 
would be inclined to agree that the system is decreas- 
ing. 

4409. Mr. O’Brien.— I think in that case the 
creamery has rather put a stop to it?— Quite possibly.. 

I used to buy a certain number of them, but you never 
found one in good Condition. You would only buy 
them as a last resource. * 

4410. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— The tubercle does 
not seem to affect the udder very much? — In the last 
stages, when the cow has got very bad, there is a per- 
centage of the disease in the udder. I have heard it 
stated to be 24 per cent. 

4411. Mr. Wilson. — per cent, of what? — 24 per 
cent, of tuberculous cows in the dairy stock. That 
was before the inspection of the animals. 

4412. Mr. Campbell. — Is the number of persons 
engaged in the cattle trade increasing? — Do you mean 
the number of cattle exporters? 

4413. Yes. — I do not think so. I think the Irish - 
exporter of cattle, particularly of fat cattle is not so 
numerous as he was. The English buyers now come 
over to Ireland and buy their own cattle very largely,, 
and the necessity for the Irish fat cattle exporter does 
not exist to the same extent that it did. 

4414. I had rather in my mind whether in local fairs 
the number of buyers and jobbers, and so on, had in- 
creased. I ask that question to see whether that might 
not have something to do with the difficulty you have 
in finding good cattle — whether there are more people 
looking for them?— I do not think the local dealer is 
so numerous as he was, because people do their own 
buying directly or employ a commissioner. 


Miss Martha 

4415. The Chairman. — You are resident in Kille- 
shandra, Co. Cavan? — Yes. 

4416. And you and your family have been well- 
known as largely interested in philanthropic work in 
that district? — We have been very much interested in 
the county generally. 

4417. Do you believe much difficulty exists among 
the humbler classes in securing a supply of milk in 
your locality? — Yes, from about November until April. 
The supply is very plentiful in the summer, and there 
is no difficulty in getting it. We are in a milk district, 
you know. The small dairy farmer is about us, and 
during the summer there is no difficulty in getting 
milk. 

4418. Is the milk raised by the people themselves or 
is it purchased — I am not speaking now of the summer 


Lough examined. 

months? — Round us there are few agricultural 
labourers; it is nearly entirely small farmers who 
reside in the district, and they raise their own milk. 
In addition, there are about five vendors of milk in the 
village of Killeshandra. 

4419. Do these five vendors keep up a supply of milk 
for the winter months?— They tell me that they make 
an effort to supply their regular customers all the year 
round. 

i' t ' le v ^ n S e of Killeshandra there is no- 
difficulty in procuring milk in summer or wiuter?— 
None, for regular customers. 

4421. But outside that area there is a difficulty in 
the winter? — Yes. The small farmer who keeps one 
or two or three cows in the summer does not attempt 
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to feed them in the winter, as a rule, and 1 have known 
instances where there is no milk in the winter. 

4422. Not even for their own farms? — Yes. One of 
the vendors of milk in Killeshandra told me of one 
woman who comes in about two miles to bring out 
milk once or twice a week. 

4423. That is the winter supply? — Yes. 

4424. So that in reality one person is obliged to 
walk a distance of two miles to the village, and two 
miles back to her house, to procure a supply of milk 
to colour her tea? — Yes, that is at the present moment. 

4425. And I presume that is not an isolated case?— 
My experience would lead me to believe that it is 
not an isolated case. 

4426. For what reason do you think the small farmer 
fails to keep up the milk supply during the winter 
months — does he think it is not economically profitable 
to do so? — Ours is not a tillage district. If they could 
be shown that winter milk is profitable they would 
endeavour to produce it. 

4427. They make no provision by the growing of 
roots for the feeding of dairy cattle in the winter 
months? — No. 

4428. And they believe that they could not profitably 
do so? — Yes, that is the opinion. 

4429. Most of those who engage in casual labour, I 
presume, are small landholders? — Yes. Not being a 
tillage district, there is no constant demand for labour. 
The small landowner, in addition to doing his own 
work, will work for others who employ him. It is 
very difficult to get an agricultural labourer in our 
district. It is difficult to secure extra help in the 
summer. 

4430. Would you think that due to the fact that 

there is no continuous occupation for an agricultural 
labourer in your district? — Yes. There has been a 

great scarcity of labourers’ houses. That is improving, 
and we are hoping some labourers will come into the 
district if labourers' cottages are built. 

4431. Is the number of cottages increasing in your 
district? — Yes, largely. 

4432. And you are hopeful that that will increase 
the supply of labour? — Yes. 

4433. From what source do the people occupying 
these cottages secure their milk supply? — I think if 
there was a. demand from them the farmers would 
consent to deliver milk. If we got constant labourers 
we would supply them with milk as we do our present 
labourers. 

4434. Do you think the restrictions imposed by 
registration have in any way restricted the sale of 
milk or the number of people who are willing to 
supply milk in small quantities? — I have not 
come across it myself. I have been told that in the 
County town, Cavan, two or three people have given 

‘ up the sale of milk for that reason, but I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge. I have been told of it in 
two or three places, but have not personal knowledge 
of the matter myself. 

4435. You keep a large dairy herd? — My brother does. 

4436. Do you supply your own labourers with milk? 
— We supply our regular men. They have a quart of 
new milk per day each, and when we churn they are 
allowed to take all the buttermilk after we take what 
we require for the house. They get so much wages, 
.a house, and so much milk. 

4437. The milk is a portion of their wages? — Yes. 

4438. And it is mentioned at the hiring time? — Yes. 

4439. And they get this milk summer and winter? 
— Yes, always. The quantity of buttermilk they get 
depends on the supply of buttermilk we have. If 
that runs short they are allowed to take separated 
milk after the house is supplied, and calves. 

4440. Do you use a milk separator in your own 
dairy? — Yes. 

4441. To what purposes do you devote the separated 
milk? — After what is required for the labourers, we 
devote it to the rearing of calves and pigs. 

4442. What is your experience with regard to calves 
— do you consider this a useful food for them? — I am 
an entire believer in separated milk; it is most useful 
for calves and people. 

4443. You have not noticed any deterioration in the 
stock raised on separated milk, or any increase in 
disease among the animals as a result of being fed on 
separated milk? — We commenced calf rearing to any 
■extent with separated milk. 


4444. Do you feed the animnls to maturity which as 
calves are fed on separated milk? — Yes, up to what we 
call stores. We never fatten cattle. 

4445. Do you keep any of these heifers for cows— 
any of the heifers that are bred in your own place? — 
Yes, we try to renew our dairy stock , from our own 
cattle. 

4446. What I wanted to know is, whether your 
stock suffers from any disease by reason of the fact 
that the calves are brought up on separated milk, or 
whether you believe that their constitutions are 
impaired by the use of this article of diet? — Our 
experience is that our herd has improved very con- 
siderably, owing to our having more experience, and 
because we have men brought up under our own eye 
to take charge of them. We have men undor 
our eye who are most trustworthy and have a great 
knowledge of feeding, and we try to avail ourselves 
also of scientific knowledge. Our experience is that 
disease is practically almost stamped out of our farm. 
We have not had one case of white scour among the 
calves for five years, that I remember. 

4447. Have you any case , of tuberculous disease 
among your stock? — I only know of one case that we 

4448. What did you do in that case? — The cow was 
destroyed at once. In her case the disease made very 
rapid progress. 

4449. With regard to disease, have you found it 
necessary at any period to dispose of animals which 
seemed to be thriftless, and that might be suspected 
of being in some degree unsound? — I have not any 
experience of that; I do not recollect any case of 
that sort. 

4450. There has been no instance of that kind in 
your herd so far as you can recollect? — No. 

4451. Do you keep mjlk records? — Yes. 

4452. Do you find it educational? — Yes, most so. 

4453. Do you, as a result of the keeping of milk records, 
eliminate from your dairy stock from time to time 
animals that are not profitable to keep in comparison 
with others? — Yes. 

4454. And has the milk in your dairy since the 
records were begun been increased? — Very largely. 

4455. Can you tell me what is the average yield of 
milk from your dairy-herd? — The steward told me 
that last year our best cow gave 940 gallons of milk, 
and the average in that neighbourhood is 360 gallons. 
Our worst cow gave 315 gallons. 

4456. In the ordinary course, I presume, that cow 
would be eliminated from the herd? — It was a pure- 
bred shorthorn, and she was taken in as an experiment, 
and we are keeping her for another year. 

4457. Is the entire herd pure-bred? — No; we do not 
believe in the pure-bred for milk. This cow that gave the 
940 gallons is from an ordinary cow and a red Lincoln 
bull. And the cow that came next to her in yield is 
from a pure-bred Jersey bull. She gave 870 gallons. 

4458. Mr. O’Brien. — Have you the average yield of 
your stock?— It was given as 650 gallons, but I think 
that is high. 

4459. The Chairman. — Of course, your herd is highly 
fed in the winter time? — Yes, at all seasons. 

4460. So that we may realise that the milk is produced 
under the best conditions, and that the animals receive 
every care that it is possible to give them? — Yes, al- 
though we go entirely in for profit and not for fancy. I 
do not think that they would be as well cared for in 
an ordinary farmer’s place. 

4461. I can quite believe that. Do you, in feeding 
the young calves, give them, in addition to the sepa- 
rated milk, some food to supply the fats extracted? — 
Yes ; our calves get new milk for three weeks from the 
mother, and I think that is the practice in our neigh- 
bourhood. At that time we begin to add the separated 
milk, with the addition — at present it is “ Bibby’s ” 
food. In about five weeks they are fed on separated 
milk with the addition of calf meal. 

4462. Did you try cod liver oil as an addition to the 
separated milk? — We did one year, but we gave it up. 

4463. You were not encouraged to continue it? — No. 
We use very much the food recommended by the De- 
partment, which is linseed, oatmeal, and maize. 

4464. From your own experience, have - you found 
that that has produced satisfactory, results?— Yes. 

4465. Is there a. creamery, in Killeshandra? — There 
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4466. Is. the separated milk used for the feeding of 
■calves generally by the people supplying milk to the 
•creamery? — Yes. 

4467. Do they, as you do, give in addition to the 
separated milk certain other foods in order to make 
up for the elimination of the fats? — Yes; I have. asked 
a good many farmers about the. district and the 
creamery manager, and they told me that they did not 
know anyone who does not add to the separated milk 
for feeding purposes, and that the trade in meals has 
increased. 

4468. Does the creamery supply the calf meal? — 
Yes. There is an agricultural store connected with it. 

4469. Is this a co-operative society?— Yes. 

4470. Mr. Campbetj,. — An agricultural and dairy 
society? — Yes. • 

4471. The Chairman.— D o you use crushed oats as 
a food for milch cows? — Yes. 

4472. Do you think it is an economical food? — Yes. 
My brother is not convinced that feeding is paying; he 
is not satisfied on the point yet; he is keeping very 
careful accounts dealing with the matter. His milk is 
worth to him about 8 d. a gallon, and he is not satisfied 
that -8d. will pay for milk in the winter time. We do 
not sell the whole milk at all, but we sell the butter in 
London. The millc brings him in 8 d. a gallon. 

4473. As a result of the sale of the butter? — Yes, as 
the result of our working of the farm. 

4474. Do you sell butter that you produce at home 
through a co-operative society, or have you an inde- 
pendent market? — It is almost all sold through the 
parcel post in England. 

4474a. It is sold in order to secure the best financial 
results? — Yes. 

4475. And notwithstanding that fact, you have come 
to the conclusion that the result of that sale only gives 
a price equivalent to 8 d. a gallon for the milk? — Yes, 
but in addition to that, we have the separated milk, 
but that is the return of the new milk — 8 d. a gallon. 

4476. What is the net financial result of winter dairy- 
ing in your district? — I think that is the result — 8 d. 
a gallon for the milk. 

4477. What does your brother estimate is the value 
of your separated milk? — He said that he could not 
put” less than Id. a gallon on the separated milk. 

4478. And he did not feel disposed to put more? — 
No. 

4479. So that I may take it that the. .£ s. d. amounts 
to this, that that butter, sold in this particular way, 
through the highest market, which is ' above the ordi- 
nary market price, produces about 9 d. a gallon for 
milk, including Id. for separated milk? — Yes, in the 
winter time. 

4480. Lady Everard. — How many gallons of milk 
do you consider go to a pound of butter? — We have got 
one pound from two gallons, but that is exceptional. 

4481. The Chairman. — Have you Jerseys in that 
herd? — Yes, we have three. I think that two gallons 
■of milk to a pound of butter is unusual. 

It certainly is. 

4482. Lady Everard. — Do you not consider that if 
you could get a market for your milk that it would pay 
you better than to churn it into butter? — Yes, if I 
were near a town, but not in the circumstances of our 
farm. 

4483. The Chairman. — Does your creamery work in 
the winter months? — Yes. 

4484. What is the creamery price for milk at the 
present time? — In November it was 6d., and Decem- 
ber 6d. or Old. 

4485. And in the summer what would be the aver- 
age? — I think the average last year was 4-fd. a gallon. 

4486. When the creamery continues working in the 
winter time there must be a moderately large number 
of farmers who are following winter dairying? — It 
would be wintfer dairying in a limited sense, but I do 
not think we have many farmers who actually feed 
for winter dairying. 

4487. What I understand by winter dairying would 
be this, that a farmer who elects to keep a dairy farm 
would continue to supply milk for the whole twelve 
months, rather than for the six or seven months as 
practised in some Southern counties. Are there any 
creameries closed down in the winter in your district? 
— I do not know of any that are closed down during 
the. winter. There are fourteen auxiliary creameries to 
our creamery. 
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4488. The custom which prevails in your district 
differs from that which prevails in most of the southern 
counties? — I think so. We never work on Sunday. 

4489. What becomes of the Sunday’s milk? — It is 
churned at home to supply the families with butter 
and buttermilk. 

4490. Is that an invariable custom?— I think I may 
call it invariable. 

4491. The creameries do not receive milk on Sun- 
days? — No. 

4492. Of course, there is a very considerable reduc- 
tion in the quantity of butter produced in the creamery 
in the winter as compared with the summer? — Yes. 

4493. Can you give the Commission any idea of the 
quantity of butter produced in the winter months? — I 
cannot, but I can send you the information if it is im- 
portant. I can tell you about the whole year. 

4494. The reason why I put the question is this — 
I was anxious to know how far winter dairying was 
practised in that particular district? — We do not under- 
stand this exactly as winter dairying. 

4495. Cows are fed in your district to such an ex- 
tent as to enable the creameries to keep open in the 
winter months? — Yes. 

4496. This practice differs materially from the cus- 
tom in other districts, because there the creameries 
close down and do not do anything in the winter 
months, and the result is that there must be an 
enormous decrease in these districts. 

4497. Do the creameries sell new milk? — No, the 
farmers very strongly object to that — the milk suppliers 
and the creamery organisers do not like new milk to 
be sold at the creameries. 

4498. What would be the objection — would not the 
retail price of milk be more remunerative than turning 
the milk into butter? — I cannot tell the objection, but 
I asked the creamery manager if he did, and he said 
the committee of the creamery and the farmers would 
not like it. 

4499. Do the farmers sell milk? — I do not know of 
any who do. it. There are vendors of milk in the 
village of Killeshandra, as I have said. 

4500. What I wanted to know is this, supposing a 
man keeps three or four cows, and if there was a 
labourer resident in his district, could that labourer get 
a pint or a quart of milk from that farmer if he was 
willing to pay for it?— He might, if he paid for it. 
Some labourers keep goats. We sell milk to two 
people who are not resident on our farm. 

4501. They are working with you? — No. 

^ 4502. You oblige them by selling the milk to them? — 

4503. Does that custom prevail amongst people who 
are engaged in the same system of farming in which 
you are engaged? — Well, I do not know of any others 
around our district who are engaged in the same system. 

I think all the large farmers supply their own labourers 
with milk. 

4504. That is what I wanted to know?— I have not 
hoard of anyone who does not supply his labourers with 
milk.. I was told it was part of the contract. An 
outlying herd has generally a cow. 

4505. In view of that fact I take it there is not 
usually a scarcity of milk in your district?— Not in the 
sense of scarcity in Meath or Donegal. I do not think 
there is over the whole district a scarcity of milk in 
that sense. 

4506. I take it, it would rarely occur that a person 
who had money to buy milk could not procure it? — -I 
have been told that it does in the country three or four 
miles from Killeshandra. 

4507. But .you have not any actual knowledge of the 
fact yourself?— One man told me he has no milk from 
the time that one of his cows goes dry until the other 
begins to milk. 

4508. These would be. small farmers? — Yes. 

4509. It is owing to the fact that they keep a limited 
stock of cows that they have a limited supplv of milk, 
but they are all cowkeepers? — Yes. 

4510. I presume you mean that thev would not be 
without it entirely, but only have a limited supply?— 
They may be out of it for a few weeks, but they can 
get what would colour their tea from a neighbour. 

4511. Is the separated milk used as food to any 
considerable extent? — Not as much as we would like to 
have it used. We are advocating its use, and trying 
to get people to use it- We use it ourselves. \Ve 
think it a useful food. 
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4512. Do you think it is useful for children?— Not 
for infants. 

4513. I mean for growing children from three years 
and upwards. Do you think it is a useful food for 
them? — Yes, with other foods added to it. 

4514. Is it used to any considerable extent, do you 
think, by the people for children of that age? — It is 
used in making bread, and they use it in cooking, 
more or less, but not for drinking as much as they 
might. 

4515. Is there a prejudice against the use of it? — 
Yes, there was a great deal written about it, and a 
great many people spoke about it as not being useful, 
and there was an idea that calves would not do good 
on it, but that feeling is dying out. 

4516. And you think it is being more universally 
used than in the recent past? — I think the use of it 
as human food is growing, and that it is acknowledged 
that it is a good food for calves, and has no injurious 
results. I have heard the evidence of the gentleman 
who preceded me, and he spoke of the calves 
deteriorating, but I would like to know what these 
calves were fed on before the creameries were estab- 
lished. If they were fed on new milk it might make 
a difference, but if they were fed on buttermilk I do 
not see how that could be a more nourishing food for 
calves or children than separated milk. There is 
nothing removed from the separated milk but the 
impurities and the fats. Pure separated milk, with 
separated cream added back, must be a purer milk 
than any other. If you look into the separator after 
the separating is finished, I think you would be per- 
fectly astonished at the amount of filth that remained. 

4517. Do you think that a substantial number of the 
cottiers or labourers are deprived of a reasonable 
quantity of milk owing to the scarcity of it? — Yes, I 
think when their goats cease giving milk there is a 
scarcity. Nearly all the poor people keep a goat tied 
along the road, and these goats in our neighbourhood 
are of a very poor class. 

4518. Their period of lactation is very limited? — 
Yes. I went into one labourer’s house, and the 
woman told me that she had no milk at all now, and 
that her children were practically living on tea and 
Indian meal. 

4519. I am afraid we would not be very likely to pro- 
duce a very healthy population on that diet? — No. We 
put her in the way of doing better. Her husband had 
half an acre of oats attached to his cottage, and he 
was going to sell it, but we persuaded him to have it 
made into meal. 

4520. Do they use porridge among the humbler 
classes? — The farmers use it, but not the labourers. 

4521. The farmers use it, but the labourers not at 
all?— I would not say “ not at all,” but very little. 

4522. Is there a prejudice against the use of it? — 
They say the children like tea better, and they would 
have to get up very early in the morning to get the 
porridge ready for breakfast. Most of the labourers 
have to commence work at 8 o’clock, and have their 
breakfasts before that time, and it is quicker to boil 
a kettle and have tea than to prepare the porridge. 

4523. That discounts its general use? — It has some- 
thing to say to it. 


4524. The farmers who are not so much bound 1 
time as the labourers can afford to wait until tl 
porridge is prepared?— Yes, and they use it. 

4525. Lady Everard.— Y ou have got very litt 
fattening land in your locality? — On our farm of 2] 
acres we have not more than five acres of fattenir 
land. We have never taken to fattening as a rule 

I suppose all the calves reared in tl 
neighbourhood are sold as stores?— Since the creamei 
started they see the actual result of every gallon . 
milk, and we are trying to get them to keep their be 
heiters, and they are sometimes kept for cows, bi 
tne great bulk are sold as stores. 

4527. Do you find condensed milk is used in voi 
district? — Very little. J 

4528 Dr Moorhead.— T he land, of course, woii 
be suitable for tillage if you had sufficient labour ?- 
i su f.;? 011 1S a,most entirely yellow clay, and th; 
makes tillage more expensive as compared with tillai 
on limestone, and it is sometimes late in the year whc 
spring-ploughing can be done. 


4629. That would make the winter feeding a little 
more expensive?— Yes, if a farmer has sons of his 
own, and has not to employ labour, it might pay him 
to till, and we are experimenting on our own farm. 


4530. So far as you have gone you think that at 8d. 
a gallon it would not be a remunerative undertaking? 
— My brother said so to me eight or ten days ago, 
but we did not quite agree with him. 

4531. Mr. Campbell. — In your case you are paying 
for all your labour? — Yes, and ours is a farm where 
my brother is not always at home. 

4532. The Chairman. — You have an advantage on 
the other side that the product of the milk is sold at. 
a price higher than the ordinary producer would be 
likely to obtain. Can you tell me how much higher 
the price you get for your butter in this market is 
than the price that the creamery gets? — I cannot 
answer that question, because I would have to know 
the average price. 

4533. Does your price vary in the different seasons? 
— Yes, from November to May, and from May to 
November, but not from month to month. 

4534. You have a regular supply of customers? — 
Yes, we have a regular supply, and when our 
customers are on holidays we send our butter to the 
creamery. 

4535. Mr. Wilson. — I want to try and understand 
why this labourer you spoke of was unable to get milk. 
You said that the district is full of small farmers,, 
and that they all have milk, and that there is a big 
creamery in the district? — There are a number 
of farmers sending milk to the creamery, and the 
farmers have great reluctance to sell new milk. They 
do not like to sell it in small quantities. That par- 
ticular man I mentioned was unfortunately situated. 

4536. I would like to get your opinion as to why 
there should be an objection to sell new milk by the 
creamery from the farmers? — I cannot tell you why 
there is by the creamery. I asked the manager and 
he only said the farmers do not like it. 

4537. The point that I wanted to try and get at is, 
whether the small man, if he is buying the milk, pays 
more than your are getting? — No', that is the price 
winter and summer in our village— 8d. a gallon. Thev 
never raised it. 

4538. That is better than the creamery will give 
them? — They do not think it better in the winter; 
they get their separated milk back. I cannot really 
answer the question. The farmers will give milk to 
a- man in the case of illness, or if he wants it badly, 
without charge, but they have an objection to sell it. 
They are extremely good to one another, but they 
object to sell their milk. There was a large meeting 
in the village at .Killeshandra, and I asked the manager 
of the creamery if we could get three gallons of milk, 
and he said that there was a distinct objection to 
selling milk from the creamery'. 

4539. The hypothesis is that there is a shortage of 
milk in your district?— This labourer I spoke of was 
not near the village, where there is. a sufficient supply. 

4540. I do not want to speak of the exceptional case. 
There is in certain places a shortage of milk in your 
district? — Yes, but not in the village of Killeshandra, 
as far as I can find out. The farmers who send into 
the village have no shortage, but it is the people three 
or four miles out. 

4541. That is where the shortage is? — Yes, I cannot 
find any shortage in the village. I may explain that 
the creameries do not buy the milk from the farmers, 
but pay so much for their butter fat; but if the 
creameries were going to take a gallon of milk out of 
the farmer’s supply and sell it they would have to give 
a different price for that than for the rest of the milk, 
and that would complicate matters. 

4542. Mr. Campbell. — Are not the farmers very 
keen on getting back the separated milk for their 
calves? — Yes. 

4543. They will not sell the separated milk? — They 
will not sell milk at all, I think. 

4544. The Chairman. — Do you think the restrictions 
imposed by the Dairies and Milkshops 7 Order in any 
degree operate against the sale of milk by the 
farmers?— There has never been milk sold by the 
farmers in our district. I do not think it does. To 
sum up — my experience is, especially in the case of 
the. small farmers in our district, that there are certain 
periods when there is a scarcity of milk, and that 
casual labourers in the country find it very difficult to 
get milk, but that anyone residing in the village can 
get a supply of milk. There is just one other ihing 
I should like to say about the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order. I consider that our cowsheds are tremendously 
in need of inspection, but I think it is a pity that the 
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sanitary officer should not be made the medium o£ 
prosecution. The members of the District Council are 
all almost entirely drawn from the farmers whose sheds 
are liable to inspection. I have never read of any 
prosecution against people in my district for not 
keeping their cowsheds in proper condition. I think 
the medical officer would be more independent to order 
prosecutions than the District Council. If the Council 
obtain reports, they may take no action in regard to 
them, and that is the reason why I would like the 
power of prosecution put in the hands of the medical 
■officer rather than remain in the hands of the Council. 

4545. You think the medical officer should be 
empowered to order prosecution independent of the 
District Council? — I think so; that is the great blot 
on the Act — that it is being worked by the kind of 
people who are liable to have their own premises 
inspected 

4546. You are not, Miss Lough, the only person who 
has directed the attention of the Commission to that 
matter. Has anything been done by your Local 
Authority with regard to inspection — have they an 
inspector? — The Local Government Board, after a 
considerable time, sent down a notice that they 
would appoint an inspector independent of the 
Council, if the Council did not appoint one them- 
selves, and then there was a man appointed. I 
Tcnow myself one result which followed from that 
appointment. I visited a house which was beautifully 
kept, but there was a manure heap in the yard, and 
the woman said, “ I suppose we will have to remove 
it now that an inspector has been appointed.” 

4547. Mr. O'Brien. — I think you said that Id. per 
pint is the customary price for milk in your district? — 
Yes, in the village. 

■ 4548. Can you get a steady demand for milk — 
supposing that you were to sell milk all the year round 
instead of making butter of it? — The vendors in the 
village have a steady demand. 


4549. If you went into that trade yourself, instead 
of making butter, do you think you would get a steady 
demand? — If I could persuade the people to come to 
me instead of to their present suppliers I could. There 
is one big place where they go in for pure-bred cattle, 
and they are willing to provide the deficiency in the 
milk supply at the same price as it is sold at present. 

4550. You say that you worked out the value of your 
milk at 9J. a gallon altogether— the new milk and' the 
separated milk? — You mean the return to us? 

4551. What I want to get at is, is that taken off 
the extra wages? — No, that is the gross. 

4552. The value of your milk as drawn from the 
cow is 8d. a gallon. If you could sell your milk at 
8d. a gallon without any further handling than the 
milking and putting it into the tankard, it would pay 
you better than turning it into butter and sending it 
to London? — I suppose it would, but then you - would 
give up rearing your stock. Last year there was a 
big profit on pork, which we sold at over 60s. a cwt. 

4553. These are a sort of by-product of the milk? — 
Yes. 

4554. And if you sold your milk you would lose 
the by-products? — Yes. 

4555. Talking of the Dairies Order, has it made 
any difference in your district amongst all these 
auxiliary creameries— has it prevented any of the 
farmers from sending their milk to the creameries? — 
I did not know that farmers sending milk to the 
creameries were liable to inspection. 

4556. They are. — I have not heard of it making anv 
difference. 


4557. It has been maintained that it has affected 
the creameries in certain districts adversely by pre- 
venting the farmers from sending milk, because the-v 
would come under the Order?— I have not heard that 
stated. I did hear one person stating that it had 
affected the milk vendors. The milk supply in our 
district has steadily increaced to our creamery. 


4558. You say you use separated milk yourself for 

human consumption with good results? Yes. 

4559. Do you use it with oatmeal porridge? I do 

sometimes, but in the servants’ hall they use new 
milk; we use it largely for milk puddings. 


Miss Martha Loogh.— 25 th January, 1912. 

4560. Porridge is not a very general diet throughout 
the country? — It is amongst the farmers- 

4561. And they use separated milk with it? — I do 
not think so. There has been a great prejudice 
against it for use as human food, but that prejudice 
is dying out. 

4562. The Chairman. — And even the farmers 
suffer from the prejudice? — Yes, but they are gradually 
beginning to outlive it. 

4563. Mr. O’Brien. — I think we had evidence that 
oatmeal porridge used with separated milk adds 
greatly to the value of the separated milk? — Yes, I 
use it myself, because I do not like the rich milk. 

Our separated milk is very good. The servants would 
not take separated milk. They think that if it is 
cooked it might be alright, but they do not like un- 
cooked separated milk. 

4564. Mr. Campbell. — It is not as good as new 
milk? — No. 

4565. The Chairman. — But it is not as bad as they 
think it? — It is not. 

4566. Mr. O’Brien. — They drink skim milk? — No, 
they will drink buttermilk. 

4567. Though probably the food-value is less than 
that of the separated milk? — Yes, it must be less. 

4568. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Does fat bacon 
enter largely into the diet of the people? — No, the 
people have got out of the way of curing their own 
bacon. The American bacon is fat, but the lighter 
Canadian bacon is more used. 

4569. Is it not so fat as the American bacon? — No. 

4570. Is the American bacon used in the same way, 
that is by dipping the bread into it? — I do not know. 

4571. Is there a prejudice against goats? — No, 
there is not, but there is a prejudice amongst the 
larger farmers against them, on account of the 
destructive habits of the animal. My sister was in 
town in the winter and heard a good deal about goats. 

She is trying to persuade my brother to do something 
in that matter, but he has declined, and suggested to 
her that if she wanted to experiment with them she 
should take a farm of her own. 

4572. Is there a feeling of pride amongst the people 
that is operating against the keeping of the goat? — 

No, but there is a good deal you cannot understand in 
tlie small farmer. 

4573. Miss McNeill. — H as anything been done 
about the goats in your neighbourhood? — We heard 
of two new sires coming into the district, but we do 
not know where they are. Our rector told us that he 
saw a strange-looking goat recently. My sister intends 
to take up the question of goat-keeping. 

4574. Do you know the ordinary yield of a goat? — • 

A woman told me that her goat gives three pints a 
day, and she mentioned that fact with pride. 

4575. For how long? — About six months. 

4576. Mr. Campbell. — Three pints is very good?— I 
think it is unusually good. 

4577. The Chairman. — Was the 940 gallon cow 
reared on your own place? — Yes, we bred her our- 
selves. 

4578. Do you know anything about her mother’s 
milking qualities : did she come of a good line? — Yes, 
her mother was bought at a fair, but I cannot tell 
you very much about her, except that, being a good 
cow, she was watched and mated with this red 
Lincoln bull. She took first prize at our Show. She 
seems to have taken the colour of the red Lincoln 
bull, which was bought from the Department in 1900. 

Mr. Campbell. — The red Lincoln shorthorns have 
got rather a reputation for milk, and we bought a draft 
of them, and this one went to Killeshandra, and they 
are all from good cows with good records. 

4579. The Chairman. — Have you any other cows by 
this bull at the dairy at present? — We have a Jersey 
shorthorn, and her record was something over 800 
gallons a year, and then we had a third cow, but 
through careless milking her udder went wrong. The 
Jersey got the colour of the red Lincoln bull, but was 
nothing like it in size. 

4580. Have you ever tested the milk for butter fat? 

Her milk was so good that in the dairy she was 

better than the cow that gave 940 gallons. She was 
more profitable for the production of butter. 
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Mr. James H. M’Grane examined. 


4581. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. M’Grane, 
you are Inspector of Dairies in the South Dublin Rural 
District? — Yes. 

4582. Can you tell the Commission how many dairy 
herds there are in your bailiwick? — Sixty-nine regis- 
tered dairies. 

4583. These, I take it, are all outside the Circular- 
road? — Yes. 

4584. Are they purveying milk in the city — the 
owners of these dairies? — Not all. Those that purvey 
in the city have to put up a number which is obtained 
at the Public Health Offices in Castle-street. If they 
serve milk in Rathmines they have also to register 
there. 

4585. Do you find owners of dairy herds are, as a 
rule, willing to conform with the regulations laid down 
in the Dairies and Milkshops Order? — Yes, the great 
majority of them seem perfectly willing to comply with 
.•ill the rules and requirements that the Veterinary In- 
spector or myself require of them. There might be 
perhaps half a dozen that we have a little trouble 
with, but the great majority are quite willing to comply 
with the rules and act on the suggestions of the 
Veterinary Inspector and myself. 

4586. Will you kindly tell the Commission what con- 
ditions are necessary in order to secure registration — 
are any conditions laid down for that purpose? — There 
is a form to be filled in by the applicant. The cow- 
keepers make an application to the Rural District 
Council for a form to fill in. There are certain ques- 
tions in that form to be answered by the applicant, 
and when the form is sent on to the Rural District 
Council that is sent on to me to report on. 

4587. And you make an inspection of the premises? 
— Yes, on receipt of the application. 

4588. And if you should have any doubt as to the 
suitability of the premises, you refer it to the Veteri- 
nary Inspector? — Yes. 

4589. Do you ever suggest or require that structural 
alterations should be carried out before registration is 
granted? — Well, they never apply for registration until 
they start to carry on the trade. I don’t remember 
having any applications until the people have started 
the trade. In fact, some of them require to be brushed 
up to make them register. They have • frequently to 
make structural alterations in the sheds, such as con- 
creting, ventilation, sewers, and matters of that kind. 

4590. Do you find that they are always willing to 
conform with whatever improvements you think it 
desirable should be carried out? — Yes, they are fairly 
well disposed to carry out the improvements that we 
require of them. Of course, we make inspections 
with a view of knowing that the people engaged in the 
trade are clean — that their hands and persons are 
clean, and that they strain the milk. The great 
majority of them, particularly the richer men, seem to 
take special care in regard to the milk, using a double 
strainer — a cloth over the perforated wire strainer. 

4591. I take.it your visits are paid promiscuously? — 
Yes. We have no settled time for visiting the places, 
and I never observe a special order in regard to the 
inspection. 

4592. You have no fixed day or hour for calling on 
the cowkeepers? — No. I visit them every day except 
Thursdays. I know that on that day they are away, 
but on the other days they do not know when to ex- 
pect me. There is a further check on them by the 
Veterinary Inspector, who visits independently of me. 
Perhaps if I visited a man to-day, she Veterinary In- 
spector might visit him to-morrow. There is no ar- 
rangement between the Veterinary Inspector and my- 
self as to when we shall make our visits. 

4593. Do you think that the application of the regu- 
lations laid down in the Dairies and Cowsheds Order 
has, to your own knowledge, improved the conditions 
under which milk is produced? — There has been a vast 
improvement. Since I became Inspector the conditions 
are very much improved, both as to ventilation and as 
to the care of the animals and cleanliness. All the 
dairy keepers have water and soap for their men. 

4594. It has become a recognised custom to observe 
the conditions laid down in the Order, and you 
find those engaged in the trade willing to co-operate 
in carrying out these conditions?— Yes. We seldom 
drop on the very small people with one, or two, or three 
cows during the milking hour, but in regard to the 


larger men our visits aro mado when the milking is- 
«oing on— wo see the strainers and the workmen,, and 
we can examine their hands. 

4595. And the vessels into which the milk is poured? 
Yes. I give special instructions that these shall im- 
mediately be rinsed in cold water after the delivery 
of the milk and scalded afterwards We prefer the 
vessels to be first rinsed in cold water in order to take 
away the particles, so that the hot water may not dis- 
solve the fats that might remain. 

4596. And have you reason to believe that these con- 

ditions are observed?— Yes, we have every reason to 
believe that they are fairly well complied with by the 
dairy owners. .... 

4597. Do the workers engaged in the industry resent 
the introduction of new methods as compared with the 
old methods with which they were familiar?— We find 
there are no complaints. I suppose they would not 
think it right to complain to us. 

4598. Whatever their views are they keep them to 

themselves?— Yes. If we ask them anything, about 

the washing of their hands they appear to know that 
they should comply with this condition. 

4599. What I wanted- to get at was this— whether or 
not they had come to recognise that tho methods which 
they had practised in the past would not be permitted 
now? — They are quite well aware that the old methods 
would not be allowed to exist under existing circum- 
stances. I heard complaints from some of them that 
they could hardly carry on the trade with all the re- 
strictions. Occasionally I hear a grumble of that kind. 

4600. Have you given any consideration to the ques- 
tion of licensing as compared with registration, and, 
if so, would you • be in favour of licensing dairy 
keepers? — Well, I have not given any close thought to 
that. I don't know on what conditions the licence 
would be granted. 

4601. It has been suggested to this Commission that 
it would be desirable, in order to ensure the even more- 
rigid fulfilment of the conditions laid down, that 
licences should be issued to people engaged in the 
trade, and that the personal character of the individual 
who proposes to embark on the trade should be con- 
sidered in the first instance, and the suitability of his 
premises should also be taken into account and in- 
spected before the licence was granted to him? — I don’t 
think that that is necessary. The people seem fairly 
well disposed to produce the milk under reasonable con- 
ditions, and I do not know that licensing would be 
necessary. Already the price of milk is very high, and 
I don’t know that it would be well to hamper the 
dairymen too much while we feel certain that they 
produce milk under proper conditions. I don’t know 
that it would be well to impose any unnecessary hard- 
ships of that kind. 

4602. The suggestion is made in the interests of the 
public health — that it would procure the production of 
clean healthy milk, and that if further restrictions were 
imposed on the cowkeepers and that these conditions 
added to the cost of producing milk, obviously the ven- 
dors of the milk should be at liberty to vary their 
prices in accordance with the increased cost involved 
in the carrying out of the conditions imposed? — I think 
that that would have the effect of Banishing some 
people out of the trade, and if you limit the number of 
people carrying on the trade it would be reasonable to 
suppose that you would increase the price of milk, and 
already it seems to me that the price is rather pro- 
hibitive to the labouring classes. They find it difficult 
to make up their minds to . purchase enough milk at 
present for their own purposes. 

4603. I am anxious to have your view on that ques- 
tion, and the reason I put it to you is this,, that it 
has been suggested to the Commission that it would 
be a desirable condition to insert in the granting of the 
licences that the personal character of -the applicant 
and the circumstances surrounding the premises in 
which he proposes to carry on the trade should be taken 
into consideration before the licence was granted. 
Your opinion is that that would curtail the supply of 
milk and lessen the number of people carrying on the 
trade? — It would lessen the number carrying on the 
trade. They are at present grumbling with the regu- 
lations they have to comply with. They seem to think 
that the restrictions are rather harassing. I am not 
aware that a single case of infectious disease has been 
disseminated by milk produced in our district. I can- 
not call to mind a single case in which infectious dis- 
ease has been traced to milk in our district. 
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4604. You are speaking entirely of the Rural 
District? — Yes, only my own district. 

4605. You are familiar with the considerable rural 
area -where you reside yourself? — Yes. ; 

4606. And the other part of the county where your 
official duties take you? — Yes. 

4607. Is there any difficulty experienced by the 
labouring classes to secure a supply of milk for their 
families?— I am sure the supply is very considerably 
limited in a great many cases, and it is very much 
owing to the expense of the milk. Four-pence a quart 
for new milk makes a hole in a labourer’s wages. 

4608. What I wanted to know is this— supposing for 
the moment that no question of inability to pay for 
the milk entered into the matter, can a labourer, who 
has money to pay for milk, always procure it when- 
ever he wishes?— There are very few cases in which a 
man having money would not get it. The cow-keepers 
are fairly well distributed over the district with which 
I am acquainted — the districts of Palmerston, Clon- 
dalkin, and Rathfarnham. The dairies arc well 
sprinkled over the district. 

4609. Do all of these dairy -keepers sell milk in 
retail quantities at their dairy-yards? — Many of them 
do, but not all. A few of them send their milk to the 
Lucan Dairy and have no shops. 

4610. Do you know for what reason they refuse to 
sell by retail? — I don’t know that they absolutely 
refuse, but I suppose they don’t get custom enough 
to carry on a trade. 

4611. Because it has been represented to the Com- 

mission already, that where contracts are made for 
supplying wholesale the entire product of the milk of 
the herd to one individual, it in some degree limits 
the retail trade? — Yes. In those cases where the 

milk is sent from the premises of the cow-keepers 
to the Lucan Dairy these people don’t care to carry 
on a small retail trade. 

4612. Is it owing to the difficulty in collecting the 
money, or for what reason? — The chief reason would 
be that they don't like going to the bother of measuring 
out the milk in small quantities, and there would be 
a difficulty in a great many cases in collecting the 
money. Ready money is not always to be had. 

4618. Are there a number of goats kept by the 
labouring classes in your district? — There are a fair 
sprinkling of goats throughout the locality, but they 
are a dreadful source of friction between the land- 
owners and the labourers. In a great many cases they 
are a perfect nuisance, destroying the fences. I know 
a ease where the goats barked the hedges for half a 
mile along the road, and, of course, thereby destroyed 
them and destroyed the fences. The goats are a great- 
source of annoyance to landowners. I am only 
speaking of my own district. 

4614. In some districts in South Dublin you have 
groups of labourers’ cottages, notably on the Naas 
road? — Yes. 

4615. These have land attached to their cottages?— 
Most of them have. 

4616. Do these keep goats? — Some do and some 
don’t. 

4617. Do they get a regular milk supply, and, if so, 
from what source? — There are dairy -keepers in the 
district that supply them to a certain extent, but I 
don’t think they can get a sufficient supply. I cannot 
say that they get an ample supply. 

4618. You have never seen the milk-carts driving 
along to these cottages as you see them passing through 
Kilmaiuham? — I have never seen the milk-carts 
stopping at the doors. That is away from my district, 
but in my own immediate neighbourhood I see the 
gigs stopping at cottages along the road. 

4619. They do stop and give whatever supply the 
people are disposed to take? — Yes, in my own 
neighbourhood. I have ocular demonstration of that 
every day. 

4620. You said that some of the cow-keepers in your 
own district supply milk to the city and to Rathmines? 
— Yes. 

4621. Have you ever had any inquiry from the Local 
Authority in Rathmines, or from the Corporation of 
Dublin, as to the condition of a certain dairy in your 
locality,, from which it was alleged milk with germs of 
disease, or suspected of having germs of disease in it, 
had been supplied? — I have had no inquiry, but in 
my own district the Inspector from Rathmines, for 
instance, was sent out to inspect the dairy-yards for 
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some reason or other. The case that is most impressed 
on my mind is this — a dairy-keeper had not regis- 
tered in Rathmines, and the Inspector came out and 
inspected the place, and found it in perfect order. 
She told the proprietor of the dairy that she did not 
know whether action would be taken against him for 
not registering. Action was taken, and the proprietor 
was fined for not registering, but there was no fault 
found with the premises. 

4622. Do you think many people vend milk in your 
district who do not register? — No. 

4623. Would you bo the responsible officer for seeing 
that vendors were registered? — I am not the authority 
for registering. My duty is to report when an applica- 
tion is made for registration. Of course, if I knew 
persons who were selling milk without being registered 
f would tell them immediately that they were liable 
to a prosecution, and would make the fact known to 
the proper authority if they continued selling milk 
without being registered. 

4624. So you think that the number not registered 
would be very limited? — Yes. I have given evidence 
in cases where people did not register their premises, 
and convictions were made against them. 

4625. Is buttermilk available among the poorer 
classes in your district? — To a limited extent. They 
don’t get it from the dairy people. The eowkeepers 
don’t churn as a rule. They prefer selling their milk 
as it comes from the cow. 

4626. Your experience is very considerable in this 
district? — Yes I have an experience as inspector and 
also as a resident iii the country all my lifetime. 

4627. Have you ever known a case in which an out- 
break of infectious disease had been traced to the milk 
supply? — No. I am not aware that any infectious 
disease broke out in my district from that cause. I 
don’t know what may happen in Dublin. 

4628. What I wanted to know is this, has the 
question ever arisen that the milk supply was 
suspected of being the cause of an infectious disease ? — 
I don’t think there has been a ease of infectious 
disease attributable to the milk in any place where 
our milk is sold : but one of the first steps that would 
be taken would lx- to send an inspector to inspect the 
premises from which the milk came. 

^ 4629. Has that been done in your own district? — 

4630. Have the Rathmines Inspectors come into 
your district for the purpose of seeing the conditions 
under which the milk was produced? — I am not aware. 
I have frequently heard that someone from the city 
came to inspect the dairy-yards where disease occurred 
among the families supplied with the milk. 

4631. That is what I want to know ; have the Local 
Authority, where infectious disease was found to exist, 
come into your district for the purpose of examining 
the source of supply? — Yes. 

4632. Have you known of it being done? — I have 
heard of it being done — that Dr. Russell or someone 
from the Corporation was out. 

4633. You have not been called upon, in consequence 
of these visits, to suggest any alteration in the 
premises or in the conditions under which the milk 
was produced after these inspections? — No. I suppose 
the premises were found to be alright. I have never 
been called upon to take action as a result of these 
visits or inspections. 

4634. Have you known medical officers from the city 
to come out to your district for the purpose I have 
stated? — I have heard of them being out. I have been 
told that they were there. 

4635. And their visits have not resulted in any 
practical steps being taken for the improvement of the 
conditions under which the milk was produced?— No. 

I remember no case where we were called on to make 
any alterations in the conditions under which the 
milk was produced. 

4636. Do many of the cow-keepers in your district 
supply large institutions in the city?— A few of them 
do. A number of them supply the Lucan Dairy, and 
some supply hospitals and hotels. 

4637. Does any milk come into your district for 
distribution that is not raised in the district— does any 
come by rail? — No. It is to Dublin it would come 
by rail. None of it comes into my district by rail. 

4638. And no duty is imposed on you. to make any 
inspection of the conditions in which the milk is re- 
ceived at the stations? — No. 
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4639. That, I suppose, would be for the City 
Authorities? — Yes. We often hear complaints that it 
is a hardship on milk producers in our district that 
they must comply with all the conditions laid down 
in the Dairies and Cowsheds Order and that the people 
in the country are sending in milk without supervision 
such as is exercised in Dublin. 

4640. That is a cause of complaint among the cow- 
keepers of the City and County of Dublin — that they 
are obliged to conform with the regulations of the 
Dairies and Milkshops Order and that other people may 
compete with them in whose district the Order may 
not be in operation at all? — Quite so. Our people are 
complaining that they are competing with people who 
are under no inspection, or who are not required to put 
their premises into proper condition. 

4641. Dr. Moorhead. — What do you consider a fair 
remunerative price to produce milk at — what ought the 
milkman get for his milk? — The dairymen insist 
that they are working at a loss if they don’t get 4 d. 
a quart. Last year it was more expensive on the 
dairymen than it was in other years. 

4642. In your opinion would they have a profit at a 
lower price than 4 <7. a quart? — I don’t think so. That 
is the general opinion that I hear. 

4643. There are no creameries in your district? — No. 

4644. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to know your ex- 
perience about tuberculosis in the dairy trade? — I had 
very large experience at the time when pleuro-pneu- 
monia was in existence, with Mr. Lawlor, who was the 
Inspector of the South Dublin Union at that time. I 
was a valuer to him. I saw every case of pleuro- 
pneumonia that occurred then, and that brought under 
my notice the cattle affected with tuberculosis, so that 
I got a great deal of experience that a person not in 
the same position could not have got- 

4645. What would be your views as to the propor- 
tion of the dairy cows of the present day that suffer 
from tuberculosis? — I think we are very free from it in 
my district. 

4646. That is to say that you rarely or never dis- 
cover a diseased cow? — It is quite a rare thing to dis- 
cover a cow in my district palpably affected. There 
might be a great many animals in the district that 
would not pass the test if it were applied. 

4647. I am speaking of the palpably diseased cows? 
—We are particularly free from tuberculosis in our 
district. 


4648. Have you any idea what happens to the cows 
that get tuberculosis — are they sold off? — The cattle 
seem to be very healthy, and it is the Veterinary In- 
spector who would have to act; and I believe the prac- 
tice is that he would advise the owner to dispose of 
the cow as soon as possible. The Veterinary Inspector 
could give you more information on that point than I 
could. 

4649. You are in charge of a country district? — I am. 

4650. Is that a district to which the townspeople 
send their cows to graze during the summer? — Yes. 
The cattle go out for five or six months — from April to 
November. 


4651. During the winter months these cows are not 
under your supervision? — No. 

4652. What amount of supervision is given to that 
type of animal in the summer time when she is on 
grass in the country?— The cows are put out on the 
fields night and morning. They are never housed at 
all there. They have plenty of air space and are re- 
moved from manure heaps. The only thing that could 
happen there would be that the men would not strain 
the milk or keep their hands clean ; but the things that 
we have to take particular notice of are absent when 
the cows are on grass. The question of air space or 
the removal of the manure heap or anything like that 
does not, of course, arise. 

4653. Mr. O’Brien. — You say that the people want- 
ing milk, such as the labourer, would probably be able 
to get it without much difficulty if they had the money 
and wished to buy it?— Anyone who is prepared to pav 
the price can get it. 


4654. And you think it is more a matter of price 
Chan anything else?— Yes. I think the people do not 
think that the milk is worth parting with so much 
money for. 

4655. They do not recognise the food value of it? 


4656. You do not think it is because they would be 
expected to go out for it at an hour that would be in. 
convenient to them? — The hour would not be so in- 
convenient to them. Those who keep cows out in the 
country, their cars go out to deliver milk, say, at 7 
o’clock, and that would be a very convenient hour for 
families to procure milk for breakfast. 

4657. But they would have to go and fetch it them- 
selves? — They would have to go to the premises of the 
cowkeeper. 

4658. Don’t you think that is one of the difficulties 
— that they don’t think it worth while going perhaps 
half a mile for the milk. From the evidenco we had, 
it appears that the townspeople won’t go across the 
street if they can get the milk delivered to them?— - 
Children are sent for the milk. Almost every morning 
I pass by the premises of one prominent dairy keeper 
in my district, and I see children sent with jugs to the 
door and the people seem to have messengers enough 
to go for the milk. I don't believe that the bulk of the 
labourers set a duo value on the milk. There are other 
things they prefer to the milk. 

4659. They only look on it as colouring for tea ex- 
cept for the children? — Yes. It is only for colouring 
tea that they use it. They don’t use it for stirabout. 
That is out of the fashion. Bread and tea are their 
main support. They are living a good deal better than 
they did. A great many of them would not have break- 
fast without a rasher, but I think milk is a negligible 
quantity with most of them. 

4660. In the case of these cows that are housed in 
the city for half the year and go out to your district 
on grass during the summer and are milked out in the 
country, what facilities have the men for cleaning their 
hands when on the fields? — Where there are cows kept 
there must always be water to wash their hands. 

4661. There is always a supply of water for wash- 
ing their hands? — Yes. They must have water for 

the cows. 

4662. We have heard that in a summer such as we 
had last year the water was very scarce, and what 
facilities would they have then for cleansing their 
vessels? — Cows cannot exist without water. They 
must get it. The men live on the farm where the 
cows graze, and there are none of these places quite 
destitute of water. 

4663. Are the milkers housed? — They sleep out on 
the farm where the cows are grazed, except the land is 
very near the suburbs. 

4664. Are they housed in actual houses?— They 
sometimes live in barns and cottages — it depends on 
the accommodation on the farm, but the men must 
always be provided with sleeping accommodation where 
they are any distance from the suburbs. 

4665. You are satisfied that they do get proper facili- 
ties for washing their hands, and particularly for wash- 
ing the vessels?— Any of them that came' under my 
notice have an ample opportunity of cleansing their 
vessels and hands. In fact, they have water for all 
these purposes. I do not know any place where thev 
have not. 

4666. Have they places for boiling water and scald- 
ing the cans?— Yes. Very often they cook their meals 
where they sleep. These people all bring in the milk 
into Dublin and the field cans are supposed to be 
cleansed in the shops. 

4667. The churns or cans would be cleansed when 
they came into the depot?— Yes. It is very much to 
the dairyman’s own interest to keep the vessels clean, 
because if the milk was in a bad state it would tell on 
them. I think the vendors are alive to the necessity 
of seeing that their vessels are in proper order. 

4668. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Do they use pre- 
servatives on the dairy farm— do they put things into 
the milk for the purpose of preventing it getting sour? 

I cannot say that. I know some of them refrigerate 
the milk on the farm. 

4669. How?— With an apparatus. 

4670. You are not aware that they put boracic acid 

or other preservatives into the milk?— No. They 

might do it without my knowing it. I think it is prob- 
able that some of them put perhaps colouring stuff 
into the milk, but I don’t know whether they use pre- 
servatives. They would not be likely to take me into 
their confidence in that matter. 

4671. Miss McNeill. — A former witness stated that 
some dairymen sending in milk into Dublin took back 
in their cans waste from hotels?— I never heard of such 
a case. You allude maybe to pig-feeding? 
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4672. Yes. — I don’t think such a thing would hap- 
pen ns to bring pig-feeding back in the vessels that 
brought in the milk. 

4673. It was definitely stated here. — I would be 
vory much surprised if such a thing could be proved. 


I have seen people occasionally, but not in my own 
district, bringing in refuse, but not in the vessels that 
had contained the milk. I don’t believe it is at all 
likely. 


Mr. J. D. Richardson, 

4674. The Chairman— Y ou are a practising Veterinary 
Surgeon in the City and County of Dublin? — Yes. 

4675. And you are also Veterinary Inspector for the 
North and South Dublin District Councils? — I am. 

4676. Can you tell the Commission how many 
dairies there are registered in the Southern district? — 
Sixty-nine, and seventy in the North District. 

4677. What number of cows would these herds 
embrace? — 1,760 in the South and 1,060 in the North 
Rural District. 

4678. In the summer season, of course, you have 
almost the entire herd of dairy cows in Dublin grazed 
in these two districts? — In the three districts. 

4679. North and South Dublin? — Yes, and 

Balrothery. 

4680. There are not so many going to Balrothery, 
only to the Southern end of it? — Yes. 

4681. Do you make regular inspections of the dairy- 
yards in your district? — Yes, once a mouth. 

4682. What is your experience with regard to the 
number of tuberculous animals in the herds — has the 
number increased or diminished? — There has been an 
increase of 150 in the South and of over 100 in the 
North Rural Districts for the year 1911. 

4683. That seems rather an alarming increase. Did 
any particular circumstance lead up to it? — Some of 
the dairy-owners got large contracts, and increased 
their stock. 

4684. And they bought the cows indiscriminately, do 
you mean? — They bought more cows. 

4685. I am not talking about the general increase 
in the dairy herds, but about the number of tuber- 
culous animals? — There are very few tuberculous 
animals in my district. The increase that I spoke of 
is the increase in the number of milch cows in the 
South and North Districts, not the increase of the 
number of tuberculous animals. 

4686. I am very glad to hear that, because you 
startled me. Do you think the number of diseased 
animals in your district has diminished or increased? — 
They have diminished. 

4687. Have you, in the discharge of your duties from 
time to time, drawn the attention of owners to cows 
that you suspected of being affected with tuberculosis? 
— I have. 

4688. What course is followed with regard to them? 
— -Any cattle I have a suspicion of I take from the 
healthy stock and put them on one side, and with the 
owner’s consent I test them. 

4689. With the tuberculin test? — Yes, and when 
they react badly the cattle are slaughtered. 

4690. Where — at the Abattoir? — No, at O’Keeffe’s, 
at the owner’s own request. They get no compensation 
whatever for the cattle that arc slaughtered. 

4691. No compensation? — No compensation. 

4692. Is not the Local Authority empowered to give 
compensation? — No, they have no power in the Rural 
districts. 

4693. Is it not given in the City? — It is given in 
the City, but not in the County. 

4694. I was not aware of that. I was rather under 
the impression that the same rule prevailed in the City 
and County, and that it was possible for the Inspector 
to give compensation up to 61.0? — Yes, in the City, 
but not in the County. 

4695. No such powers exist for giving compensation 
in the County? — No. 

4696. So that in reality the animal that is subjected 
to the test and found to be affected with tubercle 
is actually slaughtered with the consent of the owner? 
— Yes, the “ piners. " 

4697. Will you tell us how many of such cows you 
have condemned to slaughter, say, in the last five 
years? — Within the last year, six altogether. 

4698. In the South Dublin district? — Four were 
slaughtered in the North and two in the South Rural 
Districts during 191.1. 

4699. Do you make an inspection of the, carcasses 
after the slaughter? — Yes. 

4700. To see if there were tubercular lesions? — Yes. 

4701. And you found them? — I did. 


M.R.C.V.S., examined. 

4702. Mr. Wilson. — I t is quite legal for the sanitary 
authority, whether in the County or City, when he 
orders the destruction of a cow to give compensation. 

4703. The Chairman. — T his is the passage to which 
Mr. Wilson refers: — “ Any sanitary authority may, if 
they see fit, cause to be slaughtered any milch cow 
that is certified by a veterinary surgeon to be affected 
with tuberculous disease of the udder ”? — The cattle 
to which I refer are not cattle with tuberculosis of the 
udder. 

4704. You are differentiating between tuberculous 
udders and animals suffering from general tuberculosis? 
— Yes. 

4705. Have you found animals suffering from 
general tuberculosis, and having tuberculous udders? 

4706. Has the number been large? — Out of 100 
affected with tuberculosis only three might be affected 
in the udder. That is very rare. 

4707. Mr. Campbell. — H ave you read that. Is it 
your own experience? — Yes. 

4708. Have you examined 100 cows? — I have. I 
test for the majority of the large dairy-owners in the. 
County of Dublin. I tost four hundred or five hundred 
cattle every year. 

4709. Is this three per cent, of the animals that have 
reacted? — Oh, no. Supposing you had 100 cows 
affected with tuberculosis, only three of that number 
would be affected with tuberculosis of the udder. 

4710. How would you be sure of that? — You would 
want to examine a cow with a bad udder microscopic- 
ally. 

4711. Do you follow up the slaughter of all these 
animals? — The dairy people get their cows tested. I 
do not follow these up. 

4712. Which cattle do you follow up? — Only the 
ones that are piners. 

4713. You say that there are three per cent, out of 
one hundred affected in the udder? — Yes. 

4714. And I asked you did you examine all these 
cattle, and you said you had examined hundreds of 
them? — I have tested hundreds. 

4715. But you have not followed up a hundred piners 
to see whether three or four per cent, were affected 
in the udder? — No, I never saw a hundred piners. 

4716. So that the information you gave us must be 
hearsay information, and not information of your own 
knowledge? — The matter that I would like to explain 
is that I have tested a good many cattle. A good 
many of the large dairy -owners get their cattle tested. 
I do not follow these up. 

4717 How many animals did you say were 
slaughtered — dairy cows? — Very few', perhaps five or 
six in the year. 

4718. So that you are not in a position to say what 
percentage of them have tuberculosis of the udder? — I 
have seen very few affected that way. 

4719. Mr. O’Brien. — What he said w’as that from 
the animals he has seen, from inspection and from 
making the tuberculin test, about three per cent, of 
these may have tuberculous udders? — Yes. 

4720. In the course of his business he has examined 
very many hundred cattle, and out of these hundreds 
of cattle about three per cent, may have tuberculous 
udders? — That is so. 

Mr. Wilson. — T hat is a very large order. 

Mr. Campbell. — M y point was that, not having an 
opportunity of seeing the animals slaughtered, he coula 
not tell what the percentage of the cows affected in 
the udder was. 

4721. The Chairman. — H ave you ever condemned a 
cow' for having clinical tuberculosis of the udder? — No. 

4722. You have not seen such a cow in your district? 
—No, not in the district. 

4723. But you have seen it in your practice? — I 
have. 

4724. You have seen such cows? — Yes. 

4725. Do you make an examination of the cows in 
order to ascertain whether their udders are in a healthy 
condition? — I examine all the udders of the cattle in 
my district. 
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4726 Do you find them suffering from any disease 
of the udder at all? — Sometimes I find mastitis, and 
they may get injuries from one cow standing' on 
another — any kind of mechanical injury to the udder. 

4727. Do they ever suffer from ulcers on the paps? 
— Yes. 

4728. Have you ever been obliged to suspend the 
sale of the milk from animals affected with such ulcers? 
—Yes. 

4729. Do you find the owners of the cows are anxious 
to assist you by destroying the milk and not selling it? 
— Yes. 

4780. Do you find them willing to cany out the 
directions you give them in that respect?— Yes, they 
arc very willing. 

4731. Have you had any difficulty' in ensuring that 
the animals are kept in proper conditions with regard 
to air space and such things in the housing? — No, they 
do these things very satisfactorily. 

4732. You have not had trouble in securing the 
enforcement of the conditions laid down in the Dairies’ 
and Milkshops Order?— No. 

4733. Have you given any consideration to the 
question of licensing? Do you think that it would be in 
any degree helpful to you in the discharge of the duties 
imposed on you? — I think if the owners were licensed 
it would do a great deal of good. 

4734. You would be in favour of licensing? — I would. 

4735. Would j'ou go so far as to take into your 
purview in granting the licence the personal character 
of the applicant? — I would. I think there are some 
people in the trade who should not be in it at all. 

4736. You would follow in some degree the principle 
laid down in the liquor trade, that the character of 
the applicant in the first place should be satisfactory, 
and that the premises in which he proposes to carry 
on his trade should be suitable? — Yes. 

4737. Have you ever known any representative of 
a local authority in whose district milk was supplied 
from your own area come in to ascertain under what 
conditions the milk is produced? — I have 

4738. In case there had been an outbreak of con- 
tagious disease suspected to have been caused by im- 
pure milk, they go out and examine the premises and 
see that they are alright? — Yes. We never traced any 
disease to the milk in our district. 

4739. And you have never been called upon to carry 
out any alterations or changes in the conditions 
present in your district by reason of these inspections? 
— No. 

4740. Do you attend the Dublin market? — Yes, 
nearly every Thursday. 

4741. Do you make inspection of the dairy cows 
exhibited there for sale — of course, I know that you 
have no official position that would enable you to do 
so? — Not for nine years, but I had for seven years. 

4742. I should like to know your opinion as to 
whether or not you believe that the class and character 
of the cows exhibited there for sale are better or 
worse than they used to be?— I think we had better 
cattle ten years ago — a better class of cattle. 

4743. A good many of these cattle are sold for 
export? — The majority of the cattle at present do not 
see the market at all. 

4744. They are sold for export without putting their 
feet into the markets at all? — Yes. 

4745. Mr. Wilson . — And these would be the best 
•cattle? — Yes. 

4746. What do you think accounts for the remark 
which you made just now, that the same cattle are 
not seen in the market at present— is it because of 
the way in which they are sold? — Yes. 

' _ 4747. The Chairman.— T hey are sold in the lairs, 
though it is contrary to the law, and do not go to 
the markets at all?— Quite so. 

4748. Do you. know whether or not any inspection 
Hi made ot the conditions under which the milk is 
drawn from the cow, or the milk vessels kept whilst 
tiie cows are on grass in the summer months? — As far 
as I am aware, there is no inspection made when the 
cows are on grass. In fact, last summer I knew some 
grass farms to which water had to be drawn three 
miles ; there was no water on the farms. 

4749. Is it not part of your duty to make an 
inspection of the cows when out on grass, as it is when 
they are housed during the winter months?— No, it is 
not, unless they are reported for some contagious 
disease. 

4750. It is no part of your duty to' go and examine 
•a new herd or cows that are sent out for grazing pur- 


poses into your district? — No, it is not part of my 
duty. 

4751. Your duties are restricted entirely to the cows 

that are kept in the district during the entire year? 

4752. No other officer of the Council makes any 
inspection of the cows during the grazing period in the 
summer? — Not so far as I know. 

4753. Do you know whether or not those engaged 
in the milk trade — I mean the workers, are more 
cleanly in their habits than they were, say, a decade 
ago? — They are more cleanly than they were. They 
are all very clean now. And there are arrangements 
for washing their hands and cleaning the vessels. 

4754. Are all these precautions taken in the rural 
dairies which you inspect?— Yes. 

4755. Do the milkers wear overalls? — No; only in 
three dairies in the South Rural District do they do 
that. 

4756. It is not made a stringent condition, the 
wearing of these overalls in all dairies?— No. 

4757. I take it this is one of the permissive powers 
in the Order, that the local authorities may or may not 
insist on these being worn? — Yes. 

4758. You are familiar with the term “ typhoid 
carriers ” in human beings? — Yes. 

4759. Do you think that it would be an unreason- 
able exaction to insist that all who are engaged in the 
milk trade should be subjected to tbe Widal test, to 
ascertain whether they are typhoid carriers or not? — I 
thiuk they should. 

4760. You do not think it would be an unreasonable 
condition to impose? — I do not think it would. 

4761. No case has ever come under your observation 
in the discharge of your duty in North and South 
Dublin, in which you have found a cow suffering from 
a visibly tuberculous udder? — No. 

4762. And if such an animal should come under your 
observation, and that you thought danger would arise 
from the use of her milk, what action would you take? 
— I would stop the milk of that ccw, and report to my 
authority. 

4763. Have you ever ordered slaughter in this in- 
stance and paid compensation? — No. 

4764. No such ease has ever arisen in vour district? 
—No. 

4765. And you have had cows slaughtered that you 
believed were suffering from general tuberculosis, and 
these were slaughtered absolutely without any compen- 
sation being paid? — Yes, and by the owners’ consent. 

4766. And you think that it’ is possible that only a 
small percentage of the number which had been 
slaughtered would have tuberculous udders? — A very 
small percentage. 

4767. Lady Everard. — I see you stated in the sum- 
mary of your evidence, that a large supply of milk is 
conveyed to Dublin daily from many dairies of Ireland 
by rail, and that the owners of this supply are not all 
inspected by a veterinary inspector^ and" that conse- 
quently it is an open question as to the condition of 
the milk? — Yes. I have nothing to do with the milk 
that comes into the city. 

4768. Dr. Moorhead.— Do you believe tuberculosis 
could be cured in a cow?— I do not believe so. 

4769. You have- never tried any treatment with 
tuberculin? — I have tested with tuberculin. 

4770. Do you think it possible that the disease could 
be cured by tuberculin? — I do not think so. 

4771. You have never tried any systematic treatment 
for the cure of tuberculosis? — No. 

4772. Mr. Wilson— I see you state in your sum- 
mary of evidence that in your district there are several 
of the large owners who make a lule of allowing their 
cattle out on grass for a few hours daily in the winter, 
and that they also have them tested for tuberculosis, 
and that the reacters are separated at once and dis- 
posed of? — Yes. 

4773. Do you know how many cattle are represented 
by these herds that are free from disease?— I do five 
sheds in the South Dublin Rural District every year. 

4774. How many cattle in each shed?— One hundred 
in some of them. 

4775. Would they run to 300 cows in the five sheds? 
— Yes. 

47/6. Of these three hundred cows there are none 
that would react to the tuberculin test?— Twenty to 
twenty -five out of each hundred would. 

4777. The ones that are left would not react?— No. 

4778. And these are exclusively in these large ahodf 
to which j'ou' have referred? — Yes. 
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4779. For how long is this going on? — Five years. 

4780. What is done with the reacting cows? — They 
• are put into a large shed on the same farm. They are 
isolated. 

4781. Are the owners satisfied that they can make 
their milk trade pay? — Yes, perfectly. 

4782. These are commercial sheds? — Yes, the 
majority of these cattle in my district are out for about 
four hours every day in the winter time. 

4783. People are applying the test in that way when 
they are renewing their stock? — They keep the new 
ones until they are tested. 

4784. They are not tested at the expense of the men 
from whom they are bought? — Some people will not 
buy until the animals are tested. 

4785. Is it possible in Dublin Market to buy a cow 
subject to the guarantee of passing tuberculin test? — 
Yes. 

4786. Do you test them as a matter of fact? — Yes. 

4787. In the market place? — No. 

4788. Where? — In my own yard. 

4789. Do these cows come in from the country? — 
From the fairs. 

4790. They are brought to your premises, and you 
test them? — When the man gets them he keeps them 
for a couple of days until they calve, and they are 
tested. I make these tests for private customers and 
institutions. 

4791. Mr. Wilson. — I am afraid I have got astray. 
I am speaking of the five sheds of cattle? — These are 
dairymen’s cattle; it is these I am talking about. 

4/92. You say that the men who own these sheds go 
into the market and buy cows? — Yes. 

4793. At whose expense is the cow tested?— At the 
owner’s expense. 

4794. At the dairymen's expense? — Yes. 

4795. I wanted to know whether it was possible for 
a dairyman to buy a cow in the Dublin market subject 
to the passing of the tuberculin test? — Private owners 
can buy them. 

4796. It is of dairymen I am speaking?— The dairy- 
men cannot. 

4797. The dairyman in business cannot buy a cow 
subject to a guarantee from the seller? — No. 

4798. In point of fact, having bought these cows 
they put them into isolation sheds and you test them 
cow?— Yes 71 ” 611 S expense ’ and - you re i ect the reacting 

4799. These cows are brought 
springing?— Yes. 

4800. You test them after calving?— Yes 

mSft y 1 " 1 to milk?- 

4 bat is a question I cannot answer. 

milk°«ioS' do ” l . suggest that that 

milk should be put down the sewer?— No; the cow is 
fattened off and sold. 

son?— Yef' Wil son.— A fter finishing her milking sea- 
,,id ' J0U broueht 
4p°»s?iS goS^kVZeMS 6 7fi; 

ma.LS, ?h„«d,‘ he d “‘" m “‘ h ™ i- as 

, 4 , 8 ° 6 :, He not let it be known that you had 
tested the animal? — No. • ,ou nacI 

4807. There are five sheds, you said that 

f-om tuberculosis?— Yes. ■ ’ - aro free 

4808. Is this private information you are giving us 
ean we have the names of the places?— Yes” the 

£n%IH ^S e Mr b0t M^! 

IT,' sSS£* ; “ d Th " Bo “' Company , Ball?. 

jfc** h ™ to 


i at the time they are 


Mr. J. D. Richardson. — 25tfc January, 1912. 

4810. You do not test any in the North Dublin 
Union? — Yes, one for the Bottle Dairy Company. 

4811. You test no dairy herds there? — I tested one 
dairy herd in the North Rural District. 

4812. How long have these people been getting their 
herds tested? — For four years. 

4813. What percentage do you find are reacters? — 

About 25 per cent. 

4814. That is low, is it? — From 25 to 30 per cent. 

It depends on whether the cows are old or not. 

4815. Do they breed from these cows that are tested? 

—No, they get rid of them as soon as they possibly can. 

4816. When you have tested these cows, and they 
are separated, is it a quite distinct shed that they are 
put into? — Yes. 

4817. Are the sheds of such a size that one holds 
three-quarters of the cows? — In some cases there are 
seven sheds. Of course, they have not all the same 
number of cows. I test the cattle up in the Viceregal 
Lodge and also for Lord Iveagh. 

4818. Mr. O’Brien.— Y ou say, in your summary of 
evidence, that several of the owners make it a rule to 
allow their cattle out on grass for a few hours daily 
m the winter time? — Yes. 

4819. What do you mean by saying that this 
undoubtedly adds to the quality of the milk — in what 
1™? w ™ ld Ifc aff ect it? Would it increase the butter 
fat?— These cattle that I test are kept in on the day 
I test them, and they lose a certain quantity of milk 
and they say the quality of it would not be so good, 
owing to the fact that the cow is kept inside. 

4820 Mr. Wilson.— I s that not the ordinary loss of 
milk that accompanies any change in the habits of 
cattle? — Yes. 

4821. Mr. O’Brien. — I want to know what you mean 
by saying it improves the quality of the milk?— I think 
a little grass would add to the quality of it. 

4822. You say lower down here, “ I have experienced 
many eases where dairy farmers had to convey water to 
the cattle under great difficulties;” and further on you 
say, ■ Another source of contamination is washing 
milk cans in streams which are sometimes polluted 
witn sewage; also allowing too much manure to 
accumulate on the premises, and having the outdoor 
drams improperly flushed.” Is not this the same dis- 
trict as Mr. MGrane is in— is he not the dairy in- 
sp f 0 ^?- Z do districts, North and South Dublin. 

48^4. We got from him that there was always plenty 
of water for washing purposes, and things of that sort? 

—Not in the North side. I may tell you that in the 
North side they have only a very inferior water supply. 

They have only the river there, and the supply is 
questionable. 

4824. Yon B aj_" I am aware in the counter moat 
of the milk goes to the creameries, and it is quite 
natural that the city must suffer, and that milk is sold 
in Dublin at a price that it could not be produced for 
notwithstanding the limited supply.” I do not know 
what you mean by that?— This milk is sold in the town 
at 6 d. a quart. 

«25. Tliat ia not milk?-It ia aupposed to bo. 

milt m VIS- th ?‘ ■”!?* JOU is flu* ao-calied 

milk in Dublin ia sold at a price which shows that 
lfc P° ss »bly be milk? — Quite so. 

— * h ? 7 ho ^’ do y° u find that when the cows 
aie sent out into the country from the city during 
the summer months, the milkers have water tor 
slTtoaf 8 thClr h ? Dds aU<1 t he utensils? I think you 
489S R f S UOt Con ! e , l | nder y° ur inspection?— No. 

4828. But you would have probably noticed?— In 

S0 4829 P There ™ u tbe ™ ter was very scarce. 

4829. There would not be facilities for boiling water 

£ ^““laSabS” “ d “ °“ ? - 1 "” l “** ™' d 

inspection— do a -\ou b (mly b in^sj^ct S animal's^— ThaMs^all^ 


. Ml - J - J - Cronin examined 

Hie Chairman. — A re vou ensured ti>„ 
ade in Dublin tdt,. n / “ engaged m the milk 4836. Do 


trade in Dublin, Mr. Cronin?— Yes? 

4 fm‘ R° r ll0 "' Io “g ? -Over four years. 

I hndfi, D ° 'Ii 0U j ve ! n the district of Ranelagh? I do 

1 had five other dairies in the City of Dublin 

ro " •"* 

1 


2oon JUU , ta K. ia milk aud retail it?— Yes. 

4837 From what districts do ycu get it as a rule?— 
l'rom the city and Rathmines. * Since I was asked to 
give evidence here, I prepared this book of notes as to 

thLe firsts 6 “ + 5 - k business ' I think that 

™ H l ll f K ’ interesting particulars in if that I 
Aaaa 1 k® to bnn S und er your notice. 

4848. Do you suggest that you should read these for 

” d ** 
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Mr. .1. .1 . Cronin.— 25 th January, 1912. 

4839. Certainly. — Having read the reasons why you 
are investigating the alleged scarcity of milk in some 
parts of Ireland, I venture to suggest that most of the 
fault lies and is based on ignorance as to how to man- 
age the farm and the stock. The first step that should 
be taken is to educate the farmer as to the best methods 
for producing the most satisfactory results as regards 
the breeding of the stock, and the age at which the 
cattle are generally increasing in both the quality and 
the quantity of milk, whiph would be about eight years. 
It is a well known fact that farmers in the most remote 
parts of Ireland act entirely on a system of their own 
in stocking the farm, viz., they rear the calves for two 
motives — first for sale, if they get what they think is a 
fair price, and second for replacing the milk cows sold 
from the stock. The great fault in that system is that 
they in most cases sell the best and most saleable of 
the cattle and take chance as to how the younger ones 
will turn out, and that keeps going on for years until 
nearly all the best of the cattle are sold, and they have 
nothing in their stock but inferior cattle, sometimes 
small and even deformed, and in a great many in- 
stances lame, and sometimes delicate, which is almost 
a sure forerunner of tuberculosis and other disease. 
There is another point which may be raised, and that 
is, the same breed will not thrive on all lands and give 
the same results. Then the question arises — what are 
the most suitable for the different kinds of land, and 
on giving a little thought to that matter, instruc- 
tion can be given as to the districts affected. In cer- 
tain months of the year there is a great demand for 
new milch cows in large towns and cities, and hence 
commences the evil working of the sale of the new 
milch cows. The cowkeepers in the vicinity of large 
cities often pay for a new milch cow more than the 
market value and would be glad to get same if milk 
was scarce. What happens? The farmers sell the 
best springers they have at the time in order to fetch 
the highest penny. But the loser in the end will 
only be the farmer. When milk is scarce, butter is 
scarce, and the farmers cannot produce, because they 
have no cows. Concerning contamination and how it 
should be guarded against: first, great care should be 
exercised by the farmer or eowkeeper in attending to 
the cattle as regards their temperament, in order to get 
satisfactory results. I owned a farm in West Cork 
and I noticed that cows in the first year’s milking were 
very timid and restless, and if they are treated at that 
time badly they never turn out good milkers. I would 
like to bring forward an illustration that appeared in 
the newspapers a few months ago about a Jersey cow 
on the C. J. Hood farm at Lowell, Mass. I have been 
in that place myself and I know it particularly well, 
and the paper states that the cow produced a nett 
profit of £73 a year and produced 14,373 lbs. of milk, 
equalling 1,005 lbs. and 11 ozs. of butter. That is an 
illustration of the cow. 

4840. Go on, Mr. Cronin, please. — The cattle should 


be fed and milked regularly, and much care should 
be exercised in the grooming of cattle and' the cleanli- 
ness of the milker. Great care should also be oxer-; 
eised in the ventilation of dairies and cowsheds, and. 
each cow’s milk should be thoroughly strained before 
being mixed with the bulk, and should any dirt ever 
come in contact with the milk, such as a kicking cow 
putting its legs into a pail, such milk should not under 
any circumstances be mixed with the bulk of milk. It 
would not go to waste if used for calves or pigs as 
soon as convenient after the occurrence. 1 have known 
this to be done even in this neighbourhood, viz., dirt.y 
milk being mixed with the bulk. The best way to 
get over that difficulty is to introduce into Parliament 
a new code of laws governing the milk business in all 
its branches, as the present system is only a one-sided 
law, and only helps the culprit, and helps to ruin the 
honest man. I have seen where purveyors of milk 
were fined for having on their premises dirty cans, 
although such cans did not belong to them, they 
belonged to the wholesale man who supplied them with 
milk. And I have often seen dirty churns sent, to 
purveyors of milk, and have often told the supplier 
to have their churns properly cleansed. I have 
reported same to Inspectors, and when a caution came 
from the Food and Drugs Inspector the following day 
the churns were properly cleansed. I have known 
purveyors of milk to sell a mixture of water and milk, 
more especially in the evening, when no inspectors are 
taking samples, except on very rare occasions, viz., 
from 6 till 10 or 11. I have also known churns and 
cans to be put out of the Inspector’s way, so that they 
could not be inspected, and this is more frequently 
done by suppliers than by retailers. I am not in any- 
way speaking in favour of purveyors of milk, because 
there are lots of them that should be compelled to give 
up the trade altogether. I would be in favour of every 
dairyman and purveyor of milk being compelled to take 
out a licence, and that such licence should be renewed 
yearly, and then in cases where people are fined for 
fraud, adulteration, and dirty vessels, for sour milk, and 
for stale mixed milk sold as new milk, they could be 
dealt with easily, by refusing to grant them a licence, 
and compelling them to put their business up for sale, 
and if same would not be sold in two months from 
date of notice, a compulsory order should be served 
on them, and their premises closed down for good. 
Then we would soon have honest, straightforward dairy- 
men and purveyors of milk, and the death-rate would 
lessen, in my opinion. I may state that I never read 
the newspaper reports of this Commission, and I got 
up this statement from my own experience. 

4841. We have now come to the hour at which we 
generally adjourn, and we are not able to finish your 
examination? — There is a good deal more that I would 
like to say. 

We may be able to hear you at a later stage. 


The Commission then adjourned to the following morning. 


FOURTEENTH DAY.— FRIDAY. 26th JANUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq.; 
Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; and John R. Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


The Countess of Mayo examined. 


4842. The Chairman. — You are a resident in the 
County of Kildare, Lady Mayo?— Yes. 

4843. And you have taken a generous and kindly 
interest in the well-being of the poorer population of 
your district? — Yes, it has interested me very much. 

4844. And the fact was brought under your notice 
that a difficulty arose with regard to the supply of milk 
for the children of the poorer classes? — Yes; the nurse 


told me that two babies were dying because they could 
not get milk, and some of my own friends found it 
quite impossible to get milk, so naturally the poorer 
people could not get it. 

4845. That has forcibly directed your attention to 
the necessity of taking steps to provide for this want? 
— Yes. 

4846. Might I inquire by what means you propose 
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The Countess of Mayo, 26 th January, 1912 
Is there a dairy inspector in your district? — 


to meet it? — A year ago I sent in milk from my own 4866. Is there a dairy inspector in your district? — 
dairy in a cart to the town of Naas, but I could only Yes, and he visits us constantly, 
send from about six to twelve gallons a day, and that 4867. Do you think the work of inspection is 
was nothing at all, having regard to the necessity which efficiently carried out in your district? — Yes, it is very 

existed. It was not sufficient to supply the poor good. My dairy has been inspected twice within the 
people. three months, and other dairies have been inspected 

4847. It was not quite sufficient? — Not nearly, and also, and samples of the milk are taken, 
after finding that the poor people did really want milk, 4868. And you have no reason to believe that the 
I got two friends of my own to help me, and we all cow-keepers do not carry out the regulations in the 

sent in milk. Lady Albreda Bourke and myself send Dairies and Milkshops Order? — I think they arc well 


it in in the morning, and Mr. Flood, a resident in 
the district, sends it in in the evening. We sold the 
first week that we started sixty-eight gallons, and this 
last week we sold one hundred and forty-five gallons, 


ooked after in our district. In fact, that is causing 
i scarcity of milk — the operation of the Order. 

4869. Do you attribute the scarcity of milk to the 
‘nforcement of the Order? — Yes, because a lot of 


> you will see we have increased considerably in the small people who kept cows not properly housed have 
sales. all been swept away, and rightly so. 

4848. May T inquire if Mr. Flood is a gentleman 4870. Because of the condition in which they kept 
supplying milk on purely commercial lines? — Yes. He the animals? — Yes. 

is a butcher in Naas. 4871. And their failure to comply with the regula- 


4849. I take it you have a contract with him to tions laid down 


supply a certain amount? — Yes, ten gallons £ 
4850. You have experienced no difficulty i: 


i milk at a reasonable price? — bring their trade .to 


4872. Even though it has led to a deficiency in the 
'Pply i n your district, it is a wise administration to 


Not at all. I have had two or three requests that we 
should take the milk from different people. 

4851. Is the demand for the milk continuous and 


4873. Your depot in Naas is run, I presume, under 
the Women’s National Health Association?— Yes. 

4874. And, of course, you have the co-operation of 


and steady?— Quite, except on occasional fair days it the leading residents of the district, ancl they are 
is not so easy to sell the milk. They do not come sympathetic and helpful with regard to the project?— 

for it so much on these days, because there are so Yes, we have a committee. Two very <mod friends of 


for it so much on these days, because there are so Yes' we have a committee!' Two"ver7eood friends of 
m 4 ft 59 CO Th if *i , , „ mine in Naas really run the depot for me. They live 

48., 2. Lheie is a supply free on these particular days? in the town, and take the money and check the 
• -zes. accounts every day. 

^ srdft* — ** 

b t-H r h r N » * S* 

2?!? i tl t P nc ® ? — No “ e afc alL ™ rgl ? of twopence per gallon pays you to run the 

485o. Have you had satisfactory reports from your depot? — It does. 

irse on the improvement made by the altered con- 4878. I take it that you have a mamnrpra Wp 


these particular days? 


ditions of the infants as a result of your enterprise? — a .young woman in charge who lives at° the depot^'l 

We have only started three months, but she said that am rather fortunate, because this depot is in a little 

it had made a great change in families— that the poor house that has got three rooms upstairs and three 

people can get the milk, and that there is no excuse below, and we let some of the rooms which nav the 

for them now in not getting it. And the people them- lent of the house. There is a very good watpr Qimnlv 

selves, I think, are most grateful, because we have to the place. * 8 er Supplj 

had many opportunities of judging of that. 4879 Do you keep the milk for sale in one room?— 

4856. And you have not had any complaints as to lhe k ls kept , la ! arge white ehina jars, with muslin 
their inability to buy milk for want of money?— No; loon v’ “e , ® hop ' 

of course for the very poor people we have books of d \,,. ou , *™ d 7, ?£e P e °ple come in and pav 

tickets which are bought by the Vincent de Paul , quite wUlmgly for the milk over the counter?— Yes we 
Society and the Women’s National Health Association: 7,? n °difficu ty about that. The only difficulty is in 


take it that you have a manager?— We have 


r mem now in not getting it. And the people them- rent ot the house. There is a very good water sunnk- 

>lves, I think, are most grateful, because we have to the place. ‘ V g er Supplj 

id many opportunities of judging of that. 4879 Do you keep the milk for sale in one room?— 

4856. And you have not had any complaints as to ove^^ien • ep t l in ! arge white china jars, with muslin 


'°- r° U i fi > ld that the people come in and ; 


tickets which are bought by the Vincent de Paul , qmte wfihngiy for the milk over the counter?— Yes we 
Society and the Women’s National Health Association: 77 no difficulty about that. The only difficulty is in 

they supply the very poor with these tickets when it P“ mg the “ *° brin S clean jugs. They sometimes 
is absolutely necessary. Jf? dirty jugs, but they are beginning to keep 

4857. Gratis ?-Yes, from a charitable point of view. tke^ousT'and we Jet a PumJ outside 

48., 8. What I wanted to know wa S P whether you 4881. The Chaihman h Tl ° a f • there to . clean them - 
found amongst the working classes any inability to dirty Vessels to ^v neriScal Ikk , cus *’ mers witb 
buy milk owing to want of money? — Not generallv Yes when ,\, P ^ periodical visits to the pump? — 
There may be cases, but I do not know of them We 4882 Tadv FvSL^ 6 T e ^ end tbem there, 

have not found them. " e of aTe for fpinttf of ticka ts you spoke 

4859. Would the people procuring milk from your 488S - F °r lid.?— Yes.' ^ 

jS^stss^ ssa?,- si - - 

| . 4 , 860 ; Is an 7 difficulty experienced in the rural terprise carried out in an adjoining town ?— Th eL ? ' 
districts round Naas in procuring milk by the poor afc Carlow. We went to Carlow before we’stnrJ^ 
people?— I think so, but I think it is due to want of depot, and we are running it on similar lines Thp F 
co-operation. There is milk, but somehow the people are running the depot in Carlow for tin™ * 

arc not able to get it. 1 p years with great success. or four 


. 4861 - It , ls n , ot e 7, actl .y through the complete absence 
ot a su ppl y of milk that they are unable to get it, 
but through the absence of people willing to sell in 
small quantities?— Yes. 


4885. What is their output?— I cannot t 


ol p,opl6 " m ” s & 
to^mai A ” d 16 °? Iy Uttle mganiaation in order town - ^ j!1 eanuotomderaell fo oaf trader m ’ lk ^ 

worSti,: ? 8ni r? *■» ■«*» •* ^ a . 

d ° - * b »‘ stress? it 

486S. Do y° u deliver the milk from jour depot!- p0OT P“>P le ■» Si a jeae'ago.tnLhe^efuSd* 11 ' 
N. p .e do not deliver it; the people aif come ?„ the ™ »Sd to tdopf a”ler 

4864. Do people from outside the town come in to 4889. Dr. Mooishead _Ym, , , 

“f “ ** supplier to ,rm„S‘-Ye‘a 0On * r ‘ 0t ' Vi “ 1 * h ' 1 “*‘ 

480o. And you have not experienced any loss hv dSQi r 
reason of the demand being fitful, the demand to-day this denot thT. 0 ” expenence since you have started 
falling very considerably below the quantity required none S’/ r p0 ° ple get mdk tha t heretofore got 
to-morrow? — No. ’ d required “ ?n?-I oannot anerver that puestion, I think I 

am arraid I do not know. 
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The Countess of Mato, 26 th January, 1912. 

4892. The demand for milk has increased? — Yes. 

4893. And there must be people who now get it who 
did not get it before?— That is so, I suppose. We also 
sell cream and skim milk at our dep6t. 

4894. Is it taken ofi by a separator? — No. 

4895. It is cream in the ordinary way? — Yes. There 
is a great sale for skim milk. 

4896. And you are sure that the margin of twopence 
a gallon enables you to pay the expenses connected 
with the dep6t? — It does. 

4897. Mr. Wilson. — You, I gather, do not pasteurise 
the milk? — No. 

4898. You get it as clean as possible? — Yes. 

4899. Do you insist on certain conditions — have you 
standardised it or made regulations in that way? — 
There must be a certain amount of cream on the milk, 
but we never had any difficulty on that point. 

4900. That has proved satisfactory? — Quite. 

4901. There is one point you may be able to enlighten 
us about in connection with the Women’s National 
Health Association. Would you be of opinion that the 
scarcity of milk, particularly in a little country town of 
the type of Naas, had really existed for quite a long 
time, and that it is the focussing of public opinion on 
the matter that has directed attention to the scarcity 
now? — I think the scarcity in Naas only existed since 
the Dairies and Milkshops Order came into force. Up 
to that time there was a sufficient supply, but the milk- 
was not good. 

4902. There was plenty of bad milk? — Yes, the mill; 
sold in Naas is very poor in many cases. Some of the 
poor people have told us that our skim milk is better 
than the new milk they buy in other places. 

4903. Mr. O’Brien. — T he village pump is too handy? 
— I do not think the milk is watered, but the people do 
not feed their cows properly. 

4904. Mr. Wilson. — Your dep6t is a combination be- 
tween the producers of milk — the farmers? — There are 
only three of us in it altogether, myself, Lady Albreda 
Bourke, and Mr. Flood. 

4905. If your scheme grows it would be on the lines 
of a combination of milk producers in a central depot? 
— Yes. 

4906. You are not attempting organisation among the 
consumers — that they should come together and send 
one messenger to the dep6t for milk for three or four 
houses? — No, each individual must come for the milk. 

4907. You said you insist on cash? — Yes. 

4908. Naas, I think I am right in stating, is a town 
in a beef ranch area — there is no tillage? — No. 

4909. And not much dairy farming? — No. 

4910. And there are no creameries? — There are no 
creameries. 

4911. So that your scheme rather points to a solu- 
tion of this scarcity in towns of the type of Naas? — 
Yes. 

4912. Of course there are many towns of this type? — 
Yes. 

4913. Have you any experience in the matter of 
tuberculosis amongst the dairy cattle in your own area? 
— I have not. 

4914. It does not appear to be present? — Not so far 
as we know. 

4915. Mr. O’Brien. — Are the labourers that you sup- 
ply with milk living in Union cottages, or are they 
practically living in the town? — Some of them live in 
the town, and some in cottages, too. 

4916. Union cottages? — Yes. 

4917. Do the other labourers who are not in Union 
cottages about you get a supply of milk from the far- 
mers?— No. 

4918. Do they get the grass of a cow? — No. 

4919. There must be plenty of herds about the dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

4920. How do they get their supply? — 1 cannot say. 

4921. Do you know at all, or have you any figures 
to show, the quantity of milk per head for children 
bought by the families coming to your depot for milk; 
when people ask for a quart, do you know how many 
there are in that family? — No- They never ask for a 
quart, they ask for a halfpennyworth or a pennyworth. 

4922. You cannot say whether the children are get- 
ting an adequate supply of milk? — I imagine they do 
not have enough. The people are very poor in Naas. 

4923. My experience is that although a family may 
be getting a pint or two pints of milk a day, very often 
a family has a large number of children and that that 
quantity of milk does not go very far? — It does not. 


4924. You do not know yet, I suppose, the numbers 
in the families — the Women's National Health Associa- 
tion would look that up? — Certainly, wo can do that. 

4925. And urge on them that they might spend a 
little more money on milk? — Yes. 

4926. So far you do not know the number in the 
families? — No, I cannot say. 

4927. Do you think that the food value of milk for 
growing children is appreciated? — I think so. 

4928. Not merely for infants, but for growing chil- 
dren? — Yes, although they are having too much tea. 

4929. Do they eat oatmeal porridge? — Yes, but not 
very largely in Naas. 

4930. Do they buy skim milk to go with it? — Yes. 

4931. You say you have a considerable sale for skim 
milk? — Yes. 

4932. There are no creameries in your district and 
you have no separated milk? — No. 

4933. You do not know whether there would be a 
prejudice against it? — I do not think there would. 

4934. Is it an association that is in charge of the- 
depot? — There are only threo in the committee who are 
running the dep6t. 

4935. I suppose if the demand were extended your 
idea would be to extend the association among other 
milk suppliers of the district? — I am afraid we have 
not thought of that yet, we have been going on only 
for three months. 

4936. I was wondering whether you would have any 
regulations for your manager to see and inspect the 
sources of supply? — No. 

4937. At present the inspection is being done by the 
official dairy inspector? — Yes. 

4938. I was wondering whether you made out any 
rules for your association, keeping to yourselves power 
for your manager to go and see the sources of supply? 
— We would, I suppose, but, of course, there are only 
three suppliers at present. 

4939. And you did not think it necessary? — No, espe- 
cially as we and the other dairies are visited by the 
dairy inspector. 

4940. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — -With what object 
is the skim milk chiefly bought? — Making the bread, 
and also for the porridge. 

4941. They use it instead of new milk with the por- 
ridge ? — Yes. 

4942. For the children? — Yes. 

4943. Are there other dairies in Naas? — There are. 

4944. Is there much milk left unsold at the end of 
the day in your dairy? — Not very much. Of course, 
we set the milk for cream, and if there is cream over — 
there is never any milk over — we make it into butter. 
It is a bit difficult to gauge the quantity of milk re- 
quired. 

4945. Do you know if preservatives are used in the 
milk? — No. 

4946. Miss McNeill. — With legard to the expenses 
of the dep6t, I think you said in a memo, that I have 
seen that it would cost you about £46 a year to run 
the dep6t? — Yes, I have the accounts here. It costs 
us about £1 per week, and off that we take the rent 
of the rooms that we let. 

4947. That £1 includes the rent, and the coal and 
wages, and the general upkeep? — Yes, and the rates 
and cost of repairs. I can let you have a full state- 
ment of accoimts. 

4948. Do you think that £1 per week would be the 
usual expense attached to a dep6t of that sort? — Yes, 
that is what we found. 

4949. Lady Everard. — I suppose very much would 
depend on the rent you would have to pay? — Yes, we 
pay 5s. 6d. a week. 

4950. You told Mr. Wilson that you required a certain 
percentage of cream in the milk? — Xes. 

4951. And as far as other conditions are concerned 
you think it is sufficient to satisfy the dairy inspector? 
— Yes, and we do that. 

4952. Mr. Campbell. — Is it intended that this depot 
shall be duplicated all over the country where there is 
a suitable place under the Women’s National Health 
Association? — I cannot say. 

4953. You are not in a position to say to this Com- 
mission that the Women’s National Health Association 
intend to establish these dep6ts all over the country, 
and that we may count on this being a factor in the 
future in the supply of milk? — No, I am not in a posi- 
tion to state that. I can only answer for my ow 
Branch. 
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4954. This is merely an experiment in Naas? — Yes. 

4955. And whether it is to be extended under the 
Women’s National Health Association has not yet been 
determined? — Not so far as I know. 


The Countess of Mayo, 26ffe January, ,1912. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Lady Mayo, 
for your very interesting evidence, and for the incon- 
venience you have incurred in coming before the Com- 
mission. 


Dr. John Lumsden examined. 


4956. The Chairman. — You are for many years resi- 
dent in the City of Dublin, Dr. Lumsden? — Yes. 

4967. You are a physician to Mercer’s Hospital, and 
chief medical officer to Guinness’s Brewery? — Yes. 

4958. And you have considerable experience of the 
manner in which the infant population is fed? — I have. 

4959. Do you believe that a sufficient supply of milk 
is available for the feeding of infants? — My experience 
is in rather a restricted area not altogether allied with 
others in the city. It is confined mainly to the em- 
ployees and their families at Guinness’s Brewery, 
where the people are better paid than the average 
labourers and better looked after. I also have an ad- 
vantage in dealing with my patients owing to the 
liberality of- the Company. 

4960. There is no inconvenience arising with regard 
to the difficulty of procuring milk, or as to the con- 
dition of the milk that is available for the food of the 
infants? — No, not that I know of, but I think there 
is a difficulty in procuring a sound milk. 

4961 . That is exactly the question that I would be 
glad to have your opinion upon. Have you reason to 
fear that the milk supply is not always in a pure con- 
dition ? — Undoubtedly. 

4962. Has any effort been made in the recent past 
to improve the condition in which the milk is supplied ? 
— Yes. As one example I may mention the Sitric 
Road Dep6t, run by the Women’s National Health 
Association. I have some experience of it. 

4963. The Commission would be very much obliged 
if you would give us your experience? — In 1908, as the 
result of a recommendation of mine, the Company gave 
me permission to supply at their expense milk 
humanised and pasteurised to my baby patients, and 
since 1908 I have had under observation one hundred 
and twenty babies up to twelve or fourteen months of 
age. These were all sick babies, some very ill indeed. 
One of the rules was that milk was never to be given 
unless I was satisfied that the mother herself could 
not nurse the infant. The results have been extremely 
satisfactory. Every woman who gets the milk for her 
infant gets this paper in my hand, and she has to pro- 
mise to carry out the instructions contained in it, and 
bring the baby to me once every month for weighing 
and inspection, and I have a book in which all the par- 
ticulars are taken down. If the baby is sick it has 
to be brought back, so it is constantly under my ob- 
servation. Among these hundred and twenty chil- 
dren, many of whom were wretched specimens, the 
number of deaths was only five, which is 41 per thou- 
sand, as against 145, the general death-rate of Dublin. 

4964. You have supplied milk through the benevo- 
lence of the company to these children? — Yes. 


4965. And have you obtained that milk from the 
Sitric Road Depot?— Yes. The Sitric Road Dep6t has, 
from the medical man’s point of view, a great many 
advantages as it prepares the milk mixture just like a 
prescription, and I am a great believer in the depot, 
For the last fifteen or twenty years in France, certain 
depots have been in existence, the “ Gouttes 
de Lait , ” and the “ Consultations de Nourrisons." 
Five or six years ago there were a hundred of these in 
1' ranee, and a great many have been established since 
then. The milk is humanised and sterilised at 102° 
Centigrade for three-quarters of an hour in the 

Gouttes de Lait.” I have also experience of the 
depots in England, including Battersea, Lambeth, and 
Liverpool. 

4966. How are they subsidised ? — Liverpool is under 
municipal control— and under the direct supervision 
of the medical officer of health. 


^ is subsidised by the Corporation ?— Yes. 
4968. And does the same apply to Battersea an 
Lambeth; they are under municipal control? — Yes 
j®®®- 4 nd subsidised b y local funds?— I believe s< 

4970. Have you any figures to show the Commissio 
the amount of subsidy given?— I have not time to loo 
>t up but perhaps you will get the information in D 
McCleary s book. He is the medical officer at Batte 
sea. I can easily, get the figures for Lambeth, as 
nave them at home, if you wish. 


4971. We would be obliged if you did? — They give 
fully sterilised milk or pasteurised milk in the depots. 

4972. Do you happen to know whether the depots 
in France are under municipal control? — The majority 
are conducted by philanthropic societies assisted by 
subsidies from the municipalities, but in some towns 
they are a municipal institution. 

4973. Or whether they are locally supported? — They 
are locally supported by the hospitals. 

4974. You do not know whether there is a subsidy 
out of the public funds? — I cannot say, they are con- 
nected with hospitals. Pasteurised and sterilised milk 
are given at the dep6ts. I am a strong advocate of 
pasteurisation. 

4975. We would be glad to hear your views? — I am 
not a scientist. I am a clinical observer, but I have 
never seen any harm arise from pasteurised milk. The 
milk at the Sitric Road Dep6t is pasteurised and 
humanised, and I understand from a long conversa- 
tion with Dr. Hope, the medical officer of .Liverpool, 
that he has never seen any harm arising from fully 
sterilised milk amongst the babies under observation 
in Liverpool. It is maintained that if you bring milk 
to a certain temperature this interferes with the en- 
zymes or ferments, but as a clinical observer I have 
never seen any harm resulting from the use of pas- 
teurised milk amongst children. 

4976. And you do not think the food properties of 
the milk are injured by pasteurisation? — I have never 
seen harm arise from the use of pasteurised milk. 

4977. It is in controversy at the moment whether 
the properties of the milk are injured? — Yes, there is 
Bulletin No. 41, issued by the Public Health Service 
of the United States, containing a series of mono- 
graphs by men in America who have gone into 
every aspect of the milk question. On pages 
600 and 625 it is stated there is abundant evidence to 
prove that milk heated to 60 degrees Centigrade (140° 
Fahr.) for twenty minutes is “ live ” milk, rich in 
zymogens; that it does not deteriorate in quality and 
that most of the pathogenic organisms are killed. 

4978. There are certain illnesses amongst children 
resulting from the food on which thev are Drought up 
—rickets and scurvy?— Yes, but I have never seen a 
case of the kind arising from boiled or pasteurised 
milk. 

4979. Have you ever seen a case of rickets or scurvy 
in a child fed on milk supplied under your prescrip- 
tion? — No. I have given it to children who had scurvy 
or rickets and they have improved on it. I should 
like to mention that I am in the habit of ordering 
orange juice as an addition to be given two or three 
times weekly to babies getting pasteurised milk, to 
supply the anti-scorbutic properties which it is believed 
may be injured by the heating; and Dr. Hope told me 
that in Liverpool they give scraped potato juice at the 
children’s hospital. 

4980. These are particularly troublesome maladies in 
children — rickets and scurvy? — Yes- 

4981. Your belief is that they are very largely con- 
sequent on the manner in which the child is brought 
up? — Yes, from want of good food, especiallv of fats, 
and want of sunlight and fresh air. 

4982. And where children are nourished on good 
milk the danger of these maladies arising is consider- 
ably reduced?— Yes. Of course, I would not for a 
moment have you think that I am of opinion that pas- 
teurised milk is an ideal food. The ideal condition 
is to have the milk obtained produced from a healthy 
stock, cleanly handled and delivered under hygienic 
conditions, preferably in bottles, because I have no 
doubt that a great deal of disease gets into the milk 
in the course of transit. There is this danger of in- 
fection, and in order to minimise the risk the best 
thing is to pasteurise the milk. 

4983. You only recommend pasteurisation as a safe- 
guard for which it might be difficult otherwise to pro- 
vide a substitute? — Quite so. 

4984. You, of course, are familiar with the Widal 
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4985. Do you think that very considerable danger 
arises to the population of a city generally by typhoid 
carriers? — Yes. 


4986. Would you be in favour of having all these 
people engaged in the occupation of milk handling 
subjected to the Widal test? — The test is not a diffi- 
cult one. It is only a prick. It is a question that I 
would rather refer to some person like Professor 
McWeeney. 

4987. We would be glad to have your own opinion? 
— I would certainly, say yes, as far as I know anything 
about it. 

4988. It has been stated to the Commission that the 
test does not interfere with the comfort of the indivi- 
dual? — Not at all. 

4989. And you think it is a reasonable precaution to 
which, in the interest of the public health, those en- 
gaged in the trade should have no objection to subject 
themselves? — Certainly. 

4990. Have you had experience of the conditions 
under which iufants are nourished in the City of Dub- 
lin outside your own special connection with Messrs. 
Guinness's employees? — My experience outside Guin- 
ness’s is not amongst the poor; at my hospital I come 
across a good many cases, but not many children. 

4991. Do you think that many of the infantile 
maladies are introduced into the system through un- 
clean or impure milk? — Yes, I believe they are. 

4992. And that it is a reasonable demand to make 
that every precaution should be taken to secure a 
cleaner and purer supply? — Most certainly. 

4993. And as this might lead to an increased cost in 
the production of milk, the public would have no right 
to complain of the extra expense undertaken in order 
to secure their own welfare? — Certainly- 

4994. Have you had experience in the use of skim 
milk? — Not much. But there is no doubt about it 
that skim milk is a valuable food for older children 
and adults if given with other food, and on that point 

1 might mention that I have some figures here show- 
ing the food value of skim milk as an economic 
dietary : — Ten ounces of bread and one pint of skim 
milk, at a cost of twopence, possess 925 calories of food 
value, whereas — soup, 8 ozs. ; beef, 2 ozs.; potatoes, 

2 ozs.; turnips, 2 ozs.; bread, 4 ozs.; butter, 4 oz.; 
coffee and milk, 1 oz. ; sugar, i oz.; which would cost 
about 8d., have a food value of 940 calories. 

4995. At four times the expense? — Yes. 

4996. Do you happen to know, Dr. Lumsden, that 
skim milk is used for the grown children amongst those 
under your care — I am not speaking of babies? — I 
think it is to an increasing extent. I have been 
trying to encourage its use more amongst adults and 
older children. 


4997. Do you think that those in charge of children 
realise actually what the food -value of milk is? — I do 
not think they do. It is a most valuable and most 
economic food. 


4998. Is condensed milk used in your experience? — 


4999. Have you any view as to its dietetic value? — 
I think some of them are very good, and, as a clinical 
observation one finds a baby occasionally thrive better 
on condensed milk than on ordinary milk mixtures. 
But that is unusual. I have been using lately a thing 
called albulaetin; we have been hearing a good deal 
about it in medical circles- It is milk albumen, which 
is most vital to the infant’s growth, and which is found 
in the milk of the mother, but not in that of the cow. 
At the Depot they add it when specially ordered on 
my prescriptions. Albulaetin is added to the mil k, 
and I believe very delicate children have markedly 
improved on the milk to which is added albulaetin. 

5000. Does it require to be prepared under medical 
supervision? — No, it is added to the milk in pre- 
scribed quantities. 

5001. Mr. Campbell.— Is it soluble albumen?— Yes. 

5002. The Chairman. — Is it expensive? — Yes, that is 
the worst of it. 


5003. Mr. Campbell.— What is it prepared from?— I 
cannot say. 

5004. Lady Everard. — Have you had any experience 
•of separated milk? — Very little. 

5005. Have you had any experience of dried milk? 
— I have very small experience of it. 


5006. Dr., Moorhead. — Is it your invariable practice 
to add orange juice to the milk prepared at the Sitric- 
road Depot? — The mothers are advised to give it. 

5007. Have any of these hundred and twenty children 
that you spoke of been reared exclusively on pasteurised 
milk without that addition? — I think in a number of 
cases they did not get the orange juice. 

5008- You never noticed any case of rickets or 

5009. And of the five deaths, were any of them due 
to tuberculosis? — Clinically there was no definite 
evidence. Two cases of infantile atrophy, one of mar- 
asmus, and three of pneumonia. 

5010. I take it that your idea would be to give 
the children the milk as it comes from the cow, as 
the most ideal thing, without any alteration? — Yes. 

5011. That is the best form and the most dissemiu- 
able for the human being? — Yes, properly diluted, of 

5012. I take it that you would suggest a system of 
control of the milk? — Yes. 

5013. Strict supervision? — Certainly. 

5014. In those food values that you have given us — 
the ten ozs. of bread and the pint of skim milk, and 
this other expensive bill of fare, would the latter bo 
a more substantial diet? — Yes, 1 would rather eat it 
myself than the other. 

5015. You would get more out of a man who got the 
more expensive diet? — Theoretically you should not. 

5016. The human system wants a little filling up? — 

5017. I think it is a very valuable comparison, but 
you could not keep a man working on that without a 
little change? — No. I only suggest this as an occa- 
sional meal. 

5018. Lady Everard. — Would you not think that 
oatmeal mixed with the milk would be much better? — 
Yes. 

5019. Miss McNeill. — But you are not offering this 
as a meal for a man? — No. 

5020. The Chairman. — For one meal a day it would 
not be a bad substitute. 

5021. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to have your 
opinion as to the practicability of extending depots of 
the Sitric-road type on a large scale to cities. Last 
year it was worked at a loss? — Yes. 

5022. And all such institutions have been worked at 
a loss? — I believe so. 

5023. They could not be run as a commercial pro- 
position? — They have not been. 

5024. Consequently, when we are dealing with the 
public milk supply as a whole, I take it we will have 
to leave out some of the expensive recommendations 
of the Sitric-road type? — I suppose so. But I cannot 
see ivhy it should not be made to pay on a large scale. 

5025. The price which could be obtained for milk on 
a large scale in the cities would not warrant the 
expensive requirements of depots like the Sitric-road 
Depot? — No. 

5026. And consequently the Sitric-road Depot be- 
comes a dairy for the invalid or the child? — Yes. 

5027. And is a different problem from the public 
milk supply? — Yes. 

5028. Are you familiar with the knowledge which is 
now available in Denmark on that subject? — I have 
read something about it. 

5029. The experience there is that when pasteurisa- 
tion reaches a very large commercial scale carelessness 
creeps in, and that things are worse than they were? — 
I am not surprised to hear that, but I do not know 
very much about that subject. 

5030. Milk is liable to pollution at various stages 
from the milking until it is used?— Yes. 

5031. An estimate was made a couple of years ago 
regarding the various stages at which milk becomes 
polluted, from the farmer’s house to the consumer’s, 
and I suppose it would not surprise you that over 60 
per cent, of the organisms found in the milk were due 
to contamination after the milk had left the farm?— I 
would not be surprised. 

5032. With regard to the circular that you send out 
to the women, I see that you make suggestions with 
regard to the babies’ bottles, and so on? — Yes. 

5033. It has been suggested that it is desirable to 
make the long tube illegal? — Certainly. As a result 
of education even the very poor are beginning to 
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recognise that it is wrong. When I go around, the 
women hide the tube from me. We have to watch 
them carefully. I think the women are beginning to 
recognise now that the long tube is quite wrong. 

5034. The Chairman. — I take it it was never intended 
when the Sitric-road Depot was started that it should 
be run on commercial lines? — I suppose not. 

5035. It was merely an effort by philanthropic 
workers to deal with a crying evil, and to alleviate the 
consequences of an evil system? — Yes, I think that a 
milk depot is an ideal thing more or less. This Com- 
mission is concerned with the very poor, but among 
the better class there is also a fearful lot of ignorance 
about milk, and the amount of contamination in their 
case also is very great, and the amount of disease from 
milk channels must be enormous. 

5036. One must not be discouraged by the fact that 
the effort to deal with this evil at the Sitric-road depot 
is involving a loss, because it was never intended that 
it should be made, a sound commercial enterprise?— 
No. 

5037. The question for the Commission is, if such 
a loss does arise in the solution of the difficulty of 
providing pure milk to the poor, from what source 
it should be borne? — Yes. 

5038. Mr. 0’Brif.n. — Some of these children whom 
you are looking after are Messrs. Guinness’s employees? 
—All of them are. 

5039. You are employed by Guinness’s? — Yes. 

5040. The employees are pretty well off there? — 
Yes, relatively. 

5041. Do they object to pay the extra price for the 
milk at the Sitric-road Depot? — It is very little dearer 
than at dairies. They pay fourpenee a quart. Even 
in the summer time I have known poor people paying 
fourpenee a quart, and you can get the Sitric-road 
milk at about the same cost- 

5042. Mr. Wilson. — Do the families, whose children 
benefited by the Sitric-road Depot milk, when the need 
for the milk as medicine has ceased, continue to buy 
good milk ? — They are advised to do so. and I believe 
they do. 

Miss McNeill. — Quite a number of people have 

5043. Mr. Wilson. — Voluntarily? 

Miss McNeill. — Yes. Quite a number of them 

continue to buy the milk; it is only in the summer 
that the milk in the depot is dearer. 

Witness. — Also, I might mention we are giving a 
good deal of milk at Guinness’s to the employees. We 
are paying from .£300 to £400 a year for milk. We get 
it from Dr. Swan’s dairy at Delaford in connection 
with the Orthopaedic Hospital. That is a fine milk. 
There are splendid cattle, which are tested. The milk 
is refrigerated, and it keeps wonderfully well. It is 
very carefully strained, and it is sent in bottles. 

5044. What is the price? — Threepence halfpenny per 
quart is the all-round price. 

5045. At all seasons? — Yes, and as I have said, it 
is supplied in bottles. 

5046. 1 suppose you are familiar with the management 
of this farm on which the milk is raised, and know 
whether or not it can be raised commercially at that 
price? — It is done in a purely commercial way, and I 
take it they make a profit or they would not continue 
it. 

5047. They do not supply the milk in a spirit of 
philanthropy? — No, as a purely commercial business. 

5048. You can get a supply in a very satisfactory 
condition all the year round? — Yes. 

5049. Miss McNeill. — Is it delivered to each house? 
— No, to my Dispensary. 

5050. Mr. Wilson. — Have you any knowledge as to 
bow many cows are on that farm? — Thirty or forty, 
I think. I am not sure. ' ■ 

5051. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the milk supplied in pint 
bottles? — Yes. 

5052. The Chairman.— To the value of £300 or £400 
a year? — Yes. 

5053. Mr. O’Brien. — You say that you supply milk 
to other employees of Guinness’s besides infants? — Yes. 

5054. For what purpose?— As part of medical treat- 
ment. 

5055. I think it is only among a certain group of 
the employees at Guinness’s that there has been rather 
a high mortality from tuberculosis?— It is not higher 
than obtains elsewhere. 


Dr. Lumsden. — 26 th January, 1912. 

5056. I understand that there had been a great deal 
of tuberculosis there, and that precautions were taken 
to eradicate the disease and prevent its spread? — Yes, 
one-third of our employees died from tuberculosis. 

That was over ten or twelve years ago, and the mor- 
tality has gone down to one-fourth since then. 

5057. Is not that very high? — It is. 

5058. These one hundred and twenty babies that 
were very sickly children, of which four or five died, 
were they children of patients who had tuberculosis? — 

Two came from distinctly tuberculous stock — the 
others were healthy. 

5059. The employees themselves, are they kept 
isolated? — We have been carrying out sanatorium 
treatment and tuberculin treatment, and the Company 
has been exceedingly good about giving extra allow- 
ances and helping in every way. We have been taking 
a great deal of trouble to eradicate the disease. 

5060. Generally speaking, you would say that most 
of the children are the children of parents who had 
tuberculosis? — No, only a small proportion. 

5061. And amongst the employees generally of 
Guinness’s, do you find that they use porridge? — Yes, 
to an increasing extent. 

5062. And do you advocate separated milk as an 
adjunct? — Yes. 

5063. And they can get it comparatively cheap? — 

Yes. 

5064. Have you got any views as to the value of 
separated milk that has been pasteurised? — I have 
no experience of separated milk. 

5065. Because one would say that the use of oatmeal 
porridge and separated milk would be a thing to be 
advocated, on account of being so cheap and such a 
good food for adults? — Yes. 

5066. You have not gone into the question as to 
whether pasteurisation injures the separated milk? — 

No. 

5067. Most of the separated milk would be from the 
creamery districts, and during the journey to the city 
it might get contaminated, and probably it would be 
advisable to sterilise it? — Probably it would. 

5068. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Y ou consider 
mother’s milk is the preferable milk for infants? — Yes. 

5069. What percentage of mothers, speaking gener- 
ally, nurse their children at Guinness’s? — A very large 
percentage. 

5070. Mr. O’Brien. — A nd for a considerable time, 
nine months? — Yes, and frequently for eighteen or 
twenty months. 

5071. If you catch them you stop that? — I do not 
like their nursing after ten months, as a general rule. 

5072. Is that a condition that varies in difierent 
countries — is it a question of climate? — I do not know. 

5078. It is considered in this country, no doubt, 
distinctly inadvisable to go on nursing after nine or 
ten months? — Yes. 

5074. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — D o you think, 
generally, that over three-fourths of the mothers at 
Guinness’s nurse their children? — Probably 75 per 
cent. 

5075. I take it that you advocate pasteurised milk 

owing to the difficulty in getting pure new milk? 

Yes, and another advantage of the depot is that the 
milk is humanised. 

5076. What is the temperature Fahrenheit that they 
use? — I think it is 158 degrees. 

5077. Have you seen diseases in children which you 

believe to have been caused by impure milk? Yes 

I have. 

5078. I mean the probability in your own mind?— 

5079. The summer diarrhoea that one sees so much 
of is a milk infection ? — In a great majority of eases 
it is due to milk infection. 

5080. Are glandular swellings in some cases due to 
milk infection? — Yes. 

5081. Miss McNeill.— T he statement was made 
rather definitely by one of the former witnesses, that 
pasteurised milk had an injurious effect on children, 
that it- produced rickets?— My experience is, and the 
experience of the French depots I mentioned, the 
(fouttes de lait, have been quite the contrary. 

5082. Have you any experience of rickets where, a 
child was fed by the mother? — I have. 

X 2 
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5083. Dr. Moorhead. — What was the condition of 
the health of the mother at the time? — Bad; as a 
general rule bad. 

5084. Have you seen it produced in children of 
healthy mothers? — I cannot with accuracy say; gener- 
ally the mother is in bad health. 

5085. Miss McNeill. — You alluded in your summary 
of evidence to the difficulty of obtaining good sound 

• milk in the city? — Yes. 

5086. Do you think that the working classes get 
milk that is sufficiently pure for infants’ food? — I have 
seen milk frequently in their houses and it did not 
look very good. In many cases the mothers told me 
they found a great difficulty in getting good milk. I 
am only speaking from casual observation. 

5087. I think you made some reference to the 
incidence of summer diarrhoea? — Babies that are 
nursed by their mothers do not get it to the same 
extent. In the children getting pasteurised milk the 
incidence was smaller than in the case of children 
getting ordinary milk. 

5088. And the fatality of the cases? — Was less in 
the case of the children fed on pasteurised milk. We 
have not lost a single baby from summer diarrhoea 


amongst those ono hundred and twenty babies that 
were fed on pasteurised milk. In conclusion, I may 
mention with regard to the depot, that I would like 
to bear testimony from the educational point of view 
to the amount of good done in that largo andincreas. 
ing neighbourhood. The manageresses have been very 
kind in going to see the people, and advising the 
mothers with regard to many matters. Their work 
lias made itself felt in the neighbourhood and has been 
of incalculable service. 

Miss McNeill. — I n other places depots have been 
under the management of people who are not 
experienced in the care of infants, and I think they 
would have been more successful if, as in the case 
of the Sitric-road depot, there were people able to 
advise the mothers. 

5089. The Chairman. — Do you find, Dr. Lumsden, 
that the mothers are ready to conform with the advice 
you give them of adding orange juice to the pasteurised 
milk? — They seem to be very anxious to do what they 
are told. They always promise that they will give it, 
but I think a small minority of the children ever act 
it regularly. 

5090. Orange juice would be an inexpensive addition? 
— Yes, oranges are cheap. 


Dr. Otto Boeddicker examined. 


5091. The Chairman. — I take it, Dr. Boeddicker, you 
are resident in Birr, or in the neighbourhood?— In the 
town of Birr. 


5092. Are yov 
I am not. 


, medical practitioner in Birr? — No, 


5093. But you are familiar with the scheme that has 
been introduced into that district by Lord Rosse for 
the supply of milk to the town?— Yes. In fact, I 
have been working a good deal on that scheme. 

5094. You have been organising it? — Well, I have 
been assisted in doing so. 

5095. Would you be good enough to give the Com- 
mission the history of that enterprise, how long it is in 
existence, and the circumstances under which it was 
called into existence? — The scheme was started in 
1909. Up to that time Lord Rosse 's dairy only supplied 
his house with milk. After the death of Lord Rosse 
this enterprise was started to supply the town of Birr 
with milk. The beginning was small. A new cow- 
house was built, according to the directions contained 
in a leaflet of the Department of Agriculture, to hold 
fifty cows, and then the milk supply began. We found 
ttiat there was no difficulty in finding local customers. 
Ihe delivery was by cart through the town, and there 
was also hand delivery, and there were no railway 
charges of any kind incurred. The milk is all sold 
locally. To give you an idea of the extent to which 
the trade has risen, I can give you the figures for 
1911, which I have just finished. During that year the 
produce consisted of 32,110 gallons of milk. Of this 
roughly, 28,000 gallons, or an average of 540 gallons 
a week, were sold locally. 

5096. Is that exclusively in the town?— Yes, solely 
in the town; the milk is put into huge milk-cans, 
lu i® Z eop ‘ e come to the cart for it as it passes 
foi'° it ™ e Street ’ and S e t their supply and pay cash 

5097. Do they pay cash in every instance?— Yes. 
ihere are a certain number of customers resident in 

t ,? wn who the mi lk delivered by messengers, 
and they pay monthly, but there is no longer credit 
ever given. ° 

A v d the ^’ 0f - would be ft e better class 

E! . f L Blrr ra ther a residential town, and 

these would be monthly customers. 

JPJ >V» familiar with the conditions that 

St ISts V'T 0 ™ t .‘ he “‘“Mishment of this 
mdk depot?— Yes, I am living there over thirty-one 

hi, 5 .“v„'fS d /r S™ ‘ h » Commission the 

history of the state of things previous to the establish- 
ment of this enterprise, and the causes that have led 
up to its establishment; why Lord Rosse felt called 
upon to embark on this enterprise?— Up to the time 
the dairy was started small dairies existed all over 
b V t . miIk was not plentiful in it. Lord Rosse 
started the dairy owing to Ins interest in dairy farming. 
That was what made him start this enterprise. b 


5101. It was started on commercial lines? — Oh, yes, 
certainly. The breed of cows was originally ordinary 
country cows. 

5102. Irish bred cows? — Yes; and now we have a 
pure bred shorthorn bull, and gradually the breed of 
cattle is getting improved. Some one or two English 
cows have been bought. We have no Jersey cows in 
the herd, as the Jersey calves are not of great value. 

5103. Do you keep milk records? — Yes. The quantity 
of milk is taken down every week, and each cow’s 
morning's and evening’s milk. It is all totted up 
weekly. I get the sheets and I abstract the averages. 
I have the original book here. 

5104. We should be much interested in the figures 
if you gave them to us?— Last year the figures did not 
go quite so high as the year before. 

5105. We can easily understand the reason for that, 
owing to the dry summer. We would be glad if you 
gave us figures, say, for three years, because we recog- 
nise that last year was an exceptional year? — In 1909 we 
had only a small number of cows. In 1910 we had the 
whole cowshed full. Cow No. 20 gave that year 915.26 
gallons. The number of milking weeks was forty -one: 
consequently the average number of gallons per week 
was 22.32. Here is another cow, No. 8. She gave 
922.88 gallons for forty-seven milking weeks; so that the 
weekly average was not quite so high— 19^ gallons. Here 
is a third cow, No. 7, that produced 906 gallons for 
forty-two milking weeks, making an average of 22 gal- 
lons a week. 

0’ Brien - — What is the average of the 
herd?— There were 46 cows with over twenty milking 
weeks each ; the average number of milking weeks was 
forty-one and a half; the average of gallons was 616.77; 
so that the average number of gallons per week was 
14.78. The total produced in 1910 was 30,367 gallons: 
last year it was 32,110. In 1911 the year got very dry 
and there was a difficulty in feeding. " 

5107. Can you tell us what this individual cow 
produced last year— No. 7?— No. 7 in 1910 produced 
906 gallons and in 1911 729 gallons. 

• 5 1 1 , 08 n Thafc one milked for forty-two weeks?— Yes, 
in 1910, and forty-one weeks last year. 

5109 Mr. Campbell.— When does your year begin? 
—On the 1st of January. 

5110 Mr. O’Brien.— H ave you got the average of 
No - 8? .7r. In 191 °, she Produced 922.88 gallons for fortv- 
one milking weeks. It is interesting to note that the 
j-eetly «jmg» rf ftis «m. No. 20, ™, in 1910. 
22.32, and in 1911, 22.36. 

m„ 51 oo -^ 0*1 i r s J£‘® total for thirty-four weeks of 
No. 20 1R *911?— 760.13. Other cows increased from 
1910 to 1911. But different food may have affected 
* bem .’ ° r lfc ma y have happened that a greater number 
of milking weeks fell into that year. 

5112. The Chairman. — Would you tell us how the 
cows are fed?— I am not enough of a farmer to give 
you that information. I cannot exactly tell you how 
ley were fed. Lord Rosse has conducted a number 
of experiments as to the feeding of cows. He feeds 
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them on vetches, clover and peas. This year they are 
to get peas and beans, and also lin d'hiver. It is richer 
than oil-cake. 

5113. Mr. Campbell. — Do you find it affects the 
flavour of the milk? — Not if judiciously given. 

5114. Mr. O’Brien. — It is crushed? — Yes. . 

5115. Lady Everard. — Lin d'hiver is what is called 
flaxseed in this country? — Yes. It is a special variety 
grown for seed, not for fibre. 

5116. Dr. Moorhead. — Is it cooked? — It is steeped; 
but I cannot give you sufficient information about the 
actual feeding, because we have not quite settled down 
to a fixed method yet. 

5117. The Chairman. — It is quite obvious that the 
•cows are fed on expensive food? — They are fed care- 
fully and systematically. 

5118. Mr. Wilson. — Before you pass from the milk 
records would you give us some of the low figures? — 
For 1911, cow No. 18 gave in forty-three milking 
weeks only 410 gallons, or 91 gallons per week. Here 
is a cow, No. 45, of forty-eight milking weeks which 
only gave 12.8 gallons per week on an average. 

5119. Mr. O’Brien. — I do not think you told us what 

the average yield was for 1911? — There were forty -nine 
-cows, with over twenty milking weeks, and 

the average number of milking weeks was 

39.68. The average number of gallons was 613.34, 
and the average number of gallons per week 15.46. 
The average number of gallons per week was higher, 
but the total was less. The number of milking weeks 
fell back last year by two. The two leading principles 
in the dairy are — to sell the best possible quality of 
milk, and exactly the same quality to every single 
purchaser. These are the two leading principles, and 
in order to bring about number one, selling the best 
quality of milk, the cows were all tested, and are still 
tested, for tuberculosis. Any cows that react are 
weeded out and replaced by other cows, which 
necessitates, of course, a considerable herd at Birr 
Castle. With cows and heifers there would be con- 
siderably over two hundred animals. 

5120. The Chairman. — Can you tell us roughly what 
proportion react? — Not very many. We have one 
shorthorn bull, and it is oniy used for the Birr Castle 
dairy — for our own cows. We are of opinion that 
disease is frequently introduced into a herd if this is 
not observed. The number of reaeters has not been 
great. Five cows out of fifty reacted, and two of them 
were English cows, which had been bought in 1909 
as a trial. They have died since. 

5121. They actually died from the disease? — Actually 
died; but I hear it is not unusual for these English 
cow’s to be affected. 

5122. Mr. O’Brien. — These English cows were 
bought for their milking quality and for breeding? — 
For their milking qualities and to breed from, so as to 
improve the milking strain. We have some others in 
the dairy sound. 

5123. From what source do you get your cows? 
Do you buy them locally? — Largely locally; but we 
have a great many of our own calves. 

5124. You breed a number of the heifers? — Yes. 

5125. By whom are the cows bought; are they 
bought by the steward or by an expert?— By the 
steward. 

5126. He has not more than an ordinary training? 

Yes, he is a very experienced man certainly. 

5127. The Chairman. — Has he got any experience of 
cow-keeping or dairying in other countries than this?— 
I should say that he had got other experience. He is 
a Scotchman. 

5128. He has been so very successful I wished to 
bring out his nationality?— He had been in Ireland 
before he came to Birr; he is an experienced man. 

5129. And the cattle are all bought locally — the 
steward goes to the fairs and buys a cow that he thinks 
will be a profitable dairy cow, and one that will conform 
to the other conditions attached to the production of 
milk? — Yes. I cannot give you much information on 
that. 


5130. He is not restricted as to the price of the 
cattle purchased? — No. 

5131. You have not told us at what price you sell 
the milk?— The price is 2id. a quart all the year round. 

5132. Mr. Wilson.— In bottles?— No, delivered out 
of the churn. 

5133. Lady Everard.— A nd it is retailed about the 
town? — Yes. 


5134. People have not to come to the dairy for it? 

No, it is carted round the town. 


5135. The Chairman. — You have no shop in the 
town? — No. 


Dr. Otto Boeddicker. — 26 th January, 1912. 

5136. All the milk is delivered from the cart? — Yes. 

5137. And some private customers are supplied by 
hand delivery? — Yes. 

5138. The farmyard is almost on the confines of the 
town? — Yes. 

5139. What number of milkers do you usually 
exclude from the herd? Have you a minimum 
standard, and any that go below that standard are put 
out? — We go by the richness of the milk really. 

5140. Not by the quantity? — No, but by the quality 
of the milk. We observe absolute cleanliness in regard 
to the milk. We filter all the milk through one of 
those sterilised cotton-wool filters. We have laid 
on clean water to the cow-house. As a matter 
of fact, it is the water of St- Brendan’s Well, 
and a turbine pumps the water, and pipes 
are laid on to the cow-shed, so we have the 
purest and best water. Paraffin Oil is most objection- 
able, and ought to be avoided if possible; so we have 
laid on electric light to the dairy, and we find this an 
immense advantage. We also use the same power for 
cutting the mangolds and turnips — a small motor. This 
is very convenient. Then the milk is chilled imme- 
diately after milking by Lawrence’s refrigerator, and we 
find by that means that the keeping qualities of the 
milk are improved; and it has another advantage, the 
cream is not so much inclined to rise. This does not 
make the refrigerating popular amongst the customers 
as a rule. They think when the cream does not rise 
at once that the milk is poor. If the milk is chilled 
it keeps up a good mixture. 

5141. Mr. Wilson. — What temperature does it go 
down to? — It gets down at present to a temperature of 
about 41 or 42 degrees, occasionally lower, 36 and 37, 
and in the summer to 44 or 45 degrees. We have an 
unlimited supply of cold water. 

5142. You do not ice the milk? — No. The milk is 
tested weekly for butter fat. I do that personally. 

Originally I used the sulphuric acid process, but I gave 
it up as I found it most inconvenient. I now use 
Dr. Gerber’s process. It is practically identical with 
the sulphuric acid process, except that the sulphuric 
acid employed to destroy the casein or cheesy matter 
in the milk is replaced by an alkali called “ sal,” by 
Dr. Gerber. As the alkali or “ sal ” is not so corro- 
sive as sulphuric acid, the process is safer, and much 
more agreeable to practise. 

5143- Mr. O’Brien. — It is centrifugal? — Yes. The 
milk which goes to the town and that of seven cows 
is tested every week, and as there are fifty or sixty 
cows, each cow will be tested nine or ten times in the 
year. 

5144. Mr. Campbell. — Is this a test of the average 
of the milk when it is all put together? — Yes. 

5145. So that not only do you test the composite 
sample, but also the samples of the individual cows? — 

Yes. Seven cows are tested every week. 

5146. Do you take the samples from the morning’s 
and evening’s milk?— I take, as a rule, only the 
morning’s milk, because if that is up to the standard 
the evening’s milk is bound to be better, by two or 
three decimals. 

5147. When do you milk in the evenings?— At 3.30. 

5148. Mr. O’Brien.— W hat time do you begin 
milking in the morning? — 5 o’clock. 

5149. Mr. Campbell.— C an you account for the fact 
that the milk occasionally falls below the standard for 
fats, three per cent.?— No. Here is the record of one 
very bad cow, No. 40, where the perfectly pure milk 
did fall below the legal standard of three per cent. A 
cow which is persistently bad is weeded out. 

5150. Mr. O’Brien.— T hough she mav be a good 
milker? — Yes. 

5151. The Chairman. — Previous to the luncheon 
interval you were dealing with the records and the 
means that were employed at Birr Castle to keep up 
the supply of milk? — Yes. 

5152. I take it you wish to continue your evidence 
in regard to that? — Yes. If any cow has to be weeded 
out on account of the inferior quality of the milk she 
is yielding she has to be replaced. This is done from 
Lord Rosse’s farm, which is some distance from the 
dairy and another cow is put into the dairy herd. 

We have again to find out whether the milk is really 
good, because I do not test the milk of the farm cows. 

You will find in this book that when the cows first 
come from the farm into the dairy-shed the percentage 
of butter fat in. their milk is low. 

5153. They are not fed ip the same way? — No. Here 
is one cow, No. 81, in whose case the butter fat in- 
creased by one per cent., from 2.2 to 3.2. 

5154. Mr. Campbell.— D ue, you think, to the 
feeding? — I think so. 
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5155. You have made yourself acquainted with the 
investigations as to the effect of feeding on the com- 
position of milk? — Yes. 

5156. And you know that it has been asserted that 
the feeding does not materially affect it? — Yes. I 
am strongly of opinion that it is a constitutional 
question with the cow — the richness of the milk. But 
the cow comes from a farm, where she has only grass, 
to a dairy, where she is better housed and fed, and 
her general condition improves, and the butter fat rises 
to a certain standard, and is inclined to remain at that 
standard more or less, independent of any variation of 
feeding, but you can influence the quantity of milk by 
the food. You see that over and over again. The cow. 
No- 83, which is first put into the dairy stock is low in 
butter fat, and gradually it increases from 2.9 to 3.3. 
If she falls off, or persistently remains low, she is 
taken out of the herd. No. 26 is a cow that is poor in 
butter fat, but she has a considerable yield of milk, 
yet she will have to be drafted from the dairy -herd. 
She gave 850 gallons in 1911, but the average butter 
fat in that year was only 2.9. You know it is a popular 
belief that a cow that gives a great deal of milk gives 
poor milk, and that a cow that gives little milk gives 
rich milk. I have not found that confirmed. 

5157. Your observation and the records do not con- 
firm this? — No. Cow No. 46, in 1910, gave 402 gallons 
in that year of thirty -nine milking weeks, and the 
butter fat percentage was 3.95. That is very high — 
practically four per cent. On the whole, though it is 
a popular belief that the cow that gives a large quantity 
of milk gives poor milk, and that the cow that gives 
a small quantity gives rich milk, I do not think it 
is well grounded. A case occurs, no doubt, like the 
one just given, but I should not take it as a general 
rule. 

5158. The Chairman. — It would appear to be your 
experience that it is quite possible for a cow to yield 
milk below the legal standard, and in that case the 
owner is open to prosecution on a charge of adultera- 
tion? — The Act says unless he can prove that the milk 
has not been tampered with. The Act makes that 
perfectly clear, that if the owner can prove that it is 
pure milk he is not liable to a conviction. 

5159. That is sometimes a matter of great difficulty 
to prove. If a man had only that particular cow, 
would he not find the utmost difficulty in proving that 
what he sold was what he got from that cow? — Yes, 
he would find the greatest difficulty. 

5160. I think that is rather a blot on the Act, because 
it is a hardship on the cowkeeper to have his character 
injured because the cow does not give milk up to 
the legal standard through no fault of the owner? — It 
is hard to say how that can be avoided. The standard 
of three per cent, is lowish. 

5161. Mr. Campbell. — It is a fair standard? — Yes. 

5162. The Chairman. — It must be recognised that 
cows may produce milk below that standard? — Yes. 
I can prove that myself by figures. I have given you 
some instances. 

5163. Have you any experience to show whether or 

not the quality of the milk of a cow may not vary from 
one calving to another? — Not appreciably. It varies 
at times, but only a little; it fluctuates constantly a 
little bit. , 

5164. You would not be hopeful by any method 
known to you that you could improve the quality of a 
cow’s milk to keep her in the dairy?— Not if the cow 
constantly gives poor milk. 

5165. With regard to that particular cow you men- 
tioned that gave the poor quality of milk, was she a 
fleshy or a thin beast?— I could not tell you that. I 
cannot recollect. 

5166. Because it would be interesting to know 

whether it was constitutional changes that took place 
in the assimilation of the food that produced flesh 
rather than butter fat? — Here is one case which is 
interesting. The milk of one cow, No- 70, had got ab- 
normally rich and thickish, and I could not understand 
it. I tested it and ordered the man to give me another 
sample of milk the following week, thinking that 
perhaps I had made a mistake in my first test. Then, 
again, I found the milk very rich and thickish, and 
then the explanation came. The cow lost her calf 

prematurely the day after the milk test. It was found 
that she had got hurt, probably by slipping and 
knocking her hip against the door-post, while in calf, 
and that the milk had automatically turned into what 
are called “ beestings,” as the cow’s organism became 


aware of the approaching premature birth. That is 
what happened. The cow recovered, but the calf did 
not live. 

5167. Have you had trouble from abortion? — No. 
During the dry weather it happened once or twice. 

5168. But it was not an epidemic? — No; these cases 
could be always explained otherwise easily. 

5169. Has the establishment of your milk supply in 
the town of Birr killed the milk trade generally, as it 
had existed before? — No; by no means. At first the 
enterprise was not popular in the town, because all 
these small dairies thought that they would be 
extinguished. Now a most interesting thing has 
happened — the supply of good milk has created an 
enormous demand for such milk. You see the milk-eart 
besieged when passing through the town by people of 
the poorest class. All the people get the same quality 
of milk. I notice that the small local dairies are oil 
the increase rather than on the decrease. The cows 
have increased, and the whole milking business is 
increasing enormously in Birr. The other dairies have 
adopted our system of charging the same price all the 
year round. Originally the milk was sold at 2d. a 
quart in summer aud 3d. in winter; now it is 21d. all 
the year round, which is much more satisfactory. 
The average milk supply of the small dairies is very 
good. It is delivered everywhere, and the increase 
does not affect our output, so I was puzzled, and I 
made some inquiries. I have found that there has 
been an enormous decrease in the sale of condensed 
milk; that formerly condensed milk was bought in the 
town of Birr in very large quantities, and now I have 
reason to believe that in the town the sale of condensed 
milk has practically ceased. The condensed milk is 
bought by country labourers who cannot get town 
milk, and sometimes by farmers when their cows run 
dry as a substitute for new milk; but in Birr the sale 
of condensed milk has gone down very much. It is 
almost extinguished. 

5170. Which proves conclusively that the people do 
not consider condensed milk a proper substitute? — Yes. 
And that thei'e must have been a considerable shortage 
in the milk supply. 

5171. Has the object-lesson you have given to the 
other cow-keepers proved effective in improving their 
methods? — I have no opportunity of investigating 
matters of that kind, and it would not be easy for me 
to do so. 

5172. Is there an inspector appointed by the local 
authority to look after the dairies in your district?— 
Yes, there are local inspectors, and I am of opinion 
that their inspection is of a distinctly perfunctory 
character. I think the inspector ought to be an expert 
in dairy matters, and very frequently he is not any- 
thing of the sort. 

5173. You would be in favour of the appointment of 
professional men as inspectors? — Yes. If I might 
make a suggestion it is this— I have often thought 
that a surprise visit to the dairies on the part of an 
expert from the Department would be a most admirable 
thing. 

5174. Was there any hostility manifested by the 
people engaged in the milk trade locally when Lord 
Rosse embarked on this enterprise? — No. 

5175. There was no outward hostility? — No, they 
were not hostile. On the contrary, the feeling was 
one of general delight that good milk was brought 
within the reach of all. 

5176. And the people showed their appreciation of 
this?— Yes. 

5177. And the increased consumption shows what an 
advantage it must be to the health of the district?— 
Undoubtedly. 

5178. Have any lecturers been delivering lectures in 
your district in connection with dairying? — In the 
country they do. 1 think that dairy lectures ought to 
be delivered in the town as well as in the country- 
There is rather a tendency that the Department's 
lecturers should deliver lectures only in the country; 
but the dairy business concerns the town as well, and 
I think it would be a good thing if there were dairy 
lectures in the town. 

5179. Mr. O’Brien. — What do you mean by dairy 
lectures? — Lectures on the keeping of cows and cow- 
sheds, and the necessity for cleanliness. 

5180. And dealing with the benefit of milk?— That 
would be a good thing. 

5181. Lady Everard. — You spoke of dairy lecturers? 
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5182. I take it that lectures can only be given in 
urban districts if the urban districts are contributory 
-to the County agricultural scheme. Is Birr an urban 
•centre? — Yes. 

5183. You cannot have urban lectures unless the 
urban authority pays a rate to the County Council? — 
Birr, of course, pays a considerable rate towards the 
technical school scheme. I have been for a consider- 
able time Hon. Secretary to the technical school at 
Birr. 

5184. But the dairy lectures would only be given in 
•connection with the agricultural scheme? — Yes; but at 
the same time we have had horticultural lectures at 
Birr, and Birr would be a good centre even for country 
people for dairy lectures. I know that under the rules 
of the Department the urban centres would be excluded 
from dairy lectures; but I think it is a great mistake. 
I think it would be a very good thing if such lectures 
were delivered in urban centres like Birr. Besides, 
a great many of the people living outside the urban 
boundary would find it convenient to attend the town. 

5185. You would propose a course of dairy 
instruction? — No. 

5186. Simply lectures? — Yes. 

5187. The Chairman. — Dealing with the subject 
generally in all its bearings, from the purchase of the 
cow to the selling of the milk? — Yes, and with the 
importance of certain points being observed. I think 
it would be very good, but the lecturer should be an 
expert who knows all about the subject. 

5188. Lady Everard. — Do you consider that your 
veterinary inspectors do their “work thoroughly? — Yes, 
certainly; but with regard to the dairy inspectors, I 
have known cases of their inspection being distinctly 
perfunctory. I am of opinion that such an inspector 
should be more of an expert than he generally is. 

5189. It has been given to us in evidence by previous 
witnesses, that they consider that the experts ought to 
be whole-time servants, and not appointed by the local 
authority? — Yes. 

5190. So that he would be perfectly independent? — 
I tii ink that would be a distinct advantage. 

5191. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any idea if Lord 
Rosse's enterprise is a paying concern? — The financial 
part of the matter does not concern me at all. 

5192. But you would know in a general way whether 
it was paying or not? — I should say it is a self- 
supporting concern. 

5193. Producing some profit?— I should consider that 
possible. 

5194. Have you any difficulty with regard to labour? 
— No. 

5195. You can get it abundantly? — Yes. 

5196. And good labour? — Yes. 

5197. Regular? — Yes, regular and reliable. 

5198. You have no trouble about that?— No. 

5199. You said you had from four to five reacters to 
the tuberculin test? — Yes. 

5200. What do you do with these reacters? They 

are sent back to the farm, and in that way nass out 
of my ken. * 

5201. You do not know what ultimately becomes of 

them? — No. - 

5202. They are not destroyed at all?— No. 

5203. They are put out of action so far as the dairy 
is concerned? — Yes. 

5204. And you do not know what becomes of them? 
— No. A couple of them died. 

5205. I take it you have about four or five reacters 
every year?— No, not so many; recently we have had 


5206. The Chairman. — Do you use 
machine?— No, it is all hand-milking. 


a milking 


3; ou have not an y double with the Sunday 
work? — -No. J 


5208. And your deliveries are made on Sundays t 

on week-days? — Yes. J 

5209. Dr. Moorhead. — How many men would yc 
have to manage the dairy herd?— I should say four c 
five men and a boy, I think. 

. 5210. They are well paid, I presume?— I cannot gii 
you any information about that. 

JPi* M *- Campbell.— -I f you sacrifice the reacte. 
and the cow that goes down a little below three pe 
cent, and only charge 2W. per quart for the mill 
I would think that you would find it difficult to mat 
the enterprise a paying concern, because the replacin 
of these two classes of animals must be a heavy drain 
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— It is not very heavy. The disease was practically 
only shown by these English cows that were intro- 
duced, and we have had none since. 

5212. Is it a veterinary surgeon who tests your 
cattle? — Yes. All the cows which give bad milk are 
fattened and sold, and sometimes, if not too bad, they 
are used for feeding calves. In that way these cows 
are utilised and come in useful. 

5213. You are trying to grade up the quality of 
your milk? — Yes. 

5214. And you do not propose to charge more than 
2 id. a quart for it after you have graded it up? — I do 
not think so. 

5215. Milk is valuable mainly for its fat? — Yes- 

5216. And if you can raise that from three to four 
per cent., that is 25 per cent, increase, you do not 
propose to make any change in the price? — I do not 
think that it could be done in our district. 

5217. But the milk is worth it if you increase the 
percentage of fat? — Yes, but the general population 
would not look at it in the same way in Birr. 

5218. Do you not think that is one great drawback 
to dairying, that the farmer who has a small percentage 
of fat gets the same price as the man who has a 
higher percentage in his milk? — Yes. 

5219. Because if you made butter you would get the 
benefit of the difference? — Yes, you would increase the 
price at once. 

5220. And supposing there was a creamery in your 
neighbourhood, it would be far more profitable to send 
your milk to the creamery than sell it? — Yes. 

5221. Therefore, this practice of supplying milk at a 
universal price is not conducive to supplying the 
country with better milch cows when you do not get 
the benefit. You have never thought of supplying two 
grades of milk? — No, I consider that a very bad system. 

5222. It is a bad system in one sense, but not in 
another? — From the seller's standpoint it is a verv 
satisfaetory one, no doubt; but I think, for the sake of 
the reputation of the dairy, it would- be a very bad 
thing to sell two grades of milk. 

5223. In other countries it is graded? — It is, but to 
put it plainly, the people would have to be educated up 
to that. They would not understand it. 

5224. What inducement is there for a farmer who 
is making his living by dairying to improve the quality 
of his milk? — He gets more customers and he finds a 
readier market for his milk, and, of course, it would 
not be sold at 2Jd. a quart if there was not a profit. 

5225. Supposing this enterprise fell through, do you 
think milk could be produced in the surrounding 
districts by the farmers? — No. 

5226. What do they do with the milk in the surround- 
ing district? — Make it into butter and bring it into 




5228. You would have no difficulty if you ran short 
in buying milk?— No- We do not do that as a matter 
ot fact. 

5229. It has been suggested that in districts where 
there are no persons, such as Lord Rosse, to 
take this matter up, the Urban Council mtoht 
do what Lord Rosse is doing?— Well, of course, 
i ° , y gl , v . e ex P ressi on to my own personal opinion: 
but to take this whole milk business out of the hands of 
the individual, and do away with open competition 
and private enterprise, would be a distinct mistake. 
I do not- believe in that. I think you will only make 
the milk business really successful if you leave com- 
petition and private enterprise open, and let the man 
who sells the milk have a definite personal interest in 
it as a proprietor. Individual attention has so much 
to do with dairying, and you get the best results if 
init man S °"' n P ° cket is very mat erially interested 

5230. Suppose you ceased producing milk upon your 

Ti sked to aaPPty Birr with milk, 
do you think it would be possible to get it from the 
surrounding farmers and open a depot?— I do not 
think so. 

5231. Were you in this morning when we had 
evidence relating to the milk depot at Naas?— No. 

5232. You are aware that in several small towns the 
Women s National Health Association have started 
these depots. I understand the milk is purchased from 
the farmers and brought into the depot and sold to the 

rT e Z. e 'p l0U -, W ^ ld pref f thafc t0 the ^^em of the 
Urban Council taking a farm and working it? Yes. 
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5233. Do you think from your experience that that 
would be a satisfactory system — collecting the milk 
and selling it at a depot? — In places where you could 
not get private dairies it would be the next best system, 
I suppose. 

5234. You do not see any great objection to it? — I 
do not care about mixing the milk from different farms ; 
it is very liable to be polluted and contaminated, and 
is not as sanitary as it ought to be. If the whole 
dairy milk production is in the hands of one individual 
it is very much easier; in fact, it is only then possible 
to have it of the best possible quality and in a sanitary 
condition. 

5235. You mentioned that you had erected a byre 
on the plans supplied by the Department? — Yes, 

5236. Do you find that satisfactory? — Yes, on the 
whole, but I do not quite like that the cows stand 
with their backs to the centre of the byre, and you 
have to step between to fill the manger. You would 
never find that in Germany. I am a Westphalian, and 
we would always have provision to feed the cows from 
the head; it is very convenient. 

5237. But it is more expensive? — It is, no doubt, a 
little more expensive, but it is very convenient. 

5238. In Ireland you must consider the question of 
expense? — Yes. 

5239. Dr. Moorhead. — Would it not be much more 
healthy to have the passage at the top? — I think It 
would be preferable, and certainly more convenient, 
but I admit it would mean more floor space and move 
expense. 

5240. Mr. Campbell. — As a matter of fact, tho c 
people who have practised dairying very extensively 
have abandoned that other system, and many 
veterinarians and medical men have objected to cows 
standing head to head? — In my country (Westphalia; 


a broad passage would run up the centre of the cow- 
house, with feeding-troughs and racks on each side.. 
The cows would stand, consequently, with their heads 
towards tho centre of the house, and a passage would 
be provided behind the cows along the side walls, 
with doors leading outside for cleaning and littering. 
The hay is kept in the loft above, with a trap-door 
over the central passage, through which it is thrown 
to be fed into the racks. 

5241. The Chairman. — Do you liberate your cows in 
the day during winter? — Yes. 

5242. Every day? — Yes. 

5243. Regardless of weather conditions? — Unless it. 
is too bad. 

5244. Mr. Campbell. — Do you know what cubic space 
you have got in your byre? — No. 

5245. Do you know whether the veterinary inspector 
looks into the question of cubic, space? — We were 
guided from the Department’s designs, so if our cubic 
space is not sufficient they are responsible. 

5246. The local inspector has paid no attention to 
that point? — I cannot say. I should hardly say that 
a local dairy inspector would, but the veterinary 
surgeon who came privately to test our cows might 
have looked into it. It did not strike me that there 
was not enough cubic space, as the place is lofty. Yet 
it is hard to keep the byre sufficiently cool at times. 
The ventilation wants to be very good when you have 
fifty cows housed. 

5247. In this plan of the Department they err, I 
think, in regard to the ventilation? — I am inclined to 
think so. 

5248. They want better ventilation for this country, 
where the climate is mild? — Yes, I think so. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Dr. 
Boeddicker, for the very explicit and interesting 
evidence you have given the Commission. 


Mr. Joseph Ross, j.p., examined. 


5249. The Chairman. — You are a resident in the City 
of Dublin? — Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

5250. Are you interested personally in the milk 
trade? — At present I am. 

5251. Are you producing or purveying milk? — We 
are doing both. I may say that we have a hotel and 
have our own farm. We have a farm at Roebuck and 
raise milk. 

5252. Do you sell milk retail, or do you only use 
it at your own hotel? — It is also sold to customers and 
delivered to them by cart. 

5253. You produce more milk than the needs of the 
hotel require? — Yes. 

5254. Your farm is at Roebuck? — Yes. 

5255. What districts do you sell in? — In the City, 
beginning in Ranelagh and right up to the North 
Circular-road. 

5256. Have you been long engaged in that trade? — 
We are engaged in the trade for twelve years. I used 
to farm, I should have said, in the Co. Fermanagh 
before I came to Dublin, and lived solely by farming. 

5257. Have you a large farm at Roebuck? — Only 
twenty-two acres. 

5258. How many cows do you keep on it? — They 
vary in number according to the state of their milking" ; 
sometimes seven or eight and sometimes a dozen. 

5259. You deliver your milk in the ordinary retail 
fashion to private customers in the City of Dublin 
and supply your hotel as well? — Yes. 

5260. Where do you purchase your cows? — In the 
Dublin market. 

5261. The reason I put the question was because I 
was curious to know whether you went to fairs in tho 
North of Ireland or not?— I did buy some there after 
I came to Dublin when I wanted three or four cows, 
but the expense would be too great in the purchase of 
one animal: the railway charges would be heavy for 
one animal bought in the North of Ireland. 

5262. You buy, I take it, a good qualify of cross-bred 
cow in the Dublin market? — Yes. 

5263. Do you keep any milk records? — No. We 
simply test the milk, but nothing further. 

5264. You simply test it for quality?— Yes. 

5265. But not for the purpose of ascertaining the 
yield per cow?— No, nothing more than for the butter 
fat. 


5266. Do you find any difficulty with labour in the 
carrying on of your trade in Dublin? — Considerable 
difficulty. 

5267. Is it inefficient or is it unsettled? — Unsettled 
and unreliable and inefficient. You have to exercise 
constant supervision yourself, and often to do the work. 

5268. Without the supervision you would have your 
trade carried on 'in a very fitful fashion?— Yes, and it 
would be very unsafe not to have the supervision. 

5269. Do you think that the people who have 
followed this occupation are cleanly in their habits, 
and take every care to keep the milk untainted?— We 
have a bit of difficulty about that. That is one of the 
things that we complain most of, the untidy habits 
and the way of working. 

5270. With regard, to the question of supervision , is 
that efficiently carried out in your judgment?— I 
think so. 

527.1. Are you in Rathdown district? — Yes. 

5272. And, Mr. Mason is the chief officer?— Some 
gentleman visits us there. I don’t know his name. 

5273. Have you had much trouble from tuberculous 
cows?— No, we had only one cow that we knew was 
tubercular. 

5274. What became of her?— Wc sold her to the 

knacker.” 


5275.' Was she so bad as that?— Yes, and I had a 
conscientious objection to do anything else with her. 
I did not think it would be fair to put her into the 
market as sound beef. 


o276. That is the only experience you have had in 
.your period of trading of tuberculous animals?— Yes, 
we had only the one case that we knew of 


diminishing?— I could increased 
not suit us. 


r trade, but it does 


5278. Your experience is that the demand for the 
milk is certainly not decreasing?— No, not bv any 
means. . , 

5279 What prices do you charge?— 3d. in summer 
and 4d. m winter. 


.. 0 rouhave no shop in Dublin at which yc 
the milk? — No, it is delivered from the cart. 

5281. Do you keep, the same number of cows i 
winter as in the summer? — Yes. 
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5282. Do you find that the demand varies from day 
to day? Are. you ever troubled by having a surplus 
of milk left on your hands?— Yes, and sometimes we 
do not have enough. 

5283. That is one of the disadvantages of the trade? 
— Yes. 

5284. Do you churn? — No. We sour the milk, and 
wo do our own baking very largely, and the milk turns 
in handy for that when we have any over. 

5285. For one who had not the variety of occupation 
that you have the surplus would be a serious loss?— 
Yes. We can utilise it. 

5286. Do you think that _ the cows that you now 
get in the Dublin market are as good dairy cows as 
those you were familiar with when you were residing 
in Fermanagh? — Yes. We are not churning now as 
we did then, and we have no opportunity of judging of 
their butter-fat quality. 

5287. Do you think that the yield of the milk is as 
good? — I think it is. Cows vary very much, you 
know, in the quality and quantity of their milk. 

5288. We have had abundant evidence of that. Do 
you believe that it is economic to supply cows with 
the best quality of food?— Yes, and it has everything 
to do with the quality of the milk. You will get quite 
a difference between the eows themselves as°to their 
producing qualities. 

5289. Do you use home products for feeding your 
cows?— Yes, we grow our own roots. 

529°. Do you feed with roots and barley?— Barley 
meal and Bibby’s cake. 

•>291. 1,0 ■ Y0U ev . er u . se oa t s? — Yes, crushed oats. 

5292. Do you think it is an economical food to use? — 
4f 1 were farming where it is more plentiful I would 
use it more largely than I do, because we do not raise 
it. We cannot raise it. We are only growing three or 
four acres of roots. 

5288 You graze the cotvs on jour own long ,1 
Koebuek > — Yes, and make a little straw. 

o294. Are the cows ever inspected when on «rass?— 

I have never known them to be. 

„ J 2 M : 11 D £ y °V o hi ? k that the Provisions of the Dairies’ 

and Milkshops Order are exacting on cow-keepers? I 

do not think that they are too exacting. 

5296. You have no reason to complain of them?— 
No, we have no reason to complain. 

5297. And you do not think that the conditions 
imposed by the regulations increase appreciably the 
expense m producing milk?— The Order requires the 
hp O £ft, 0tOr - hlmsel . f io bei , a groat deal more careful than 
he^therwuc might be, but I <Wt think it costs much 

thS 9 L™Vtsp“i s s‘ , ” es “°" of iro " b,e 

5299. Do you ever have your cows subiected to f,h P 
tuberculin test? — No, we never have it done. 

5300. You have no experience of it?— No. We sold 
Lst. W C ° WS lat6ly ’ and theY had t0 be objected to the 

Yes 301 ' WeiG they S ° ld Sub i eet t6 Passing the test?— 

Wm at 

DubS: Mr - °‘»'““._0ut of the country?— No, in 

5304. The Chairman— D id you get an enhanced 
price by reason of their passing the test?— No. 1 o 0 t 
™ ,ld P ‘ J 

joufrint'? 3^*5 "/.f'rP* 'fa""-* to 
p^3te"er '"' ll ,re< > U “ l - three 

remote it if 'the, gm “If® ™ 

course, removed afterwards. 16 ’ of 

5307. Mr. Campbell. How far n,, 

from the byre? — It is within fifteen^ 

5308. I. it within the city?-No, it is „t Bortuck 


the humbler classes in the city. Have' you any know- 
ledge of the circumstances under which they live? — 
Not so much as I had in the country. I had consider- 
able experience in the country. 

5310. What part of Fermanagh did you live in? — 
Brooltborough, near Enniskillen. 

5311. And had the labouring classes there found a 
difficulty in getting a continuous milk supply? — There 
was not much difficulty then. Some people would not 
spare a quart of milk to anyone, but others would. 
The labourer working for a farmer would get a supply 
of milk as part of his bargain. 

5312. That would be a man in constant employment? 

5313. But the casual labourer bad not the same 
privilege?— He might have a little bit of land of his 
own and a cow or two. 

5314. It is a county of small farmers rather than 
of labourers?— Yes; but there are a great many 
labourers there, of course. 

5315. Living in Union cottages?— The Union 
cottages had only begun to be built at the time after 
I left Fermanagh fifteen years ago, and the creamery 
system began to be introduced. 

5316. Lady Everard. — You say you have had some 
of your cows tested? — Yes. 

5317. What does it cost you to have them tested?— 
I do not know, I am sure. I heard that it would be 
10 s. for each cow. 

5318. The Chairman.— You said that you had sold 
some of them subject to the test?— Yes, but it was the 
purchaser paid. It is for his protection that the test 
is applied, and the bargain was that if the cow reacted 
she would not be sold. 

5319. Dr. Moorhead— If the animal does not pass 
who would pay the fee? — The purchaser, because it 
was for his protection that the test was made 

5320. Mr. Campbell— Y ou do not test your own 
cows? — No. 

tl , f Propped to seU more cows subject to 
the test?— Well, it is only m two or three cases that I 
was asked to do so. 

5322. Do you breed? — No. 

5323. So that it is purchased cows that you re-sell?— 
We do not re-sell very many cattle. When we have 

° r ^ maay cows due to calve at the 
v’ thcn have to Part with one or two. 

,t7k“d b “ ji ° 8 ■» «ng 

o826. Lady Everard— I see that you say in vour 
r^ mai 7 of .. evidence that you consider that one of the 
reasons for the shortage of the milk supply is thS the 
} b v not . ’“aimed to give the labourer milk if he 
does not live in his cottage?— That is one of the reasons 
on toe S T C%lt °, my miDd ’ for 4116 labourer is Sg 

i S: 

house to supply. '■ addltlor « we have our own 
°“' S *- J ’°“ eight to 

53ol. But he asked you to remove, it?— Yes. 

5332. And you did remove it? Yes T hj u- .. 

SVwXf™ '« ^ 

* bP “ — h.el.tmg?-D uri „ g 
5334. You could pot tap without fte manure ^ No . 

£« hr£5 

puportant- than f he Su^o ’ " k ' ”°" 
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5336. You never heard of anyone dying because of 
working on a manure heap? — No, and I am told that 
the men working in the drains in the city live the 
longest. 

5337. The Chairman. — It was stated before us that 
there was a practice of carrying hotel refuse in the 
same gig in which the milk was brought in. Do you 
know if that custom prevails? It has been stated that 
the refuse was brought back in the milk vessels? — • 
Our things go out in the same van, such as potato 
peelings and stuff of that sort, but there are no slops, 
and they are not, of course, put into the same vessels 
as is used for the milk, but into a box kept for the 


purpose. 

5338. I was curious to know whether the statement 
was well founded. You have heard it said that the 
other custom prevails? — Oh, yes, and heard it very 
frequently. 

5339. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Have you a byre 
on this farm in Koebuck? — Yes. 

5340. Does your man live there? — It is my son that 
is living on the spot, and the men are hired and are 
living in the house. We had to keep them in the 
house or they would go away and get drunk. 

5341. The Chairman. — Would you think it possible 
to carry on the trade if you had not a member of your 
own family at the farm? — I would not keep on the 
trade for twenty-four hours longer than I could dispose 
of it. 

5342. You believe that personal supervision is the 
first essential to the efficient and economic management 
of dairy business? — Absolutely. 

5343. Is there any other point to which you wish to 
draw the attention of the Commission than those to 
which you have referred? — I think I have gone over 
the whole thing except the question of the urban dairy. 

5344. We would be glad to know what your opinion 
on that question is? — Well, I think that possibly a 
depot might be useful in some districts, especially as 
the labourers have migrated so much to the villages. 

5345. Would you approve of the idea of a dairy being 
run by a local authority to supply milk to the depot? — 
Certainly not. 

5346. As a means of distribution you would use the 
depot? — Yes. 

5347. You think that it would be best to leave the 
production of the milk in the hands of the local 
farmers? — Yes. I think it would be a mistake to have 
the local authority, and it would be well nigh impossible 
to carry it on, and besides it would take away milk 
production very largely from the local farmers about- 


5348. Mr. O'Brien. — Do you think that the small 
farmer, doing the work himself with his family, 
would be the best producer of milk — that is to say, 
having clean conditions and all that, and carrying th 0 
business on under his own personal supervision; 
because it has been maintained that the milk supply 
of a city such as Dublin would be better in the hands 
of large farmers or a company, where they could have 
a large place for inspection. Other people say that 
the small farmer, who has half a dozen cows, or, 
perhaps, a dozen, and looks after them himself, and 
has a personal pride in them, would supply the best 
quality of milk?— I think the small farmer or medium 
farmer, that is if he is up-to-date, can certainly 
produce that milk as clean and more profitably than 
the other man can, who will have to pay all his hands; 
and then the industry ought to be encouraged amongst 
the small farmers. 

5349. You think, then, that with proper inspection 
by the sanitary authorities, you could get the 
small farmer to supply a clean article under the 
cleanest conditions? — Certainly, it is quite possible. 

5350. In that case it would pay the small man to 
do it rather than a man or company who had a large 
number of cows? — I would think so. I think it would 
be equally clean, and would be certainly better for 
the country than if the milk were supplied by one 
great company or farm. You would have to think of 
the producer as well as the purchaser. He wants to 
get a means of living. 

5351. But, of course, you have in the one case a 
man and his wife, and, perhaps, a son and a daughter 
working, and they are working without wages. In the 
other case you have an overseer or foreman and a 
number of paid hands, and all the rest of it? — Yes, 
you can have the supply just as good from a farmer 
with twenty or thirty, or, perhaps, forty cows as iro:n 
a larger concern, and he would employ people too, and 
considerable labour. 

5352. I think these large dairies in Denmark are 
supplied by fair-sized farms? 

Mr. Wilson. — They get the milk from farmers. The 
farmers are bound by a strict code of rules, and if 
these rules are observed, and illness or disease breaks 
out, the farmer gets compensation for any of his milk 
that may be destroyed. 

Witness. — If a cow is destroyed on being found 
tubercular I think the owner ought to get compensa- 
tion. 

5353. Mr. Campbell. — Yes, if he bought the cow 
not knowing that- it was diseased? — Yes. 


The Commission then adjourned until the following day. 


FIFTEENTH DAY— SATURDAY, 27th JANUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard : Mrss McNeill; Sir Stewart 
Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; John R. Campbell, Esq., 
B.Sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., M.B.C.V.S. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. James Scott Gordon examined. 


5354. The Chairman. — Mr. Gordon, you are Deputy 
Assistant Secretary and Chief Agricultural Inspector in 
the Board of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland? — Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

5355. You prepared your evidence so fully and in such 
complete detail that if you do not mind, possibly you 
would read from the notes with which you have been 
good enough to supply us, and if the members of the 
Commission desire to ask questions they can do so at 
any stage. Do you think that would be the most satis- 
factory way? — Yes, I think that would be most satis- 
factory, and I can stop at any particular part the Com- 
missioners desire. 

5356. Yes, to give the members of the Commission 
an opportunity of asking questions? — Yes. 


5357. If you arc agreeable then, and if the Commis- 
sioners would be good enough to remember that at any 
time when Mr. Gordon concludes a passage they are at 
liberty to ask a question, that would be the most satis- 
factory course to follow? — I have divided my evidence, 
as you see, under the following headings : — First, 
‘ General second, “ Department schemes connected 
with the production of milk”; third, “Separated 
milk”; fourth, “Milk supply for labourers”; 

“ Suggestions,” and sixth, “ Tuberculosis in cattle.’ 
To the fact that there is a considerable decrease in the 
export of dairy produce from Ireland is largely due the 
prevailing opinion that there is not so much milk in this 
country as formerly. The total value of the dairy pro- 
duce (consisting of butter, cheese, cream, condensed, 
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whole and separated milk) exported from Ireland in 
.1907 was £4,380,316; and in 1910, £4,017,452. Thus 
in three years there has been a decrease of £362,864. 

5358. Mr. Wilson. — May I ask a question. I want 
to understand just why you said that owing to the 
decrease in the export the assumption is that there is 
not so much milk in the country as formerly. I con- 
fess I am unable to follow that reasoning? — Generally 
speaking, because the amount realised for butter which 
is exported has become less the prevalent idea is that 
both the quantity of milk and butter produced in Ire- 
land is considerably less. 

5359. In spite of the increase in the number of cattle? 
—I think the majority of those people who expressed 
an opinion did not consider in all probability whether 
the number of cows had increased or not. 

5360. Mr. O’Bkien. — Y ou are only talking of the 
prevalent idea? — Yes. 

5361. Mr. Wilson. — You are not making that point 
yourself? — No. It is a general idea. 

5362. The Chairman.— It has been suggested to me 
by an outsider on this question, that as bacon, which 
is a suitable article of food for the poorer classes, has 
become so abnormally dear within the past twelve or 
eighteen months, that a smaller quantity of it has been 
consumed, and that in lieu of that the use of butter 
and milk has become more general than under ordinary 
conditions. Do you think that that would in any 
way account for the decreased output, and that the 
production might not be limited? — I would say not. 
Later on I will go into detail a little more on that 

5363. It was suggested to me by a person who has 
more than an ordinary knowledge of the economic 
conditions of the country that in his opinion that 
had some influence on the restricted output? — In all 
probability it had some influence, but I do not think 
that it could possibly account for the decrease in 
butter exported. 

5364. It might be a factor? — Certainly. From the 
following figures it will be seen that the decrease in 
butter has not been due to a fall in prices, but to a 
reduction in the quantity of produce exported. These 
figures are for the years 1907 and 1910. 

1907 1910 

Cwts. 


Butter, 

818,004 

698,907 

Whole and separated milk, ... 

5,418 

5,836 

Condensed milk, 

290,183 

292,346 

Cheese, 

2,460 

3,365 

Cream, 

6,058 

18,809 

Butter has decreased almost ... 

... 120,000 cwt. 

Whole and separated milk increased 424 

cwt. 

Condensed milk, ... ,, 

2,163 


Cheese, ... ... ,, 

905 


Cream, ... ... „ 

7,751 

>. 


11,243 

cwt. 


5365. The export of cream has more than doubled? 
—Butter has decreased, and all the other products in- 
creased. 

5366. Mr. O’Brien. — You say, “ From the following 
figures it will be seen that the decrease in butter has 
not been due to a fall in prices, but to a reduction in 
the quantity of produce exported ”? — In the previous 
paragraph it is mentioned that in three years there 
has been a decrease of £362,864. 

5867. Prof. Mettam. — If anything, the price of 
butter has gone up? — The decrease in butter and the 
alleged reduction in the supply of milk have been at- 
tributed to the following causes : — (1) An increase in 
the consumption of milk and butter at home; (2) the 
increased development in the parcel post trade and in 
private consignments of small quantities of butter to 
Great Britain (statistics of which are not available); 
(8) the sale out of the country of the best cows and 
heifers; (4) the annual slaughter of good milch cows 
when sold by town dairymen at the conclusion of a 
year's milking period; (5) the small proportion of milk 
produced during the winter months, as shown by the 
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following table : — (6) the influence of premium bulls ; 

(7) the alleged spread of abortion or sterility amongst 
dairy stock- With regard to the last of these supposed 
causes, I should say that abortion is not so generally 
prevalent now amongst dairy stock as it was twenty- 
five years ago. At that time it was a perfect scourge, 
and very little was known as to the cause, treatment, 
or how it was communicated. It was the popular 
opinion then that a feeling of sympathy which other 
animals in the same byre or same house had for the 
affected animals brought about the disease. It was 
also by some attributed to odours or smells in cow- 
houses, and for this reason goats, especially male 
goats, were frequently purchased and kept in cow- 
houses along with the cows. The cause of the disease 
is now well understood, and in most districts where- 
the disease is prevalent, precautions are taken to iso- 
late the affected animals where buildings are available, 
and to disinfect thoroughly both animals and build- 
ings; and in many cases through such precautions the 
ravages of the malady have been considerably re- 
duced. The Department’s Veterinary Branch has 
been carrying out experiments since 1909 on the lines 
of the Abortion Committee’s recommendations, and 
on the same lines as are being pursued by the Board 
of Agriculture in England. This work consists chiefly 
of : — (1) The inoculation of cows with “ anti-abortin , ,r 
with the object of conferring immunity; (2) testing 
cows suspected of abortion with “ abortin ” ; (3) treat- 
ing animals for sterility. It would be premature yet 
to give the results of these experiments; they must be 
carried out for a considerable time before definite and 
reliable conclusions can be drawn. Most of the causes 
here enumerated, no doubt, exercised some influence 
on the yield and annual output, but in case of some 
it can be only to a comparatively small extent. 

5368. The Chairman. — That is your general view of 
the alleged reasons existing in the public mind for the 
diminution of the output? — Yes. 

5369. And you give later on what you believe to be 
more sound and cogent reasons? — Yes. If you prefer 
it I .would deal with each of these supposed causes and 
give my views on them. 

5370. You apparently attach some importance to the 
increased consumption of milk and butter at home? — 

1 think that would depend really upon two things — 
the question whether wages have increased, and also 
the question as to whether the standard of living has 
improved. In connection with the wages, I have gone 
through a Department return for 1907 on migratory 
labour. This report was prepared by Mr. Adams, and in 
it he states that there is evidence from practically every 
County , to the effect that wages have gone up in twenty - 
five years by an average of 25 to 30 per cent. In the 
Board of Trade Report they put the increases in per- 
centages. They said that in 1880 wages were 85.8 per 
cent.; in 1890, 93 per cent.; in 1900, 100 per cent.; in 
1907, 106.7 per cent.; in 1908, 107.6 per cent., and in 
1909, 108.6; so that you will see by these figures that 
there has been a steady and gradual improvement in 
wages. Working these out, I find that from 1880 to 1909, 
they show an increase of 27 per cent, in wages for the 
whole of the time governing that period. 

5371. Mr. O’Brien.— What length of time did Mr.. 

Adams take? — For the last twenty-five jears. 

5372. The Chairman. — The Board of Trade report 
would confirm his figures and show a more rapid in- 
crease even than Mr. Adams acknowledged ?— Yes. I 
think it would be perfectly safe to say that wages had 
increased in twenty-five years by 25 per cent. Then 
take the question of standard of 'living. I think there 
is no doubt about it but that the standard of living 
during that period has improved. That improve- 
ment, again, has been steady and gradual. I 
myself have been farming for thirty years, and I took 
the trouble to look through my farm account books for 
that period. I find those labourers who purchased 
1 lb. of butter per week thirty years ago now purchase 
trom two to five pounds per family per week, and I 
would say also that more milk on my farm is con- 
sumed by labourers than was the case thirty years ago, 
but I would like also to qualify that. The farm that 
1 have is in a district that I might almost call 
favoured. There are industries there, and the sons 
and daughters of farm labourers can find employment 
m spinning mills; and taking the average wages of a 
family in that district it would be considerably higher 
than in other districts throughout Ireland. I only 
quoted that case because it has come under my own- 
observation. 

Y 2 
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5373. Lady Everard. — F ormerly the labourers used 
porridge and brown home-made bread; and now they 
use baker’s bread and tea? — In my own district that 
is true. I mention these two points — the improve- 
ment in the standard of living and wages, but I do 
not believe they would aeeouut for the great reduction 
in the export of butter, because that improvement in 
the standard of living and wages has occurred during 
the last twenty-five or thirty years. The decrease in the 
butter exported has only occurred during the last four 
or five years, so that could not possibly account for it. 
May I give you the figures. In 1904, 818,252 cwt. ; 

1905, 813,921 cwt. ; 1906, 844,027 cwt. — in that year, 

1906, there was more butter exported than in any 
other year, for which the Department has figures— 
1907 , 818,004 cwt.; 190S, 751,942 cwt.; 1909, 719,625 
cwt. ; 1910, 698,907 cwt. ; so really it is within the last- 
four years that the great decrease has occurred, so 
that the increase in consumption at home could not 
possibly account for the reduction in the export of 
butter. 

5374. The Chairman. — It could not be in the same 
ratio. 

Mr. Wilson. — I am not satisfied that it could not 
be. I have taken an interest in this question of the 
standard of living from the point of view of the 
Irish Industrial Associations, and during the last five 
years the demand for what I may call the petty 
luxuries of an artisan’s house has gone up by about 
60 per cent. I am taking the import figures of 
articles which are not made on a large scale in 
Ireland, such as jams, biscuits, soaps, and similar 
articles — the things that a man would begin to buy 
after he got above the poverty line; the increased 
demand in Ireland for these articles is at least 60 per 
cent, up in five years, and if that is true of petty luxuries 
of the small man’s house it would account for the in- 
creased demand for butter at home and the decrease 
in export?— I am afraid I cannot agree with that. I 
am certain that the standard of living has steadily 
and gradually improved, and I think, too, that in .the 
case of the industries, such, for instance, as the linen 
trade, that when you find trade is booming and the 
wages higher more milk or butter might be consumed 
by the family; but that has not been the case in the 
last three years. It was the other way. In the ma- 
jority of the mills in the North of Ireland the workers 
have been only employed for half or three-quarter time. 
The shipbuilding has improved, but the improvement, 
and the increased wages amongst those in the ship- 
building yards, have been counterbalanced by the re- 
duction of wages paid in the linen industry. 

5375. How would you account for the enormous rise 
in five years of this demand for petty luxuries to which 
I have referred? — I cannot possibly do that at the 
present moment without going very "carefullv into the 
figures. 

5376. Lady Everard. — Would you not say that the 
parcel post also accounts for a certain quantity of 


butter that is exported from the country? — Yes. I 

was going to refer to that. 

5377. Mr. Wilson. — If you, Mr. Gordon, would think 
over the suggestive fact that the purchase of articles 
which are bought by people in the same way as butter 
is bought, as luxuries, has gone up in five years by 
60 per cent., I think you will agree that this would 
have a very great influence on the butter export trade. 
Apparently the export and import figures in goods other 
than butter have not attracted your attention? — No. 
There has been a considerable increase in the trade of 
butter through the parcel post, but we have no figures, 
and I think that increase has heen going on steadily for 
quito a number of years. It has not taken place en- 
tirely during the last five years, and again I think that 
that could not account for the great decrease that has 
taken place in the export of butter. 

5378. The Chairman. — It has not come like a 
thunderstorm? — No, it has been going on for years. 

5379. Mr. O’Brien. — You have no figures from the 
creameries? — No. The Statistical Branch of the De- 
partment has found it impossible to procure figures 
that are reliable which would indicate what quantity 
of butter was sent out through the parcel post. 

5380. I think it could be got through the creameries 
—I should think the creameries could give the infor- 
mation if asked? — With private individuals also there 
is a considerable trade being done. 

5381. The Chairman. — We have had evidence of 
that within the last two or three days where the pro- 
duce of one dairy, a moderately large dairy, was dealt 
with almost exclusively through the parcel post? — I 
know quite a number of farmers who have dairies 
consisting of from twenty to thirty cows, and who 
dispose of their butter in England, and it is almost 
all sent by parcel post. 

5382. We have had that in evidence before us? — 
Yes. 

5383. Prof. Mettam. — The sum lotal in the year 

must be considerable? — Yes. The sale out of the 

country of the best heifers is also given as a reason for 
the decrease in the butter and the alleged reduction in 
the supply of milk. That has been taking place for 
the last thirty years, and I do not see how it could 
have any influence on the reduction of the butter 
export in recent years. 

5384. The Chairman. — That has been practically a 
steady trade? — Yes, for the last thirty or forty years. 

5385. Prof. Mettam. — More cattle went out of the 
country last year than for a number of years pre- 
viously? — There are more cattle in the country. 

5386. What about the export? — I will touch on that 
later. 

5387. The Chairman. — Do the figures show that there 
has been an increase in the export trade of cows? — 
Within the last few years there has. I can give you 
the figures later on. Another cause given for the de- 
crease is the small proportion of milk produced during 
the winter months, as shown in the following table 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OUTPUT FOR EACH MONTH OF A NUMBER OF TYPICAL CREAMERIES, WITH THE 
MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM FIGURES AT ANY ONE CREAMERY FOR EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


Year, 

Number of Creameries from which 
particulars were obtained. 

1906. 

1907. 

48 

1908. 

40 

1909. 

G3 

Per cent. 
Average. 

Per cent. 
Average. 

Per cent. 
Average. 

Per cent. 
Average. 

Per cent. 
Maximum. 

Per cent. 
Minimum. 

January . . 

1-70 






February . . 

1-60 






March 

3-30 

2-42 

2-89 

3-31 

6-38 

•47 


5-30 

4-88 

5-41 

5-61 




12-30 

10-25 

11-42 

11-02 



June 

15-40 

15-10 

15-81 

15-35 




15-10 

15-51 

16-00 

16-00 



August . . . . . . 

13-60 

15-46 

14-46 

14-00 

17-28 


September 

12-20 

12-70 

11-58 




October 

10-10 

10-46 

9-58 




November . . 

6-00 

6-78 





December 

3-40 

3-25 

3-09 

3-14 

6-70 

1-51 
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3388. Mr. O’Brien. — T he decrease in tillage has 
been going on for a large number of years? — Yes, for 
the last fifty or sixty years. Latterly, I may mention, 
that there is more land in tillage than there has been 
for many years. Another reason given for the decline 
in the butter export is the influence of premium bulls. 
I will deal with that more fully later on under the head 
of “ Department schemes,” and I have already dealt 
with the alleged spread of abortion or sterility amongst 
the dairy stock. , 

3389. Prof. Mettam. — You really think there is less 
abortion in the country than there was? — Yes. 

3390. That the people have become more alive to its 
danger? — Yes, and that the people know how to treat 
the animals better than they did. 

5391. And to prevent the spread of infection?— Yes. 

5392. The Chairman. — Taking the country as a 
whole, there is no, doubt that a more intelligent idea 
prevails with regard to abortion and its treatment” than 
existed years ago. One does meet with isolated cases 
in which the most silly ideas prevail even at the pre- 
sent day, but you cannot get old prejudices rooted up 
in a short time? — Perfectly true. There were in 1911 
1,565,418 cows and in-calf heifers in Ireland. During 
the last five years, that is from 1907 to 1911 inclusive, 
there were more cows and in-calf heifers in the country 
than at any other period since 1860. The decrease in 
milk, therefore, cannot lie due to fewer cows or heifers. 


Year. No. of Milch 

Cows. 

1854 1,517,672 

1855 1,561,296 

1856 1,579,529 

1857 1,605,350 

1858 1.635,409 

1859 1,690,389 

1860 1,626,453 

1861 1,545,168 

1862 1.486,835 

1863 1,396,924 

1864 1,348,886 

1865 1,387,448 

1866 1,482,616 

1867 1,521,053 

1868 1,476,339 

1869 1,506,038 

1870 1,529,024 

1871 ] ,545,662 

1872 1,551,784 

1873 1,528,136 

1874 1.491,375 

1875 1,530,366 

1876 1,532,974 

1877 1,522,811 

1878 1,484,315 

1879 1,464,818 

1880 1,398,047 

1881 1,392,102 

1882 1.399,005 

1883 1.402,324 

1884 1,356,585 

1885 1,417,423 

1886 1.418,644 

1887 1,394,135 

1888 ] .384,771 

1889 1,363,781 

1890 1.400,527 

1891 1.442,268 

1892 1.451,059 

1893 1,441,329 

1894 1,447,441 

1895 1,433,988 

1896 1,429,795 

1897 1,434,925 

1898 1,431,192 

1899 1 ,443,855 

1900 1,458,074 

1901 .1,482,483 

1902 1,510,737 

1903 1,495,179 

1904 1,497,647 

1905 1,487,064 

1906 .1,496,284 

1907 1,561,463 

1908 1.586,425 

1909 1,548,936 

1910 1,557,584 

1911 1,565,418 


Proportion per cent, 
to Total Cattle 
enumerated. 
43-2 

43- 8 

44- 0 
443 
446 
44-3 
451 
44-5 
457 
44-4 
41-3 
397 

39- 6 
41-0 

40- 5 
40*3 
40*2 


36*2 

37*2 

37*2 

381 

37*2 

36*0 

35*6 

35*2 

35*1 

34*2 

33*0 

33*5 

33*9 

33*5 


330 
32*4 
320 
32*3 
330 
32*9 
32*4 
32*1 
31*9 
32*0 
31*6 
31*7 
31*6 
32 1 
32*0 
32*0 
32*3 
33*4 
33*1 
33*0 
33*2 
33-2 
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You will notice from the table that from the period 
from 1854 to 1860 there were more cows than at any 
other period since, but the period from 1907 to 1910 
comes next to it in numbers. You will also notice 
that the proportion per cent, of cows to the total 
number of cattle enumerated during the period 1854 
to 1860 was about 44 per cent- — there were 44 per 
cent, of the cattle of the country milch cows. In the 
period from 1904 to 1910 the percentage is about 33. 

The next question is the stock exported. The number 
of cattle exported has also increased. On examining 
the export figures for the past six years, vis. : — 


Year. Number. Value. 

1905 749,934 £8,928,253 

1906 776,281 9,146,915 

1907 843,010 10,419,430 

1908 862,634 10,935,197 

1909 838,383 10,751,550 

1910 869,181 11,454,285 


it will be found that the number exported in 1910, as 
compared with 1905, shows an increase in cattle of 
119,247, and in value of £2,526,000. 

5393. The Chairman.— T hat is a very substantial in- 
crease? — Yes. 

5394. Prof. Mettam. — What proportion of these are 
milch cows? — At the present moment I could not say, 
but I can work it out and hand it in later. The next 
question is what number of cattle we have in the 
country. The total number of cattle in the country 
since 1900 has remained fairly stea- 1 - 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


4,609,550 

4,873,323 

4,782,221 

4,664,112 

4,676,718 

4,645,215 

4,638,924 

4,676,493 

4,792,458 

4,699,564 

4,688,888 


Average for the eleven years, 1900-1910, 4,688,700 


1911 ... 4,711,720 


The number of calves reared shows an increase of close 
on 20,000 in 1910, as compared with 1909. The fact 
that, while the number of stock in the country remains 
fairly steady, there are actually more cattle being ex- 
ported and more calves being reared, would indicate 
that more milk is being used for the rearing of young 
stock, and less for manufacture into butter. I believe 
the decrease in the export of butter is largely due to- 
ll) a greater number of young cattle being reared; (2) 
young calves getting more milk and generally being 
better fed and cared f.or: (3) comparing the years 1907 
and 1910, the increase in the value of dairy produce, 
other than butter, exported, has been £61,398; whilst 
nA9A 9Ro eaSe * 11 va * ue butter exported has been 


opinion now in contradistinction to the’ popular views 
that prevail? — Yes. 

5396. Mr. O’Brien— Y ou say that the number of 

calves reared shows an increase of 20,000? Yes. 

5397. Do you take that as showing that there is 
less calf mortality?— No, but to show that there were 
more calves being reared, that the number of cows 
has gone up, and also the number of voung stock beiim 
reared; and we have- proof of that in the number of 
young animals that are being exported. 

5398 You do not think that is an increase partly 
owing to the fact that calf mortality has gone down— 

Lnl" l , n0t T kUOW , J "' hethe y ifc has ' or n ot? — Speaking 
generally, I would say that calf mortality in these 
districts where white scour is prevalent has been 
reduced greatly. 


5399. In Counties Limerick and Tipperary there 
been an enormous mortality. 

Prof. Mettam— O f recent years. 

Mr. O’Brien; — Y es,” iu quite recent- years. 


has 
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Witness. — Yes, in Cork, Tipperary and Limerick 
the mortality was very great, and the Department 
carried out quite a series of experiments. Professor 
Nocard, the distinguished French veterinarian, came 
over and found that it was due to a germ disease. 
The Department gave instructions which have 
diminished the mortality considerably. 

5400. Mr. O’Brien. — I should say that in my own 
part of the country quite 20 per cent, of the calves 
died? — I have known the mortality to be as high as 
75 per cent. 

5401. The Chairman. — I have heard of only half-a- 
dozen surviving out of a whole herd. 

Prof. Mettam. — I was associated with Professor 
Nocard, and forty-one out of forty-five born died in 
one ease. 

Witness. — My argument was that we have more 
breeding cows and we have more calves being reared 
in the country. I do not think that the jump of 
20,000 in one year could be accounted for by the 
mortality being less. It is simply because there are 
more calves reared. Another point is that young calves 
are getting more milk, and are generally being better 
fed and eared for. That, again, has been taking place 
to a very great extent during the last ten years, and 
my reason for stating it is that the Department 
have had letters from the leading live stock sales- 
men in England and Scotland, mentioning that there 
has been an extraordinary improvement in the class 
of stock that has been imported from Ireland to Great 
Britain; that the improvement has been in quality 
and condition. That is due, I think, to a very large 
extent, to the work of the Department in the country, 
and the work of the agricultural instructors. It is 
due also to the live stock schemes, farmers using 
better sires, and to their feeding the calves and bringing 
them up better than formerly. 

5402. The Chairman. — I have had the same indepen- 
dent testimony from cattle-feeders in Scotland who 
have been in the habit of getting Irish cattle for a 
number of years, and who have spoken of the enormous 
improvement that has taken place in the quality of 
the stock being exported from this country, as 
compared with the exports of ten or fifteen years ago. 
These are independent opinions from landholders and 
cattle-feeders. I want to make it clear that they are 
bona fide expressions of opinion, uninfluenced by 
any other considerations than the facts? — My third 
point is that the produce from milk, other than butter, 
has increased during the last four or five years by 
124,260 lbs. Comparing the years 1907 and 1910, the 
increase in the value of dairy produce, other than 
butter, has been £61,398, whilst the decrease in the 
value of butter exported has been £424,262, and that 
is bound to have some influence on the output or 
export of butter. 

5403. Mr. Wilson. — I have extracted some figures 
relative to the import into Ireland of the petty luxuries 
of a workingman’s home. And I find the following 
results on comparing 1906 and 1910 : — 



1906. 

1910. 


£ 

£ 

Biscuits, 

... 76,233 

106,707 

Chocolate, 

... 15,180 

33,696 

Oranges, 

... 70,008 

138,767 

Preserves, 

... 116,949 

177,177 

Lamps, 

... 26,298 

47,124 

Perfumery, 

2,365 

7,559 

Soap, 

... 154,905 

211,278 

Mustard, 

7,890 

11,948 

Confectionery, 

... 306,109 

466,155 

Hats, 

... 290,472 

431,866 

Mattresses, 

8,172 

14,652 

Total, 

£1,074,581 

£1,646,929 


The Chairman. — If the soap was used in cleansing 
milk vessels the increase would be very gratifying. 

Mr. Wilson.— The increase in the use of mustard 
■was given by a friend of mine as a reason for the present 
increasing venom in politics. These figures show an 


increase of £572,348 — about 50 per cent, in four years. 

I think that only can be accounted for by the assump- 
tion that the standard of living in the country has 
gone up. There is no other way of accounting for it? 
— These figures are for the last four years? 

5404. Yes, Mr. Gordon? — If we had the figures for 
ten years prior to that we would have them, 
perhaps, showing a steady improvement. The under- 
lying reason of these figures is the operation of the 
Land Purchase Act of 1903 and the Labourers Acts. 

5405. My argument is that, quite regardless of the 
figures dealing with the export and import of butter, 
everything in these statistics shows an increase in the 
last five years in the standard of living that is 
phenomenal. If you take the simple things such as 
I have mentioned the jump is enormous. They show, 
I suggest, that butter is one of the items for which 
the home demand has enormously increased? — My 
argument is that you could not possibly have an 
increase of £2,500,000 in the cattle exported, or 
119,247 in numbers, without consuming a very large 
quantity of milk. 

5406. The Chairman. — You could not have it 
produced? — You could not have that increase. We 
know that the cattle are better fed during the past ten 
years than they had been before that time. 

5407. Mr. O'Brien. — In connection with Mr. 

Wilson’s figures, I may mention that the export of 
Iris'a biscuits has similarly doubled. 

Mr. Wilson. — In every case the most remarkable 
increases are in articles not made in Ireland, or only 
made to a comparatively small extent. For instance, 
there is no mustard to speak of made in Ireland, and 
the demand for mustard has nearly doubled in four 
years. 

Prof. Mettam. — They must be buying more beef. 

Witness. — I shall now deal with the schemes of the 
Department which are connected with the production 
of milk. In the year 1887 the Royal Dublin Society 
were given a Government grant of £5,000, to be 
expended in the improvement of live stock, including 
cattle. This was administered by the Society annually 
up to 1902, when, with the concurrence of the Society, 
it was transferred by Act of Parliament to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which was created in 1899, and 
commenced operations in 1900. The Department's 
scheme for encouraging improvement in the breeds of 
cattle, which was first put into operation in 1901, was 
based, as far as was possible, on the lines of the Royal 
Dublin Society’s cattle scheme, on the grounds that 
the latter was well-known and gave satisfaction. In 
the first year, thirty-one out of the thirty-three County 
Councils in Ireland took up the scheme. Every year 
since all counties have done so. I should explain that 
each county raises a rate of from £d. to Id. for Agricul- 
culture and Technical Instruction schemes, and the 
Department supplement this rate by a direct grant, 
provided the schemes adopted by the County Com- 
mittee can be approved. The scheme for the improve- 
ment of cattle takes the form of subsidising the sire. 
Briefly, the scheme is as follows : — The County Com- 
mittee annually offer a number of subsidies, in the 
form of premiums, varying in value from £10 to £15 
each, to the owners of high-class bulls, of certain 
specified breeds, on condition that small farmers of a 
certain valuation can have the use of such bulls for 
their cows at a nominal fee, varying from Is. to 2s. 6d. 
per cow. The Committee issue advertisements offering 
a number of premiums. From among the applicants 
for these premiums the Committee choose the requisite 
number of premium-holders, who, as a rule, purchase 
approved bulls at some of the spring shows and sales 
recognised by the Department. These recognised sales 
are attended by the Department’s Inspectors, who 
mark, by means of cards, the animals eligible for 
premiums, and assist intending purchasers in making 
their selections. Premiums are usually continued for 
four years, if the bull proves satisfactory and is kept 
in good condition. The animals are inspected each 
year by the Department. The County Committee 
decides (a) the breeds of bulls to be subsidised ; ( b ) the 
valuation of the owners of the cows; (c) the number 
of annual premiums to be given to the same animal, 
and many other details. The following table shows 
the number of premiums given each year since 1900, 
and breeds of cattle subsidised. If you look at the 
last column, under the head of “ Grand Total,” you 
will see that for 1901 the number was 350, and that 
it has gone up to 1,104 in 1911. 
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CATTLE SCHEME, 1901-11. 


— 

Short- 

horn. 

Aberdeen 

Angus. 

ford. 

Red 

Lincoln. 

Gal- 

loway. 

Ken,. 

Reg. 

Dairy. 

Red 

Polled. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

1901 Countv Premiums — 










350 

Total 

247 

57 

43 

- 

2 

- 



_ 

1902 County Premiums— 










424 

Total 

337 

52 

26 

5 

4 


" 

- 


1903 County Premiums— 
Total 











473 

78 

58 

5 

4 






1904 County Premiums — 

557 

99 


10 

5 

. 


- 

734 

_ 

Extra 

8* 



- 

- 

- 



8 

- 

Total 

565 

99 

63 

10 

5 

- 


- 

- 

742 

1905 County Premiums — 

599 

104 

68 

10 

14 



_ 

795 

- 

Extra 

21* 


- 


4 

1 


- 

33 

“ 

Total 

620 

111 

68 

10 

18 

1 

- 

- 

- 

828 

1906 County Premiums — 

617 

117 


8 

12 

. 


_ 

821 

- 

Extra 


16 


2 

8 

1 



51 


C.D. Term 

- 



- 

13 

9 

- 

3 

25 


Total 

641 

133 

67 

10 

33 

10 

" 

3 

- 

897 

1907 County Premiums — 

604 

122 

61 

13 

10 

2 


1 

813 

_ 

Extra 

31 f 

31 


2 







C.D. Term 


- 

- 

- 

33 

13 

- 

3 

49 


Total 

635 

153 

61 

15 

59 

16 


4 


943 

1908 County Premiums — 

600 

123 

61 

5 

8 






Extra 

33 

42 









C.D. Torm 

- 



- 

51 

19 

- 

3 

73 

- 

Total 

633 

165 

61 

5 

79 

21 

- 

4 

- 

968 

1909 County Premiums — 

579 

134 









Extra 

37 

43 









C.D. Torm 


- 

- 

• - 

50 

22 

- 

- 

72 

- 

Total 

616 

177 

78 

4 

85 

24 

5 

1 

- 

990 

1910 County Premiums — 

578 

159 



11 


13 




Extra Proms. . . 

50 

57 

1 







C.D. Term 

- 

1 

- 

- 

60 

16 


- 

77 

- 

Total 

628 

217 

76 

1 

93 

21 

14 

- 

- 

1,050 

1911 County Premiums — 

585 

176 

75 



2 





Extra 

58 


5 


22 


2 





" 

1 

- 

- 

58 

10 


- 

69 

- 

Total 

643 

249 

8, 


90 

21 

21 

- 

- 

1,104 


* Includes eight half-bred Shorthorns. f Includes two half-bred Shorthorns. 


5408. The Chairman. — There has been a gradual 
and steady increase? — Yes. Under the head of Short- 
horns in 1911, there were premiums given to 643 
animals of this breed ; 249 to Aberdeen Angus, and 90 
to Galloways. 

5409. Mr. O'Brien. — The other day we had evidence 
to show that the best milkers had been produced from 
Red Lincolns, and I notice by your tables that the 
premiums for that breed went down to one in 1910? — 
A great many people have the idea that the Red 
Lincolns are all good milkers. That is not true. They 
have got that reputation simply by one man keeping 
milk records for his herd of Red Lincolns for a con- 
siderable number of years, and publishing the records 
of the milk from that particular herd. The Red Lincolns 
are kept mainly for beef and producing stores. The 
Department purchased a number of them — in 1902 
they purchased five, in 1904 ten, in 1907 fifteen, down 
to one in 1910. The Department came to the conclusion 
that unless the animals were purchased from a farmer 
who kept records there was nothing to be gained by 


purchasing Red Lincolns, as the majority of the animals 
bred in Lincolnshire were not good milkers. 

5410. It was not possible to go on buying bulls 
from this particular herd where they went in for the 
milking strain? — They are comparatively few, and the 
demand for them in South Africa is considerable, and 
the prices have gone up enormously. .£200 or £300 
have been given for animals of this particular breed 
because they had milking records. 

5411. The Chairman. — I want to make it clear that 
it would be well nigh impossible for the Department 
to continue buying animals at that price, in view of 
the fact that one of them would cost as much as 
two or three ordinary bulls? — Yes. If you take short- 
horns owned by a number of breeders who pay 
considerable attention to the production of milk you 
will find that their record is quite as high as the 
Lincoln herd mentioned. In 1901 the Department had 
247 premium shorthorns, and now they have 643. 

5412. What I wanted to make clear was that the 
Department had abandoned the purchase of these 
animals for no other reason except that it was impossible 
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to secure them at a commercial price from the herd 
from which it was desirable to buy them? — Yes. 

5413. And that the ordinary rank and file of that 
particular type were not better than shorthorns raised 
in other parts of the country? — Yes. 

5414. Prof. Mettam. — And at about one-fourth of 

the price ? — Yes. < 

5415. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the shorthorns, 
are any of the 643 that are now standing at premium 
regarded from the milking point of view? Have thev 
a dairy pedigree? — Yes. 

5416. Independent of the twenty-one on the regis- 
tered dairy list? — Yes, but only a few. The registered 
dairy cow may be a pure-bred" or a half-bred cow. It 
will depend on whether the sire is a registered dairy 
bull or a pure-bred. 

5417. The Chairman.— A question I want to ask 
might come in here. Is it not a fact that the Depart- 
ment have purchased bulls from herds where the 
milking records of shorthorns are kept for the purpose 
of bringing them into the country to produce stock 
that would be likely to improve the milk records of 
the country? — Yes. 

5418. So it has not been lost- sight of by the Depart- 
ment to increase the milk production as well as to 
keep up the standard of beef -producing animals? — 
No, I go into that later on. I now come to loans 
for the purchase of bulls. The Department give loans 
to enable small iarmers to purchase premium bulls. 
The loan is two-thirds of the purchase-price, and is 
repayable in two annual instalments, with 24 per cent, 
interest on the outstanding balance. The' bulls are 
required to be insured for the first year, and the 
insurance is effected with a public company at 5 per 
cent, for the full purchase-price. In 1911, loans were 
granted for the purchase of 213 bulls. Really, this 
last scheme was started to enable men who were 
farming very small areas, and who were, comparatively 
speaking, poor, to purchase bulls at a price which 
would have been prohibitive if they had not got a 
loan. 

5419. Lady Everard.— You spoke about insurance 
being effected at 5 per cent?— Yes; there is no difficulty 
in doing that. 

5420. Mr. O’Brien.— T he bulls?— Yes, the bulls I 
am speaking of. 

5421. Mr. Campbell. — Lady Everard, I think, rather 
understood from your answer that anyone could insure 
at 5 per cent. I do not think a private individual 
could insure at that figure? — Anyone can at 54 per 
cent. And I think that if an individual approached 
one or two of the live stock agents and offered 5 per 
cent, they would be prepared to accept it— some of 
them might. In the case of the Departmental loans, 
the number comes up to two hundred, and this induced 
the agent to give the insurance for slightly less 
than he would in the case of insuring one or two 
animals. 

5422. Because these bulls insured by the Depart- 
ment do not require to be inspected by the insurance 
inspectors, they take the Department’s inspection? — 


5423. Prof. Mettam.— The Department, I take it, 
advises the purchaser as to the kind of bull that would 
be suitable for his requirements?— Yes, the inspectors 
at the sales or shows advise the farmers, and all the 
animals are selected prior to being sold. The farmer 
can always have the advice of the Department’s 
inspectors. In a great many cases the farmers ask 
the inspectors to look at animals, and they advise them. 


5424. Lady Everard.— T hey have great faith 
County agricultural instructor? — Yes. 


the 


5425. Mr. (TBeien. May I ,sk if it is the practice 
a itT P e Partment before giving premiums to any 
bull to have it tested with the tuberculin test?— No 
but it is optional for the County Committees to pul 
that into operation if they desire, and within the last 
few years some of the County Committees have made 
the test obligatory, and now it is becoming much more 
general to have animals exposed for sale at these 
spring shows or exhibitions tested prior to their going 
there, and with a certificate that the animals are free 
irom tuberculosis. 


5426. Does the Department, in selecting bulls for 
premiums, make it a sine qua non that they bo tested? 
— No, that is left entirely to the County Committees. 


5427. The Department is sending out or counten- 
ancing bulls for the improvement of the cattle of 
Ireland without testing them to see whether they 
would pdss the tuberculin test? — -Yes, but, of course, 
the Department requires that in case of a premium 
bull the animal must be kept in a loose box by himself. 
The cows are much more likely to transmit the disease 
than the bull; therefore, no great advantage is gained 
by testing the bull, that is in preventing the’ spread of 
tuberculosis.^ It is a guarantee to the purchaser that he 
is getting a more healthy bull if ho gets a certificate 
that the animal is free from tuberculosis. 

5428. The majority of these bulls that are sent down 
for show purposes, and sold at spring shows, are all 
very carefully looked after and fattened up from then- 
early infancy, and they may look very well, but at 
the same time not be free from tuberculosis, which 
may break out when they are, perhaps, a year or a 
year and half old. I ask this question because I had 
an unfortunate experience in the matter, and I did 
not know whether the Department had taken that at 
all into consideration — that they should only grant 
premiums to bulls that were certified as free from 
tuberculosis. 

5429. Mr. Campbell. — Do the Department find that 
a large percentage of these bulls die from tuberculosis? 
— I only know of one case since 1900. 

5430. Mr. O’Brien. — Of premium bulls? — Yes, I 
only heard of one case since 1900. I do not think the 
Department would be justified iu making such a rule, 
that all bulls should have to be tested. It is much 
better to allow the local authorities to decide that and 
public opinion to bear upon it. 

5431. The Chairman. — And they would speak from 
experience, and their judgment would be influenced bv 
the experience they had in the past? — Yes. 

5432. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to these 

premiums, is the premium given after the sale or 
before the animal is sold? — The animal is selected 
for a premium before the sale. 


5433. That is not what I meant. In your opinion 
who gets that premium the first year? 

Mr. Campbell. — The man that most needs it. 

Witness. — Your question, Mr. Wilson, is — is it the 
breeder or the purchaser that gets the enhanced price? 
I would say both get part. Take a sale like the 
Royal Ulster Sale in Belfast. At first the price of 
premium bulls was high, because there was a limited 
number bred, and the demand was greater than the 
supply. In recent years I have seen premium bulls 
sold, and the difference in price between the non- 
premium bull just below the standard, and the premium 
one which is above the standard, is very little. 

5434. Mr. Campbell. — That applies to Belfast more 

than to Dublin? — Yes. The reason is that the number 
of bulls passed there is greater than the demand. Even 
last year some of the. Aberdeen Angus bulls that got 
no premiums obtained as high prices in Dublin as those 
that got premiums. It is all a matter really of supply 
and demand. As a rule, both the breeder and the 
purchaser derive an advantage from the premium. 
Speaking generally, I would not say that the breeder 
got the whole premium, or that the purchaser got the 
whole of it. b 


oaoo. rue chairman. — j. think it is quite fair that 
the premium should be divided, because I think the 
breeder is entitled to some consideration in producing 
the animal? — Yes. Some people attribute the 
decrease in the quantity of milk produced in the 
country to the influence of the class of premium bulls 
selected, and affirm that these sires produce bad 
milking heifers. It would be interesting and in- 
structive to know the grounds on which those who 
make such an assertion base their opinion, as, so far, 
n ? .y 1 ?* 8 ha 7 e *?een adduced in proof of the accuracy 
of this contention. If records were kept of the milk 
of the cows that have been mated with premium bulls, 
and then of the female progeny from these cows, 
reliable data from which to draw conclusions would be 
available, but, so far as I am aware, no such data are 
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in existence. I may here mention that at all the 
Department’s Agricultural Stations milk records are 
being kept of the dairy stock ; and at the Ulster Dairy 
School an experiment is being carried out which, it 
is hoped, will in the course of time give an indication 
of what influence the sire has upon the milking pro- 
perties of his offspring. It has also been stated 
frequently that Scotch shorthorns, though they may 
excel as beef producers, are very inferior as milkers, and 
that the Department have imported large numbers of 
bulls of this type to the detriment of the dairying 
industry. Now, there are three types of shorthorns— 
the Booth, the Bates, and the Scotch; and good and 
bad milking strains are to be found in each of the 
three types. In this matter everything depends upon 
whether the owner or owners of these strains have in 
previous years paid attention to the production of 
milk. At the Ulster Dairy School the Department 
have a dairy herd of thirty cows. Nearly all of these 
were purchased as yearling heifers in the Cookstown 
district, and most of them are the progeny of pure- 
bred shorthorn bulls of the Scotch type. Some of 
them, although not eligible for entry in the Shorthorn 
Herd Book, are practically pure-bred, as their sires, 
grandsires and great grandsires were pure-bred short- 
horns. The average yield from this herd in 1910 was 
650 gallons. Since 1900 the Department have pur- 
chased in Scotland and in England 604 bulls, 316 being 
shorthorns and 290 Aberdeen Angus and Galloways” 
The greater number of these were sold to applicants 
in the very poorest districts in the congested areas, 
where dairying is not pursued to any considerable 
extent, but where the raising of store cattle is the 
chief industry. At the Albert Agricultural College, 
Glasnevin, the milk records of the dairy cows have 
been kept for a great many years. The following 
table shows the average yield of milk from these cows 
for the last twenty-one years, with the exception of 
two years, for whicli the records cannot now be pro- 
S" re i ,'P‘ R animals ka pt in this herd are. bought in 
toe Dublin market as they are required. They are 
high-class cows, bred in different parts of the country 
from which they are sent to the Dublin market for 
sa!e. The figures show no decrease in toe average 
yield of milk per cow : — ° 
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ir No. of Average yield — 

cows. gallons 


1 0F -«'Bert Agricultural College 
Herd, 1891-19.11. 


so that really, if anything, there has been an upward, 
tendency. That is the yield for twelve months. 

5436. The Chairman. — That rather refutes toe state- 
ment that has been made that toe introduction of 
Shorthorn bulls has had a detrimental effect on the 
production of milk. Although the average yield was 
higher in 1906-7 than in 1911 it must be remembered 
that the past year was not very favourable to the pro- 
duction of milk, owing to the very dry weather? — These 
cows, as a rule, come from almost all over Ireland with 
the exception, perhaps, of the North. 

'’437. Prof. Mettam. — You do not know their breeds? 
— They are shorthorn crosses. 

5438. Mr. Wilson.— I s there anv record of the price 
paid for these beasts?— From £20 to £25. 

5439. It may be that the cows that are giving this: 
average, cost you more than they did twenty years ago?- 

I do not think so. The farm manager only buvs the 
cow that is likely to give toe most milk. 

5440. Mr. O’Brien.— T hese animals are not fed more 
expensively to give a larger quantity of milk?— Thev 
are well fed— better than the average cow in the 
country. 

o441. The Chairman. — They are not fed regardless 
of cost?— -N o. Speaking generally, there has not been 
a great difference m the cost of feeding. 

5442. This Albert Institution has been under a 
Government Department, and naturally it would be 
the desire of the person responsible for buving the 
YeT t0 LaVe * he beSt tjpe ° f animal in the" herd? — 
J**- ®° that th ® re is no change of policv with re- 
wWWl t le C aSS v 0f C0 "' S bou 8 ht - or the treatment to- 
which they are subjected, within the past twenty years. 
mpnftT ? e - P. lace before , »t came under the Depart- 
administrative rule, and I do not think there 
change in the class of cattle bought or 
f; ve °> s ° J think the records may be taken 
as a fair indication of the normal condition? — That is 

pt f« 4 - ® r - Wnaiw-I «■* »e rMj ask for tte 

J&- «** Inspector o( Live 

the milk trade than any man in Ireland, is present 

until ft S few SP ° nSlbIe f ° r th f ™ nnn gement of this place 

should like JTi 8nd t if ->' 0U see objection. I 
should like to put to him a few questions. 


Mr. Patrick Clu: 

ru^ 5 \ mi Cha)i| man.— C ertainly not. LTo Mr 
tune.) Will you tell us the period over which vour 
operrence of the Albert Institution «tends?-Sfo" 

5446. You are familiar with the dairy farmin'* that 

tatpStadril." “ *• A,bert &■«* a»4 i 

JmL 'kept rtTfoSnti?' boilht’ihenfaB \ 

i ere bought at different periods, but speaking gener- 

£4 ST&S b s“ ‘ 

*» *** ^ ss , 


periods?— Yes? U1S6 ’ y ° U ^ ave bought at different 


periods? Yes? U1S6 ’ y ° U ^ ave bought at different 

.fitters e jje v a 0 b,e th to o b z 

they would be cheapest? Yes. -' ou bought 

Z 
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5453. But at other times you would be compelled 
to buy regardless of expense to keep up your supply? — 
Yes. 

5454. With regard to feeding, have the cows been 
fed in such a way as an ordinary farmer working for 
profit could not afford to feed them?— -No, certainly 
not, there is no extravagance. If there is profit at all 
in a cow it is to be derived by feeding her well. 

•5455. Of course, one 'would naturally expect that the 
housing of the cows would be, perhaps, a little more 
elaborate at Glasuevin, and their comfort, perhaps, 
greater than would be. found in the ordinary dairy 
herd, but there was nothing like extravagance 
practised. It was done on purely commercial lines? — 
Yes. 

5456. Has the cost of keeping cattle increased, do 
you think, since you were first familiar with the place? 
—The cost of keeping was practically the same. Roots 
formed the basis of their food, and they were produced 
on the farm, and hay was also produced, and the rent 
of the land, of course, was the same throughout, except 
a little higher price for feeding stuff — cake. 

5457. Mr. O’Brien. — What about the wages? — There 
was very little difference. Wages thirty years ago 
were 14/- a week, and thev have been raised to 15/ - 
or 16/-. 

5458. The increase of wages was not a substantial 
impost on the cost of raising the milk? — No. 

5459. Mr. Wilson. — In your opinion, the price that 
was paid for these high-class dairy cows in 1891 is 
not very different from what is paid now? — No. 

5460. Prof. Mettam. — Do you keep the cows from 
year to year, or do you dispose of them when they 
become dry? — Some of them. A cow that milked 
1,000 gallons, I would not part with her. 

5461. One that yielded 500 gallons you would? — 
Yes. 

5462. Lady Everard. — Had you a cow that gave 
1,000 gallons? — I had one that gave 1,300, butr she 
milked for the entire year; 700 gallons is very good 
for a cow. 

5463. The Chairman.— Records , are .always kept for 
the year? — Yes. The day the cow is purchased there 
is a number put on her horn, and her milk is weighed 
morning and evening up to the time she leaves. 

5464. Prof. Mettam. — Do you- think there has been 
any improvement in the quality of the cows in the 
Dublin market during this period? — I would say there 
is an improvement. 

5465. As regards their milk-producing properties? — - 
Yes. 

The Chairman. — The , figures . here would rather 
indicate that there is an improvement. The average 
for 1911 is higher than for any previous year. 

5466. Mr. Campbell. — These cows have not been 
^selected from any particular herd or district, and they: 
may be taken as a sample of what is sold in the Dublin, 
market? — Yes. 

5467. > Mr. O'Brien. — They are the best cows in the 
Dublin market. 

Mr. Campbell, — Not absolutely the best. I would 
like to get the best. e 

The Chairman.— The best cow- ■; in the Dublin, 
market goes to. the. Model Farm. 1 ; 

5468. Mr. Campbell— We are told that' the best pows 
■go to Great Britain.- Has there' been an increase, in 
your experience, in the demand for good milch cows 
from Great Britain? — Yes. 

5469. When did the competition begin to be acute? 
— Within the last twenty years, and it has increased 
yearly. 

5470. Prof. Mettam. — There is a keener competition 

now for these good cows?— Yes. For the London 
market there is a keener competition for the great big 
•cow that is wanted there. For Scotland they want a 
moderate-sized cow, and there was one man who 
bought on an average fifty .cows for Scotland every 
market day. Now there are a greater number buying 
the big, good cattle. : 

5471. Mr. Campbell — Would you draw from that 'the 
inference that the milking qualities of the Irish cattle 
are going down? — No, but that they are going up. 

Prof. Mettam. — The average for 1911 is less than 
for 1907 in the Glasnevin records. 

5472. The Chairman (to Mr.' Gordon),^ Jdtv 
Gordon, Professor Metfc&m has' directed /attention to, 
the fact that the average for 1911 is less than for 


1907, but it must not be lost sight of that last year 
was pn abnormal year in the^ matter of drought?— Yes, 
it has had an effect all over’ Ireland. 

5473. There was a universal complaint all over the 
United Kingdom?— Yes; in some parts of England the 
cqws went almost entirely dry. 

Mr. Wilson.— That makes the figures for 1910 more 
mysterious. 

5474. Lady Everard (to Mr Clunc).— Mr. Clune, are 
the cows in' the Dublin market sold before calving?— 
No, after calving. 

5475. Then the calves remain in Ireland?— Yes. 

5476. Mr. Wilson. — What would be the average 
price of the cow you describe in the Dublin market? 
—It varies from .618 to £22 ; an exceptional cow might 
go up to .£25. 

5477. I would like if you could solve that problem 
about the yearly averages of milk yielded. The remarks 
about 1911 make one marvel what can be the explana- 
tion of the figures in the other years?— You cannot 
assign a particular reason. The manager might happen 
to buy a few bad milkers, and that would bring down 
the average. 

Mr. Gordon. — It might also be due to a greater per- 
centage of the cows being young — cows having, their 
second or third calves as compared with the cows 
having their fifth or sixth calves. 

5478. The Chairman. — A cow that would give 1,300 
gallons of milk would be very profitable? 

, Mr. Clone. — She would be a little spring well. 

Examination of Mr. Gordon continued. 

5479. Mr. Gordon. — I now come to the Dairy Cattle 
Registration Scheme. Several County Committees 
have from time to time requested the Department to 
take steps to improve the milking qualities of Irish 
cattle, on the ground that, owing to the demand for 
stores, too much attention was being paid to the pro- 
duction of beef. Some of the Committees wished to 
establish registers for their own counties, but as there 
are thirty-three County Committees in Ireland, the 
Department, the Agricultural Board, and the Council 
of Agriculture, deemed it undesirable to have separate 
and independent schemes for each county. It was 
decided, therefore, that the Department should them- 
selves establish a register for such animals — cows of 
a defined type and. ,of. high-class milking qualities— 
and, accordingly, an Irish Dairy Cattle Register was 
started in 1906. Briefly,, the scheme is as follows 
Owners Of cross-bred and pure-bred shorthorn dairy 
cows are invited to apply to the Department for the 
inspection of animals which they consider suitable for 
entry. The Department, have these animals inspected 
for general merit (appearance). The owners then keep 
a record of the yield of milk of those animals pro- 
visionally selected. If at the end of the milking period 
the yield of milk from each animal is 500 gallons or 
upwards, containing 3.5 per cent, of butter-fat, the 
animal is duly registered. The Department during 
each season inspect the.- cows several -times, have the 
milk weighed, see that the records are kept properly, 
and take samples of milk to be tested for butter-fat. 
The owner of each registered cow must have the animal 
mated with a registered dairy bull, or a pure-bred bull 
of her own type, passed by the Department as suitable 
for a premium. The female progeny from these regis- 
tered cows are eligible for entry in the register after 
inspection, and are entered only when their milk 
record is up to the standard required. Bulls, the 
progeny of these registered cows mated with -approved 
sires, are also eligible to be ■ selected for premiums, 
provided they reach a fair standard of merit. Of. these 
selected dairy bulls, there were bight 'in 1909, twenty 
in 1910, and twenty-three in 1911. There are at 
present 1,370 cows registered or being tested. ' The 
average milk yield is 716 gallons, the maximum' being 
1,469 gallons, and the minimum 500 gallons. These 
are, of course, selected cows, and are not to be taken 
as representing the average dairy cattle of the country- 
When it is considered that in 1911 there were 1,565,418 
milch -cows in this country, and -that the average 
annual yield is estimated at 400 gallons per cow, it 
is clear that there is considerable room for improve- 
ment. It has been proved by those who keep milk 
records under the Department’s ; Dairy Register 
Scheme, that: there are in' Ireland many cows which 
give milk yields of from 600 to 1,200 gallons per 
annum. This shows clearly that if the average for 
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the whole country is 400 gallons only per. annum, 
there must be hundreds of cows giving very much less 
than 400 gallons each,, or, in other words,' there must 
be a large number of cows which do not pay for their 
keep, and which are mere pensioners on the farm. 

.'>480. Prof. Mettam. — Is there any charge for the 
registration of these cows?— 2s. (id. per cow; that is 
the only charge. 

5481. Mr. O’Brien. — W as it not os.? — No, only 
2s. 6d. I now come to deal with milk records. It is 
evident that these unprofitable cows should be got rid 
of; but they must first be identified. This can be 
done only by keeping milk records, that is, by 
weighing morning and evening at certain intervals, 
say, every week on a particular day, the milk of each 
cow in the herd from the time she calves until she 
goes dry, and calculating from these weights the total 
annual yield. By this means farmers are enabled to 
determine which animals pay and which animals are 
being kept at a loss. The keeping of such a record 
is comparatively simple, as it involves a very small 
cost and hardly any labour. The great advantage 
gained by keeping records is that it enables those who 
own the animals to determine which cows to keep, 
and from which they should breed and retain the 
heifer calves. It usually follows that if a cow is a 
good milker her female' progeny will also milk well. 
A good milking herd can be built up only by selecting 
the best milking animals and breeding from them. 
It is astonishing what can be accomplished in a few 
years by adopting such a course. As one of several 
instances where this course has been adopted, I mav 
quote the results achieved in a private dairy herd 
owned by Mr. John Evans, Burton, Lincoln, in 1890 
he started to keep records of the milk yield of 31 
cows. During that year the average yield per cow 
"'as 740 gallons. In 1910 the average yield of 51 
cows (29.4 per cent, being first calf heifers) in the 
same herd was 854 gallons, an increase of well over 
100 gallons per cow. 

5482. Prof. Mettam. — Notwithstanding that there 
was a large percentage of cows that did not come up 
to their full milking?— Yes. But it is sometimes the 
case that although a cow may give a large quantity 
of milk, yet the milk will not produce a high yield 
of butter, or, in other words, it is poor in butter-fat. 
tt is, therefore, equally important to ascertain the 
percentage of butter-fat in each cow’s milk. Approxi- 
mately accurate information on this point mav be 
obtained by taking samples of each cow’s milk once a 
week (m the morning and in the evening), mixing 
them together and preserving them until the end of 
the month vvhen the composite sample can be tested 
foi butter-fat. It is quite as necessary to weed out 
hose cows that give milk with a small percentage of 
butter-fat as those that give a small quantity of milk. 

u483. Mr. O Brien.— W hy?— Because if you are 
making butter, or even cheese, from the milk of a 
cow under three per cent of fat, you produce less in 
a given quantity. 

5484. I was thinking of the matter from a point of 
vmw of a certain number of farmers— all they want to 
do is to produce a certain quantity of milk, and 
though ,n certain places there is inspection for the 
quality of the milk, you would find in most country 

towns that there is no inspection of butter-fat? That 

is not my experience. 

Prof. Mettam. — Take thp milk sent into tho 
creamery. 

Mr. O’Brien. — T hat Is taken on the buttor.fat; but 
taere .re a large number of people .round who produce 
milk for sale, and they want quantity. 

5485. Prof. Mettam. — And the inspector comes 
along and prosecutes them if the fat is below the 
standard?— Ihe inspection is made in the country, and 

w !* h re ? ard buttermilk and separated milk, to 
see if there is water added. 

5488 Mr. Wieson.-You put your standard of 
lugM-I think it is .datable to do so. 
.>48/. that seems to me excessivelv high as a 

!r f ZL ? “ There if very few animnls that had to 
berejected, many of them went .up to 4.(5 and 4.8 per 


5488. The Chai 


-What 


rejected by reason of a low percentage of butter-fat ?- 
i cannot say that, but there were very few of them. 

5489. A very limited number?— Yes. these cows are 
milked at regular intervals, and not like where a herd 

ir^sSo* ■ ^ corij - ih » " d 
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5490. Lady Everard. — I see that in the United States 
the standard is 3.25 per cent, of butter-fat, and 8.5 
of solids not fat. That percentage is required in the 
United States. 

Prof. Mettam.— Three per cent., the legal standard, 
is on the low side. 

Mr. O’Brien. — We had a witness here yesterday who 
gave instances of where the standard in the herd was 
below three per cent, in some instances. 

The Chairman. — And he said that he intended' 
getting rid of this class. 

Mr. O’Brien. — It was remarkable . that the average 
of the whole herd should have fallen at intervals very 
much below the standard. Of course, he could not 
explain it. 

5491. The Chairman. — And it only shows what risks 

are being run by people purveying milk. They are 
liable for prosecution, because the cow gives milk 
below the three per cent, standard of fat, and some- 
times a milk vendor may lose his character through 
no fault of his own. That is a great hardship, and 
must restrict the trade?— The Department’s reason 
for keeping the standard so high is that it is the basis 
for building up a dairy herd. As regards the influence 
of the bull, attention should be paid to the selection 
of the bull, even when breeding for milk. The sire 
undoubtedly has an influence upon the milking 
properties of his female progeny, but how far that 
influence affects his stock it is impossible to say. So 
far as I am aware, no records of experiments have yet 
been^ published which afford sufficiently accurate 
details to warrant a definite opinion being expressed 
on the subject. We know that some male animals 
have greater powers of prepotency as sires than others, 
and that some bulls produce better milking heifers, 
with better developed udders, than other bulls: but 
how far this is attributable to the ancestry of the 
bull it is difficult to determine. Personally, I believe 
that the bull has an influence on the milk-producing 
properties of his female offspring, but I do not believe 
that a bull with a milking pedigree, or one sprung 
from animals that- are good milkers on both sides, will, 
if mated with cows giving a small yield of milk, 
produce heifers which will give a large yield. My 
opinion is that unless the dam gives a large quantity 
of milk, one can hardly expect her heifers to be «ood 
milkers. For several years past there has been a 
steady and increasing demand for bulls of milk- 
pedigree, not alone in Ireland, but in England 
especially in districts where milk is being produced 
either for sale or for manufacture into butter. During 
the ast three years the Department have received a 
number of inquiries from farmers in the dairying 
districts of Ireland for buUs of this class. The demand 
has been partly met by the purchase of registered dairv 
(mils, the progeny of cows registered under the Depart- 
ment s scheme, and the Department also have sent 
their inspectors to England to purchase bulls of this 
type for applicants. There are, however, in Great 
tJritam not more than twenty pure-bred shorthorn 
herds where records are being kept, and where bulls 
i*s 7 P^ee lines. The number of bulls 

is therefore few, and the animals difficult to procure 
n™f° na , be pnces ',. Tt ™«st be admitted that at 
of nnre wS? f 7?' hn } lted number of Irish breeders 

shorth T om * kee P records of tlm milk yields 
°? ws ', thc .y ea r however, twenty 

owneis entered 11 ;> pure-bred cows, and it is to be 
% few y ears there will be quite a good 
c nSrv f Ti U S t fl ? m . Pure-bred registered cows in the 
‘ t-T- k sllould no* be overlooked that the 
dairying districts are confined to certain areas (as 

there* 1 are rth m8P) ’ T* 0utside these districts 

Sttle or elfo ‘T nS i, deV ° ted - t0 the raisin S Of store 
7*7’ 01 .. e,s ? t° the grazing of stores. Some 
authonties in Ireland hold such strong views on th- 
° f milk P edi gree bulls that they would 
confine ah the premiums to bulls of that type; but 
7 fo , rgotten that ’ connected with ihe 
-(if daiivin 8tt /7 a T tbl ' 6e im PO>'tant industries 

nr-Wf 2m’ PV he tl ; ade m stores, and (3) the fat 
or beef cattle trade. In 1910 the export of dairv 

caTves) r !?^’° 17 ’ 4 *V St ° re Cat « e (including 
£li$W Sj’fV eows and beifers 8 

t l ,I(;_,,o6/ , and fat cattle, £4,351,764. The total 

^i?54SVnL iU tH 191 ° - WaS ’ th *refJf *SS 

7toi ’ 8 V °i n 1 early th , ree times the value of the 
total export trade in dairy produce. All these 
industries are deserving of encouragement and 
assistance, and . the Department accordingly woffid 
Z 2 
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not be justified in supporting one to the disadvantage 
of the other. In 1910 the Department inserted a 
provision in the Dairy Cattle Registration Scheme with 
the object of encouraging the members of creamery 
societies, or groups of farmers (who would form them- 
selves into an association), to keep records of the milk 
yields of all their cows. These societies are called 
cow testing associations. Each association appoints a 
secretary, who sees that the records are kept, and tests 
die milk for butter-fat. The Department supply 
record books and a small money grant to each associa- 
tion to assist in paying the secretary. Twelve 
associations have already been formed, with 163 
members, who are prepared to test their cows, which 
number 1,425. 

5492. Mr. Wilson.— A re you, from the knowledge 
that is available at the present time, of opinion that 
these associations are likely to grow. Have you any 
information about their progress during the last few 
months? — All the information we have got up to the 
present seems to point to their rapid growth. 

5493. Because I assume you would take it that this 

lies at the very bed-rock of improvement? — I quite 
-agree with you. . . 

5494. Mr. O’Brien. — I remember at the beginning 
of this idea of dairy cattle registration there was a 
great lot of talk, and I tried to hammer it into the 
heads of some people that cow-testing was the most 
essential thing. A number of people who were at this 
meeting to which I refer spent a very long time 
discussing whether premiums should be increased or 
not. They never got any further than that; but I 
think that has altered. I think now that farmers are 
beginning to realise that they have it in their power, 
if they keep records, to establish good dairy herds 
which will give a very much higher yield of milk? — 
Yes. 

5495. With regard to these cow- testing stations, is 
the position settled by the Department, or can any 
creamery become a station? — Any creamery or body 
of farmers. 

5496. Even although there was another one already- 
established comparatively near them. For instance, 
there is one at Glenwilliam, near Rathkeale. I am 
at Ardagh, with two hundred and seventy suppliers. 
Would our proximity to the other station debar us from 
becoming a station?— It would depend on how many 
members would join, and how many cows it would be 
proposed to keep records of. That would be the deter- 
mining factor. 

5497. And not the distance from another station? — 
No. 

5498. I did not know whether the Department 
allocated to each county a certain sum of money? — 
No; those who ask first will be first served. 

5499. The Chairman. — Kilkenny was the pioneer? — 
It was in the dairy bull, but not in the keeping of 
records. 

5500. Mr. Campbell. — There are two inspectors 
whose duty it is to attend to this and nothing else? — 
Yes. 

5501. Prof. Mettam. — To the cow-testing associa- 
tions ? — Yes. 

5502. Mr. Campbell. — In addition to the attention 
that is given to them by Mr. Clune, who may be 
regarded as our chief live stock inspector. 

5503. The Chairman. — And there are agricultural 
instructors also helping. 

Mr. Campbell. — Yes. 

Witness. — I now come to another part of my 
evidence — the season of calving : — The time of year at 
which cows calve influences the yield of milk to a 
considerable extent. This has been shown by the 
experiments on winter milk production carried out in 
County Cork in the years 1907-8, under the auspices 


of the Agricultural Committee and the Department, 
by Messrs. Adams and Prendergast. Two centres were 
selected, and twenty cows in all were tested. Ten of 
these cows calved in November, and ten in March and 
April. The November calvers gave an average yield 
of 802 gallons, and the spring calvers a yield of 680 
gallons, a difference of 122 gallons per head in favour 
of those that calved in November. If we take the 
value of the milk at old. per gallon, these winter 
calvers left a return of .-£2 16s. each more than the 
others. This increase of milk from the November 
calved cows was undoubtedly due to the effect of the 
grass stimulating the flow of milk when the cows were 
turned out in May, and, as a result, these animals 
milked much longer than those that calved in spring. 

I do not mean to suggest that all dairy cows should 
be managed so as to calve in October, November, or 
December, but if it were so arranged that a much 
-larger proportion of the total number of cows in 
Ireland calved in the autumn or early winter the yield 
of milk would be greater, and, in my opinion, it would 
be advantageous to the whole dairy industry of the 
country. In addition to the County Cork experiments 
already referred to, experiments were conducted in 
County Down on two farms during the years 1907-8-9; 
and in County Tyrone one experiment of a similar 
character was carried out in the years 1910-11. Another 
series was carried out at Clonakilty Agricultural 
Station during the period 1906-9; and the Department 
are at present carrying out an experiment in winter 
dairying at Ballyhaise Agricultural Station. It is 
intended to continue this experiment for a number of 
years. The results of the experiments show clearly 
that winter dairying will pay when cows give an 
average yield of 650 gallons of milk. 

5504. Mr. O'Brien. — Before leaving this question of 
the Cork experiment, how were the cows selected?— 
In that case the winter cows were selected from the 
herd — five average cows in each case, and one or two 
had to be bought to make up the number. The cows 
were simply selected for appearance. 

5505. Without selecting them on their record, it 
could not be said to be a really accurate test, I think? 
— -There were no records being kept. 

5506. Prof. Mettam. — There was no manifest 

difference between these cows? — No. 

5507. Mr. O’Brien. — I ask this question not to cavil 
at the experiment, but I heard at the time a great 
many people were complaining that the experiments 
were being carried out to show a certain thing, and 
that the cows were selected to prove that? — The cows 
were valued in every instance, and the winter cows 
of one of the farms totalled £80 and the summer cows 
£77. They ran as follows : — £16, £17, £16, £14, and 
so on, and the summer cows, £19, £16, £13, £16, and 
so on. So that as far as possible they were of the 
same type, size and value, and it was the same with 
the other herds. 

5508. The Chairman. — Will you kindly resume 
where you left off before the luncheon interval? — Mr. 
Chairman, I think the last question I was asked was 
with regard to how these winter cows were selected 
for the experiments, and I explained that the average 
cow of the herd was taken, and as nearly as possible 
they were the same size and value. In the Cork 
experiments on one farm the winter milking cows left 
£4 6s. 2d. net profit, and the summer cows a net profit 
of £1 16s. Id. On another farm the figures were — 
£5 17s. for five winter calvers, and for five summer 
calvers £4 12s. lid. In the County Down experiment 
the figures were — for winter calvers £3 Is. 8d. and for 
summer calvers £1 0s. lOd. I have gone into the 
figures in connection with these experiments more in 
detail on a sheet that I have here. 

5509. Mr. O'Brien. — That is net profit? — -Yes, in 
every case. Here are the figures : — 


Mr. O’Callaghan's Farm. 

5 Winter calvers averaged 
5 Spring do. 

Difference 

Mr. Wolfe's Farm. 

5 Winter calvers averaged 
5 Spring do. 


CORK. 

... 836 gallons each, leaving a profit of 
... 678 do. do. 

158 per cow 

... 769 gallons each, leaving a profit of 
... 682 do. do. 


£4 6 2 
1 16 1 


£2 10 1 


£5 17 0 
4 12 11 


Difference 87 per cOw 


£1 4 1 
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DOWN. 


875 gallons each, leaving a profit of ...£3 18 

791 do. do. ... ... 1 0 10 


Difference 84 per cow ... ... ... ... £2 0 10 

It is evident from these experiments that a cow can be induced to yield from 80 to 100 gallons more 
milk when she calves in November instead of in April. 

Clonakilty Experiments. 

1st Year, 1906-7 — 5 cows averaged ... ... 798 gallons. Cost of producing was 4d. per gallon 

2nd Year, 1907-8— 10 do. 706 do. do. 4§d. do. 

3rd Year, 1908-9 — 5 do. ... ... 7234 do. do. 4£d. do! 


Mr. Watson, Dundonald. 

4 Winter calvers averaged 
4 Spring do. 


Co. Tyrone (Lislcey). 

Average 

yield. 

5 Winter calvers ... ... 659 gallons. 

5 Spring calvers ... ... 479 do. 


Average price of milk 
at local creamery. 

5.22d. ... Profit, per cow, ... £3 4 0 

4.73d. ... Loss, do. ... 0 5 9 


Difference 180 


The Clonakilty experiments were carried out for 
three years, and we worked it out from that, that the 
cost of producing a gallon of milk all the year round 
would be 4Jd. The first year it would be 4d. — five 
cows with an average yield of 798 gallons; in the 
second with ten cows, with 706 gallons average yield, 
4,d. ; as the return in milk per cow went down the 
cost went up. The third year, with five cows, of an 
average yield of 7234 gallons, the cost was 4^d. , so 
that the average for the three years would be a little 
over 4gd., and I put down that the milk could be 
produced throughout the year for 44d. a gallon. 

5510. The Chairman. — That is the production, with- 
out the cost of distribution- — that is the prime cost of 
production? — Yes, with every other item included, 
except distribution. 

5511. And with a reasonable percentage for deprecia- 
tion? — Yes, and insurance. 

5512-13. Mr. O’Brien. — At that price, 44d. a gallon, 
prime cost, you mean that the profit on the production 
would be one penny per gallon— I mean that 4|d. in 
my own part of .the country (Limerick) is the average 
price for milk received at the creamery, and the 
separated milk is valued at one penny a gallon. What 
you get from the creamery only covers the cost of the 
production of the milk? 

Chairman. — There is a further consideration, 
that the value of the milk produced at this particular 
season would be higher than that which was produced 
in Limerick in the summer season. 

Jlr. O’Brien.— I am giving the average price, which 
is 4Jd. 

Witness.— The average price of the winter mill.- , 
in the Co. Cork, taken from the creamery prices, was 
4.87d. ; the results of these experiments are based on 
that price. The summer price was 4.6d. Take the 
North of Ireland experiments; they were based on the 
same figures. In the Co. Tyrone area the milk was 
based on the creamery .prices. 

5514. air. O’Brien. — You laid down somewhere in 
your evidence that a cow should give 650 gallons on 
an average? — Yes; if they give less winter production 
would not pay. 

5515. I came to the conclusion that my average pro- 
duction was not high enough to make it pay, and I 
worked it out that it could be made profitable if I °ot 
an average yield per cow of 650 gallons. I am gfad 
to have my experience confirmed by you. 

Lhe Chairman.— Did you start with the assumption 
that you were going to have winter dairying, and were 
your cows mated with a view of calving for the pro- 
duction of winter milk? Mr. Gordon has shown that 
where the cows commence calving in November the 
largest profits can be realised from the production. In 
basis ? 8 y ° Ur W1Dter dairyin S did y° u start on that 

Mr. O’Brien. — I did. 

haphazard? AIRMAN ' — 1 thougllt you onI y did it at 

Mr. O’Brien.— N o. My herd consisted of about 
eighty cows, and I took twenty or twenty-five, iust as 
an experiment, for some years. I kept records, and I 


found that my average yield per cow was not high 
enough to make winter dairying pay— that to make it 
pay at the price I could get in Limerick would require 
a yield of over 600 gallons per cow; but what I thought 
would make up for it was that the winter calves were, 
relatively speaking, worth so much more. My herd 
was suffering greatly at the time from calf mortality. 
I remember in one year I had twenty milch winter 
cows and fifteen winter calves lived. Of sixty cows 
that were calving in the spring only ten of the calves 
lived in that year; so that from that point of view 
winter dairying paid well. The calves were fine and 
strong and went ahead; so I think that one has to 
take that into consideration when talking of winter 
dairying. 

Witness. — In the results that I have given I have 
taken nothing into consideration but the question of 
the milk. If you take into consideration the calves, 
and the cost of keeping the cow when dry, it would 
be decidedly m favour of winter dairying. 

5516. Lady Everard. — Do you not think the calves 
would be better?— Yes, they will realise more money. 
I he experiments in Cork show that the November 
calves leave a profit, and that those that are born 
during the spring months leave a loss. They do not 
actually pay for their keep. 

The Chairman. — I think the factor which operates 
most powerfully of all is that the period of lactation 
is protiacted. You get a six weeks longer millrin g 
period than you would get from house feeding. 

5517. Lady Everard.— Y ou spoke of insurance, Mr. 
Gordon? — Yes. 

is the cost of insuring each milch cow? 
—We take it at 5 per cent. We were assuming that 
the cows were worth £20. As a matter of fact! they 
were not insured; that was only put in lor thi 
purposes of calculation. Depreciation was fixed at the 
same rate_5 per oent. These were takeu into account 
before these figures were deduced. 

O’Brien.— Y ou consider it necessary to 
vmte down the value of the cows?— Yes, if you did 

Masa nrnfit nr P T I 0 ?™'**™* tell whether there 
was a profit or a loss at the end of the year. 

a cmmle If n/ 0U i ^ *! th !T years ’ old cow > and get 
a couple of calves out of her, you will sell her at a 
higher price than when you started?— Yes. 

552i Prof. Mettam.— O f course, the depreciation 
would be greater in the case of an old cow than in a 
Tvml 01le ~ It would. I might mention that in the 

£“£”5^79 “'ll ° maS A yidd °‘ «p£g 

"a. » lol of I S" 0 -' “ d “ st «* d °» » Profit there 
certain yield they will be a Irws ml - g i? 

'SnfS i0 V st ” Id like to di ™‘ 

^ flom . these experiments that a cow can be 

f sSe cdv£ ?e T 8 V° 100 f' al, “ s -ilk 

sne calves in November instead of in spring. 
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I now come to the Scheme of Instruction in Butter- 
making. This scheme has been in operation since 
1900-1, when one Committee adopted it. In 1911-12 
it is in operation in 27 Counties, and 31 Instructors 
are employed. The scheme, briefly, consists in an 
Instructor giving daily lessons on dairying, accom- 
panied by practical instruction in butter-making, to 
a class of pupils, who meet each day for a period of not 
less than two weeks. The Instructor visits the dairies 
at the homes of her pupils, and also other dairies 
throughout the county, and gives advice as required on 
all matters pertaining to dairying. These Instructors, 
in 1911, paid 6,510 visits to private dairies, gave 152 
lectures, and conducted 3,282 classes in 260 centres, 
where courses of instruction were held , with an average 
attendance of eight. 


5522. Lady Everard. — I have personal experience 
that this instruction has done a great amount of good. 
Meath butter was the worst in the world; and the 
Judges at the Shows tell me a wonderful improvement 
lias taken place since dairy instructors were employed? 
— When the Instructors combine the visiting of the 
home dairy along with the teaching of the pupils at 
elasses, it enables the pupils to put into operation 
what they had learned at the classes. I have prepared 
a table which, I think, might be of use, showing the 
number of cows in each county during the last ten 
years, and I put opposite each county where there is 
an increase a (*) sign, where there is .a decrease a 
(!) sign, and an (J) where the number is steady. This 
is the table 


Table showing for each of the Years 1902 , 3 , 4, 5 . 6 , 7 , 8, 9, 10, 11, the Numbers of Milch Cows (including 
Heifers in Calf) in each County and Province in Ireland. 


Counties 

Provinces. 

1902. 

i 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Antrimf 

67,592 

66,424 

66,330 

68,109 

68.289 

70,226 

67,520 

65.748 

65,595 

66,265 

Armagh* 

31,795 

31.349 

31.902 

31.878 

31,342 

32,687 

31.859 

31,703 

32,363 

33,160 


11,526 

11,291 

11,875 

11,517 

11,357 

12,466 

13,681 

12,705 

13,213 

13.011 

Cavan* 

48,353 

47.387 

47,516 

45,344 

45,465 

48,795 

50.466 

49,207 

49,454 

49,156 

dare* 

58,164 

57.269 

57,311 

57.133 

57,491 

58,950 

60.193 

58.749 

59,802 

60,226 

Cork* 

191,519 

189,941 

189,259 

1S7.62S 

192,025 

198,081 

202,233 

201,443 

200.040 

201,389 

Donegali 

69,087 

68,544 

67.551 

67.180 

68,074 

69,090 

68,527 

63.878 

65,517 

65,409 

Down! 

55,532 

54.186 

54,885 

53,992 

53,904 

54,827 

54,756 

52,265 

51,729 

51,646 

Dublin! 

17,157 

16,815 

17,478 

18,025 

17,796 

18,488 

19.103 

17,763 

17,587 

17.709 

Fermanagh! . . 

41,986 

41.173 

40,609 

39.730 

40,113 

42,511 

42.392 

40,851 

41,751 

40,482 

Galway* 

47,184 

47,565 

47,240 

47.573 

48.342 

50,606 

52,858 

51,123 

51,751 

52,936 


114,188 

111.432 

111,502 

111,731 

111,253 

113,520 

117,752 

114,899 

117,998 

119,104 


12,395 

12,612 

13,262 

13,556 

13.700 

16,145 

16,238 

16,100 

14,914 

17,195 


39,123 

39,256 

39,343 

38,834 

39,442 

41,040 

42,439 

42,606 

42,758 

42,379 


16,846 

16,677 

17.128 

16.926 

17,709 

19,908 

20,690 

20,195 

21,244 

21,236 


38.974 

37,679 

37.406 

36,204 

36,737 

39,239 

38,913 

36,568 

37,042 

37,096 


105,255 

104,009 

104.171 

102,063 

103,096 

105,403 

110,370 

111,154 

109,445 

109,315 


41,913 

41,770 

41.321 

41,991 

42,031 

42,490 

40.736 

38.456 

37,335 

37,787 

Longford* 

17,244 

16,929 

17,114 

16,823 

16,491 

17.733 

17,907 

17,085 

17.134 

17,330 


10,446 

10,362 

10,409 

10,584 

10,498 

11,774 

11,950 

11,275 

11.309 

11,809 


60,048 

59.798 

59,653 

59,489 

58,425 

61,163 

62,877 

60,513 

64.333 

65,556 


16,494 

16,854 

17.208 

16,756 

17.076 

20,707 

21,612 

20.984 

20,201 


Monaghan* 

31.967 

32,043 

32,511 

31.991 

31,656 

33,922 

34,075 

32,538 

33,655 

33,741 

20,158 

20,371 

20.865 

20,145 

20.598 

23,217 

23,828 

23,067 

23,828 

24,517 


35,810 

36,101 

36,228 

35,369 

35,218 

37,712 

37,973 

36,659 

36,827 

37,788 


33,423 

32,906 

32,279 

32,676 

32,606 

33,282 

33,516 

32,472 

33.705 

33,859 


90,912 

91,320 

92,173 

92,547 

92,159 

95,971 

98,556 

98,249 

97,211 

95,233 


72,612 

70,624 

69,951 

69,329 

69,569 

71,682 

71,432 

68,597 

68,745 

68,213 


40,236 

40,061 

39,748 

39,052 

40,211 

40,486 

41,820 

42,654 

41.305 

41,229 


15,299 

15,222 

15,221 

15,308 

15,350 

17,743 

17,728 

18,373 

18,743 

19,128 


36,106 

35,780 

36,028 

35.383 

35,697 

38,483 

39,560 

38,634 

38,288 

37,850 

Wicklow! 

21,393 

21,429 

22,170 

22,198 

22,564 

23.116 

22,865 

22,423 

22,762 

21,975 

Leinster 

234,187 

233,598 

238,101 

236.055 

238,278 

260,820 

267,601 

261,210 

261.981 

265,828 

Munster 

600,274 

594,032 

594,164 

590,154 

596,235 

612,411 

630,924 

627,148 

625,801 

626,496 

Ulster 

460,837 

453,500 

452,576 

449,544 

450,443 

466,230 

461,763 

443,243 

446,144 

445,859 

Connaught 

215,439 

214,049 

212,806 

211,311 

211,328 

222,002 

226,137 

217,335 

223,658 

227,235 

Total; ... 

1,510,737 

1,495,179 

1,497,647 

1,487,064 

1,496,284 

1,561,463 

1,586,425 

1,648,936 

1,557,584 

1,565,418 


* Denotes increase. t Denotes decrease. } Denotes a fairly steady number. 


There is only one point that I would like to refer 
to in connection with certain counties such as 
Clare, Galway, Mayo — that the number of 

milch cows has increased greatly. The ones that I 
have marked where there has been an increase are 
Armagh, Carlow, Clare, Cork, Galway, Kerry, Kildare, 
Kilkenny, King’s County, Louth, Mayo, Meath, 
Queen’s County, Roscommon, and others. There are 
four or five of these in which the increase has been 
considerable — for instance, Galway, Clare. Mayo and 
Kerry. 

5523. The Chairman. — I can quite understand that 
the development of the Estates Commissioners ’ work , 
and of the Congested Districts Board would, in a large 
degree, be responsible for the increase there?— Yes, 
I think that certainly would have a direct effect, and 
I think also the increase is due to the fact that the 
price of store cattle has risen very considerably during 
the last four years. The profit that is made out of 


producing stores has been abnormally high, except in 
1911, and I think that has induced the people to keep 
more milk cows for breeding. 

5524. The economic conditions and the division of 
the land and the increase in the number of homes? — 
Yes. I now come to the goat scheme. The Depart- 
ment have not lost sight of the question of the 
improvement of goats. During the last few years 
they have purchased, mainly in England and Scotland, 
twelve males and fourteen females, chiefly of the 
Anglo-Nubian and Toggenburg breeds, with the objdct 
of finding out whether these breeds are suitable for 
this country, and also whether, when mated with the 
native breed, the cross is an improvement on the latter. 
It will take some time before the Department can 
pronounce upon the results of these experiments. 
Until quite recently it has not been possible for the 
Department to put into operation a scheme for the 
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improvement oi goats, owing to the lack of public 
interest in this animal, and the difficulty of adminis- 
tration and organisation. The Countess of Aberdeen 
lias, however, in connection with the Women’s National 
Health Association, taken a considerable interest in 
trying to procure goats for the families of labourers 
with the object of supplying them with milk. By 
means of this Association and the County Committees 
the Department hope that it may be possible to 
organise and administer a goat scheme on the following 
lines 

1. A society to be formed of persons interested in 
goats, with the object of stimulating interest amongst 
goat breeders and in improving the breed of goats. 

2. Local associations to be established in rural 
districts where goats are kept; these to be organised 
chiefly through the Women's National Health Associa- 

5. The Department to purchase male goats of the 
best breeds, and sell them at a reduced price to selected 
applicants, who will take proper care of them, mate 
them with native goats, and keep a record of the 
progeny. 

4. The Department to purchase a limited number 
of female goats, of improved breeds, and to sell at a 
slightly reduced price to selected persons, who will 
undertake to carry out experiments in the mating and 
breeding of goats of good milking qualities, in order 
to supply associations with well-bred male goats. 

5. To encourage classes for goats at local shows, 
where such are held, and to establish goat shows in 
districts where there are no agricultural shows. The 
Department to assist by means of a small grant. 

6. The local associations to arrange for the registra- 
tion of goats by means of local inspections, for the 
adjudication at shows, the keeping of records, etc. 

Irish goats give milk for only five or six months 
in the year and breed at one season. Swiss goats, on 
the other hand, milk for a much longer period, and 
can be mated at all seasons; the advantage of crossing 
the former with the latter would probably be an 
extension of the milking period of the resulting female 
progeny, as compared with the Irish goat. At the 
same time a great deal could be done to improve the 
native goat, by selecting and registering the best 
milking animals and breeding from them, carefully 
preserving their female progeny, and mating these with 
a male from a good milking strain. Many Irish goats 
are good milkers, some of them giving up to six pints 
of milk per day for several months. They are also 
hardy, and need comparatively little care or hand- 
feeding. Foreign goats arc much softer, require 
constant care and hand-feeding, and will not stand 
“ip or exposure in the same way as the Irish 

5525. Lady Eveuard.— Has the Department been 
able to procure any goats; are the ports open yet?— 
Ihe ports are only open from Scotland and the North 
of England. 

5526. The goats are not able to come. in? No, 

5527 Mr. Campbeli,.— They are mostly to be got in 

the districts that are closed?- Yes. Separated Milk.— 
separated milk is not a well-balanced food. In the 
process of separation nearly all the fat is removed 
from the milk, and although it contains all the other 
constituents, it is not by itself capable of properly 
nourishing young animals. If, however, it is used in 
conjunction with foods containing a fair percentage of 
fat, and given to animals not very young it is an 
excellent food. The following table will ’ show the 
aualysis of different kinds of milk :— 

Cow. Goat. Skim- Separated Butter- 
milk. milk. milk. 
86.30 89.85 


Mr. James Scott Gordon. — 21th January, 1912. 

The following foods are fairly rich in fat, and can 
be used profitably with separated milk for young 
animals 


Albuminoids ... 

Sugar 

Ash 


87.50 

3.50 

3.50 

4.75 


90.50 90.10 

.10 1.00 


Linseed 

Linseed cake meal 
Oatmeal 
Bice meal 
Oats 

Maize meal . . . 


36 per cent. oil. 


do. 


Experiments carried out by the Department over a 
period of eight, years conclusively prove that calves, 
after they are a month old, can be as well and more 
economically reared on separated milk, in conjunction 
with foods which contain fat, than they can on whole 
milk. Experiments have also been carried out in the 
feeding of pigs with separated milk, and these 
experiments show that when pork realises 48s. 3d. 
per ewt., separated milk is worth 2d. per gallon; and 
when pork is selling at 40s. it will return Id. per 
gallon for separated milk. There has been as wide a 
series of experiments carried out in connection with 
separated milk by the Department as they ever con- 
ducted, and I am aware that it lasted at least for 
eight years. 

5528. Mr. Campbell.— A nd the whole goes to show 
that separated milk is an excellent food, provided you 
supply a certain amount of fat? — Yes, 

5529. That it contains all the properties necessary 
for the formation of blood, flesh, and muscle? — Yes. 

Prof. Mettam. — Only the fat is removed. 

5530. Mr. Campbell. — And you do not agree with 
those who are depreciating separated milk as a food? — 
No. 

Prof. Mettam. — I t has been shown that- separated 
milk, plus linseed, is as good a food as whole milk , 
and, of course, more economical. 

5531. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou do not mention cod liver 
oil as an addition to the separated milk? — No. Cod liver 
oil can be used, but it depends entirely on the price. 
In the first stages of the experiments carried out by 
the Department it was used, but the price became 
prohibitive, and we ceased to use it. 

5532. Mr. Campbell. — And there was great difficulty 
in procuring pure cod liver oil?— Yes. I now come 
to the question of the milk supply for labourers, etc. 

* S no ^at * n man y districts labourers have 
a difficulty in procuring a constant supply of milk. This 
scarcity is particularly felt in grazing districts where 
dairying is not general; to a lesser degree in districts 
where tillage is general; and to the least extent where 
dairying, especially winter dairying, is carried on. 
Throughout the greater part of Ireland milk is scarce 
during the months of December, January, February 
and the beginning of March; and even small farmers! 
who own two or three cows, are frequently without 
milk during those months. The erection of cottages 
by Rural District Councils has, I consider, made it 
more difficult in many districts for the labourer to 
procure a regular supply of milk. Farm labourers 
might be described as belonging to two classes : those 
who are permanently employed by the same farmer 
from year to year, and those who are employed for 
Short periods, only or by the week. In ZJ where 
the labourer is regularly employed, the farmer usually 
takes a paternal interest in his welfare. As a rule 
rlT^ occupyrng a cottage belonging to the farmer! 

nartlv to U Wnd reC f VeS , ' S wa J es P ar % m cash' and 
ii d ’ A Smal1 quantity of milk is frequently 
included as a perquisite. The farmer is prepared to 

grass' of ™cow °Th! W™ .instances, allowed the 
o'ass ot a cow. The labourer living in a Rural District 
Council cottage, however, often finds it difficult to 
procure a supply of milk. He may be constantly 
employed by the one farmer, but as he is usually free 
to work for whom he pleases, and is freauenilv 
only ompfojed temporarily by different 

"" whom he can depend for a supply 


of milk. 


farmer o _ _ 

SSfiSTBRf *? *“ M* if they 

p”y in e,sh SSI /• “PP 1 ?. 

similarly . in other loedit™ tat“the ffiSers ara not 

Slmerita'S.* 0 ? 7^ lh “ e “«“«»• Whert 

P - r «*’!”:• °» ‘he other hand. 

- on, and whole milk is churned, 


home dairying is carried o 
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Mr. James Scott Gordon. — 27th January , 1912. 

there is a good supply of buttermilk and a considerable 
demand exists for this product, at prices varying from 
2d to 4d. per gallon. In many of the grass districts 
labourers (under which heading I include herds, etc.) 
are allowed to keep a cow, the grazing of which is 
given as a perquisite. Through the County Agricul- 
tural Instructors and Butter Instructors I have made 
inquiries as to where there is a scarcity of milk, etc., 
in their respective counties. Briefly, the information 
supplied may be summarised as follows : — 

1. Where there is little dairying, and comparatively 
little tillage, milk is extremely scarce from November 
to April in the grazing districts, especially in such 
counties as Meath, Kildare, Carlow, Westmeath, and 
parts of Roscommon. 

2. In counties where the holdings are small, and 
farmers keep from one to three cows, there is very 
little milk during the winter and spring months. This 
applies to such counties as Cavan, Leitrim, parts of 
Monaghan, and the congested areas. 

3. In the grass dairying districts in Cork and 
Limerick, where, as a rule, the cows all calve in the 
spring, there is very little milk during December, 
January and February. 

4. In some of the grazing districts farmers have 
reduced the number of their cows, because of the 
difficulty they have in getting their servants to milk, 
and also because the grazing of store cattle has in 
latter years (with the exception of 1911) paid well. 

5. In some districts farmers have refused to sell 
milk to labourers owing to the Dairies, Cowsheds and 
Milkshops Order. 

5533. Mr. Wilson. — That is within the definite 
knowledge of the Department? — Yes. 

5534. Mr. O’Brien. — Obtained from their instructors? 
— Yes. 

5535. The Chairman. — Which of the creameries sell 
separated milk? — I cannot give a definite reply: in 
those districts mentioned they do. There are a con- 
siderable number of instances where they sell separated 
milk to labouring men, but I cannot say generally that 
that is the case. 

5536. Because it has been represented to the Com- 
mission that one of the reasons for sending the milk to 
the creamery is the return of the separated milk, and 
if the separated milk is regarded as such a prime 
necessity to the farmer, where would the separated 
milk for sale come from. It has been represented to the 
Commission already that the farmers set considerable 
value on the separated milk? — No doubt they do, and 
if they have calves or pigs they are depending to a 
very great extent on the separated milk as a part of the 
food, but I do not wish to say that the farmers would 
in all cases want back the full quantity. They might 
be willing to spare a few gallons of separated milk. 

5537. Mr. O'Brien. — Do you mean to say that they 
would allow the creamery to retain it? — Not unless 
there is an arrangement. 

5538. In the case of co-operative creameries, which 
only buy for the butter fat, would the people buy the 
separated milk from the creamery and not from 
farmers? — I cannot say, but the Department has 
information that in a certain number of districts 
separated milk can be bought at a penny a gallon from 
creameries. 

5539. In County Limerick, where there are some 
forty co-operative creameries, there are a large number 
of proprietary creameries, and a good many of these 
still buy the whole milk, and they would sell the 
separated milk, so that in a County like Limerick the 
Department’s Instructors might say that the milk was 
bought from the creamery without stating whether the 
creamery was co-operative or proprietary? — That is 
exactly what did happen. The Instructors did not 
state whether the creameries were co-operative or 
proprietary. 

5540. Mr. Wilson. — We had evidence regarding the 
refusal of some creameries to sell milk. The farmers’ 
committee refuse to allow milk to be sold from certain 
creameries. Have you ever come across a case like 
that? — I know of no such case. The Department have 
evidence that in three counties a good many creameries 
are willing to sell milk to labourers living in the 
vicinity of the creamery. 

5541. The witness who gave evidence to the effect 
that the farmers’ committee objected to the sale of 
milk through the creameries was not able to suggest 


the reason yesterday, and I was curious to know 
whether you could suggest a reason? — I have no infor- 
mation of that sort. 

5542. At any rate, there is nothing in the creamery 
principle, either co-operative or proprietary, to prevent 
the separated or whole milk from being available for 
the neighbourhood; it is already being sold in that 
way in many instances? — It is. Every person who 
supplies milk to a creamery comes under the Dairies 
and Milkshops Order as a purveyor. Those who do 
not — those who make butter at home — do not come 
under the Order, but if they supply in small quantities 
they come under the Order. The difficulty of supplying 
labourers with milk might be remedied in one or more 
of the following ways : — 

1. Arranging with farmers in certain districts to sell 
milk to labourers at a fixed price, on condition that 
the labourers come or send regularly for the milk, take, 
a constant supply, and pay in cash. To this plan,, 
however, I recognise that there are several objections. 
The farmer objects to having the wives and children 
of labourers coming to his house at all hours for 
supplies, with the consequent dislocation of his 
domestic arrangements. A still greater obstacle in this 
respect is the fact that the sale of milk, no matter 
how small the quantity, would at once bring the farmer 
within the scope of the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milk- 
shops Order. He would object to be required to 
submit to inspection by the officers of the local 
authorities, and to comply with the numerous regula- 
tions of the Order, which might possibly call for 
extensive alterations, etc., to his farm offices. Of 
course, farmers who supply milk to a creamery are 
included under the Order as purveyors of milk, so the 
foregoing objection would be raised only by those 
farmers who carry on home dairying. 

2. It might not be difficult to arrange for an exten- 
sion of the system by which creameries supply milk 
to labourers, as is already being done in parts of 
Counties Tipperary, Limerick and Sligo. 

5543. The Chairman. — Is there any definite plan 
whereby that is done? — No. I think it is an arrange- 
ment come to with the creameries to supply these 
people. 

5544. Is it universally practised? — Well, I think 
where one creamery started the others followed, either 
in the same district or in the adjoining district, but 
it is not universal even in the counties I have 
mentioned. It seems to be confined to certain dis- 
tricts, so far as I can obtain information. 

5545. One reason why I was anxious to know this 
is — if it was universal in one or two of these counties 
the difficulty with regard to the milk supply must be 
considerably diminished in these places, and unless 
the creameries were not working continuously in the 
winter, as well as in the summer, there would seem to 
be very little need for the care or attention of this 
Commission? — Of course, there is a great difficulty in 
creameries supplying milk to labourers over a wide 
area. It is easy to supply labourers living half a mile 
away from the creamery, but when they are living four 
or five miles away you cannot expect the labourers to 
send there for the milk. 

5546. Mr. Campbell. — And it is only where in the 
vicinity of the creamery there is a village population 
that it is a perfectly practicable scheme? — Yes. 

Prof. Mettam. — And there must be a constancy of 
demand. 

5547. Mr. O’Brien. — Many of these labourers keep a 
goat, especially where they have Union cottages, and 
just at the time when the farmer would be most ready 
to sell, having a large supply of milk, that is the time 
when the labourer says, “ I do not want your milk; I 
will not take any milk from you at this price, as I 
do not want it; ” and he will try to get it in the 
winter when his goat is dry and he wants milk again? 
—That is certainly the ease. The Irish goats will be 
giving milk probably from the month of April up to 
August — as a rule, five months’ milking is what you 
can calculate on — and during that time most farmers 
have an abundance of milk, and I think that the 
difficulty is to be got over by getting goats that will 
milk nine or ten months, and this can only be done 
by the introduction of foreign breeds. The difficulty 
about upsetting domestic arrangements in a farmer’s 
house could be overcome if the labourers would come 
to his place for their milk about the same time; but 
if they come at different hours the annoyance of attend- 
ing to them would be so great that in ' the majority of 
households the farmers would refuse to supply the 
milk. 
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Mr. O’Brien.— I know that in my own case when 
the labourers and the neighbours want milk they come, 
when tho cows are milking, and I know that we have 
had a considerable difficulty, because all these wives 
meet together, and they have such bitter tongues and 
give each other a good deal of abuse. The wives 
quarrel and go home and nag at their husbands until 
they get them into the quarrel. I have known a case 
of a labourer going for another with a knife, and a 
second, for a man with a hatchet, owing to the stories 
carried by the women. They come at the time that is 
very convenient to me, but they cannot stop abusing 
each other 

5548. Mr. Wilson.— You say that a still greater 
obstacle is the fact that the sale of milk, no matter 
how small the. quantity, would at once bring the farmer 
within the scope of the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milk- 
shops Order? — Yes. 

5549. What objection would you see to including the 
farmer who carries on home dairying in the Order? — 
Personally, I do not see any reason why he, should not 
be included. 

5550. Mr. Campbell. — As a butter-maker? — Yes. 

5551. But do you see any great objection to their 
being included as sellers of milk to labourers? — In 
the English Order farmers are allowed to supply 
labourers or their own neighbours, and are exempt pro- 
vided they are not regular purveyors of milk. 

5552. The Chairman. — This exemption obviously 
indicates that the difficulty was also felt there? — Yes. 

5553. And that it led to a restriction of the supply 
of milk? — Yes. 

5554. Mr. Campbell. — From the point of view of 
pure, milk, is it not just as important that the farmer 
who keeps a couple of cows for his labourer should be 
inspected? — Yes, quite as important. 

5555. But from the point of view of supplying the 
labourer with milk as a food, does the Order go too far 
in asking the farmer to have the same facilities for 
milk production that the man has who supplies milk 
to a creamery or city — do you follow my point? — Not 
quite. 

5556. You see, a farmer who is supplying milk to 
a city has, of course, to set up a proper establishment, 
but you cannot expect a farmer who is a feeder to 
have the same facilities for two or three cows which 
are only used for the supplying of his labourers? — That 
is quite true, but the Order is not carried out to the 
letter of the law. It is left to the official to decide 
as to whether the buildings are sanitary and if there 
is proper air space. 

5557. But there are no regulations laid down for the 
inspectors? — No, it is left entirely to their own 
judgment. 

5558. And some of them are strict and some are 
very lax? — That may happen. One inspector may have 
more stringent regulations than another. That is the 
great difficulty in the carrying out of the Order. 

5559. Lady Everard. — You will recollect, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I put that question to one of our earliest 
witnesses, Mr. Smith, of the Local Government Board, 

I think it was. I asked him that question, whether 
a farmer supplying milk to his own labourers would 
come under the scope of the Order, and he said the 
point had never been raised, that it never had been 
fought out in Court. I asked him what his opinion 
was and he said, “ personally, I think he ought to 
be able to supply his labourers.” 

Miss McNeill.— Apparently there was no case raised. 

The Chairman. — In my district there are people 
selling milk who do not register, and it is well-known to 
the officer in the district that they sell milk. It is 
also known to others holding administrative positions 
in the County, but they say, “ if we interfere we will 
cut off the milk supply.” 

Prof. Mettam. — And to carry it to its logical con- 
clusion, any person should be under the Order. 

Mr. Campbell.— Yes, and rightly so, if it is a matter 
of disease, but if it is a question of producing the 
milk under hygienic conditions it is a very different 
matter ; there should be high-class conditions where 
there are a large number of cows. 

Prof. Mettam. — Do you not think that the condition 
of one. cow ought to be equivalent to that of fifty ? 

Mr. Campbell. — In the case of' fifty you require more 
expensive appliances. 

Prof. Mettam.— The conditions under which a single 
cow is kept should be as good as the conditions under 
which fifty are kept. 
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Witness. — In England there is a specific clause in 
the Act exempting farmers who supply their own 
labourers or neighbours with milk, and I may say also, 
that although the Local Government Board never have 
put it into effect, yet there are a number of farmers at 
the present moment in Ireland who have refused to 
supply labourers because they felt that they would 
come under the Order. 

5560. Mr. Wilson. — From the point of view of 
reducing tuberculosis, it is obvious that in these small 
farmers’ premises there might be found a certain pro- 
portion of cows suffering from clinical tuberculosis? — 

Will you leave that point over until I come to deal 
with the question of tuberculosis? 

Mr. Wilson. — Certainly. 

5561. Prof. Mettam. — How can we get over this 
difficulty of farmers refusing, to supply their labourers?' 

— Not to include them as purveyors of milk, and state 
so specifically, as in the case of Birmingham and other 
English cities. 

5562. Mr. Campbell. — There would be a great 
difficulty in drawing the line, because people in the 
city might be your neighbours? — There has been no- 
difficulty in England. 

5563. The Chairman. — Further conditions could bo 
laid down with regard to the number of cows kept. 

Mr. Campbell. — Something of that kind, as a 
matter of fact, will have to be done. I myself met a. 
gentleman in County Dublin last Sunday. He keeps 
an establishment and a number of cows. He used 
practically to give away his separated milk, and he said 
he would not take any further risk about supplying 
milk owing to the Order. 

Lady Evep.ard. — I asked some factory girls how they 
got the milk, and nearly everyone of them told me 
that in consequence of this Order farmers would not 
give them any milk. In one family of five they said 
they could not get any milk, and that the cow had 
gone dry. I asked the woman of the house what she 
gave the children, and she said cornflour made with 
water. 

Witness. — In certain districts labourers might co- 
operate and take a field of grass for the season, on 
which they could graze their cows in common, as it 
would not be possible for them to keep a cow on their 
half-acre or acre plots. Loans for the purchase of cows 
might be given through credit societies, if the labourers 
would be prepared to give joint security. It would ,. 
however, be necessary to have a system of insurance 
in such cases. I may say that a scheme similar to 
this is in actual operation at the village of Sion Mills ^ 
in County Tyrone, which consists of 250 houses, with 
a population of 1,500. The village belongs to the 
owners of a linen spinning mill, who have erected byres- - 
for 27 cows owned by their labourers. The labourers 
are either employed in the mill or on the farm attached, 
to the bull. The animals are grazed on pasture in 
common, the owners of the cows paying 2s. 6d per- 
week for the summer grass. Those who own cows, 
supply their neighbours with milk at 2-kl. per quart,, 
summer and winter. Of course, the number of cows 
mentioned do not give sufficient milk to supply all the 
householders. Farmers in the neighbourhood also 
supply the village with milk. Quite recently I was. 
told that the owners of this mill were prepared to put 
up another range of cow houses. 

5564. The Chairman. — You have there a very 
centralised population ? — Y es. 

5565. And the difficulty of dealing with rural districts- 
would be much greater from that point of view? — In 
Ireland there arc a number of small industries in 
different places where there are a number of houses 
built together, and it would be to their interest if they 
could get cows, because farmers, as a rule, will not 
supply them. If there was a number of houses like 
this it would be possible for - labourers to have a field 
or two to graze cows in common, and the difficulty 
would be got over. 

5566. Lady Everard. — Do these people in Sion Mills 
feed in winter? — In this district there is no difficulty. 

They can buy hay and straw. The owners of the cow's 
give the manure that is produced from the animals to- 
farmers in order to manure the land, and a small 
amount is given to defray the cost of labour. In that 
way the cattle are provided with roots. 

5567. Mr. Campbell.— Cows will milk in winter- 
without roots? — Yes. 

2 A 
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5568: Roots are not an absolute necessity? — No, but. 
the cows will milk much better on roots or something 
succulent. 

5569. Lady Kveraud. — Have you heard of Father 
Barry’s scheme? — I only saw it mentioned in the news- 
papers, and the report was so brief that it was 
difficult to judge, from it what the scheme really meant. 

5570. The Chairman. — It is not possible for general 
application. It is only possible where laud is being 
divided, and where it is under the control of the 
Estates Commissioners for the purpose of distribution? 
— I mentioned the scheme in Sion Mills as being 
applicable to districts similar to the one in which the 
scheme is in actual operation. 

5571. Mr. O’Brien. — How did the people in that 
scheme arrange about the milking of the cows? — The 
owners milked the cows. The cows are brought into 
the house to be milked in the North of Ireland. 

5572. The owners of these cows did not club together 
to get one person to milk a number of cows? — No, they 
are quite independent of one another in everything: 
each has a separate byre. 

5573. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — H as every family 
a cow each? — No, there are twenty-seven cows. But 
the number of cows is steadily increasing. 

5574. Are there a number of families supplied by one 
cow? — That is obvious, I think. A family will have 
more milk than they require, and will sell the balance 
to their neighbours. One cow would supply three or 
four families. 

5575. Mr. Campbell. — Arising out of the paragraph 
in which you suggest that the labourers should co- 
operate and take a field of grass, certain proposals 
have come before us. One is that in the case of 
small towns the governing authority might take a 
farm and carry on dairying and supply the inhabitants 
with milk. It has also been suggested to us that the 
local authority should dispense with the taking of the 
the farm, but that they might purchase milk from 
farmers in the neighbourhood and sell it through 
a depot under their control. There was a further 
suggestion that this might be left to voluntary effort — 
that is, getting the milk in from the farmers and 
selling it to the inhabitants of the town or village? — 
You mean the farmers doing that? 

5576. In the. first two cases it has been suggested 
that the local authority should do it, and the third 
suggestion is that it should be done by a voluntary 
body? — Yes. 

5577. But only in one case is it suggested that the 
public body should farm. I should like your views 
with regard to these proposals. The first is with regard 
to the local authority taking a farm and supplying milk 
to the townspeople — you might call it municipal farm- 
ing. Would you think that an undertaking like that 
would be suitable for Irish towns and villages? — The 
great difficulty I see in connection with that' would 
be the question of management, and apparently' the 
expenses would have to be borne by the rates, and I 
think the cost of administration would be considerable. 


5578. Do you think it would be self-supporting? — 
My experience of farming carried out by any such 
body, not only in Ireland, but throughout the British 
Isles, is that commercially there is no profit. 

5579. Is that for want of any one individual being 
responsible? — To a great extent. I think that in all 
probability the body concerned has a very slight know- 
ledge of the business, and even if they had considerable 
knowledge the management is left to a manager. 
The members of the body could not give their time 
to looking after the undertaking. The whole thing is 
left to the manager, and the success of the scheme 
depends to a great extent on that one person. I 
would prefer to make an arrangement with the farmers, 
and distribute the milk around, or have it distributed 
from a depot; but looking at it from a commercial 
point of view, I am perfectly certain that to get the 
farmers to supply would be. more satisfactory than for 
a corporate body to take charge of the undertaking. 

5580. How would you regard a voluntary body? — 
There is a difficulty there. The success of the scheme 
will largely depend on the activities or exertions of one 
or two members. If they are removed from the 
district the probability is that the whole thing will 
collapse. That is what I fear in regard to the volun- 
tary body. 

5581. Of these three schemes, would you be more 
Inclined .to favour the last?— I would be most inclined 


to favour the voluntary body, because it would be done 
in that case for love of the work. The persons taking 
up that would be enthusiastic, I imagine, in con- 
nection with it, and would be more likely to make it 
a success, but in the, case of these people removing 
from the district there would bo a difficulty. 

5582. The Chairman.— Iu all probability the people 
who would take up this scheme, with the desire of 
doing good to the neighbourhood, would be generally 
persons of means and leisure, and they would not 
always be at home, and the result would be that 
during certain periods of absence things would become 
disorganised, and the supervision not so keen as usual, 
and difficulties would arise? — Perhaps I do not make 
myself clear about the question of individuals in con- 
nection with voluntary associations or individuals in 
connection with corporate bodies. Iu the case of a 
voluntary body you will have one or two individuals 
enthusiastic about the thing. These individuals may 
have leisure and devote a great deal of their time to 
the matter. In the case of a corporate body it is quite 
different, and it is not possible for individuals in con- 
nection- with such a body to devote the same amount 
of attention to the scheme as would be the case of 
individuals in a voluntary scheme. 

5583. Mr. Campbell. — I did not mean that, the volun- 
tarv body was going to farm, but to act as a buyer and 
distributor of milk?— I understood that. 

5584. Mr. Wilson. — Did you also understand that 
the expression “voluntary body” includes, for 
example, a co-operative society, or a branch of the 
Women’s National Health Association, or any volun- 
tary society? — Yes, I took it in the broad sense. 

5585. Mr. Campbell. — A voluntary society created in 
a district solely for supplying that neighbourhood with 
milk would be a different thing, to my mind, to a 
voluntary association that would be a branch of a larger 
and more permanent body? — That is true. 

5586. There would be a distinction there? — Yes. 

5587. And if it was a branch of a body likely to 
continue in existence some of your objections to the 
voluntary scheme would disappear? — That is so. I 
think, however, that a great deal could be done by 
organisation, and getting the farmers to supply the 
milk. I am perfectly sure that in the neighbourhood 
of a small town or village, that if a farmer could see 
his way to get a reasonable price and a continuous 
demand there would be no difficulty in getting the 

5588. Prof. Mettam. — It is the constant demand that 
is at the bottom of the whole difficulty? — Yes. 

5589. Mr. Campbell. — Of course, a continuous 
demand, as we were shown by Dr. Boeddicker, can be 
created. 

Mr. O’Brien. — H is evidence was in reference to a 
small town — Birr. 

Witness. — I have already dealt with the question of 
goat-keeping, and I now go to “ Tuberculosis in cattle." 
In the year 1899 the Cheshire Technical Instruction 
Committee, with which body I was then engaged, 
decided to carry out experiments in the testing of cattle 
for tuberculosis. Iu that year interest in the question 
was intensified by the Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and by the action of corporations and 
sanitary authorities in asking Parliament for additional 
powers to enable them to deal more thoroughly with 
the milk supplied to their areas, and the inspection of 
the cattle yielding that milk. This action of the 
authorities was due to the opinion of medical men 
that milk from tuberculous cows was largely respon- 
sible for the increased mortality in children, and also 
that from 30 to 40 per cent, of the dairy stock of 
the country were affected by tuberculosis. The 
objects of the experiments instituted by the Cheshire 
Technical Committee were : — 

1. To test the reliability of tuberculin as a method 
of diagnosing tuberculosis in cattle. 

2. To examine the milk of animals that reacted to 
the test in order to ascertain what percentage of these 
animals gave, milk containing tubercle bacilli. 

3. To find out whether, by the external appearance 
and by manipulation of the udder, it is possible to 
determine if the udder is tuberculous. 

4. To ascertain the direct loss that farmers would 
have to incur in clearing their- herds of all animals 
affected by this disease. The Technical Committee had 
in the County of Chesire two institutes, with farms 
attached, one a dairy school for girls, and the other 
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an agricultural school for boys. Each school had. a 
herd of dairy cattle; one herd consisted of 54 and 
the other of 17 cows. The Committee decided to test 
the herds and to slaughter all animals which reacted to 
the test. The results of the tests were as follows :— 

At Dairy At Agl. Total. 

School. School. 

Number of animals tested' ... 54 17 71 

Number which did not react... 37 13 50 

Number which reacted ... 14 3 .17 

Number of doubtful cases ... 3 1 4 


scutage of tuberculous 


The doubtful animals were again tested in a month 
after the first test, and three out of four reacted. The 
animals which reacted were all slaughtered, and in 
each case the disease was quite easily detected. 
Samples of the milk from all the animals which re- 
acted and were giving milk were sent for microscopical 
examination to Dr. Delepine, Professor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology in the University, Manchester. In 
addition to examining the milk microscopically for 
tubercle bacilli, Dr. Delepine also inoculated guinea- 
pigs with each cow’s milk. He found tubercle in one 
case only. The animals inoculated with this cow’s 
milk died in five days. 

5590. Prof. Mettam. — B ut they would not die from 
tuberculosis? — I only know that it was stated in the 
report that they died in five days. 

5591. No guinea-pig would develop tuberculosis in 
five days, and if they died in five days they died from 
something else? — As a result of this investigation it 
was found that in two herds comprising a total of 
71 cattle, one cow’s milk contained tubercle bacilli — a 
percentage of 1.3. The udders of all the reacting cows 
were carefully examined by the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector who carried out the experiment, and in one 
case he found an indurated udder, which he believed 
to be tuberculous; all the. others, so far as manipula- 
tion could determine, were entirely free. The post 
mortem examination of the indurated udder showed 
no appearance of tuberculosis. It was, however, found 
to contain two large hydatid cysts. The udder of the 
cow which gave tuberculous milk showed no sign of 
disease, as far as could be determined by manipulation. 
In the post mortem examination no tuberculous lesions 
could be discovered by means of the naked eye, but 
when the udder was submitted to Dr. Delepine for 
microscopical examination, he found distinct evidence 
of the disease. These experiments showed that 

(1) The tuberculin test was reliable in 98 per cent, 
of cases. In the incubation period of the disease, and 
when it is extensively generalised, the tuberculin test 
was not so accurate. (2) Manipulation of the udder 
W jf ri °k relied upon in detecting tuberculous 

udders. (3) It was undoubtedly wrong to suppose that 
the milk from a cow having no appearance of a diseased 
udder is perfectly free from tubercle bacilli. (4) The. 
only certain way of proving that the milk is free from 
tubercle bacilli was to have it bacteriologically 
examined, along with the inoculation test. The 
animals purchased for the two herds after this 
experiment were bought subject to their passing the 
tuberculin test; and during the year .1899-1000 thirty - 
one animals were tested, of which eight reacted a 
percentage of twenty-six. The carcases of all the 
animals slaughtered, although affected with tuber- 
culosis, were declared fit for human food, after haviri" 
been examined by three, experts. The total loss on 
twenty animals was .£140, or an average loss of £7 
per head Of course, in this case many of the animals 
were in full milk, and were thin, and realised very 
small prices. If farmers had sufficient housing accom- 
modation to isolate affected animals, and if those 
animals not in tie last stage of . the- disease ■ Me 
gradually fattened and disposed of, the loss in clearin- 

herds; would be comparatively- small. ” 

These experiments were . carried out eleven or twelve 
aIs °. othcr experiments car- 
ned otlt-by Dr. Delepine . and Dr, Niyeh.-who have 


probably conducted more experiments in connection 
with tuberculosis in the udder of cows than any other 
authorities in the British Isles. There have also been 
experiments carried out by the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis. I think that speaking generally the 
idea prevails that by examining the udder of a cow or 
by manipulation you can tell whether that udder is 
diseased or not. These experiments show pretty 
clearly that that is not the case. Dr. Niven, Medical 
Officer ’ of Health to the city of Manchester,, 
sent me some papers which he had read be- 
fore certain bodies. In one paper which he 
read before the British Congress on Tuberculosis he 
states : — “ Out of ten samples of milk taken from in- 
durated udders, Dr. Deldpine found by microscopic 
examination and the inoculation test that only five- 
were tuberculous. From this and other observations 
it was concluded that veterinary observations do not 
suffice alone to determine whether an udder is tuber- 
culous, and our subsequent experience amply confirms 
this conclusion.” . . . ” That the milk might be 

infected by the presence in the cow' of a generalised 
tuberculosis without the udder being affected. This 
may occur as a pathological rarity, but even then in- 
fection of the udder would have started. On the other- 
hand, it does not follow that an udder which had been- 
invaded by tuberculosis to an extent sufficient to yield 
an infected mixed milk shall present any lesions to 
clinical examination.” . . . " I am prepared to- 

accept the conclusion that the udder may be in a 
pathological condition, not to be discovered merely by 
manipulation, but quite adequate to produce in the 
milk large numbers of bacilli. As a result of following 
up 47 tuberculous milks he (the V.S.) has found udders 
which were proved, by subsequent examination of the 
milk, to be tuberculous in thirty-one instances. In. 
fifteen instances tuberculous udders have not been-, 
found. In one instance the result has not yet been, 
determined.” Dr. Delepine states that “ In all eases- 
in which tubercle bacilli had been discovered in the 
milk the mammary lymphatic gland was found tuber- 
culous, and in all cases but one I have found some- 
tuberculous lesion of the mammary gland itself.” . .. 
“ The above statement is based on the examination of 
about forty tuberculous udders. On the other hand,, 
some twenty udders which had not yet yielded tuber- 
culous milk, although the cow's were tuberculous, have 
been examined, and in no case was there any evidence 
of tuberculous lesions.” 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis carried out 
an experiment with six cows which were all affected 
with tuberculosis. Three of these animals showed de- 
cided clinical signs of the disease. The remaining 
three were apparently healthy animals, but gave posi- 
tive reactions when the tuberculin test was applied. 
In the milk of the three cows showing clinical signs of 
the disease, tubercle bacilli were found, but none in 
the milk of the other cows. None of the cows showed 
disease of the udder during life, and although the 
udders were carefully examined after the animals were 
slaughtered, no tuberculosis was found except- in one 
case in which a quarter of the udder showed four small 
nodules, which could not possibly have been detected 
during life. These three sets of experiments seem to- 
prove conclusively that to depend upon clinical exami- 
nation of the udder would,' in' many instances, lead a 
person astray, 

5592. Mr. Campbell.— If I understand aright, the 
veterinary surgeon who certified that the milk is 
comparatively free from tuberculosis because he found- 
nothing w-rong by manipulation, might be onlv 
deceiving the farmer himself? — He may be quite 
wrong. 

5593. That is rather serious, because if there was 

a thing that we would hope for it would be this — that 
we could pitch upon, the obviously tuberculous cow 
and clear her, at any rate, out of the herd, and in 
that way go a long way towards cleariug tuberculosis 
out of the herd? — You cannot do that by clinical 
examination. ' ' , . - • 

5594. The Chairman.— T his would weaken the claim 
put forward by most people, that the inspector should 
be a professional man?— If you have a veterinary 
surgeon who is constantly examining cows for indurated 
udders, and that. he has -acting in .conjunction with 
him a bacteriologist who will . examine the milk, the 
veterinary surgeon will in time and through experience 
become a great deal more proficient. in the' examination 

of the udders than the man who only occasional! v 
makes. an examination. • .'o' 
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5595. Mr. Campbell. — Y ou know what is called a 
“ piner "? — Yes. 

5596. Might an animal be mistaken for a “ piner ” 
when it was emaciated from some other cause than 
tuberculosis?— Yes, it is possible that an animal might 
be a “ piner ” and be free from tuberculosis. 

5597. Would you undertake yourself, as a farmer, to 
pick out of your herd clinically, openly palpable, 
affected animals?— I will tell you 'what I did try. 
suw two herds slaughtered in Manchester. Before 
they were inoculated. 1 said — “ 1 will try myself and 
pick out those animals suffering from tuberciiiosis and 
those that are not.” To my amazement, the animals 
that I thought had tuberculosis were free from it, and 
the animals that I thought were the healthy cows were 
the worst reacters. I had that experience myself in 
those two herds. 

5598. Prof. MetTAm. — W hich shows how necessary 
it is to have professional men ? — There was no bad 
case in these two herds, and that was proved after- 
wards, because the carcasses were not condemned. 

5599. Take it that a farmer has got a “ piner,” what 
is the first thing he thinks of?— Tuberculosis. And in 
most cases he is correct. The cows that are emaciated 
from other diseases than tuberculosis are rare. 

5600. Mr. Campbell. — Have you seen heifers after 
the first calf come down to such a condition that you 
might think them “ piners ”?— Yes, you might think 
that the animal was dying from tuberculosis, and in 
twelve months you would not know the same animal, 
she would bo so improved. In the Report of the 
International Commission on Bovine Tuberculosis, 
appointed by the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, it was stated that by clinical examination 
you might- easily mistake an animal suffering from 

Johnes disease to be affected with tuberculosis. 
o601. Mr. Wilson. — I am sceptical on this subject, 
and I want to ask just one or two questions on the 
point- You certainly were not prepared to dispute the 
fact that there is a proportion of obviously tuberculous 
animals that no one could mistake? — I would sav that- 
there are a few. 

5602. I am speaking of open, serious tuberculosis, 
animals with running sores and coughing and ob- 
viously diseased? — Yes. 

5603. The estimate that was put before us of 
animals of this type in Ireland was 3,000 or 4,000. 
Ro one denies that these animals are a tremendous 
danger to the milk supply, and one of our expert wit- 
nesses said that if these animals could be eliminated 
the most dangerous element- in the trade would be 
* ak -AA^° U - t n^ 1 WOuld ouly P artl -Y agree with him. 

ooU4. that was his evidence at any rate. We will 
now refer to the evidence you quoted from. You 
notice that the words “ may ” or “ mi-dit- ” are used 
hut very few facts are given?— That fs Dr. Niven’s 
statement I quoted It is typical of a whole number 
of concluSKins that experts arrive at. Thev sav the 
£ er i ; ( ^ ht ;; b % ™{T ° r “ may » be wrong, and 
that it may affect the milk, or that the milk 
may be wrong without the udder being visibly 
wrong. In Belfast lately they have been goin® in for 
bacteriological experiments, to see how much° of the 
fiO d far F as m mJ; 011 ® ale ls affected by tuberculosis, and 
f , a readln P has Sone, they have not yet 
■discovered tuberculosis in Belfast market milk. I 
will not say that this is so for .1911, for the figures 
■arc not out, but I am certain that it is so for the 

SS?£? ^ 1 think 1 “ «*• “ £ 

JK- Prof -, Mkttam. You would reject all cows 
with diseased udders from the milk supply?— No I 

* swsyss? 

¥ r ' Wilson. — Y ou would go as far as this 

SivLi “ the ,! )r0CBS » »f Idling with tuber. 
«w”i haY " * SJStem tethe Belfast 

5607 And if you get a tubercular sample, follow it 
up until you get to the byre’— Yes 1 

cifr C ZSt‘ 1,e T& - B,VG * 

r ““ % «• Manchi h '“?tG Th * t “ ' 0U “ d ' 

5609. I was . going to come to that T>,- n„i ■ • 

has designed that method as the wav of 
tuberculosis? — Yes. ‘ ° £ eradlcatln g 

5610. And be has not gone la- for the 'other ' system 


of condemning the cows until he has discovered the 
tubercular bacilli in the milk? — That is so. 

5611. There are two opposite ways of attacking the 
problem? — Yes. 

5612. In other words, the tuberculin test is a method 
of discovering cows which may bo suspected of sup- 
plying tuberculous milk, but is a very expen- 
sive process if applied on a national scale?— 
Dr. Delepine. ’s method is this — When he discovers a 
herd from which milk comes containing tubercle 
bacilli, the veterinary surgeon examines and selects a 
number of the cows which he thinks are affected, and 
sends the samples of milk to Dr. Delepine to test, so 
that he may decide which particular animal is affected. 
If he cannot do so he sends back the veterinary surgeon 
to make another examination. When thev find the 
animal that gives the tuberculous milk they ' try to -et 
the owners to destroy it. 

5613. Would not you make the destruction 'com- 
pulsory once you get to a cow of that kind?— I would 
have no hesitation in doing so. 

5614. Prof. Mettam.— T here are other things that 
might be, secreted by the diseased udder besides the 

tubercle bacilli that might not be wholesome to drink 

cows suffering from abscesses and actino-mycosis?— 

5615. Consequently, do you not think that any 
animal whose udder is affected should be weeded out 
of the milking supply? — It depends upon what you 
mean by “ affected.” 

5616. That you find affected as the result of clinical 
examination? — If you have a cow that has signs of 
induration, I do not consider that you would be justi- 
fied in condemning her. If you have a cow, aud it is 
apparent to anyone that she has tuberculosis, I have 
no doubt that you would be justified then in weediii» 
her out or destroying her. 

5617. I do not agree with you, Mr. Gordon, on the 
question of diseased udders. I think that it would be 
wise to condemn all udders that are notoriously- 
diseased, and that cows with such udders should be 
taken from the herd supplying the milk, because, as 
you have said in your evidence, it is not always 
easy to discover that the udder is diseased, but it 'is 
difficult to say until you make an examination what 
the udder is suffering from. I yvould like the Corn- 
mission to remember that there are other things 
besides tubercle that may be present in the milk, and 
that yvould be injurious— pus, for instance. I yvould 
like to ask you, Mr. Gordon, if you are aware of the 
Uste.rtag method? — Yes, I am ayvare of the three 
methods of stamping out tuberculosis from cattle— 
the Bang, Ostertag, and Delepine. I quite agree yvit-h 
what Professor Mettam has said, but I yvould not go 
so far as to condemn a cow which had, perhaps, the 
appearance of little nodules, yvhich might not be tuber- 
culosis at all, but ordinary watery cysts 

5618. Mr. Wii.soN.-If you suspect a cow of being 
tuberculous, why not apply the test then?— You would 
get over a great many of the difficulties by using the. 
tuberculin test, because you could definitely ascertain 
yvhich animals had tuberculosis, and if you had the 
mi Mo na i ySP t d COuld a ' Tive nt a definite conclusion. 

5bl9. Prof. Mettam— T hat is the rational manner 
of examining cattle— first, the tuberculin test. If the 
coyvs do not react there is manifestly no tuberculosis 
of the udder or tubercular milk secreted. If the 
animal reacts it is necessary to sec if she is giving 
tubercle bacilli in her milk, because we know that the 
vof uf S ?T d t ,° ? U lnt onts and purposes and 

yet secrete the tubercle bacilli. 

tor M o r 'ci?3 KIEN ' _ 7 And , she A ma - y S ive the tubercle bacilli 
Pm( & n ° fc glve i(> a ° a “ 1 for some time.' 
Prof. Mettam— T hey are not always present in 
every “meal.” I yvould like Mr. Gordon to 
ahLrVf hl V‘ ead these little nodules people talk 
about. They always suggest tuberculosis to me?- 
-IW *L5 e t6rm USe , d by fche veterinary surgeons. 

I hey condemn cows because parts of the udder 
become hardened, and when the animal is killed it is 
SS ' V d that She did UOt suffer f rom tuber- 

5620. Mr. Wilson— T he normal method which is 
th d problem is to go to every 
byre and apply the tuberculin test, to isolate the re- 
*V ffs . and fatten them for beef. The opposite 
examtoin? ■« s * arfc { 'vith the Medical Officer of Health 
the d sfri?f i e mllk f° r tubercle and trace it back to 
chnieal ^ c ° w ! and if there is an obviously 

- haV i fc ?. e tuberculin test applied. They 
are, I believe, adopting this system in Belfast. 
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Witness.— It is (lie Manchester system. 

5621. Mr. Campbell.- — The fanner should not be sub- 
jected to both tests. If one is thorough it covers the 

Prof. Mettam. — A combination of both methods 
would be better. A person who is going to supply milk 
■to. a municipality should inform the Medical Officer of 
Health of the fact, and then the Veterinary Surgeon 
could examine his herd and give him a certificate. 
When the milk is received in the city it is examined, 
and if in the meantime that cow has developed tuber- 
culosis the authorities can come up and fetch it out. 

Witness . — Of course, if the owners of the cows were 
to have them tested that would get over the difficulty 
and the Delepine system of having cheeks on the 

3622. Mr. Campbell. — Reference was made to sores 
in udders. Of course, you mean that the milk of such 
cows should not be put into the public supply? — Not 
while the cow was ill. The tuberculin test when ap- 
plied to a dairy herd greatly assists in determining 
which cows are tuberculous, but does not indicate which 
animals are giving milk containing the tubercle bacilli. 
This can only be done satisfactorily by a bacteriological 
examination of the milk in conjunction with the in- 
oculation test. The application of the tuberculin test, 
the isolation of infected animals, and the disinfection 
of the building, are not sufficient in themselves to clear 
a herd of tuberculosis. The healthy cattle which do 
not react should be kept in a thoroughly clean, roomy, 
well lighted and well ventilated cowhouse, because if 
the building is dark, badly ventilated, and the cubic 
air space per animal is small, the germs present in the 
building are likely under these conditions to affect the 
healthy cows and cause a number of them to react if 
tested again in six months. Without proper housing 
accommodation for the healthy animals in a herd, and 
a separate building for isolating those animals which 
are tuberculous, there is very little to be gained by 
using the tuberculin test. The difficulties of stamping 
out tuberculosis in cattle in Ireland are, I believe, 
greater than in, say, for instance, the Manchester milk 
supply radius, because in the latter the buildings on 
farms are erected by the landlords, and as a rule are 
roomy, well lighted and well ventilated, quite equal to 
the very best cowhouses to be found in Great Britain. 
In Ireland it is quite different. The majority of far- 
mers have had to erect their own farm buildings, and 
many of these are neither well ventilated nor well 
lighted, and do not give half the cubic air space usually 
provided in England. Besides, many farmers have no 
spare buildings for isolating diseased 'animals. Accord - 
m j r regulations or Orders regarding the ventilation 
and lighting of cowhouses and cubic air space to be 
provided for each animal, such as are adopted by local 
authorities in England, would, if put into effect- in this 
country, call for much more drastic changes than would 
bo generally necessary in England, and would, in fact 
require the expenditure of more capital than the ma- 
jority of Irish farmers could Dossiblv afford. On the 
other hand, I must point out that on Irish farms the 
cattle are out in the open air to a much greater extent 
than m England and to this fact may be attributed 
the relatively healthy condition of our stock : and also 
owing to this factor, less stringent conditions in re- 
gard to air space are required in this country. I never 
saw a pmer ” until I went to England. “ 

5623. Prof. Mettam.— But you have seen them since 
you came back?— Yes. I never saw one till I went to 
Cheshire. There is no doubt about the prevalence of 
them there. Furthermore, farmers complain that if 
they improve buildings or erect new buildings, their 
valuation is immediately raised, and they are taxed on 
their own improvements. I believe in the past this 
has deterred many farmers from erecting new build- 
ings. It the valuation were not increased for, say, five 
years after the buildings were altered or erected, it 
would give the farmer time to realise that he was 
gaining some advantage from his improvements 
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before he had to pay the increased tax. I am 
perfectly certain that this has deterred a great many 
farmers from improving their premises or erecting 
new buildings, and if you take into consideration 
districts where the rates are actually from 10s. to 13s. 
in the £ on the valuation, a farmer will be slow to 
put up a byre, the valuation on which may -be £2 — 
and you cannot have a very great byre with only that 
valuation^ — because he knows it will moan an increase 
in his taxation. This has deterred many tenant- 
farmers from erecting buildings in many districts where 
the rates are so high, and if there could be something 
done as I suggest a great many more farmers would 
improve their premises. 

The Chairman. — The County Councils are always on 
the pounce to increase their valuation. 

5624. Lady Everakd. — Relative to the sale of milk, 
may I read this letter — “ With regard to the sale of 
milk and cream in the U.S.A., the regulations are 
becoming more and more exacting. The milk supply 
is becoming standardised, graded in three classes, 
viz. : — (1) Certified milk; (2) Inspected milk; (3) 

Pasteurised milk. (1) Certified milk is milk from 
tested animals, containing under 30,000 bacilli per c.c. 

(2) This term is limited to raw milk from cows under 
veterinary inspection, produced under certain stringent 
regulations. It must not contain more than 100,000 
bacilli per c.c. (3) Pasteurised milk. All milk of 
unknown origin should come in under this heading. 

The State of Massachusetts and the cities of New 
York and Chicago have lately adopted this process as 
a preliminary safeguard against disease, so that all 
milk that does not come under either of the first two 
headings will be rendered safe by such treatment.” 

Witness (continuing his evidence). — I believe the 
Department would be prepared to assist owners of 
pure-bred herds, or those who are grading up herds of 
dairy cattle, to clear their stock of tuberculosis by 
testing their animals with tuberculin, free of cost, if 
the owners are prepared to comply with certain con- 
ditions on the following lines ( 1 ) Separate the 
animals which react from those which are healthy; 
house them in different buildings, and pasture them in 
different fields. (2) Take the calves at birth from 
those dams which are tuberculous. (3) Rear the calves 
on milk which is originally free, or is rendered free, 
from tubercle bacilli. These calves should not come 
* n an y wa 3' with the reacting animals. 

(4) Gradually get rid of those animals which develop 
clinical symptoms of tuberculosis, or vield milk eon- 
tammg tubercle bacilli, by having - ' the animals 
slaughtered. (5) Allow their herd to be tested a^ain 
in six months, and afterwards once each vear until 
the herd is perfectly sound. Each time the test is 
carried out all diseased animals should be removed 
from those which are healthy. 

■ p i 0t - Mbttam.— That is Bang's method?— It 

is- partly Bang s and Ostertag's. 

5626. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— It seems that most 
cows calve in October, November and December 
throughout Ireland— are these the chief months?— No - 
these are the months of the year when fewer cows 

S&. 4S TO.” 1 ” “ “* sp, " s ”" ths ' 

, the c .ows that calve in October, November 
and December give less milk?-No, more milk. The 
f aimers have an idea that the cows that calve in the 
spring and are put out on grass will leave a larger 

E ‘ ”* 1 ' ,e " ° Cl0ber ' “ d * 1 ” 

5628. So that it is an educational matter? Yes. 

5629. Mr. Campbell.— A nd the Cow-Testing Associa- 

^whnf re ti deS A gned * t ° br . mg lfc home to the people. That 
is what the Department are endeavouring to instil into 

Mt - Gord °”- 


: Commission th, 


adjourned to Ike following Monday morning. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY.— MONDAY, 29th JANUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ;. 
and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Mr. J. R.alth Dagg, Dp. Ec., T.C.D., examined. 


5630. The Chairman.— You are Clerk of the Rural 
District Council of Baltinglass No. 1? — Yes. 

5631 Tr. the discharge of your duties you have be- 
come familial' with the provisions of the Dairies and 
Milk si tops Order? — Yes. 

5632. Has the Order been put into operation in your 
district? — Yes, in fact we adopted the old Order of 
78. The Order has for years been in operation. 

5633. You had actually been making an inspection 
before the new Order came into force? — Yes. 

5634. Will you kindly tell the Commission what pro- 
vision is made by your Council for putting this Order 
into operation? — We have in the Rural District of 
Baltinglass No. 1 two Dairy Inspectors. . 

5635. Are they qualified men? — No. They were 
Relieving Officers who were appointed under the old 
Order, and they were continued. 

5636. They have no professional training, but, of 
course, they have a varied experience of the Order 
owing to their long service? — Yes. 

5637. Is anything further done by your Council 
under the Order? — I think I mentioned in the reply 
I gave to the queries of your Secretary the number 
of dairies that are registered in the district. There 
are only 33 persons registered for 186 cows as dairy- 
men, cowkeepers, or purveyors of milk for the entire 
rural district, containing an area of 104,000 acres. 

5638. And a population of 9,700? — Yes. 

5639. In the town of Baltinglass, do you know is 
there a scarcity of milk for thi proper inhabitants? — 
Yes, though I think the town of Baltinglass is better 
supplied with milk than many other country towns, 
because many of the shopkeepers have town parks, 
and they sell milk to their own customers; but a 
labouring man told me that he could not get milk, as 
his name was not on the shopkeeper’s books. 

5640. You must be a recognised customer at a 
certain shop to enable you to procure milk? — -Yes. 
The milk acts as a draw to the provision and other 
shops. On inquiry I found that there has been a 
great diminution in the number of milch eows kept 
by the traders of Baltinglass within the last 30 years. 

5641. To what cause do you attribute that? — Well, 
there is a diminution of tillage, and people go in for 
rearing store cattle. Baltinglass Fair has improved in 
that respect, as those acquainted with the cattle trade 
know. 

5642. Do you know have the provisions of the Order 
and its enforcement by your Council in any degree 
limited the supply of milk? — No. There were 195 cows 
in the . neighbourhood of the town thirty years ago, 
and at present there are only 65 eows, and some of 
these people, I am sorry to say, are not registered. 

5643. Do you enforce registration? — Not as perfectly 
as it should be. 

5644. Would you tell the Commission exactly why 
it is you don’t enforce the provisions of the Order — is 
it because you believe that it would restrict the milk 
supply? — No, but some people don’t like to be regis- 
tered for the sale of milk, and where they have, been 
compelled to register the moment that the demand fo.r 
milk ceases they stop. I will give a case that will 
show you what I mean. There is a district — the Glen 
of Imael — where there is an artillery range during the 
summer months. The man supplying the range with 
milk registers only during the summer, and then 
applies for a withdrawal of his registration. The 
following summer he will take up the registration 
again. 

5645. What becomes of the eows that a man like 
that would keep during the period the soldiers are not 
in camp? — I presume he converts the milk into butter. 


5646. For what reason do you suggest that he applies 
for the withdrawal of his registration— is it to prevent 
your officer from inspecting his premises? — I hold that 

5647. Has the inspection made by your officer led 
to improved conditions regarding the housing^of the 
animals and the cleanliness of those who are in 
attendance on them? — It has. 

5648. And these restrictions are regarded as irksome 
by cow-keepers? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

5649. And the moment they find it possible to break 
free from these restrictions they will do so? — Some of 
them will do so. 

5650. Do you think it would be wise to put the 
Order into operation generally in regard to all the 
people who produce milk? — I do. 

5651. And don’t you believe that if the Order were 
indiscriminately administered throughout the entire 
district, this feeling that is entertained towards 
it— the desire that seems to be manifested to evade 
this provision, must die out? — Yes, I think a com- 
pulsory rule is better than an optional one. 

5652. Perhaps this is rather a difficult question for 
you to answer — do local influences in any way govern 
the administration of the Order by your Council- 
Well, that is rather a difficult question for me. I must 
say that I cannot tell you from memory of any flagrant 
case. 

.5653. At all events there is a feeling prevailing 
that the application of the Order imposes certain con- 
ditions which arc regarded as irksome by the cow- 
keepers, and this prevents the Order from being put 
into operation indiscriminately? — I have known cases 
where infectious diseases existed in houses where milk 
was sold by shop-keepers who had friends on the 
Council, and some members of the Council themselves, 
and these diseases were not reported. 

5654. Is not that a source of danger to the public?— 
Yes, but I cannot tell you of a case of disease being 
spread from that source, but I know disease existed in 
houses where milk was sold, and that the disease was 
not notified. There is a tendency to conceal disease 
if they can. There have been melancholy results. A 
clergyman in my neighbourhood attended a person 
recently and in consequence conveyed scarlatina to his 
family, and one of his children died of the disease. 

5655. That case was not reported ?— No. 

5656. Have you made a notification of tuberculosis 
imperative? — No. 

5657. Your people don’t seem anxious to advertise 
their misfortunes? — No, the County Council adopted 
the Noxious Weeds Act, and afterwards it was 
cancelled. 

5658. Certainly you are not particularly, anxious to 
adopt modern methods of legislation in your districts? 
— Members of the Council, you see, were interested, 
and they opposed it. 

5659. Is there a diminution of tillage in your dis- 
trict? — Yes, you can get the official figures. 

• 5660. I would like to- know how far this diminution 
is a. fac-tor in reducing the milk supply for consumption 
amongst the poor? — It is to some extent, hut to what 
extent I cannot exactly say. I consulted with the 
Medical Officers .of Health and they told me there 
was a deficiency in the milk supply. In fact, one 
doctor told me that there was' no use in ordering milk 
for people, that it was not procurable. I have known 
doctors who purchased milk and gave it to the patients, 
who could not get it otherwise. A policeman in the 
village of Kiltegan told me he had to buy condensed 
milk. Some people come in from the country two 
miles to Baltinglass and Hacketstown for their milk 
supply. 
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5661. Are there any .creameries at all in your 

district? — No. , , x 

5662. Nor in the surrounding neighbourhood ! — iso. 

5663. It is hardly necessary to inquire, wheil you said 
the milk supply is so limited, whether or not children 
-of the poorer classes get a sufficient quantity of milk 
as a food? — They don’t. I made inquiries some years 
ago at the request of Mr. William Fox, Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, and I interviewed some labourers. 
One labourer, with a wife and four children, told me 
that lie got a halfpennyworth of milk in the morning 
and a halfpennyworth in the evening— about a pint a 
4a v. That man and his family if in the workhouse 
would get at least a gallon of milk a day. An able- 
bodied workingman in the workhouse would get in the 
morning half-pint of milk, and half-pint at supper, and 
children from nine to fifteen years, one pint in the 
morning and three-quarters of a pint in the evening. 
That was our old dietary scale up to a few months 
ago, when a new one was put into operation. 

5664. Is the milk supply increased in that?— Break- 
fast kalf-a-pint, dinner a pint, and supper half-a-pint, 
for able-bodied men ; and children from eight to sixteen 
years, half-pint for breakfast, and some days they get 
milk and other days lentil soup, and for supper three- 
quarters of a pint of cocoa milk— the proportion of milk 
is half-pint to each pint of cocoa. 

5665. And in the majority of instances labourers 
purchase for their families only a halfpennyworth in 
the morning and a halfpennyworth in the evening? — 
Yes, and a pennyworth in some cases. That applies 
while the labourer’s family is small and cannot help 
him, but when they are able to help they get a larger 

quantity. 

5666. Is the larger quantity available? — Not at 
present, and there is a complete absence of butter- 
milk. A farmer told me more porter is drunk in the 
hayfield than buttermilk. 

5667. Is it your opinion that the absence of milk 
for children must necessarily have an effect- on the 
constitutions of the rising generation? — Yes, I do 
think so. The children seem pinched. They are not 
the rosy-cheeked children we had of old. 

5668. And if the district in which they reside is 
visited by an epidemic children such as you describe 
would quickly succumb? — Yes, I am told by the doctors 
that their disease-resisting power would be less. 

5669. Have you thought of any scheme whereby the 
deficiency existing in your district could be remedied? — 
Well, I think I suggested co-operation. 

5670. What form do you suggest it should take? — I 
should like to see a society of farmers organised, say, 
with the assistance of people of all denominations, 
especially the clergymen, and if a certain amount of 
capital was fixed, that each person should become a 
shareholder for one or more shares; they should pay 
up 5s. on these shares, and then I would expect the 
Government to give a loan (as I am opposed to sub- 
vention grants), at a low rate of interest, for the purpose 
of establishing milk depots worked by co-operation. 
The rate of interest would, of eourse, depend on the 
period within which the loan was repayable. It is hard 
for me to condemn a District Council, but I do think 
District Council management would not be a success. 

5671. Do you think that your plan would be pre- 
ferable to one which would endow a local authority 
with power to procure land compulsorily and carry on 
dairying in a municipal way ? — I do, both practically 
and from a point of view of principle. This is a matter 
which the individual element enters into largely, and 
at the present time our District Councillors have 
enough to do without embarking on schemes of this 
kind. The members of the Council are not people of 
leisure, which is a great drawback. The consequence 
is that in my own Union the internal management 
of the workhouse is not looked after as well as it 
might be. I think the House Committee never saw a 
meal cooked in the workhouse for the last ten years. 
They come into the Board-room and discharge the" work 
that comes before them, but to supervise the domestic 
arrangements of the workhouse they do not do it, and 
the question of a dairy would be a domestic manage- 
ment. The Councillors have not leisure enough to do 
that. At the present it is difficult to get a quorum to 
carry on the business of the Board. There are some 
dangers of abuse arising. I regret to have to put my 
Opinion against others. 


5672. We are glad to receive the opinion of every 
witness. This Commission is not committed to any 
definite view, so do not understand that there is not 
absolute freedom to express your own unbiassed 
judgment, utterly regardless of whatever authority you 
may come in conflict with? — Of course, I have great 
respect for the person who put forward the other 
theory, but I have my. own ideas. That is my idea — 
co-operation of farmers, aided by a loan. 

5678. What I want to know from you is, how far 
it would be possible to secure the co-operation of a 
certain number of people of leisure to work and control 
such a scheme as you have outlined? — The attempt was 
made twice, and I think on the last occasion it would 
have been carried through by a clergyman — Father Phe- 
lan — only that he got into poor health. I think it would 
have gone through then only for that. I think at the 
present time the milk produced by the smaller farmers 
is being badly worked. They keep the cream until 
it makes bad butter. In fact, we have no butter 
supply. At present, if you want to get butter you have 
to get Cleeve’s. 

5674. You have not a butter market in Baltinglass? 
— We have, but not in the winter time. If this 
co-operative depot, I suggest, got the milk from the 
smaller farmers, and were bound to sell it at a reason- 
able price — a penny a pint — eightpence a gallon is 
ample — I think it would be the best means of dealing 
with the matter. 

5675. Do you think that milk could be produced for 
that price at a reasonable profit in your district? — Yes. 

5676. The cost of producing milk varies in different 
localities? — Yes, owing to competition we have a low 
contract price in the Workhouse. 

5677. What is your usual contract price? — For the 
last five years, from 54d. to 64d. a gallon. 

5678. So that there is a safe margin between that 
price and 8d. a gallon? — Yes, and any milk left over 
after 9 a.m., or 8 p.m., could be converted into butter. 
The milk should be sold at the depot from 7 to 9 in the 
morning, and from 6 to 8 in the evening. 

5679. And the surplus converted into butter? — Yes. 

5680. And you do not apprehend that there would 
be any difficulty in getting a sufficient number of 
people resident in your district to manage and control 
such a scheme if once started? — I am sanguine in that 
respect. 

5681. And the only condition that you would impose 
is that money should be had on reasonable terms for 
the purpose of covering the capital expenditure? — 
Yes, not exceeding the nominal capital, because the 
State should have security. 

5682. Are you opposed to a subvention from the 
State or local rate? — I am. 

5683. And you believe it would be possible to deal 
with the difficulty independent of that?— Yes, I think 
it is the only way to do it. You have the ease of the 
Labourers Acts money at three and a half per cent., 
and it is utilised at a loss ; it returns only a percentage 
of one and a half. The labourers’ cottages scheme is 
actually collectivism in one sense. 

5684. That is largely controlled by local authorities — 
the rent that is charged to the labourers?— All over 
Ireland the rent charged is not equal to the interest 
on the loan. 

5685. I admit it is not, but at the same time it must 
be remembered that it is possible to work that scheme 
without loss, if the local authorities set it up as a 
principle of their administration? — Yes, it may be 
theoretically possible. 

5686. But you think it is practically impossible? — Yes. 

5687. It has been suggested to the Commission by 
representatives of other interests that the introduction 
of the labourers’ cottages into the district has broken 
the bond that subsisted between the employer and 
employee, and has rendered the milk supply less 
general than it was previous to the introduction of the 
Acts. Has that effect been produced in your district 
to some extent? — Yes. Heretofore the labourer lived 
“ under ” a man, as it was called, and in addition 
to his w'ages he had the right to get a supply of milk. 
He has his independence now, but lie has bought it 
at a price that often leaves him in a position not to 
be able to get milk from the farmer for whom he 
formerly worked, and the fact that he applied for a 
cottage on a farm was too often a reason why the farmer 
dismissed him. 
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5688. At all events, you think that the relations 
subsisting between the employer and employee have 
substantially varied owing to the independence 
secured by the labourers under the Labourers Acts? — 
Yes, so far as the supply of milk is concerned. 

5689. We have been dealing up to the present with 
a scheme which was apparently only suitable for a 
town? — Yes. 

5690. How would you suggest that a rural district 
should be dealt with for a similar purpose?— First of 
all, I would encourage the breeding of hornless goats. 
About eight years ago I was at a Tuberculosis Congress 
in London, and in the Veterinary Section a Belgian 
gentleman stated that tuberculosis broke out amongst 
his cows, and he got a supply of hornless goats to 
complete a contract for the supply of milk which he 
had. He said that they were less mischievous than 
the horned variety, and the milk was more palatable. 

5691. You think the goat question would solve the 
difficulty in the rural districts? — That would be one 
means. Outside two miles of a town, if the small 
farmers could be got to put their heads together, and 
get modern utensils instead of the old dash-churns, it 
would be a great matter. I attended dairy lectures 
in my district, and when I asked the dairy instructor 
what was the price of these utensils it occurred to me 
that the price was prohibitive to the small farmer. 
None of the small farmers at present could afford to 
pay £12 or £15 for the modern appliances used by 
the dairy instructor; it amounted to a whole year’s 
rent; and it would be well if you could get five or 
six of the small farmers to chum on different days, 
and let the County Council have power to supply them 
with churning utensils, as they did potatoes and oats 
under the Seed Supply Acts. I think that would help 
the matter. 

5692. Do you suggest the County Council rather than 
the District Council? — The County Council are the rate 
authorities ; the District Council do not strike the rates. 

5693. Now, you are apparently varying your views, 
because you do suggest striking a rate for this par- 
ticular purpose? — It is called a rate. It is assessing an 
instalment upon each person who would get the utensils. 

5694. Leviable on these alone? — Yes, the same as 
on the people who got the seed potatoes. It is legally 
called a rate, but it is really an instalment of a loan 
to individuals. 

5695. I would like to have your views on another 
suggestion made before the Commission. How do you 
think a scheme like this would work : supposing the 
District Council had authority to enable them to enter 
into a contract with landowners and cowkeepers in 
parts of your district, for the purpose of supplying a 
fixed quantity of milk, to be delivered within a certain 
radius by them, at a fixed price, w'hich would be 
guaranteed and paid by the District Council. How far 
do you think that w'ould be a practicable scheme if 
the goat scheme was not entirely effective? — I think 
that scheme seems to me to have possibilities about 
it. It means to a certain extent out-door relief in 
kind, only that you pay for it. I am aware that 
in some unions the relieving officer gives relief in 
kind — tea, bread, sugar, etc. This is practi- 
cally the same kind of scheme, only that the people 
pay for what they get. 

5696. The only object that I have in my mind is 
to ensure that people living in remote districts, who 
now find it impossible to procure milk for their 
children, even if they had the money to buy it, should 
be provided w'ith a supply. How far do you think 
that condition prevails in any part of your district — 
is there any part of it in which people having money 
to buy milk for their children find it impossible to 
procure it? — Yes, there is. 

5697. And do you not think it ought to be the first 
essential of local administration? — Well, my own 
sympathies are with the ideas underlying it, but still 
I do not like the State to interfere too materially with 
individual effort — with the persons who are trying to 
live as milk producers. 

5698. I must say I do not see any conflict between 
trade interests and a scheme of the particular kind that 
I have described, because it is not running an opposition 
shop to any vested interest. It is simply purveyin'* 
a certain article in a district in which at present it 
is not procurable? — It is very hard to say or to know 
where the influence would end. 

5699. I can quite understand, but do you not think 
that the public health is really one of the prime con- 
siderations of any administration, whether local or 


State? — Yes, but still I think' there is a limit. There- 
should be some limit to State interference. Of course, 
it is very, hard to strike the line, because if you push 
it to its logical conclusion where will it end. 

5700. Have you the same objection to a local rate being 
used for the purpose as to a State subvention? — I have. 

5701. At the present time the local rates are raised 
for the purpose of providing homes for the destitute, 
hospitals for the sick, industrial schools for destitute 
children, asylums for the insane. All of these objects 
are for the purpose of protecting those who have the 
misfortune to be under a visitation of providence. 
The scheme for the supplying of milk would begin to 
build up robust constitutions in the rising generation,, 
and thereby limit the number of those who in the 
future would become the victims of these misfortunes. 
Is it not an analogous application of public money;, 
the only difference being that in the one instance it 
is prevention, and in the other cure? — I cannot give 
you my opinion in my own words, but I would like to 
read a paragraph from an American publication. It is 
from a Professor of Economy in an American University. 

5702. I have a great respect for many tilings 
American, but I draw the line at American journalism.. 
— This is a standard book ou the question of public- 
finance by a Professor of Economy in an American 
University. You asked me a question that I find it 
difficult to reply to in my own words. The opinion I 
refer to is that of Dr. Plehn,. author of “ Public- 
Finance.” He states — “It is impossible to approve 
on a ■ 'priori grounds of every intrusion of the State 
into fields hitherto set aside for the individual. Only 
when such intrusion does not lessen individual power,, 
energy, ambition and ability to advance is it permitted. 
And only when it promises definitely to increase the 
importance of the individual in the long run is it 
desirable. The burden of proof is, therefore, in each 
concrete case thrown upon the persons who would have 
the State advance into new fields.” 

5703. I would prefer it in ’your own words, but I 
will not press you? — When I look at the matter from 
the point of view' of the public health it is a case for 
State assistance, and I have advocated State assistance 
in the way of a loan. 

5704. What I do not understand was why, having, 
gone a certain distance, you are not prepared to go 
further? — I look upon subventions as falling unjustly, 
and amounting to a poll-tax — a tax on the people at large.. 

5705. It is because you think that these people them- 
selves would have to participate in the payment of 
this particular tax that you think it unjust- to levy it 
on the whole? — Yes. 

5706. Would not that make it less demoralising — 
the fact that these people were conscious that they 
were contributing themselves? — There is a great danger 
of abuse in subvention grants. 

5707. You are strongly in favour of procuring co- 
operation for the supply of milk to towns? — Yes. 

5708. How far do you think that scheme could be 
worked for the country, supposing you discard what 
I suggested — how would you suggest the application of 
your co-operative scheme in remote mountainous dis- 
tricts? — There the goat would come in, because be 
could do very little harm on a mountain. You have 
at present a scheme for subsidising bulls. To my mind 
it is the cows which should be subsidised, because, as a 
rule, the valuable male animal belongs to a gentleman 
of means; and I think if desirable heifers got. a. 
premium, provided the farmers kept them until they 
were milch cows, it would tend to promote a more 
plentiful milk supply. 

5709. I am very sorry Mr. Campbell is not present 
to hear this particular view, because it w'ould be of 
practical interest to him. — My experience is that the 
local noblemen, the wealthy gentlemen farmers, and 
the wealthy people, will have a valuable male animal 
whether they get a subsidy or not, and I think •the- 
small farmer should be encouraged to keep a good 
breed of milch cows; because if he can get £14 for -a 
good heifer she is sold to be turned into beef. 

5710. You think the best types of animals are not 
kept for the purpose of producing milk? — I am afraid 
not all. 

5711. And you believe that fact has a certain 
influence in limiting the supply of milk? — Y'es. The- 
buyers look out for the good cow that is easily con- 
verted into meat. I see at Limerick the other day, 
at a meeting of the Cpunty of Limerick Agricultural 
and Technical Committee, the following amendment 
was proposed to a resolution — “ That owners of cows 
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calving between 1st October and 1st J anuary get a 
subsidy of £2 per cow for the first year, £.1 10s. for the 
second year, and .£1 for the third year, not to be 
given to anyone who has not at least two cows calved 
between the dates mentioned. No man to receive 
more than £16 in any one year. Owners of subsidised 
cows must guarantee to send the full milk supply of 
those cows to the creamery; and we ask the Depart- 
ment for a subsidy of £3,000 to carry out the scheme.” 
This amendment was rejected and the following 
resolution was passed “ Resolved— That having 
exhaustively considered the question of winter dairying, 
we request the Department, as an encouragement to 
the movement in this country, to subsidise all milk 
supplies to creameries, and to the extent of "2d. per 
gallon for the months of December, January and 
February in each year, such subsidy only to , be 
calculated on the increased supply over their ordinary 
supply, calculated on the three previous years 

aV 5712. That is quite a new aspect of the question? — 
The idea there of the subsidy for the cows agrees with 


5713. Referring to your earlier evidence with regard 
to the dairy inspectors, what is it that these officers 
do in your district?— They inspect the registered 
dairies monthly, and state in stereotyped fashion the 
height, length', and breadth of the. premises, the 
number of cubic feet, that the water is sufficient and 
premises clean. I think it is more from a sanitary 
point of view that their services are. effective, because 
where manure heaps are too near the house, and the 
houses not limewashed, they serve notices. 

5714. Do they report defects of that kind to the 


Council? — Yes. 

5715. And is action taken? — Yes. 

5716. Even to prosecution? — We have 
tions; they comply with our orders. 

5717. The mere service of the notice ws 


o prosecu- 
suffieient? 


5718. Have you a veterinary inspector in the district? 
There is one under the County Council. 

5719. Does he make inspection of dairies? — No, we 
have no veterinary inspector living in our Rural Dis- 
trict. The veterinary inspector under the County 
Council lives in Carlow. 

5720. So you have no veterinary inspection what- 
ever? — No. 

5721. And no inspection is made to see that the 

animals are in a healthy condition? — No. On one 

occasion the dairy inspector reported that he thought 
one of the cows in the district was a “ pmer, and 
I was ordered by the Council to ask the man to get 
rid of the animal quickly, and not to use the milk for 
drinking purposes. 

5722. With what result? — I cannot call to mind. 

5723. It is not quite a recent occurrence?— No. 

5724. But at all events no action has ever been 
taken to enforce the carrying out of the Order?— No. 

5725. You spoke of vessels that have been used in 
the churning as not being modern. They do not adopt 
modern churns and vessels?— Not in all cases. 

5726. Is much attention given by your inspectors to 
these vessels?— I think they discharge their duties 
fairly well. When I made inquiries I found there were 
some people that should be registered that were not. 
In fact, there is one. extraordinary ease; a dairy farmer 
was fined £50 in Dublin who is not registered in 
Dublin. My nephew came to visit me and he said, 

‘ ‘ Put water into this milk. It is too thick.” He was 
accustomed to thinner milk. 

5727. Where does lie come from?— From North 
Dublin, Drumcondra. 

5728. That is in the municipal area, I am glad to 
say. I accept no responsibility? — I think that milk 
should be sent for analysis more frequently. 

5729. Is there a large trade in your district in the 
sendino of milk to Dublin by train? — From Rathvilly 
station° there are three, farmers, and the milk .is also 
sent from Grange Con and from Dunlavin. There are 
about seven farmers entirely supplying milk to Dublin 
from our district. 

5730. What precautions are taken to ensure that the 
milk sent from these districts is produced under clean 
and hygienic conditions? . Is nothing done beyond 
wliat your dairy inspectors do?— No. 
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5731. Do these dairy inspectors ever report to their 
Council that they found the vessels that were used to 
contain the milk in an unclean condition ?— They have 
done so, but rarely. As a rule they report that the 
vessels are . clean. . 

5732. What action would be taken by your Council 
on such a report as that? — I would be instructed to 
serve them with a notice, saying that the dairy 
inspectors had stated that the vessels were unclean, 
a lid to get them cleaned. 

5733. Would the dairy inspector be requested to 
report further? — In the following month he would 
report that they had complied with the Order. 

5734. And if the Order was not complied with?— 

Probably the matter would be let drop. 

5735. That is not a very satisfactory conclusion. 

5736. Lady Everard. — Supposing a cow has tuber- 
culosis, is that reported at once by your inspector? — 

There is only one ease of a cow reported since the new 
Order came into operation. 

5737. Does your veterinary inspector look after the 
cows every month? — We have no veterinary inspector- 

5738. It has been given to us in evidence that in- 
certain parts of Ireland milk depots have been estab- 
lished. We had evidence from Lady Mayo in reference 
to a depot she established in Naas, and she said that 
it was of the greatest advantage to the town. There 
arc three people who combine and supply the towns, 
people of Naas who come to the depot for the milk? 

— That would be a very good idea. My own idea is 
the same, only that I want to have the depot under 
the management of a committee. I know the 
neighbourhood of Naas pretty well, and there are large 
farmers there who would keep a big dairy. We had 
large dairies in Baltinglass thirty years ago — one with 
twenty or thirty cows. The greatest number of cows 
now in any dairy in the town is seven. 

5739. A system has been started in Carlow similar 
to that in Naas?— I was not aware of that. 

5740. And it also has been most successful and of 
the greatest benefit to the people. It was started in 
connection with the Women’s National Health Associa- 
ion? — In Carlow? 

5741. Yes, and in Naas? — Unfortunately we have no 
persons of large means resident in our neighbourhood. 

In Carlow they have. 

5742. From what Lady Mayo told us it does not 
require people with large means, but people to band 
themselves together with a wish to help their 
neighbours?— Practically all the people in the town of 
Baltinglass are selling small quantities of milk them- 
selves, and you would find it hard to get any people 
to come together to form a milk depot against the 
interest of these people. 

5743. It is not against them: it is in case you- 
cannot get a supply of milk in the place? — I quite- 
agree with the idea. Where you have people public- 
spirited enough it would be good. We find great- 
difficulty in getting philanthropic work carried out in 
our district. 

5744. In Meath, Father Barry, of Oldeastle, lias 
started a scheme for providing milk for labourers. 

When a large ranch was being distributed 18 acres 
was reserved for the benefit of the labourers to- 
■naze their cows in common; and the cost to each 
labourer is about thirty shillings a year? — That is 
very cheap. Two shillings and sixpence a week is, 
what is charged for the grass of a cow- in our district.. 

5745. This scheme is managed by a committee 
appointed by His Excellency? — If we could get gentle- 
men like Father Barry to take an interest in the matter 
half the battle would be won. 

5746. You think that would be a feasible scheme if 
it could be worked? — Yes. 

5747. Dr. Moorhead. — The number of cows in your 
district has diminished? — Yes. 

5748. Has the population of the district diminished?'. 

Yes, there has been a steady decrease in town and 

country. 

5749. Are there any other institutions besides the- 
workhouse in your district? — No. 

5750. It has no difficulty in getting its milk supply?" 

— Oh, no; there is great competition for it.- 

5751. So that there must be more milk produced 
than there is demand for?— If a person loses the con- 
tract for supplying the workhouse he changes his, 
s'vstem of farming. "There were six large farmers who- 
kept from twenty to thirty cows apiece, and^now there-, 
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are only two. The competition for the workhouse 
supply is now between two persons— a bitter com- 
petition. 

5752. The Chairman. — There are only two persons in 
the immediate vicinity keeping sufficient cows to 
supply the workhouse? — Yes. 

5753. Dr. Moorhead.— D o you attribute the diminu- 
tion in the milk supply to the decreased area under 
tillage? — Yes. 

5754. If you started a co-operative seheme would 
you want- to increase your tillage? — Yes. 

5755. Is the population available for that? — I think 
tiie population is sufficient to do much more tillage 
than is carried out. It would give employment, 
improve the land, and produce food. 

5750. And you would have sufficient consumption of 
your milk to have a profit at 8d. per gallon? — If you 
are a permanent customer of a shopkeeper in Baltin- 
glass he will give you a supply at a penny a pint all 
the year round. 

5757. But that does not admit of much profit, I 
think? — These farmers who are. selling to Mr. Nash, 
manager of the Lucan Dairy, give their milk at old. 
in the summer and probably Old. in the winter. 

5758. The. Chairman. — Is milk sent from your 
locality to the Lucan Dairy? — Yes. 

5759. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any experience of 
any other method of feeding cattle in winter except 
roots? — Yes; cotton cake. I have seen cattle fed upon 
brewers’ grains. 

5760. Is there any ensilage? — It has gone out. Three 
gentlemen started silos some years ago, and one told 
me that it only suits in a wet year, when you can’t 
make good hay. 

5761. Mr. Wilson. — Can you explain a discrepancy 
in your summary of evidence — you state that you have 
only got thirty-three persons registered in the whole 
of your rural district, and later on you state that 
nearly everyone has some kind of a dairy? — I meant the 
place where they keep the milk, when stating that 
nearly, everyone has some kind of dairy. Every person 
who has a cow now has some apartment to keep the 
milk. 

6762. Is the number of people who keep cows much 
larger than the number registered? — Certainly. I 

suppose there are a thousand people keeping cows. By 
the word “dairy” I meant building. Persons who supply 
milk to their labourers are not bound to register, and 
they may only keep the milk to produce butter. 

5763. You have already told us that a certain 
quantity of this milk is sent into Dublin, and that 
you have no veterinary inspector? — That is so. 

5764. And that no action is taken if the byres are 
not in a sanitary condition. Looking at the matter 
from the point of view of the public health in Dublin, 
-should they not get powers of control over these byres? 
— There is a general improvement in the people, and in 
the country there is less danger than in the city. 

5765. That is not the evidence that has been pro- 
duced before us. The risk that occurs in the milk 
trade appears to be much commoner in the country 
than in the city, and particularly in byres with a small 
number of cows? — I would not agree with that 
evidence. 

5766. The reason given is that the man who has a 
good many cows will see in his own interest that these 
cows are of a high grade and properly cared for. When- 
ever he has a cow sick he will not send her milk for 
sale, for fear oi injuring his reputation, and if she is 
diseased he will destroy her ; also he is usually a better 
•educated man. The small man, on the contrary, has 
not such valuable cattle, and if anything goes wrong 
with the milk or the cow it is a tremendous loss to 
him to destroy either the milk or the cow, and in 
the examinations which have been made the greatest 
percentage of diseased animals were found in the small 
country byres? — That is so about a diseased animal. 
The poor farmer will dose the animal, when the best 
thing would be to destroy it; but I am not aware of 
the disease being disseminated by the milk of such • 
cows. 

5767. Your largest dairy only registered seven cows? 
— That is only in Baltinglass. I was dealing with the 
milk supply in the town. 

5768. What is your maximum? — One man is regis- 
tered for nine, another for twenty-three, another for 
twenty-five, and another for twenty cows. All these 
•supply Dublin. 


5709. So that the seven-cow byre only applies to the 
town of Baltinglass? — Yes. 

5770. Supposing this Commission should recommend 
that the city authorities should get power to inspect 
byres outside their district, how do you think that 
would work out in your area?— I think it would be u 
desirable thing. 

5771. You would not anticipate any serious friction 

between the Dublin authorities and your own? No 

't ou asked me some time ago about cleanliness. I 
am aware that milk is not properly strained very often 
and one thing I have objected to is milkers putting 
their fingers into the pail and not washing their hands. 

5772. With regard to milk depots, the milk depots 
we have heard most about have been established for 
the most part ou philanthropic lines. They have been 
in the nature of a charity, in order to supply a higher 
quality of milk than is supplied in the ordinary com- 
mercial course, and they must of necessity lose 
money. We have had evidence that these high-class 
municipal or philanthropic dairies cannot be run at a 
commercial profit, at any rate it has not been sug- 
gested here that they have. Your idea would be to 
run a commercial supply of milk on a philanthropic 
basis? — Practically; but I would expect that they 
would try to work without a loss. If you had a loss 
in a municipal area you would be likely to have a 
greater loss in a rural district. 


5773. This is a double question— one the establishment 
of a depot where milk of a higher quality could be 
obtained for the purposes of a sick child : for example, 
where a doctor can give free or cheap milk, and in 
that case the municipality, or a philanthropic society, 
whichever was available, would manage what may be 
called a dairy for children or infants? — You have power 
to supply milk, if you can get it, through relieving 
officers, provided it is recommended by a medical man. 

5774. I am not speaking of what would come under 
the Poor Law? — Well, the well-to-do families have 
cows for their own use, and they do not sell any, or 
will not. 


5775. Quite so. Let us take the case of a well-to-do 
family, and the doctor says " The child must get 
milk of a better class than you have in your own 
dairy "? — If the milk is up to the average in fat and 
in other constituents it should be sufficient. As a rule, 
one cow’s milk is the same as another. There is an 
idea that if a cow gives a lot of milk it is not as rich as 
that of the cow which gives a lesser quantity. I knew 
a couple of cows that would give an enormous quantity 
of milk — four gallons. 

5775a. I put it to you that the term “ dairy ” includes 
the type of dairy that cannot be run at a ’ commercial 
profit, and the commercial dairy intended to be run 
at a profit; and my ’suggestion is that the 
local authority could equip and manage themselves, or 
subsidise the type of dairy that is not making a profit, 
such as the one in Sitric Road ; but that it is not their 
business to interfere with the commercial milk?— I 
agree, so far as public health requires. I doubt the 
expediency of the municipal management very much. 

5776. Your idea involves co-operation? — Yes. 

5777. I do not quite understand what ycu mean by a 
Government grant, because the co-operation that is 
required is the people forming themselves into a com- 
pany composed of a number of small farmers who 
subscribe each a share of capital to work the depot; 
where does the grant come in — for what purpose is it 
wanted? — I do not expect that the people would have 
sufficient funds to supply all the capital, and I want to 
enable them to get it. 

5778. The Joint Stock Banks are there? — Yes, but 
you would have to pay 5 or 6 per cent, interest. 

5779. A co-operative society can borrow below 5 per 
cent. They do it in actual practice? — All I would ask 
the Government for is a loan on reasonable terms and 
not a grant. It would take probably £200 or £300 to 
equip the dairy. 

5780. Dr. Moorhead. — Would you not want more 
than that for the cows themselves? — I am not touching 
the cows. I wish all the small farmers to come in 
and sell their milk. 

5781. The Chairman. — This would be only a distri- 
buting depot? — Yes, both a receiving and a distributing 
depot. 

5782. Mr. Wilson. — I put it to you this way, that 
at the present time there is nothing to prevent the 
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farmers in Baltinglass from corning together in a public 
meeting and seeing what amount of support they would 
<>et without any assistance from the State? — A 
sufficient sum would not be subscribed. I had some 
experience of that. I acted as secretary to our town 
hall, and it was with groat difficulty we got .£600. 1 

think it would be very difficult to raise the capital from 
the small farmers themselves. 

5783. It is, of course, a feature of, co-operation that 
the place where it succeeds best is where the farmers 
raise their own capital? — I want the farmer to be liable 
for half the capital and the balance got on loan from 
the Government. If the capital necessary is £300, the 
farmers should subscribe £150 of that in £1 shares. 

5784. We have had evidence before us that the 
Board of Works are quite prepared to grant loans for 
the purposes of this kind?— I was not aware of that. 

5785. The Chairman. — I think the Board of Works 
only grant loans for the improvement of byres 

Mr. "Wilson. — I thought this would come in. 

The Chairman.— I am afraid not. 1 am rather 
inclined to think not, because, you see, the Board 
of Works has only power to grant money for the 
improvement ol‘ buildings connected with the land. 
This could hardly be said to be a building connected 
with lands, except that the produce distributed is from 
the land. 

Witness. — My suggestion is that a house should be 
taken in a country town at a rent of £20 a year. You 
would have to furnish it and employ a manager and 
equip it, and then the farmers of that district from 
two or three miles around should send in their milk 
and that is purchased from them, and that the sale 
should take place two hours in the morning and two 
hours in the evening; and that any milk that was not 
wanted should be converted into butter. 

5786. The Chairman. — You calculate, of course, that 
the price of milk should be fixed for a certain period by 
the promoters of the co-operative scheme? — Yes. 

5787. Sixpence, sevenpencc, or eightpencc. in the 
winter, and fivepence or sixpence in the summer ? ■ 
Yes. 

5788. So that the farmer knew that he had an output 
for a certain quantity of milk at a fixed price? — Yes. 

5789. Lady Everard. — -With regard to Naas, Lady 
Mayo's evidence was that 8d. a gallon was paid for 
the milk?— I should say 8d. a gallon is a fair price, 
because 8d. a gallon for milk represents 1/- a lb. for 
butter. 

5790. Mr. Wilson. — Did you discuss this matter 
with any farmers in the neighbourhood? — I have not. 
I told the Guardians the nature of my evidence before 
this Commission, and some of thorn approved of it. 

5791. In your opinion would there be any volume of 
opinion in favour of such a scheme amongst the farmers? 
— I should think there would be. An attempt was made 
by Mr. Neill to start something of the kind, and also 
Father Phelan, of Bathvilly, some years ago, and I 
think it would have gone through only that Father 
Phelan got into delicate health. 

5792. I think it would be a very interesting experi- 
ment if you got up a meeting dealing with the matter, 
and reported the result to us? — I was asked to do that 
before, but being a public official I could not do so. 

5793. Dr. Moorhead.— It would be to the interest of 
the farmers to have the dairy, they could send their 
milk there instead of to the Lucan Dairy. 

5794. Mr. Wilson. — You spoke in your summary of 
evidence about the milk utensils being wooden. Would 
you see any difficulty in making these vessels illegal? — 
I would be in favour of that. 

5795. You would be in favour of standardising the 
vessels? — Yes. 

5796. Lady Everard. — Have you heard of milk 
being the cause of disease? — Not in my district. 

5797. But you have hoard of the term, " typhoid , 
carriers?” — We never had a case of that kind. 

5798. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You say there are 
thirty-three registered persons in your district? — Yes. 

5799. Does that mean thirty-three places registered 
for the sale of milk? — Yes, people who sell it or send 
it away. 

5800. I suppose a considerable number of these are 
in Haclcetstown and Baltinglass? — I should say 
eighteen are in the town and fifteen in the country. 

5801. There is a greater scarcity of milk in the 
country than in the town ? — Yes. 


5802. You spoke of a generation ago, that there were 
rosy-cheeked children, and the anaemic condition 
observable in some children compared with that time. 

5803. Did the children get a larger supply of milk at 
that time? — Yes. 

5804. The scarcity now does not arise from ■ any 
increase of poverty among the people, but from the 
fact that milk is not accessible in the same way?— 
Yes. 

5805. And your proposal is that means should be 
adopted to spread the supply of milk more widely?— 
Yes. 

5806. Could that be done at the present time in the 
country districts by the relieving officers being con- 
stituted purveyors of milk, and remunerated by the 
profit between buying at 6d. and selling at 8d. a gallon, 
and if the relieving officers were not available could 
a trustworthy labourer in a Union cottage be employed 
— could nothing be done in that way? — That is the idea 
that the Chairman put before us, but I do not think 
it would be an economic way of working. I prefer my 
own co-operative scheme to that. 

5807. Does that refer to country parts as well as to 
towns? — It refers particularly to towns. 

5808. The Chairman. — The goats come in in the 
rural districts?— Yes. I would suggest that agricul- 
ture and dairying should be taught in our National 
Schools. I think the absence of such teaching is a great 
defect. I think if people used the thermometer more 
it would be better too. When I was a small boy I 
spent some holidays on a farm in Co. Cork, and the 
wife and all the daughters engaged in the milking of the 
cows — thev were young ladies that were educated at 
high-class schools— went out and put on their overalls 
and milked the cows. Now I am afraid the piano stool 
is more cultivated than the milk stool. 

5809. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you often attended Bal- 
tinglass fair? — Yes. 

5810. Have you seen the cows milked afterwards in 

the fair?— When a man buys a cow he tries her, and 
immediately she is purchased the poor people take away 
the milk. There is, of course, a danger of the cows 
being overstocked. * . 

5811. Did you ever notice the sort of vessels in 
which the people take the milk away?— An ordinary 

5812. Did you ever notice the condition of the- 
milkers? — They are the poorest people who go around 
and milk the cows. 

5813. They arc not in a very hygienic condition? — 
No. 

5814. And the milk is not strained? — It is not. 

5815. And if there is disease in the cow this would 
be a way of disseminating it? — Yes; and the udders are 
not washed. 

5816. There, is no supervision for this class of people 
whatsoever ? — N o . 

5817. The Chairman. — It has been suggested to the- 
Commission already that the issue of licences would 
be an additional safeguard to the public health in 
ensuring that the milk would be always produced under 
hygienic conditions, and the habits of those attending 
to the cows would be always clean ; what would your 
views be on this subject? — You should have some- 
official machinery for controlling the licensing of cow- 
keepers. At the present time I issue a registration 
certificate, but it is not worth the paper it is written 

5818. The intention of the person suggesting licens- 
ing was that it would go further than registration, and 
that the personal character of the individual applying 
should be taken into account, and that the byres and 
surroundings generally where the industry would be 
carried on should be inspected previous to the grant- 
ing of the licence; you would approve of the scheme? — 
Yes, with the addition that you should have a com- 
petent veterinary surgeon for inspection. 

5819. Do you not think it would be in the interests 
of the public health generally that there should be a 
universal application of the Dairies and Milk Shops 
Order in every district?— Yes. 

5820. Do you think it would be possible to carry 
out that without having some central control ?— Here- 
tofore under the old Act we were under the Privy 
Council in the Castle, so I presume that we would have 
central control. 

2 B 2 
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0821. Do you think it would really conduce to the 
efficient administration of the Order if the administra- 
tion was supervised through some central authority? — 
Yes. 


5822. Do you think it would be absolutely essential 
that it should be done in order to ensure uniformity?— 


Dk. Thomas Laffan , 

<*>823. The Chairman. — You are a medical practitioner 
in the County Tipperary? — Yes. 

5824. And reside in Cashel? — Yes. 

5825. You have a wide and varied experience of the 
conditions under which the majority of the people live? 
— Yes, I have some experience at all events. 

5826. Do you hold any public appointment?— 
— Yes, 1 am Physician to two Hospitals. 

5827. In the town of Cashel? — Yes. 

5828. And does your practice extend to the Rural 
District surrounding the town? — Yes, sir. 

5829. And being resident in that town, you are 
naturally familiar with the conditions under which the 
people live? — Yes. 

5830. I understand that you were interested in this 
question which the Commission has been appointed 
to investigate at a period very much in advance of the 
present time? — Yes. 

5831. I see you published in the British Medical 
Journal of 1887 a paper dealing with the subject? — 1 
read it before a great meeting of the Association that 
was held here. 

5832. And you were conscious of the fact that at that 
particular period there was a need of making some 
■alterations in the conditions under which milk was 
supplied to the poorer population? — I was satisfied that 
unless something drastic was done the poor would 
suffer, and every other class, the State and the local tax- 
payer, and all reared under the system, would all be 
losers, and that therefore action ought to be taken. 

5833. And your further experience confirms the views 
you then expressed? — Yes. I have lost no opportunity 
of expressing and urging my remedy. 

5834. Did you in that paper deal with any suggested 
remedy for the then existing condition of things? — Yes, 

I did. 

5835. Would you be good enough to give us briefly 
what your views were on that particular question — the 
•question of creameries had not then become a burning 
one, and had no influence on the milk supply at that 
time, I take it? — No. What I put forward first then, 
■and what I will give second place to now, was the 
recognised fact that where an article was required for 
the public benefit, the owners should supply that 
article on getting the fair value of it; that at that 
time, if materials were required, for instance, for the 
repairs of public highways, they should be supplied, the 
party owning them being paid the value ; that if land 
was required for railways it should be got, and the full 
value should be paid to the owner. Since then there has 
been a large extension of that principle. The Congested 
Districts Board have power to acquire large quantities 
of land by compulsion. The other day a body called the 
County Tipperary Taxpayers’ Association passed two 
resolutions — one expressing satisfaction that they had 
made arrangements for supplying a large quantity of 
milk to the London market, and the other asking that 
the principle of compulsory purchase should be extended 
to the unpurchased holdings of Ireland. The contra- 
diction between these two resolutions will strike the 
people who are here to consider the question of milk 
supply, but the. point I am concerned in is this — the 
people who ask for compulsion must be prepared to 
yield compulsion. If a class asks for everything for 
itself, the rest of the public have a right to demand 
3 trifle in that direction for the public benefit. That 
was the view I put forward then, but after Mr. 
Russell's proposal to get up municipal dairies, I am 
inclined to accept the proposal put forward by him if 
it could be carried out with reasonable promptitude. 
When the English Allotment Act came before the 
House of Commons we got from Cashel three-fourths 
of the Municipal Bodies of Ireland to ask for its exten- 
sion to this country— that the. Irish Municipal Bodies 
should have the powers conferred on the English 
Bodies. The last Bill would require one or two trifling 
alterations— one was that the text of the Bill shall 
be extended to Ireland, and that the County Council 
shall include Borough Council. The last Bill trans- 
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ferred to County Councils in England the powers which 
were formerly vested in the Borough Councils. It was 
found, for a reason that I cannot understand, that 
these bodies did not do what I conceived to be their 
duty, aud it became necessary to transfer their power 
to the more intelligent county bodies. The local bodies 
here would do their duty if they got the power. If 
that Bill had been passed this milk question would be 
fully met with in Municipal districts by the Municipal 
bodies. I may say at once that I am opposed to volun- 
tary co-operation where you have a legal body in 
existence, with legal machinery to give effect to its 
orders. You don’t want to be taking houses and 
appointing well-paid managers, and the whole thing 
would be done very much cheaper and more effectively 
by the legal bodies. I would like to see, instead of 
the drastic measure I proposed twenty-five years ago, 
Mr. Russell's idea given effect to, but Mr. Russell’s 
idea could not come into operation until a long term 
of years. By the time you had all the Municipal 
bodies in Ireland provided with the land which they 
could get under that English Act, a very considerable 
number of years would elapse. Take, for instance, 
the Evicted Tenants Act. There are only a few 
thousand to be disposed of, aud taking these outside the 
statutory limit also, they would not amount to 20,000, 
aud yet only a small proportion of these have been 
provided for in five years, and how would you provide 
for ten times that number. I would like to see the 
poor woman, who at present sits down with her children 
to sloppy tea and white bread, placed in a position 
to demand a supply of milk on paying a certain 
definite price, and that price would be the price which 
the owners would be paid for their supply by public 
institutions, such as workhouses or asylums. That 
would be the honest test of the price of the article. 
Now, the failure of the milk supply, and the failure 
of the poor to get their supply, is a very complex 
question, and I cannot make a full reply in regard to 
it. The draw-back in the supply is due to the strained 
relations between farmers and workers, and one reason 
why people have got out of dairying is the terrible risk 
of having their cows destroyed on them. Such a thing 
occurred as that the farmer’s whole staff marched off 
to some Gaelic gathering, and did not recollect to 
return at night to milk the cows, and still oftener 
cows are imperfectly milked, and these are the two 
great reasons why a large number of people who had 
milch cows have had to drop them, and the loss to 
the community is very great. There is a hope, of 
course, that the new milking machine, which I am 
happy to say is working very well, may supply the 
individual milking agency or instrument, but if the 
relations between the two classes, the farmer and the 
worker, could be improved, it would be very useful. 
The poor people are at present suffering greatly, in 
the matter of milk, and as I did not come here to 
kow-tow to any class, I may say they are very much 
to blame themselves. If they pulled better with the 
farmer there would be more milch cows, and they 
would get their share of the milk, as they used in 
former days. There is an idea, I perceive, that if 
you can only double the supply of milk it would 
drop down in pailfuls upon the poor people. That is 
mere moonshine, because any increase in the supply 
ot milk will find its way to the present discharge 
points; they will send it to England as butter or 
cream, or to Dublin as milk. A mere increase in the 
•quantity of milk produced will not meet the difficulty 
of the poor man, and the only way to meet it is 
either Mr. Russell’s scheme or the one suggested 
originally hv myself a number of years ago. I believe 
that a temporary arrangement would have to be 
made for a compulsory supply until the municipal 
supply came into operation. I would like to see the 
general statements made by myself and other witnesses 
here as to the great want of milk, put to an arithmetical 
test; and that could be done by the police census 
enumerators investigating into the numbers, occupa- 
tions, etc., of those who are living without milk 
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partially or completely, and il these facts were 
put in all their fulness before the public, the 
•indignation and the fright of the public would be so 
great that Parliament woidd not spend a month in 
session before a Bill would be run through to make 
provision for the cruel necessities of the moment. The 
Archbishop of Cashel provides £70 worth of milk yearly 
for the poor. It is administered by a Ladies’ Guild. 
The people get it for nothing; but you would not <jet 
people every day to do what the Archbishop of Cashel 
does. From what I gather from Lady Mayo's evidence 
and from the representative of Lord Rosse, they have 
done a great deal in a philanthropic direction. Every- 
one is not asked to supply, or will not supply, cows 
for nothing, but these people are doing the best they 
can to provide milk at a reasonable rate. 

5836. Neither of these schemes is philanthropic?- — 
I understand. The third depot mentioned was in 
Carlow. 

5837. Lady Mayo’s depot is philanthropic in its 
•objects, but is run on commercial lines. Lord Rosse 
had no iutentiou of being philanthropic. He saw that 
the difficulty might be met, and started his enterprise 
for supplying the town of Birr? — Coming back to the 
English Allotment Act, I am glad to have brought 
■out here, that in the action taken by Cashel in applying 
for its extension to Ireland we had the backing of 
three-fourths of the municipal bodies in this country. 
May I ask to put in as part of my evidence a letter 
-which appeared in the Dublin Freeman's Journal, 
signed William O’Reilly. I do so, as Mr. Russell was 
led into error in stating that the distribution of the 
laud in Atheury solved all the difficulty — the people 
who got the land according to the statements made 
to him being the perfection of philanthropists, whereas 
as a matter of fact, they just turned out to be as 
selfish as others. The right way would be to give the 
land to a governing body, with strict trust attached, 
and for public purposes. The English Act possessed 
-the great advantage that there could be no free sale 
and no sub-lettings, and when a man gets a farm from 
a local tody, and when he is done with it, or gets rid 
of it, or is leaving the locality, he is to hand it up 
to the body from which he held it. I and Mr. A, M. 
Sullivan were the only two people in Ireland, so far 
as I could see, who were tooth and nail opposed to 
that- system of sale, which is dragging in rack-rents 
at the back door. One of the great advantages of the 
English Allotment Act is that the land remains a 
public possession, subject to the orders of the public 
body, which itself will have to be very tightly bound. 
I need not recall the case of the Cashel Commissioners 
and their tenants, and wliat was done against my 
remonstrance. I remonstrated in that case, just as 
I warned Mr. Birrell when he was giving the additional 
million pounds under the Labourers Acts, that he had 
better appoint proper inspectors and not have the 
houses jerrv-built. I am glad to see that Judge Bodkin 
in Clare spoke out in this matter. So far for the 
public bodies, as distinct from the mere giving of land 
to “ lados ” in the town who were represented to be 
saints, though some of them are dark -featured sinners; 
and it is perfect nonsense to talk of the extension of 
the Athenry scheme to other towns. The difficulty will 
be met by the English Allotment Act. So far as the 
rural districts are concerned, it will have to be met 
by a similar Bill. I hand in this letter of Mr. O’Reilly, 
because it is proposed to extend the Athenry scheme 
to all Ireland as an easy way out of the difficulty; 
and as it is no way at all out of it, I think it is 
absolutely necessary that the letter should appear 
on the Minutes, so that by and by you will have it 
before you. 

5838. I am afraid that would be hardly regular for 
this reason — the witness who expounded this scheme 
came up before the Commission to give his views on 
this particular question, and he suggested that this 
would, in his opinion, be a means whereby the difficulty 
could be 'met with regard to towns. If we were 
to put on the record a letter appearing in the public 
press, which is an ex parte statement by an individual, 
we would be placing him in a position of preferment 
as compared with the gentleman who made the 
original suggestion, and who came before us and was 
prepared to be cross-examined on the views he put 
forward. If you think it important that the views con" 4 
tained in that letter should be laid before this Commis- 
sion, the proper course, I would suggest, would be to 
itivite the writer of the. letter to appear before the 
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Commission, and to give his reasons for the views he 
put forward in that letter. Then he will be in a 
position of perfect equality with the person who made 
the original proposal? — I have no power to invite him 
to give evidence - before the Commission. 

5839. We can get the Secretary to communicate with 
him?— I bow at once to your ruling. If you announce 
from the chair that you are willing to receive his 
evidence I am satisfied. 

5840. Wc could take his evidence at another centre. 

This would be the fairest course to the originator of 
the scheme and to his critics? — That entirely meets 
the case. 

5841. Would you be good enough to resume your 
evidence, Dr. Laifan, at the point at which we stopped 
before luncheon? — Yes. We will go on to the point 
in connection with the purity of milk. 

5842. Have you quite finished with regard to the 
question of supply? — Yes. I do not intend to go further 
than to state that you will have to make use of the 
principle of compulsion. That from some points of 
view may be undesirable, as it will be calculated for 
the moment to cause irritation, but I think that after 
a while people will be surprised that matters settled 
down so easily and so advantageously. There is 
nothing so difficult to get at this moment in a farmer’s 
house as milk. You will get almost anything but 
milk, at any rate in the majority of them; and it is 
my firm conviction that if they were accustomed to 
see the poor properly supplied there would be an 
improvement in their own condition. Sir William 
Butler was constantly harping on that — the change in 
the condition of the people. The farmers’ own families 
are, after infancy, reared on the sloppy tea and white 
bread that the poor are fed on. My conviction is that 
there is an undue supply of non-nutritious food con- 
sumed, and it would be an advantage if the people 
considered the food that is valuable as distinct from 
the food that is not valuable, but has become 
customary. Now, with regard to the supply of milk, 

I have fought shy of entering into particulars as to 
how it is so difficult for the poor to get milk, because 
I am satisfied it is a complex matter, and I cannot 
supply all the reasons, because I do not know them, but 
certainly one of the reasons is the expensiveness of 
labour, and of handling and managing the milk, 
and you would have to consider questions outside the 
pure milk supply in dealing with this matter, and 
one of the questions that would have to be taken into 
consideration would be. the great gulf created between 
the employer and the employee by the residence of 
the poor working people in the towns. I have always 
opposed the undue building of labourers’ cottages in 
towns, because I consider the poor should be translated 
out to the sphere of their labour, under the purview 
of those who employ them, and the old associations — 
the sundering of which is responsible for a great many 
of the serious ills of the present day — would be 
renewed, and, in addition, the people who benefit by 
labour are the people whose property should pay for 
the residences, and, of course, the residence costs 
more than is paid in rent. Having regard to the way 
the cottages are being built, I think the expenses will 
be found very high by-and-by. If the labourers 
are brought out into the country, in the course of time 
you will have the old kindly feelings that subsisted 
between employer and employee rekindled, and a better 
class of labour will be provided, and farmers will not 
get rid of the dairy, which is a very complicated 
business. It is simple to buy stock and sell them 
again. That is not the story with the man who has 
a number of cows. He is on tenter-hooks from 
January to December, watching various aspects of the 
whole business, and that is why a great many people, 
have gone out of the business ; but I never saw a large 
number of people getting out of dairying that were 
not sorry for it, because although the profits might not 
be excessive, they are secure. The dry stock trade is a 
gamble. 

5843. Do you not think that it is one of the difficulties 
in the solution of the problem of supplying milk to 
the poor, the uncertainty of the demand? — Yes, but that 
would cease if you had compulsion, because the 
quantity that would be required would be known, 
and provision would be made for the supply. At the 
present time the farmer prefers to send it to where, 
he would be sure of his milk being taken ; so you are 
quite correct in saying that the uncertainty of the sale 
is a large factor in not having the milk to buy. 
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5844. What means would you adopt to have 
uniformity of demand, because we know that the 
poorer portion of the population arc not always pro- 
vident in their management, and whereas money may 
be available some days in the week, it may not be 
available on others? — I must admit that there are 
difficulties. 

5845. Don’t you think that is a serious difficulty? — 
It is one of the great difficulties, no doubt. 

5846. And don’t you think the conditions I indicate 
do exist — the want of continuity of demand in the 
supply to the poor? — If you managed through the 
municipal body in the town and through the Rural 
District Council in the country, the surplus milk could 
be turned into butter or cream or sent to Dublin, and 
in that way there would be no lack of sale for the 
surplus milk. 

5847. On the question of price, you already touched 
on that. Do you think that in order to Secure that 
the working population should supply to their children 
a reasonably adequate milk food, some help should 
be given to cheapen its price in order to secure its more 
general use? — Well, you know, you drop then into 
socialism altogether, and I am not a socialist. I 
suppose until they get into the habit of getting the 
good article that they should be helped, but as a 
permanent thing I would not tax the State or com- 
munity to provide such an essential article of diet for 
the poor. I suppose if the very poor have not the 
means for buying the milk that they should be helped. 
I would keep clear of workhouse doles if I could help 
it, but if it could not be helped I suppose they must 
get assistance. 

5848. What I want is an expression of opinion 
whether you consider the matter of such urgent import- 
ance to the community at large, that a subvention 
should be given in order to secure the more universal 
use of milk as a food for infants and growing children? 
— I suppose the most correct thing would be to say 
yes. I suppose it would be impossible to say no, inas- 
much as we start with the assumption that milk is 
essential. 

5849. Do you believe that it is essential? — I believe 
it is, and I believe in some cases that the means are 
not there in the case of the poor to purchase it, and 
if you acknowledge that, it follows that you must 
supply them somehow. There is a further matter that 
I have to call your attention to. I started here with 
discussing only distribution. I did not go into the 
composition of milk and sundry other matters which 
have been dealt with by experts, but I would like to 
refer to the method of dealing with people who are 
convicted of adulterating milk. I am not in the habit 
of pouring broadsides of compliments into anyone, 
but I must say that I was charmed with Mr. Russell’s 
manly evidence with regard to the judicial corruption 
in connection with adulterated milk, and my expe- 
rience, and, of course, the aggregate experience of 
other people like myself, is that an amendment of the 
law is necessary. If you want pure milk you must 
have the milk analysed from time to time. I had 
intended to call attention to a difference of opinion 
which occurred ten years ago between two analysts, 
which led to a reference of the case to Somerset House ; 
but within the last ten days an identical case turned 
up, where Mr. Thorp on the one side and Sir Charles 
Cameron on the other, held diametrically opposite 
views. 

5850. Has the issue been decided? — It has been dis- 
creetly kept from the public; I looked very carefully 
in the papers, and I could not find it. With regard 
to analysis of milk, police inspectors told me, I will 
not say to what analysts the samples were sent, but 
they told me that they were tired of sending them, 
and that though there was reason to believe that the 
milk was anything but orthodox, they were invariably 
sent back with the statement that the samples were all 
right. I do not say to what analyst the samples were 
sent, but that was what was told me by an intelligent 
inspector under the Food and Drugs Act. We ought 
to have one analyst, and I think your General Council 
of County Councils, of which you are Chairman, would 
be the one elected body in Ireland to select that man. 
He should give all his time to his business, and, of 
course, he should be properly paid, and as there ought 
to be an appeal, I would suggest that a Court of 
Appeal might be provided by sending the case to 
Somerset House, or to professors of chemistry in 


Dublin, throe or four of the number, who would act as a 
Court of Appeal. I am of opinion that, of course, 
there ought to be a Court of Appeal so as to make it 
impossible for any injustice to be done. Now with 
regard to the point raised by Mr. Russell, and so 
courageously spoken to by him, I have to stato that, the 
present system of prosecution is more than defective, 
and I think there ought to be a right of appeal to the 
County Court Judge constituting part of the method 
of dealing with adulteration of milk. I will say 
nothing about the local courts, uot desiring to fling 
any stones at anyone except in the kindest possible 
way, but I will say that an appeal to the County 
Court is necessary. I gave evidence many years ago 
before Mr. Lawless’s Commission on sanitary matters, 
and I urged very strongly that an appeal should be 
allowed in all matters, and, in fact, that anyone 
interested as apart from the public body ought to bo 
allowed to go into Court himself. A couple of years after 
that, it was incorporated in the sanitary laws. I used 
the right myself when I compelled sanitary accommoda- 
tion to-be added to a number of houses, and the result 
was very satisfactory indeed. With 'ogard to that, I do 
not think, so far as I recollect Mr. Russell’s evidence, 
that he referred to a remedy. My remedy would be to 
allow an appeal to the County Court. With that and 
the provision for the analysis of the milk I referred 
to, 1 have nothing more to add dealing with milk 
itself. I think this Commission, which I suppose was 
due to her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen, will 
do a great deal of good, if its recommendations are not 
put into a pigeon hole and no action taken upon them 
and no provision made for the unfortunate people within 
reasonable time. I am prepared to put my own pro- 
posals second to Mr. Russell’s. When the Cashel 
resolution in favour of the extension of the English 
Allotments Act to Ireland was passed, I did not get 
them to send it to Dublin, Belfast, and other places, 
because I did not think that cities like them would 
seek for the powers contained in the Act, but I found 
afterwards that London took powers under that Act. 
That is all the evidence I have to give, and I shall be 
glad to answer any questions that may be asked of me. 

5851. You have heard reference made this morning 
to the question of licensing dairy proprietors? — Yes. 

5852. Do you think that would be a useful provi- 
sion in order to secure the purity of the milk? — I do, 
but I must tell you that I am of opinion that this 
whole milk question will have to be handled with a 
great delicacy. I do not, of course, say that dirty 
vessels should be overlooked, but it would be quite 
possible to drive the production of milk altogether 
out of the market if regulations were made too drastic, 
and the whole system of inspection and management 
will have to be touched with gingerly hands. Con- 
siderable discretion will have to be exercised in the 
introduction of reforms. This dairy business is a very 
delicate concern, and there has been a driving out of 
trade already, and out of the production of milk, for 
want of reliable hands, and if you add over-stringent 
restrictions in the way of inspection you may hamstring 
the whole business. 

5853. You think that considerable discretion must 
be used? — Yes. I would not say that things should 
be deliberately overlooked, but as far as I could I 
would take things as quietly as possible. There is 
another matter. The people who know most about the 
prosecutions for adulterated milk and the operations of 
the Cowsheds Order would be the Constabulary 
authorities, who are the officers under the Food and 
Drugs Act. I got a great deal of information which 
I have not used, but which I have at home in notes, 
from a very intelligent man who was one of the 
inspectors under the Food and Drugs Act. I asked 
him, “ Could you not come up yourself and give 
evidence before the Commission, as I do not want to 
use the important matters you have mentioned to mo 
in my own evidence, and if there is any credit to be 
got out of the matter it should be given" to you.’ 
This man left the impression on my mind that there 
might be some difficulty with his superiors in regard to 
his giving evidence. If the Commission invited such 
evidence there might not be any objection to its being 
given, and I think it would be very desirable to bring 
forward the intelligent man I have referred to to give 
evidence on divers points on which I have not touched ■, 
because I did not think it fair to him. He is a very 
intelligent man, and does his business very well, and 
all I can tell you is that there are several points he 
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supplied me with that I think the Commission ought 
to be placed in possession of. I would suggest that the 
•Commission should get the permission of his superiors 
to enable him to give evidence, and if you do you will 
not regret it, because he has got a vast amount of 
valuable information that it would be advisable to 
place before the public. 

5854. Do you suggest that the Constabulary might 
be used for some purposes in connection with the 
Inspection necessary to carrying out the Orders? — I do. 
They arc more independent. The officers that are 
inspecting these dairies and milk shops are dependent 
oil the Boards that appoint them. 

5855. 1 quite follow you. In the first place, do you 
think that the universal application of any Order ajl 
over the country ought to be insisted upon? — You see 
that all the Orders are, m the main, the outcome of 
scientific knowledge on the part of the veterinary 
department, and are based on commonsense, and I 
am afraid they must be carried out. 

5856. I do not tliink you quite caught my point. 
What I wanted from you was an expression of opinion 
as to whether it would be desirable that the Orders 
made by the Local Government Board for the control 
of the milk production and supply should be made 
universal over the entire country, and not fitfully, as 
at present? — As they are founded on plain common- 
sense they ought to be carried out. 

5857. And do you think it would be possible to 
have them carried out in an efficient way and with 
uniformity through the local administration, or would 
you be in favour of having them controlled from some 
central governing body? — I think they would have to 
be controlled from some central body, and the propo- 
sition that your Dublin people should have power to 
inspect the local dairies would touch the vendors on 
the raw, and bring things to a point. 

5858. Do you think it a reasonable contention on 
the part of those controlling the public health in the 
city that they should have power to visit the country 
districts from which a very large proportion of their 
milk supply is. drawn? — Yes. They ought to have the 
power to ensure that the milk they get is clean and 
of good quality, and they cannot ensure that within 
the four corners of the city. There is another matter. 
There is a proportion of milk that is naturally, without 
any adulteration at all, of so low a quality, that ques- 
tions may arise between differentiating between it and 
good milk that has been adulterated. That is a point 
which I would refer to as very perplexing. 

5859. You are not the only witness who referred to 
that, and we had evidence from a witness that he could 
prove that a certain cow had yielded milk persistently, 
which, if sold to an ordinary consumer and subjected 
to a test, would have been certified as adulterated? — 
That must be left after all in the hands of the analysts ; 
they must find the means of dealing with such a case 
as that. The fact of giving grains to cows produces 
an immense yield of milk, but it might be of a very 
inferior character. 

The Chairman. — We are on the border-line of contro- 
versy on that particular question, because it has not 
been clearly established whether the feeding given to the 
cows will influence the quality of milk, ft is admitted 
it will largely increase the quantity, but whether it 
increases the quality is in dispute. 

Mr. Wilson. — Not so far as grains are concerned. 
They are admitted to lower the quality and increase 
the quantity. That is widely recognised 

5860. The Chairman. — With regard to the testing of 
those who are engaged in the milk trade, do you think 
it would be an unreasonable imposition to have all of 
them subjected to the Widal test, or do you believe in 
the Widal test? — Yes. 

5861. Do you think that it would be an unreason- 
able imposition? — I do not think it would, having 
regard to the way that typhoid fever is spread. 

5862. Have you information from vour own district, 
or have you heard of any cases in which the dissemina- 
tion of disease was directly caused by an impure milk 
supply? — Well, I am not able at the present moment to 
answer that positively, but I would say that it is a 
thing that is quite certain, though I cannot lay my 
hand on a case although I am in charge of a fever 
hospital. There is no doubt of its possibility and 
probability. 


5863. If there is an epidemic of fever in any of the 
districts sending patients to the hospitals, do the local 
authorities make any inquiries as to the cause of the 
contagion? — Yes, and they are kept up to their p's 
and q’s by the Dublin people. 

0864. Dr. Moorhead. — Your district, is it chiefly 
agricultural? — I have no district, unfortunately. I 
am not in the happy condition of a dispensary doctor. 

5865. The neighbourhood in which you reside, it is 
an agricultural- country ? — The great majority of acres 
are in grass. 

5866. Is there much milk produced in it? — A good 
deal, but nothing like what it was. Several large 
duirics have been dispensed with on account of the 
expense and of the unreliability of hands. 

5867. There is a large quantity of milk produced in 
it, however? — Yes. 

5868. Is that sent out of the district? — There is a 
creamery in the town, and creameries within two or 
three miles, and the Workhouse and County Infirmary 
use a lot of milk. Mr. Handly, the proprietor of the 
creamery, exports cream and butter largely. 

5869. And there is a scarcity of milk among the poor 
people? — The same as elsewhere. I have been making 
inquiries from one of the leading local traders about 
the purchase of condensed milk, and he told me that 
the poor people come to him for it. 

5870. Is there a large trade in condensed milk in 
your district? — I cannot tell you, but I believe that 
there is a good deal of this artificial milk sold. 

5871. The use of that would be conclusive evidence 
of the scarcity of fresh pure milk? — I cannot answer 
for that. In the paper that I read before the Medical 
meeting I instanced the ease of a man who had 
seventy -five cows, and the very work-people that that 
man had could not get a drop of milk. 

5872. What became of the milk? — I cannot tell you, 
that was twenty-five years ago. He evidently manu- 
factured it into butter, but his employees could not 
get a drop of milk, and he had seventy-five cows. I 
mentioned that for this reason, because it disposes of 
the fallacy that you have only to increase the supply 
in order to provide the poor. If you had ten times 
the amount it would flow through the same channels 
as it does at present. 

5873. What is the ordinary price for milk in your 
district? — I pay 8d. a gallon all the year round. I do 
not want it all the year round because I have goats. 
I will say something about these goats as they have 
been mentioned. 

5874. Eightpence is rather a low price for milk. Do 
you think that it could be produced commerciallv for 
that? — They say not. 

5875. Have you had tuberculosis in your district? — 
I do not think that we have had a disproportionate 
amount. There are two points I would like to refer 
to, and those are about the goat and the Kerry cow. 
In the first place with regard to the goat, I am the 
happy proprietor of goats myself, and greater villains 
never stood in shoe leather. 

5876. The Chairman. — Or bare foot? — Or bare foot 
either. These goats will be dry for five months this 
year, and usually they would be dry for four months, 
and these four months would embrace the winter 
season when milk is scarce. Goats cause the maxi- 
mum amount of mischief, and I tell you that I am 
bothered with plans to defeat the thieving propensities 
of my animals. 

5877. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you leave the goats loose? 
— We are distracted with spanceiling them, and they 
do mischief notwithstanding all my paternal sur- 
veillance. 

5878. Do you tether them? — It is a case of never 
ceasing “ tetheration. ” 

5879. Do you use the hornless variety?— -I have the 
horned breed. I got one from the mountains of 
Melleray, guaranteed to milk the maximum, and a biggpr 
thief never existed than that goat that ought to have 
been saturated with piety. She did not milk a quart 
twice a day. 

5880. Is that a usual amount to give? — No. 

5881. With regard to the milk of the goat, what 
opinion do you hold as to its value? — I think it is of 
a very superior quality. There is an exceptional 
amount of solids, and there is an acid called after the 
Latin name for goat. It is as good as cream, and 
better, I think, in tea. 
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5882. And has no unpleasant taste? — No. As to the 
Kerry cow, they would be excellent things in a way. 
A good Kerry cow will cost £10, and where would 
the money be got for buying cows for the whole of 
the labouring population of Ireland? The Kerry cow 
will be subject to the same inconvenience to which the 
goat is subject — it will run dry for a certain number 
of months in the year. What would become of the 
poor during these months — months when the milk is 
scarce, and what about the feeding of the cows? You 
cannot feed them on the side of the road. I thought 
it a hardship that police should be prosecuting people 
for keeping cows on the public road; but when an 
accident occurred to a valuable horse, and a man was 
thrown on the roadside owing to a collision with a 
cow, I thought the law more reasonable. You could 
not feed the Kerry cow on the roadside, or in the half 
acre or acre that the labourers have with their cot- 
tages, even if you turned it all into pasture. There- 
fore you would be landed in fresh difficulties when 
you had them — you would have to provide them with 
pasture and winter feeding, and to see that the people 
would not be without milk when the cow ran dry. 
Therefore I look upon that kind of thing as perfect 
drawingroom twaddle. 


5883. Mr. Wilson. — I think you havo already 
brought it out that this problem of the scarcity of 
milk in the district with which you are familiar lias 
been a matter of very long standing?— Yes. 

5884. Your paper was written in 1887? — Yes. 

5885. And the position to-day is very much as it 
was then? — I should say it is worse, because cows are, 
less numerous than they were. 

5886. Sir Stewart Woodhoose. — About what pro- 
portion of children are nursed by their mothers? — T 
cannot tell you. 

5887. You would not think that nine-tenths of them 
would be? — Well, I do not think so. I have not any 
actual figures. 

5888. I take it you think that in most cases it is 
the right thing for the mothers to nurse their children? - 
— In every case, except the mother is diseased. 

5889. The Chairman. — Thank you very much for 
your interesting evidence. 

Witness. — I only hope that there will be a beneficial 
outcome of your labours, and that your report will not 
be put into a pigeon-hole and left there. 

The Chairman. — We can only rely on public opinion) 
to see that that will not happen, Dr. Laffan. 


Mr. Thomas Falls, 

5890. The Chairman.— I understand you are inte- 
rested in land in Co. Tyrone, Mr. Falls?— Yes. 

5891. You don’t reside there? — Yes, for about five 
months in the year. 

5892. Do you think there is any considerable scarcity 
of milk for the working classes — have you any means 
of forming an opinion on that point? — So far as my 
own men are concerned, there is no scarcity, because 
I provide them with milk or give them the grass of a 
cow. Those who are well enough off keep a cow. 

5893. Do you know anything of the condition of the 
other labourers in your district who are not so fortu- 
nate as to be in your service — have they got similar 
facilities?— I think not. I think they depend on their 
neighbours. 

5894. And the result is that_ they are not able to 
secure a continuous supply? — Not a sufficient supply. 

5895. And that some people who may be financially 
able to purchase milk and desire to have it might not 
be always able to secure it? — That is so. 

5896. You have strong views, I take it, looking at 
the summary of your evidence, as to the methods by 
which the cleanliness of milk could be secured? — Yes. 

5897. Would you be good enough to give the Com- 
mission the benefit of your views on this particular 
question? — I am strongly of opinion that the first 
thing is absolute cleanliness, and second bottling, and 
I think that in milk used for domestic purposes the 
cream should be broken up in the milk so that under 
no circumstances could it be taken out. That, of 
course, is a mechanical process, but it is one that 
works fairly well under experiment. I may state that 
I have for many years been interested in the milk 
question, and have had many experiments carried out 
with a view of ensuring a fresh, pure supply that would 
be free from inequalities or deterioration during the 
period of transit between the producer and the con- 
sumer, and I believe I have a process which will 
ensure this on the following simple lines :— (a) The 
thorough elimination of all solid particles which may 
be accidentally present; (b) the disintegration of all the 
large fat globules and their permanent diffusion 
throughout the milk so as to avoid any inequality in 
richness, and (c) heating in a carefully-adjusted preser- 
vative atmosphere under moderate pressure. The milk 
is not heated up to the pasteurising point, and no 
chemical change takes place, which would affect the 
nutritious qualities or flavour, and no liquid or solid 
preservative is used in any way. 

5898. Has it ever been carried out generally? — I am 
not aware, but it has been carried out privately, and 
it has answered the chemical test it has been put to, 
and there is no reason why the Department should not 
take it up. It would have to be done either by a 
huge Company or by a Government Department. 

5899. Does it lead to any deterioration in the food 
properties of the milk ?— I ' believe not; That is a 


j.p., examined. . .a 

debatable question. Some scientists say that it does 
and some that it does not. I think that Professor 
Thompson, when before this Commission, said that 
there was some subtle deterioration in the milk that 
could not be accounted for, but these trifles ought not 
to weigh with the making of some effort to improve 
the state of the milk, which at present is disgraceful. 

5900. Have you formed any opinion as to what the 
costs of this process would be in the production of 
milk? — Givou a creamery plant, the additional plant 
necessary, excluding bottles and corks, would be about 
£500. 

5901. Mr. O’Brien. — About the cost of pasteurisa- 
tion plant? — Yes, about that. 

5902. Does it take the place of pasteurising plant?— 
Well, that I am not quite sure of. 

5903. The Chairman. — Would your process render 
pasteurisation unnecessary? — It is partly pasteurisa- 
tion. 

5904. Except that the heating is not so high? — That. 

5905. Mr. Wilson. — What is meant by the phrase 
“ pasteurisation ”; I understood it to be the killing of 
bacteria? If the heating is not brought up to that 
point it has no claim to the title. What do you mean 
by “ the pasteurisation point ”?— What I meant was 
that the milk did not taste as if it had been boiled. 
That was all I meant to convey. 

5906. Is it heated to the point of killing bacteria?— I 
think so. 

5907. Miss McNeill. — You don’t know to what heat 
it is subjected? — It is under 150 degrees Fahr. 

5908. For how long is that kept up? — For about 
half an hour. That is practically pasteurisation. 

5909. The Chairman. — I rather take it that your idea 
was that whereas this process would secure practically 
the effect of pasteurisation, it would not be sub- 
jected to the injuries which pasteurisation is supposed 
to inflict on the milk that would be subjected ,to 
the process? — I believe that the process will simply 
preserve the milk, kill a certain number of injurious 
bacteria, and that the milk will keep indefinitely. 

5910. Of course, that is one of the strong views in 
favour of your scheme — the keeping properties of the 
milk? — Yes. 

5911. It would undoubtedly minimise to a consider- 
able extent the difficulty of providing milk in remote 
districts? — Certainly. 

5912. Have any tests been made to determine tne 
keeping properties of milk so treated? — If I can believe 
the managing director of a large Steamship Company, 
the milk has gone to South America and back again 
and it was drunk by the directors, and they' say that, 
as far as they can. judge, there was nothing wrong 
with it. 

5913. There is no reason to impugn the accuracy of 
their statement. It is not an interested statement m 
any way?— No. 
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5914. Is milk procurable that is treated in this way 
in this country? — No. 

5915. In any country? — In England. 

5916. Is it used by such services as you have 
indicated, and has it been found to keep a sufficient 
length of time in order to ensure its being fit for food 
a month after it has been subjected to the process? — 
That is the only instance I know of — the milk that was 
sent to . Buenos Ayres. I am not aware that there is 
any process in operation at present. 

5917. It is only in the experimental stage? — Yes. 

5918. Mr. Wilson. — Milk treated that way has 
reached beyond the experimental stage in Holland. It 
is shipped to Java and Hong Kong for the use of people 
with young children. 

Mr. O’Brien. — What is the name of the process? 

Mr. Wilson. — The makers are the Vacca Milk Com- 
pany. I don’t know that the actual machinery used 
is the same, but it is on the same principle? — It is 
a French machine I use. 

5919. It was not quite with the intention of rendering 
its export possible that you took up this process, but 
rather to guard against the possibility of milk of various 
qualities being subjected to inspection, and the possi- 
bility of samples taken under unfair conditions, sub- 
jecting the vendors to prosecution? — That is one 
reason; but my chief object was to try and benefit 
the local creameries. In the country creameries are 
hardly able to live. The farmers have sunk a great 
deal of money in them, and they are looking around 
for a means of selling their milk at a profit. The 
amount of waste that goes on is terrible, and if- any- 
thing could be done to stop that it would help them 
greatly. 

5920. Do you suggest that it would be another outlet 
for creamery industry to embark on? — Yes. 

5921. And possibly in some instances it might be 
more profitable than butter? — Yes. 

5922. It would have the effect of rendering it 
possible for shopkeepers to stock milk as they do tea 
and cocoa, and retail it to the ordinary purchaser just 
as they might other necessaries of life? — Yes, and 
that the slummer would get all his milk with all the 
rich cream in it. 

5923. You think it would ensure uniformity of 
sample; and that parts of the milk would not be richer 
in cream than that which was supplied to another 
customer?— I believe that is absolutely correct. 

5924. Could you give the Commission any estimate 
of the cost of carrying out this process? — The principal 
expenditure would be the Homogeniser, and that would 
depend on the amount of milk treated ; but the ordinary 
local creamery would want a bottling machine, a 
fixing machine, and one other machine, and it ought 
not to amount to more than £300 or £400 for the 
average-sized creamery. 

5925. With regard to the power necessary to work 
it, have you made any estimate? — No; all creameries 
would have either engine or water-power. 

5926. The power at present in existence in 
creameries would be sufficient? — Yes; an average 
engine ought to be able to drive the machine. A 
28 h.p. engine would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose. 

5927. Mr. O’Brien — That is very high for a creamery. 
In my own creamery, where we have no auxiliaries, and 
where we separate in the summer a little over 6,000 gals, 
a day, I think a 20 h.p. engine is all that we have. 

I do not think myself that is enough. A 28 h.p. 
engine, I should say, would be a good deal higher 
than that used in the average creamery. 

5928. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I suppose when it 
would not be working the creamery it might work 
this process? — Yes. 

5929. The Chairman. — Has any proposition ever been 
made to any creamery manager or committee to embark 
on this process? — I have asked Gortin creamery in Co. 
Tyrone, and they are all very keen on the under- 
taking, but the usual answer is that they have no 
money; and as nearly all the creamery managers about 
there are trained chemists an keen on their work, 
a small grant of money sufficient to equip them would 
not be badly spent. 
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5930. Mr. O’Brien. — I thought this process was in 
a state of experiment? — That is all. Let them 
experiment on it. 

5931. It is only experimental as far as the com- 
mercial side of it is concerned? — Yes. The late Mr. 

Cleeve told me he was greatly attracted by it, and that 
if the process was commercially right it would 
revolutionise the milk trade of the world. 

5932. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — W ould it cost £300 
or £400 to introduce it where there was a 28 h.p. 
engine already? — I do not think they ought to embark 
on less. 

5933. Lady Everard. — I s there anything added to 
the milk by this process? — No, there is no preservative 
of any kind used. 

5934. Has the invention been patented? — Yes. 

5935. Is it your own idea? — I have got the patents- 
for it in my own name. 

5936. Have you ever approached the Department of 
Agriculture with regard to it? — I did in a general way. 

I was too sanguine about it, perhaps. 

5937. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I s it the same 
heat that is used as in pasteurising? — I do not know 
anything about pasteurising milk, but bottling is the' 
serious thing. If the bottle is not properly cleansed 
and sterilised there is, of course, danger of contamina- 
tion. 

5938. Would the ordinary cork answer for the bottle?' 

— No. The German beer bottle cork would be the 
most suitable. 

5939. Lady Everard. — I think you spoke about the 
separated milk. Can you have separated milk from 
this process? — Milk that is for household use, after it 
has gone through the three processes — cleansing, pre- 
serving and fixing — cannot be separated. But milk 
that is for making butter, cream and cheese goes 
through only two of the processes — cleaning and pre- 
serving — and can be separated. 

5940. Then it is possible to obtain separated milk by 
your process? — Yes, and that I look upon as a very 
great asset of the farmer. The separated milk you 
can buy from the creamery at a penny a gallon, and 
what I would hope to do would be to treat it and' 
flavour it with some fruit essence and sell it as » 
beverage. It would make a most agreeable drink, far 
better than ginger beer or lemonade. Buying it for a 
penny a gallon — sixteen half-pints — you could sell it 
for a halfpenny a half pint, and have a reasonable 
profit, in which the farmers could share. 

5941. Could you make butter from the milk in this 
process? — -Not if the milk has been passed through the 
fixer. 

5942. You cannot make butter out of the milk made- 
in this way? — No, it is only for domestic purposes. 

5943. The Chairman. — I n fact, when milk was 
plentiful in the summer you could store it for the 
winter? — Yes. That is my idea. 

5944. That would be very valuable? — Yes. 

5945. Dr. Moorhead. — T he object is to give milk 
with all the butter fat to the customers? — Yes, so that 
it could not be taken out, not even centrifugal force 
could take it out. 

5946. You have tested it as to its keeping qualities?’ 

— Yes. 

5947. Is there any alteration in its flavour? — It is a- 
little thick — at least it remains on your palate, but I 
think that is owing to the cream that remains, but 
beyond that there is nothing worth speaking of. 

5948. The Chairman. — T he flavour is not impaired? 

— No, unless through carelessness, and then the bottle- 
is returned to the distributor by the customer. 

5949. Is the disintegrating machine part of what 
we may call the pasteurising machine? — Yes. 

5950. Both go together? — They are separate 

machines. 

5951. And the cost you estimate includes the entiro 
additional plant? — Yes. 

5952. The disintegrating plant and the pasteurising, 
plant? — I assume I start with the creamery plant, and 
that includes the cleansing apparatus and the engine. 

5953. Lady Everard. — I don’t quite see how you 
can make separated milk from your process? — We wilt 
buy the separated milk and then treat it as I described- 
We cannot make it. 

2 C 
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••15954. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you' mean that your 
apparatus is only an addition of £500 to the plant in 
an ordinary creamery? — That is very hard to answer, 
because it would depend on the quantity of milk 
treated. . The thing is to create a milk industry in 
little rural districts. 

' 5955. This milk is essentially for the consumption of 
the people about you? — Yes. For instance, I would 
like to write to a creamery manager and s*>y, “ Send 
me up my milk in bottles -and deliver by the railway,” 
and the empty bottles could be returned. 

5956. You have this apparatus iu working order at 
present in creameries, have you? — There is none of 
this plant working at all now. I got an introduction 
to the general manager of a large milk distributing firm 
in London, and I wanted a corner in liis yard to make 
a demonstration, and he refused me, but he told me 
he believed I was- on the right road, but that the 
change would not come in my time, so I dropped the 
matter. I thought there was no use iu fighting against 
all the distributors in London. 

5957. Mr. O’Brien. — When you open a bottle of this 
treated milk' how long will it keep fresh?— If it has 
been properly treated it will keep four days after it 
is opened.. 

5958. If it could be sold at a reasonable price that 
would be a great point for poor people?— Yes. 

5959. Because, of course, your small bottles cost 
you proportionally more than your larger ones? — Yes. 

5960. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I take it that the 
plant has not yet been constructed for this process? — 
All the machinery can be got at once. I can buy all 
the machinery by telegram. 

5961. I take it a royalty would have to be charged 
for the use of the patent?— Yes, and give the creameries 
a licence to work it, and if they work it improperly 
cancel the licence. 

5962. Lady Eyerard. — If the Department were 
willing to make an experiment, how long would it take 
them to do so? — It could be done in a month. 

5968. The Chairman. — I suppose all. the plant could 
be got on hire for the purposes of experiment? — Yes; 
but I am not quite certain about the fixing machine, 
because that is a French invention 

5964. Are there different patents covering the 
different processes?— My patent, I think, covers the 
whole thing, but I would not advise the Department 
to rely on the patent. You never know what ’they are 
until they become valuable. 

' 5965: Miss McNeill.— I did not gather whether ice 
was necessary for. the keeping of the milk? — It is 
always well to keep it in a cool place. 

5966. The Chairman.— B ut it is not prescribed as 
part of the process that it must be iced? — No. 

. 5967. Miss McNeill.— The milk that was kept for 
four months, where was it kept?— In an ordinary 

5968. Without any special care? — Yes. 

5969. The Chairman. — And it went across the 
equator as well?— 'Yes, and came back. 

5970. Mr. O’Brien. — Has this process been seen 
anywhere — have you actually demonstrated it? — Yes, 
in a very rough way. 

5971. You have not had the complete engine and 
plant and everything running?— No. The experiment 
was done in a very crude way. 

5972. Do you describe anywhere the process the 
milk goes through? — I did not describe it because I 


did not thiiik . the Commission would have gone so fully 
into the matter, but I can give all. the particulars to 
the Department. . 

5973. You say you could get all the machinery 
necessary by telegram? — Yes. 

5974. It is only : a; combination of 1 various things? 

Yes. 

5975. Mr. Wilson. — No one has yet hit upon your 
precise combination of existing machines? — No. 'My 
patent covers all the machinery that is necessary for 
the working of the process. They are all separate 
machines. 

5976. There is no machine of your own invention?— 
No. One is the invention of a Frenchman — it is tho 
best fixing machine that I have come across. 

5977. Mr. O’Brien. — What is the particular point of 
your patent — is it the idea that you have patented?— 
The idea and the mixing. 

5978. Lady Everard. — You havo tho patent rights 
for the United Kingdom? — Yes, under the new patent 
laws. 

5979. The Chairman. — Is the great point in the 
treatment the disintegration of the fatty portions of 
the milk? — That is one of the great points. 

5980. Then there is the question of the pasteuriser 
tion? — Yes. 

5981. And the question of bottling? — Yes — these are 
the three ; but I think the greatest of all is the breaking 
up of the butter fat in the milk so that the cream 
cannot be taken out. 

5982. Mr. Wilson.— The first stage is running the 
whole milk through the separator? — A strainer. 

5983. The next thing is to emulsify the milk?— Yes. 

5984. And the third is the process of pasteurising— 
the killing of bacteria? — Yes. 

5985. And the fourth is the bottling? — Yes. The 

best bottling machine is only £80, and it bottles 100 
bottles in a minute. 

5986. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you put the milk through 
the separator? — Simply for cleansing purposes. 

5987. There is nothing but dirt removed out of it?— 
There is a most extraordinary fluid taken out, and if 
you put it into a bucket of water it does not dis- 
colour the water, and no one has explained what it is. 

5988. Mr. O’Brien. — Docs it poison the water?— I 
don’t know. It has been proved that the refuse of 
a creamery poisoned all the fish in a river in Wexford. 

5989. Mr. Wilson. — What is the meaning of the 
phrase “ heating in a carefully-adjusted preservative 
atmosphere ”? — I will demonstrate that to the Depart- 
ment if they make the experiment. 

5990. Lady Everard. — If the Commission ask the 
Department to make the experiment would you allow 
them to do so? — Yes, most willingly, and that is why I 
have decided to come here to-day in the hope that the 
Department will do so. 

5991. Dr. Moorhead. — Would this process add to the 
cost of the milk? — I can find out everything in a couple 
of days. I would not like to state anything nulessT 
was absolutely sure, but the cost of the homogenising 
machine would depend on the size, and it varies from 
£100 to £1,000. I can give all the information to the 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. — I would be glad if you did so, 
because it would strengthen the hands of the Commis- 
sion in bringing the process under the notice of the 
Department. 


Mr. John Flood examined. 


5992. The Chairman. — Are you Dairy Inspector in 
North Dublin Rural District? — Yes. 

5993. Would you kindly tell the Commission what 
exactly the custom is with regard to the inspection in 
vour district? — I have seventy dairies in North Dublin, 
and I inspect these at least Once every month, and 
oftener if necessary. Where a man is inclined to keep 
his premises very dirty I call very often. 

5994. In the first instance, you make, an- inspection 
of the byre in which the cows are kept?— Yes. 


5995. And examine the conditions under which the, 
cows are kept? — Yes. 

5996. Whether they are sufficiently well looked 
after, and if they are kept in a cleanly condition ?— 
Yes. 

5997. Whether the manure is kept at a proper dis- 
tance from the byre? — Yes. 

5998. Do you make any inspection to ascertain what 
condition the milkers are in?— Yes. I see that they 
have Soap, water, and a towel to wash their hands. 
They never know when I shall call. 
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5999. You visit just at will? — Yes. 

6000. And in order to ensure that they are never able 
to determine when you won’t be there? — Yes. I have 
a very big district. 

6001. How many cows are there in these seventy 
dairies? — Over a thousand. 

6002. Do you make an inspection of the animals 
themselves to ascertain- what condition of health they 
are . in at the time they are yielding milk in the dis- 
trict? — That is for the Veterinary Surgeon. 

6000. Do you ever direct his attention to the fact 
in any case that you saw a suspicious cow? — Yes, a 
wasted cow or one with the udders dirty or diseased. 
I report to Mr. Richardson. 

6004. So that he is immediately on the track if you 
found in your inspection that anything. was wrong? — 
Yes: I report everything I see that is wrong. Mr. 
Richardson gets a copy of my report. 

6005. You send your report to the Council, and a copy 
of it is sent to the Veterinary Surgeon? — Yes, and 
another copy to the Local Government Board. 

6006. Have you ever instituted prosecutions? — I 
have, one. 

6007. For what?— That was against a man for not 
having his dairy registered. 

6008. Have you heard the suggestion made that it 
would be desirable to issue licences, and what do you 
think of it? — So far as my district is concerned, I find 
that the cow-keepers do anything I ask them to do. Of 
course, there are some people with antiquated ideas, 
but they are beginning to know that it is not like old 
times. 

6009. Do you sec any necessity for licensing eow- 
keepers in your district? — Well, I think as far as I can 
see the Dairies and Milk Shops Order is very strict as 
it is, and I believe it would put some people out of 
business if the restrictions were made severer. 

6010. Has the administration of the Order in your 
district been responsible for limiting the quantity of 
milk available?— Yes, as a lot of people would sell 
milk, but they are a bit nervous of getting registered. 

6011. Fearing the conditions that would be imposed? 
— Yes. In the case in which I prosecuted they gave 
up the sale of the milk rather than register. 

6012. They were not selling milk on a large scale?— 
No, only about three or four gallons a day, but still 
it was a convenience to the people of the district to 
get it. 

6018. And a hardship to some of them when the 
sale was abandoned? — Yes. 

6014. And made it more difficult for them to get a 
supply?— Yes. 

6015. Do you know in your district whether or not 
the poor people are unable to get a supply, even when 
they have money to buy it? — -I do not think so. 

6016. Is there any portion of your district in which 
it is impossible for the head of a family, having a 
number of children, to purchase milk and could not get 
it for money? — I can say that in Balgriffin and Castle- 
knock milk is scarce. There is no registered dairy in 
Artane. 

6017. Where do they get their milk supply from? — 
I don’t know, except they get condensed milk, or from 
passing cars coming in from Cooloek. 

6018. They don’t sell, I think, as a rule? — I believe 
they would stop to sell to anyone who is able to buy 
it continually. 

6019. I mean they don’t sell promiscuously? — Oh, 
no. In Finglas there are fourteen dairy cars that go 
out twice a day, and they won’t stop for a man who 
buys a pint of milk to-day and none to-morrow. 

6020. But if there was a continual demand they 
would be willing to sell even in small quantities? — 
Yes. 

6621. The variation in the demand is one of the diffi- 
culties? — Yes. I think it is purely and simply that 
the poor people might not have the money to buy it. 

6022. And the result is that they are sometimes 
obliged to do without it? — Yes, and they have to buy 
this condensed milk. 

6023. That costs money? — I often ask the people 
the question why they buy it, and they say it keeps 
longer. 

6024. If they could procure fresh milk you think it 
is very unwise to purchase condensed milk? — They 
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don’t have the money, and' when they want milk they 
, cannot get it, . and: they Have to buy condensed milk. 

6025. Lady Everard. — You say you consider that 
one of the reasons why the supply of milk is scarce is 
that the poor have not always the money to buy it?— 

Yes. 

6026. And you think if there was a regular demand 
that they would be able to get a supply? — Yes. 

6027. Are there many goats kept in your district? — 

In one Electoral Division there would be about 40 
goats, but they are a great nuisance to the district. 

6028. Are they the old Irish breed? — Yes. They are 
kept by the poor of the district, and they feed practi- 
cally on the road, and are minded by the boys and 
girls after school hours. 

6029. They have not any foreign breeds — the Tog- 
genburg or the Anglo-Nubian? — No. 

6030. Do you think it would be possible to intro- 
duce a good sire into the district? — I know in the 
Finglas district they are very fond of goats. 

6031. You think it might be possible that if a good 
sire was got they would take advantage of it? — I 
think so. 

6032. Is there anyone in the neighbourhood who 
would keep one?-— I cannot say that, because the 
farmers particularly are against goats. 

6038. These are hornless goats?— I understand. 

6034. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you attend any fairs in 
your district? — No, there are no fairs in my district. 

6035. You don't go to the Dublin Market? — No. 

6036. But the regulations of the Dairies and Milk 
Shops Order are carried out in your district? — Yes. 

6037. And you notice an improvement? — Yes, a 
vast improvement. 

6038. Is there a good deal of scarcity in your dis- 
trict? — Not a good deal. I would say there is some. 

6039. They have to buy condensed milk? — Yes. 

6040. Mr. Wilson. — You have, I suppose, authority 
over cows that come out from the city into your district 
during the summer? — I don’t think so. 

6041. In point of fact, you don’t do anything in 
connection with them? — No. I won’t be twelve 
months- appointed until next June; but I know it was 
not done. 

6042. So far as you are personally concerned and 
your Council, you take no responsibility for the cows 
that come out to grass in vour district in the summer? 

—No. 

6043. With regard to diseased cattle, have you dis- 
covered any in your district? — That is the work of 
Mr. Richardson, the veterinary surgeon. 

6044. You are the first person who comes in contact 
with the cow that is ill? — Mr. Richardson is as often 
in the district as I am. If I find any “ pining ” 
cattle I draw his attention to them. 

6045. Can you give us an idea of how many of 
these you have discovered and reported on? — Only 
four. 

6046. Out of the thousand? — Yes. 

6047. Practically you find them in a satisfactory 
condition ? — V ery . 

6048. Lady Eveuard.— Y ou say that you don’t 
inspect the -cattle that come out from the city in the 
summer? — No, I don’t. 

6049. Mr. O’Brien. — You don’t inspect the cattle at 
all — you only inspect the houses? — I have to inspect 
the cowshed, and also the cow, to see that it- is 
properly cleaned and that the udder is clean. 

6050. What do you do during the summer when the 
cows are on grass? — We have a lot of work to get the 
dairy utensils and cans clean in the dairies them- 
selves, and any alterations I require to be done I have 
to get' them done when the cows are out on grass, 
and I find I am busier in the summer than in the 
winter. I have to get the alterations done while the 
cows are out. 

6051. You don’t know at all whether the cows' 
udders are clean when they are out in the field? — No. 

6052. Nor in what sort of condition the people 
milking them in the fields are? — From personal 
experience I know. 

6053. It is not part of your business? — I don’t think 

2 0 2 
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6054. With regard to the cows that are sent out 
from Dublin, you cannot tell whether they are properly 
looked after and cleanly milked when in the country ? — 
1 cannot answer that question. I don’t know of any 
one that inspects these cattle. 

6055. The owners say that their men have all the 
facilities that are necessary for cleaning their hands; 
but, on the other hand, we have had some evidence or 
hearsay that it was shockingly bad — that the men sleep 
under the carts that bring the milk out, and that sort 
of thing? — I would not go so far as that. 

6056. The Chairman. — Is it not really a fact that 
very indifferent provision is usually made for the dairy 
boys when they go to the country? — Yes. 

6057. And that they live under conditions that are 
certainly not conducive to cleanly or regular habits? — 


Yes. I cannot say that for the people living in m j 
own district. 

6058. I am talking of those who only pasture their 
cows in your district in the summer — is not that the 
condition of the dairy boys who go out? — It is, sir- 
that is so. 

6059. The cow-keepers usually give them some dis- 
mantled house, and no furniture? — That is a fact. 

6060. There is really much to be desired? — Yes. 

6061. Mr. O’Brien. — You don’t have to report on 
that? — No, when they are not my own cows. 

6062. It would not come within your province to 
see the conditions under which these men are housed? 
— No. I think it would be more or less the Sanitary 
Officer’s duty. 


FUTURE SITTINGS C 

6063. The Chairman. — it may be of interest to the 
public generally to learn that the Commission have 
decided to visit the following centres. They propose 
holding a Sitting at Belfast, beginning on the 13th 
February, and continuing as long as may be necessary, 
to take the evidence of toe witnesses that attend before 

The Commission then adjourned 


F THE COMMISSION. 

the Commission there. They then propose to visit 
Cork, and subsequently Limerick, Galway, Newry, 
Londonderry, Killybegs, Sligo, Castlebar, Mullingar, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, Tullamore, Waterford, Tipperary, 
Skibbereen, Tralee, and Ennis. 


to Belfast to the 13 th February. 
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SEVENTEENTH SITTING— TUESDAY, 13ra FEBRUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the City Hall, Belfast, at 11 a.m. 

Present P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir Stewart 
Woodhouse, m.d.; Alec. G. Wilson, Esq. ; and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretory . 


Dr. Robert Thomson, m.b., examined. 


6064. The Chairman. — You are Chairman, Dr. Thom- 
son, of the Public Health Committee of the Belfast 
Corporation ? — Yes. 

6065. And a medical practitioner in the City of 
Belfast? — Yes. 

6066. You are, I take it, familiar with the admini- 
stration of the Public Health Committee in this city? — 
I am. 

6067. Do the Public Health Committee control the 
administration of the Dairies and Milk Shops Order? — 
They do. 

6068. Would you kindly tell the Commission what 
arrangements have been made for the purpose of 
carrying out this Order in the City of Belfast? — We 
have a Veterinarian in the first instance who inspects 
all the cows, and the cow-sheds are inspected besides. 
The Veterinarian is assisted by a Dairy Inspector. 

6069. One? — Yes, one Dairy Inspector, who examines 
as to the regulations in connection with the cow-sheds. 
If he sees anything suspicious about a cow he reports 
the matter to the Veterinarian, and the Veterinarian 
visits the place. 

6070. And reports to the Public Health Com- 
mittee? — To the Medical Officer of Health. 

6071. Whose reports are submitted to the Public 
Health Committee? — They are. 

6072. Do you know of your own knowledge whether 
prosecutions have been undertaken for the purpose of 
enforcing the conditions laid down in this Order in the 
City of Belfast? — Yes, prosecutions have taken place 
for breaches of various regulations, but I am glad to 
say that we require very few prosecutions now. 
People are quite ready and willing to carry out the 
provisions of the Order as a rule. 

6073. And the supervision carried out by your 
officers is sufficient, without the aid of prosecutions, to 
enforce compliance with the provisions of the Order? — 
That is so. 

6074. Has the Public Health Committee any reason 
to complain of want of co-operation on the part of the 
magisterial authorities in the carrying out of the 
Order? — I have complained several times of the inade- 
quate penalties. Our penalties would not average over 
£1 for each prosecution. In Dublin it is quite 
common to have penalties of £6 imposed. Here we 
get a fine imposed of seldom over £2. 

6075. Would this be for adulterated milk or breaches 
of the Order? — Adulterated milk. It is a peculiar cir- 
cumstance that the Guardians get very much higher 
penalties than we do. They get samples of the milk 
supplied to the Workhouse, and they get very much 
higher penalties than we do. 

6076. From the same tribunal? — Yes. 

6077. That seems rather difficult to understand? — I 
never could explain it, but it is a fact. 

6078. And there has been a feeling amongst those 
responsible for the carrying out of the Order that when 
prosecutions were undertaken and convictions obtained, 
the penalties imposed were inadequate to the offence? — 
That is so. 

6079. Naturally that fact would make thosG engaged 
in the trade more careless of prosecutions than they 
otherwise would be if the penalties were more severe? 
— Yes. 

6080. And it would also lead to greater need of care 
and diligence in the administration of the Order? — 
■Yes, that is so. 

6081. Has any outbreak of infectious disease ever 
been traced to the milk supply in this city within 
recent years? — Yes, several outbreaks have been 


traced, but so far as my recollection goes, all these 
outbreaks were due to milk supplied from the sur- 
rounding districts outside the city. 

6082. The milk supply of Belfast is not entirely 
raised within the city? — No; one-third comes from 
within the city and two-thirds from outside the city. 

6083. That would be about the proportion? — Yes. 

6084. Has your Public Health Authority ever sought 

to inspect the premises from which milk is supplied 
to the city outside your own area? — Yes. For a 

number of years our Inspector went to dairies outside 
the city, and in the earlier period he was not refused 
inspection. However, year by year since, he is more 
often refused permission to inspect these outside dairies. 
In fact the Local Authorities resent our inspection, and 
they informed these dairy-keepers that our Inspector had 
no power to inspect their premises, and that he is only 
a trespasser, and they recommend refusal of inspection 
to our officer. Things got so bad that in 1909 we 
approached the Local Government Board to give us 
power under the 19th Section of the Tuberculosis Pre- 
vention Act to inspect dairies situated outside the city 
from which milk was supplied to the city. They said 
that they would rather give the Local Authorities time 
to enforce the Order. The Order was only a couple of 
years in force then; and they stated that they thought 
it better not to interfere until the Local Authorities 
had an opportunity of putting the Order into operation. 
However, things have not improved to any great 
extent. In some dairies the Order is a dead letter; 
and we approached the Local Government Board 
again in December, 1911, and we had a very satisfac- 
tory interview with them; and they gave us to under- 
stand that they would hold an inquiry, and let the 
Local Authorities show cause why we should not have 
the powers of inspection we sought. The Local 
Government Board have not advertised the matter so 
far, and I don’t know that any arrangements have 
been made, but in the near future there will be an 
inquiry. 

6085. The Local Authorities outside the city have 
not shown any more diligence in putting the Order into 
operation in their respective districts than they did 
in the past? — Well, one or two of the Local Authorities 
have put the Order fairly well into operation, but not 
in the way that it ought to be enforced. The Castle- 
reagh Authorities prided themselves on the way they 
carried out the Order, but our Inspector reports that 
it is very inadequate. Our officers have reports, and 
will submit them to the Commission as to the condi- 
tion of these outside dairies. 

6086. Has any pressure been brought to bear on 
these outside Local Authorities to enforce the Order? — 
Yes. The Local Government Board sent a circular to 
the various Local Authorities stating that complaints 
had been made that they were not enforcing the Order, 
and that if steps were not taken to enforce the Order 
they would be compelled to put into operation the 19th 
Section of the Tuberculosis Prevention Act. 

6087. Has that circular had any effect? — I cannot 
really say. 

6088. Has it only been issued recently? — I think 
that the circular letter was issued after our first 
interview with the Local Government Board in 1909, 
and in spite of that threat of the Local Government 
Board some of the outside Authorities are not carrying 
out the Order. ■ 

6089. From what area would you say that the milk 
supply for the City of Belfast is drawn? — The greater 
part of the milk supply from outside sources comes 
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from the area under the jurisdiction of the Castle- 
reagh Rural District Council, the Hillsborough District 
Council, and the Belfast Rural District Council. 

6090. Have any of these Local Authorities employed 
a Veterinary Inspector? — I think they all have. With 
regard to the Hillsborough Authority, they resented 
our interference so much that they had notices 
placarded in their district warning the people that no 
one had any right of inspection except- the officers 
belonging to the Hillsborough Rural District Council. 

6091. That did not exhibit any very ardent desire 
to co-operate with you? — No; they won't co-operate at 
all. As a matter of fact, they resent our interference. 

6092. It seems rather an unwise policy, as they are 
dependent on the people of Belfast for the sale of their 
milk, and when they do not supply milk under hygienic 
conditions the Public Health Authority of the city 
must interfere ? — Yes. 

6093. You stated that disease had been traced to the 
milk supply? — Yes. 

6094. Was that milk drawn from the city or the 
country area? — The greater number of eases arose from 
the dairies outside the city. For instance, we had 
outbreaks of typhoid and diphtheria undoubtedly 
traced to that cause. 

6095. And did your Public Health Authority endea- 
vour to inspect the source of supply? — We inspected 
the milk supply. On one occasion we were refused 
permission to inspect. 

6096. Notwithstanding the fact that the outbreak of 
disease was directly traceable to the milk supply- 
derived from this place? — We had reason to believe 
that the disease was traceable to this milk supply, 
and we were refused permission to inspect until we 
enforced it by a magistrate's order. We discovered a 
boy who was a carrier of diphtheria. 

6097. He was engaged in the milk trade — engaged 
as one of the servants in the employment of the milk 
vendor? — No, he was the son of the milk vendor. He 
was about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

6098. Was he subjected to any test? — A swab was 
taken from his throat, and it was examined micro- 
scopically, and the bacilli were found. 

6099. Did the man refuse inspection in that, case? — 
Yes, until we compelled him by a magistrate’s order. 

6100. What action was taken in regard to the milk 
supply? — The family of the vendor were sent away, 
and the milk vessels and the premises were disin- 
fected. The family were kept away until we were 
satisfied that there was no infection. 

6101. Has typhoid ever been traced in the same 
way? — It has been traced in the same way even when 
a doctor’s certificate was produced that there was no 
typhoid in connection with the milk supply. One 
particular case I remember was where a girl in con- 
nection with this dairy was supposed to have a cold, 
and she was certified by the doctor to be free from 
typhoid. However, Dr. Bailie had some of her blood 
subjected to the Widal test, and this showed that she 
was suffering from typhoid. We had another ease of 
a carrier who was a milker in connection with a 
dairy, and a great number of cases of typhoid fever 
were traced to that dairy. 

6102. To that particular dairy? — Yes. 

6103. What action was taken by the Public Health 
Authority — were all the employees subjected to the 
Widal test? — Yes, I understand so. 

6104. Pending this, was the milk from this parti- 
cular dairy sent into the city as usual — during the 
period of suspicion or doubt was the milk still dis- 
seminated through the eity? — It was. 

6105. Do you think that the Public Authority ought 
to be empowered to prevent the sale of milk "when a 
case of suspicion arises, pending the final examination 
and determination of the cause? — That is a problem 
I have not considered. In the case of suspicion, I 
think it would be very hard on a dairy-keeper to 
suspend his. trade. 

6106. But is it not a serious thing that milk laden 
with disease germs should be distributed to the public? 
— That is so, undoubtedly. I don’t know of any 
authority to stop the sale. 

6107. You think it would be too drastic a remedy 
to apply? — I do, but I certainly say that the Local 
Authorities ought to investigate, and make a report 
as soon as possible: and I think that is one of the 


urgent reasons for liberty of inspection without wait- 
ing for the magistrate’s order, and that is what we 
contended for in the Public Health Committee. Sup- 
posing a dairy-keeper refuses inspection, you would be 
delayed for a couple of days between getting a magis- 
trate’s order and giving the dairyman twenty-four 
hours’ notice to show cause why the milk should not 
be stopped. 

6108. Do you think that the Public Health Com- 
mittee ought to be empowered to act instanter in a 
case of that kind? — I do. 

6109. Has any case arisen within the city in which 
disease was traceable to the milk supply? — I think 
so, but I am not quite familiar with them. The 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health, Dr. Bailie, 
will be able to give you more information on that 
subject. 

6110. Reverting to the case of typhoid carriers, do 
you think that it would be unreasonable to have all 
the persons engaged in handling milk subjected to the 
Widal test in order to ensure that no typhoid carriers 
were engaged in the business? — I think it would bo a 
very excellent thing. 

6111. What view do you entertain with regard to the 
feeling that the dairyman and his employees would have 
on the subject? Do you think that they would object 
to the application of the test? — I don’t believe they 
would. They might at first. They would get 
educated to these things. 

6112. You are quite clear on the point that the out- 
side Authorities have not manifested any desire to 
co-operate with you in tracing the disease to its source 
when the milk in their district was suspected of being 
the cause of an epidemic? — I am very sorry to say 
that every obstacle was thrown in our way by the Bel- 
fast Rural District Council in connection with the 
epidemic of diphtheria. 

6113. Don’t you think it advisable that a uniform 
rule should apply, and that the same method of 
inspection should be made imperative in all districts, 
and that every Local Authority should be compelled to 
enforce the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order? — Yes; and unless the Local Government Board 
appoint supervising officers the Order will never be 
properly enforced. 

6114. You are rather apprehensive that the admini- 
stration of the Local Authorities would not lead to a 
uniform administration? — It would not lead to a 
uniform administration, and the reason in the first 
instance is that it is not of much interest to the Local 
Authorities. In the second place, the Rural District 
Councils are composed, to a great extent, of people 
engaged in the dairy trade, and they don’t want to 
enforce the Order. 

6115. Would you be in favour of having the Order 
administered by a Central Authority rather than by 
Local Authorities? — I would be quite satisfied if the 
Local Government Board appointed supervising officers 
to see that the Order was enforced, and I would go 
further than that, and I would say that they ought not 
to permit these dairy-keepers to send milk either into 
the town or into a creamery except that their premises 
fulfilled the regulations. 

6116. Quite so. Would you be in favour of having 
the officers appointed under the Dairies and Milk Shops 
Order being professional men — Veterinary Surgeons?— 
Well, not all. 

6117. One for each district would be sufficient? — No. 
As a matter of fact, you know that there are provisions 
of that Order that are best looked after by a qualified 
Veterinary Surgeon, for instance, as to the healthy con- 
ditions of the cows; but there is nothing to prevent 
an unqualified man from acting as Dairy Inspector, 
and seeing about the cleanliness of the cows, because, 
after all, that is of immense importance. Evidence 
will be put before you to show that the provisions of 
the Order are not carried out in connection with the 
cleanliness of the cow sheds. Some of them are kept 
in a deplorable condition, and an unqualified man could 
look after that. 

6118. Provided he has the assistance of a qualified 
Veterinary Surgeon whenever he may need it? — Yes. 

6119. Have any prosecutions been instituted with 
regard to the want of cleanliness in the habits of those 
engaged in the handling of the milk? — Yes, there have 
been prosecutions for dirty hands. 

6120. What sort of penalties were imposed in such 
cases? — The Inspector will give you that information. 
I cannot remember. 
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6121. With regard to the health of the cows, lias 
your Veterinary Inspector in the city ever reported 
to your Public Health Committee that animals suffer- 
ing from clinical tuberculosis were supplying milk 
within your area? — He has reported to that effect.- 

6122. And what action was taken? — In one or two 
cases I believe the animals were slaughtered — in two 
cases, and we paid compensation. I think these two 
animals had tuberculosis of the udder. However, the 
Veterinarian will deal with that in his evidence. 

6123. I wanted to know from you, as Chairman of 
the Public Health Committee, did you think that it 
was a proper and judicious expenditure of public funds 
to pay compensation to the owners of such animals in 
order to ensure that they would not be used for supply- 
ing the city with milk, and probably be a source of 
infection to the public at large? — Yes, I think it justifi- 
able to pay such compensation when we compel 
slaughter. It is a different thing to pay compensation 
where the animal has been slaughtered for the purpose 
of food, but this is a case where you compel slaughter, 
and I think that compensation in that case is justifi- 
able. 

6124. And the public have no right to complain at 
the cost imposed on them by reason of the slaughter 
of an animal under the conditions you describe? — They 
have no right to complain. There is just one other 
point to which I wish to refer, and that is that in my 
opinion the milk vendor ought to be licensed. 

6125. I quite overlooked that point? — Yes, I think 
he ought to be licensed, and the things that I would 
take into consideration would be, first the man’s 
character, and second the suitability of his premises 
for carrying on the trade. I would impose the condi- 
tion that if a man was prosecuted and convicted more 
than a certain number of times his licence should be 
withdrawn. 

6126. You would put him out of the trade? — Yes, 
if he was convicted morp than a certain number of 
times. And there is another thing that I think we 
ought to be provided with, and that is that the Medical 
Superintendent of Health should be provided by each 
milk purveyor periodically with the sources of his 
supply. We have no right to demand from a milk 
purveyor the source of his supply except we have reason 
to believe that infection is caused from that supply;. 

6127. You have a number of purveyors who get milk 
from the country, and become distributing agents in 
the city? — Yes, and we have no right to demand from 
him the source of his supply except we have reason to 
believe infectious disease was caused by his milk 
supply. 

6128. And do you think that it ought to be made 
imperative on him to keep a register of the people - 
who supply him, and that that register ought to be 
available to the Medical Officer of the Local Authority ? 
—Yes. 

6129. Lady Everard. — You say that there is no 
power to go to a milk vendor in Belfast and ask him 
where he obtains his milk? — Yes, except we have reason 
to believe that infectious disease has arisen from his 
supply. 

6130. Because we have it in evidence from Mr. 
Smith, the Local Government Board official, that under 
Article 21 of the Dairies Order “ every purveyor of milk 
shall keep a register showing the names and addresses 
of all persons from whom, at any time, he obtains any 
supply of milk; and shall permit the sanitary sub- 
officer, or any other officer of the Local Authority 
thereto authorised by him. to inspect such register at 
all reasonable times ”? — I am delighted to hear that, 
because I asked our officers to find out for me if we 
had power to demand the source of supply from a milk 
purveyor, and the information I got was that we bad 
not. 

6131. I am reading from the Local Government 
Board witness’s evidence. Mr. Campbell asked him, 
“ So that if a man in Dublin, who is a milk distri- 
butor, obtains his supply from the country, the sanitary 
authority, have it in their power to go to that milk 
distributor and obtain a list of the sources of supply 
and deal with the matter ”? and the answer was — 
“ Yes, but they could not go outside their own dis- 
trict, but they could bring it under the notice of the 
particular Local Authority.” Is it your opinion that it 
would be desirable to have the Veterinary Surgeon 
appointed by a Central Authority, because we have 
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evidence that it is extremely difficult for a Veterinary 
Surgeon who is not a whole-time officer to prosecute 
or bring the Act into force against those who employ 
him, and who would have power to dismiss him — I 
mean the District Councils? — That is one of the reasons 
why I think that the Order is not enforced in the 
country districts — exactly for that reason. 

6132. Then I take it that you approve of licensing 
as against registration?— I approve of licensing, yes. 

6133. A good deal of milk is sent to Belfast which 
you think is not from registered dairies? — That is 
undoubtedly so, and our Inspector will put before you 
figures showing the number of dairies that he visited 
that were neither registered nor inspected, and from 
which milk is sent into the city. 

6134. That is a very serious matter? — Yes. 

6135. The Chairman. — What action is taken by your 
officers in the city to inspect the milk that is sent in 
regarding its condition and the cleanliness of the vessels 
in which it is sent in? — We take samples of it, and 
have it examined. 

6136. That is for purity? — Yes. 

6137. I want to know what you do in regard to the 
cleanliness of the milk, because it has been represented 
to the Commission that the vessels in which the milk is 
brought into the city are often distinctly unclean, and 
that the conditions under which the milk is carried in 
the trains are not by any means calculated to convey 
it to the consumer in a hygienic condition? — We have 
the Inspector under the Food and Drugs Act to give 
evidence on that point. He is not on the list of our 
witnesses, but the Public Health Committee gave me 
power to present him if necessary. So far, I have 
heard no complaint as to any want of cleanliness, but 
the Dairy Inspector will give you evidence on that 
point. 

6138. Mr. Wilson. — Does the Belfast Public Health 
Committee carry out any definite policy in regard to 
the milk trade of the city? — Yes. 

6139. Can you outline the policy — the methods which 
they are taking for the improvement of the dairy trade? 

— I think there is not the slightest doubt about it, but 
that the Dairies and Milk Shops Order is administered 
very well in our city. 

6140. And you are satisfied with the condition at 
which the city dairies have arrived? — That is so. 

6141. And from the dairy man’s point of view, the 
objection to the present situation outside the city is 
that the city men have been forced into a position of 
competition "with other men outside who have not had 
to spend the same amount of care and trouble on their 
premises? — That is so. 

6142. Have you any opinion as to whether there is 
a shortage of milk in Belfast? — I have no knowledge. 

6143. And consequently you don’t know whether any 
reduction has taken place in the supply in consequence 
of the enforcement of the Order? — I have no knowledge. 

6144. I think I am right in saying that there is a 
systematic inspection of the Belfast milk supply for 
tubercle bacilli? — Yes, there is. 

6145. Can you explain to us just what the Com- 
mittee do at the present time in regard to that system? 

— Samples of the milk are sent to Professor Symmers, 
the Bacteriologist, who will give evidence here, and as 
far as my recollection goes, I don’t think he ever dis- 
covered tubercle bacilli in any sample. 

6146. That is very interesting information. I gather 
that you don’t propose to discontinue the examination 
of the samples because the results have been negative? 

— No. I might say that Professor Symmers is practi- 
cally a permanent officer — I hope he will be a per- 
manent officer. The intention is to retain his services. 

6147. And you would be satisfied if Professor 
Symmers went on proving negative results for a series 
of years? — Yes, and I would be delighted in continuing 
him in his present position. 

6148. Have you any suggestion to offer with regard 
to a proposal that Municipalities should run the dairy 
trade? — I would have ah objection to that. 

6149. Would you consider that the Public Health 
Authority or any Committee of the Corporation would 
be suitable to manage the trade?— No. 

6150. WI 13 ’? — I don’t think it is their business at all. 

I think that if the Order was efficiently administered 
there would not be any necessity for a Municipal Autho- 
rity' to step in to look after the milk supply. 
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6151. When we were sitting in Dublin we visited a 
very interesting milk depot started by the Women’s 
National Health Association in Sitric Road. Have you 
visited that? — No. 

6152. You know the idea of pasteurising and 
humanising milk, and otherwise treating it for infants? 
— Yes. 

6153. And supplying it to the poorer classes at 
nominal rates, or free in some instances? — Yes. 

6154. That system is run at a considerable loss. It 
is connected with a system of following up the infants 
to their homes with trained nurses. Would it be 
within the province of the Public Health Committee to 
assist in running such a depot? — I would object. I 
think it would be going too far. I think that is a 
matter for charitable and philanthropic societies, but 
not for assistance from public funds. 

6155. Would you leave that entirely to the charitable 
public? — Yes, or to the Poor Law Authorities; but I 
don’t think the Public Health Authorities would be 
justified in spending money in that way. It is a 
matter either for a charitable or philanthropic body, or 
for the Poor Law Authorities, who are responsible for 
looking after the destitute poor. 

6156. You have, in point of fact, a small Municipal 
Babies’ Fund? — Yes; the money is collected from 
various sources. There is no Corporation money going 
into that Fund. We have various sources to collect it 
from, and it is administered by the female sub-sanitary 
officers under Dr. Bailie's supervision. The poor get 
no money from the Fund. They get an order, I under- 
tand, for a certain quantity of milk. However, Dr. 
Bailie will be able to give you information about that. 
It is administered under him. 

6157. I think you said that there was only one Dairy 
Inspector in Belfast, a whole-time officer? — That is so. 

6158. If I am right in my recollection, they have 
three in Dublin, and they keep them at work? — Perhaps 
they have more dairies situated within the city than 

6159. How many dairies are there within the Belfast 
area? — Two hundred situated inside the city. 

6160. In Belfast, I take it, you would agree with a 
statement of the problem in this way — that the city 
largely consists of a multitude of small houses, and in 
each of these houses there is a family buying only a 
small quantity of milk, and from the commercial point 
of view, it is very difficult to organise the trade upon a 
commercial basis? — Yes. 

6161. That would represent the problem in Belfast, 
would it? — I am not able really to express an opinion 
on that subject. 

6162. Would you be in favour, when licensing milk 
purveyors, to make it imperative that in all future pre- 
mises that were to be licensed there should be no con- 
nection between the part of the house in which milk 
was stored and the rest of the dwelling-house? — In our 
Omnibus Bill we have got ample powers to deal with 
that matter. 

6163. Powers to prevent milk being stored in a bed- 
room, for instance? — Yes, we have ample power to pre- 
vent any connection between bedrooms and the place 
where the milk is stored. We have very ample powers, 
indeed, under the new Bill which has only just passed 
into law. 

6164. You have not been able to do much so far to 
enforce it? — No; but we have ample powers to deal 
with the matter to which you refer. 

6165. Lady Everakd. — Do you know that in Man- 
chester they have power to go outside their district 
and inspect the sources from which the milk is supplied 
to the city? — I did not know about Manchester. 

6166. They have got a private Act, and they have 
got outside powers of inspection? — I did not think any 
city had that power except London. However, the 
matter rests entirely in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who have it in their power to give us just 
the same powers. They can do it under the 19th 
Section of the Tuberculosis Prevention Act; but their 
reason for not granting it at first was that they wanted 
to give the Local Authorities time to put the Order into 
operation. Now they have had four summers since the 
Order came into force, and in some places the Order 
is just a dead letter. 

6167. The evidence that came before us showed that 
persons sending in milk to a city are liable to a penalty 
if they are not registered? — Yes. 

6168. Mr. Wilson. — We had a considerable body of 
evidence in Dublin that the local custom there is that 


very many of the cows that are housed there during the 
winter months are sent outside the city area in summer 
on grass. Does that custom prevail here? — Yes, the 
cows are sent to the country during the summer 
months. 

6169. And during that time you have no power to 
follow them up? — No. 

6170. Lady Everard. — Are they inspected? — As a 
matter of fact, I believe they are inspected, and our 
Inspectors are regarded as trespassers. 

6171. But they are not inspected by the Local Autho- 
rities into whose districts they have been sent to graze?' 
— They are not, I believe. Our Inspectors inspect them 
on the grass, but the Local Authorities, as far as I 
know, don’t inspect them. 

6172. The Chairman. — Do the owners of the cows 
ever raise any question as to the jurisdiction of your 
officers to make an inspection outside your own district; 
say, if your Inspector went outside your area to 
examine cows from the city, would the owner question 
his jurisdiction? — I do not believe he would. I never 
heard of such a case. However, the Inspector, when 
he is examined, will be able to tell you that from his 
reports. 

6173. Mr. O’Brien. — Talking of the power to go to 
an outside area, you have no power to go out and 
inspect, even though you have a reasonable suspicion 
that infected milk is being sent into Belfast? — We have 
power if we have reason to believe that disease has 
been caused by that milk supply. 

6174. But only after you have got a magistrate’s 
order? — Yes. 

6175. Supposing that you knew that a supply of milk 
sent into the city was contaminated, have you power 
to prosecute on inspection after you have got the 
magistrate’s order? — We have no power except to 
compel them to cease the milk supply. 

6176. But not to prosecute? — I do not believe we 
have power to prosecute. 

6177. Can you call on the Local Authorities to 
prosecute, because I suppose the Local Authorities 
have power to prosecute? — Yes, but you cannot 
prosecute unless they are concealing an infectious 
disease, but in the case that I referred to there was 
no concealment of disease, because it was not known 
that the disease existed. 

6178. I see. In talking of registration as against the 
licensing of milk vendors, what advantages do you 
calculate would be got by licensing over the existing 
powers of enforcing registration? — Simply this, that if 
a man did not keep his premises in a good condition, 
and if he was convicted a number of times of 
adulterating his milk, I would withdraw his licence. 

6179. Have you not the power to withdraw registra- 
tion? — There is no power that I am aware of, except 
that you can prevent him sending in milk if you 
discover infectious disease; but in any other circum- 
stances you could not stop his milk supply. 

6180. If you had the power, as a considerable 
number of witnesses have wished apparently, of 
licensing as against registration, would you be in 
favour of licensing all owners of milch cows, or merely 
milk vendors? — Simply milk vendors. 

6181. Don’t you think that would be rather apt to- 
lessen the milk supply, because people would say, 
rather than take out a licence “ we would give up- 
selling milk ”; whereas, if everybody had to be licensed 
as an owner of milch cows, there would not be the same 
feeling against it? — I don’t think so. 

6182. You think that would be too cumbersome? — 

I do. 

6183. I think I heard you say that you had some 
cattle slaughtered for tuberculosis? — Yes. 

6184. Do you give compensation for all cattle that 
are slaughtered as tuberculous? — No. 

6185. I notice from the evidence that is to come 
before us that there is an enormous number of cattle 
slaughtered here? — I am referring to the dairy cows- 
that are suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, and 
I believe that it is only in a case of that description 
that we are empowered to give compensation, and I 
said that I thought we were justified in giving com- 
pensation in a case of that kind, because there you 
compel slaughter and you pay compensation, the same 
as you do in foot and mouth disease. In cases where 
a man has actually slaughtered an animal for the 
purpose of focd. and the flesh was found to be 
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unwholesome and unsaleable, and was confiscated 
because it was diseased, you would not give compensa- 
tion, just as you would not compensate a man who 
had a barrel of apples that were rotten; but when you 
compel slaughter of the cow, I say you are justified in 
paying compensation. 

6186. But, on the other hand, you slaughter a cow, 
or order her to be slaughtered, because she suffers from 
tuberculosis of the udder, or because you find other- 
wise that she is tuberculous, but at the same time the 
meat would be fit for human consumption in many 
cases, though she might be letting down tubercle bacilli 
in the milk, and in a case of that sort do you give 
compensation? — You are not empowered to give com- 
pensation except in the case of dairy cows suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder. 

6187. You order her to be slaughtered, and what 
happens to the carcass? — The veterinarian will give 
evidence on that point. I know that in the case of 
the two cows that we condemned within my recol- 
lection, the carcasses were riddled with tuberculosis 
and unfit for food. I do not see why the carcasses 
should not be eaten if the disease was localised, and 
it passed our veterinarian. I am not quite clear on 
the law of the subject. 

6188. Have you anything at all to do with the public 
abattoir and the slaughter of the animals here? — The 
Public Health Committee do not control the actual 
slaughter of the animals. It is the Markets Com- 
mittee. We control the meat inspectors. 

6189. There is a very large number, apparently, of 
milch cows slaughtered here every year. Apparently 
it is the method here to kill off the cows as soon as 
they go off milk? — The veterinarian will be able to 
give you statistics regarding all these tuberculous 
cows, and perhaps you will be surprised when I tell 
you that the great majority of these tuberculous cows 
that are slaughtered here are sent up by train from 
Dublin — that they don’t belong to Belfast at all. 

6190. We had evidence that they were disappearing 
from Dublin, and we wondered where they went to? — 
As a matter of fact, that is what spoils our statistics 
and makes it appear that we have more tuberculous 
animals than what we ought to have. The veterinarian 
has full statistics on that subject. 

6191. Now, in the examination of the milk supply 

at Belfast for tubercle bacilli, I gather from Mr. 
Wilson’s question that you have a regular system of 
inspecting, at all events, some of the milk that comes 
into the city — is that all? — Yes. The Inspector of 

Food and Drugs takes samples regularly. 

6192. Where? — At the stations. 

6193. This is train-borne milk that is inspected? — 
Yes, but he takes samples also from the City supply, 
and they are sent to Professor Symmers for examina- 
tion. 

6194. When you say there is an examination for 
tubercle bacilli, is it microscopic? — No, guinea-pigs are 
used. 

6195. That, of course, involves a considerable time; 
and by the time you find out whether the milk has 
tubercle bacilli in it, would you be able to find out 
where that milk comes from? — We could tell where the 
milk came from. It would be quite easy to tell that. 

6196. Is there any opposition to this taking of 
samples? — I never heard of any, except in a couple 
of cases where they refused. 

6197. Mr. Wilson. — I objected very strongly myself 
on one occasion to have a sample taken?— I do not 
think you need have been afraid of your milk. 

6198. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you find that the owners of 
cows in the areas outside the city, or in the area of 
Belfast city, have their cows subjected to the tuberculin 
test — many of them? — Very few. There is one dairy at 
Holywood where it is claimed that the cows are sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test, and perhaps Mr. Wilson’s 
herd are also subjected to the test. 

6199. Mr. Wilson. — No. — The only one that claimed 
to have the tuberculin test applied is the owner of 
the Holywood dairy. 

6200. The Chairman. — Is it a large dairy? — Yes. 

6201. Mr. O’Brien. — Whose business is it to inspect 
train-borne milk — does that come into the Sanitary 
Inspector’s work?— The Inspectors of Food and Drugs. 
We have two Inspectors of Food and Drugs. 

6202. Do they attend the arrival of milk-trains at 
the stations? — Yes, very often. 

6203. And take samples? — Yes. 
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6204. How are they able to take samples of milk at 
the stations — can they do so? — I cannot exactly say 
how they take the samples. 

6205. Because all the milk-cans should be sealed 
until they arrive at the milk depot, or wherever the 
milk is distributed. They ought not to be able to take 
any samples. What I wanted to get at is whether 
there was anyone here who could report on the con- 
ditions of the milk cans and the milk supply as treated 
by the Railway Company, and as to whether the milk 
cans are sent in clean — whether the lids are properly 
fixed or only fastened by pieces of dirty cloth? — You 
will have the Inspector up before you — Inspector 
Reynolds, one of the Inspectors under the Food and 
Drugs Act.- The Committee empowered me to put 
him before you if I thought it necessary. 

6206. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I think, Dr. 

Thomson, you said that tubercle bacilli were not 
found in samples of milk subjected to microscopical 
test. I suggest, therefore, you don’t suppose that 
children who have acquired tuberculosis have got it 
from milk? — It is a very difficult subject. I must say 
that I am greatly surprised that tubercle bacilli have 
so far not been discovered, because if you take the 
statistics of the milk supplied to London, the number 
of samples containing tubercle bacilli is startling. 

6207. The Chairman. — W hich shows you have a 
much sounder stock in this country? — Yes. 

6208. Mr. O’Brien. — I gather from what you had 
said before that the percentage of animals slaughtered 
as being tuberculous here was higher than before r 
because you have got so many of the diseased cattle 
from Dublin? — That is so. 

6209. Therefore, that would look as if you had more 
tuberculous dairy cattle here, and, therefore, you would 
expect more tuberculous milk, and if you don’t find 
the tubercle bacilli in the milk one would like to know 
what the explanation was? — We have not such a high 
percentage of tuberculous cows as appears from the 
statistics, because there are cows sent up to Belfast. 

6210. Not for dairy purposes? — For slaughter. 

6211. The Chairman. — F or meat? — For slaughter for 
meat. 

6212. Dr. Thomson is now dealing with the cows 
that have been discovered tuberculous rather than the 
animals that have been slaughtered on account of 
suspicion? — I was dealing with the cows that were sent 
up here by rail. 

6213. Not as milch cows, but as ordinary animals for 
meat? — Yes They are brought up here from Dublin 
for slaughter. 

Mr. O'Brien. — I wanted to make that clear, because 
it looked rather like a contradiction — if you had not 
found the tubercle in the milk and had a higher per- 
centage of tuberculous cattle. 

6214. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Y ou don’t attribute 
to tuberculous milk much of the tuberculosis that is 
found in children? — There is no doubt that a number 
of children are tuberculous that live on milk, and how 
you get tuberculosis from any other source I don't 
know; but as far as our methods are concerned, they 
have not revealed the presence of the tubercle bacilli 
in the milk supply. 

6215. There are other sources of tuberculosis? — Yes. 

The milk might be free from tuberculosis when it 
came to the house, and it might be contaminated with 
tubercle bacilli in the house, which I have no doubt 
occurs very frequently. 

6216. Mr. Wilson. — Y ou would not blame the dairy 
trade for that?— No. The probability is that the source 
of infection is in the house and in the people 
occupying it. 

6217. Sir StewarT Woodhouse. — Y ou mentioned 
cases of typhoid and diphtheria which might be fairly 
attributed to infection in dairies? — Yes. 

6218. These are rare occurrences as a rule — cases 
that were attributed to infection in the dairies? — We 
had not many. 

6219. Do you know if the poorer classes are using 
more milk for their families than they used to do, or 
are they much the same as in former years? — I am not 
in a position to say that. 

6220. Have there been prosecutions for putting pre- 
servatives into the milk? — Yes. 

6221. With what results? — We got penalties, but 
we do not get high penalties. 

6222. Have there been many prosecutions for the- 
using of preservatives? — Not many, we had a few. 

2 D 
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6223. Do you allow a certain percentage of pre- 
servatives? — I think the law allows a certain per- 
centage, but I am not quite sure on the point. 

6224. Miss McNeill. — Is it your Committee that is 
responsible for the appointment of the Dairy Inspector? 
— Yes. 

6225. Are there any definite qualifications which 
your Committee expects to find in a Dairy Inspector? — 
The Dairy Inspector is a man who is supposed to have 
experience in the dairy trade — a man who has had 
practical experience in the dairy business. 

6226. Do you mean that he has been already engaged 
in the dairy trade? — Yes. 

6227. And is no longer engaged in the business? — 
Yes, of course. 

6228. Supposing your Committee were making a 
new appointment of a dairy inspector, what qualifica- 
tions would they expect in the applicant? — I think it 
would be absolutely essential in the qualifications of 
a man as a dairy inspector that he should have 
practical experience in dairy work. 

6229. The Committee would expect that he would 
produce some evidence of having been engaged in a 
dairy that was well worked? — That would be impor- 
tant. 

6230. Do you know what is required absolutely? — I 
know that our dairy inspector was for many years 
engaged in dairy work for himself. 

6231. What I want to know is, would that be made 
a requirement, or was the fact that he had a knowledge 
of ithe dairy business merely accidental? — He was 
appointed before my time. I am a member of the 
Public Health Committee only four years. 

6232. Mr. O’Brien. — You have only one dairy 
inspector? — Yes, and a veterinarian. 

6233. Does he also inspect? — Yes. He inspects both 
the cattle and the cow sheds. 

6234. The Chairman. — Is he a whole-time officer? — 
Both are whole-time officers. 

6235. Mr. O’Brien. — And you think that one 
inspector is sufficient to inspect the two hundred 
dairies in the city, and I do not know how many sheds 
there are? — We have an inspector of milk-shops 
besides. He is a whole-time officer. I did not include 
him. I should have included him, as a matter of 
fact, in the officers, but I was not thinking of milk- 
shops at the time. We have two inspectors, besides 
the veterinarian. 

6236. And then this third man whose business it is 
to inspect milk coming in by train? — There are two 
men engaged in that. They are the Inspectors under 
the Food and Drugs Act. They have power to take 
samples. They inspect the food and drugs all over the 
city. 

6237. Do you consider that one dairy inspector is 
quite sufficient to examine all the cowsheds inside the 
city? — Yes. I believe that the Order is very efficiently 
administered in Belfast. I have every reason to 
believe that. 

6238. What does he do during the summer months 
when the cattle are out on grass — are there many cows 
kept in the city during the summer months? — I do 
not think there are practically any. I think a good 
deal of his time is spent going round the cowsheds 
pointing out the necessary repairs. However, he will 
be examined himself before you and give you evidence 
on that point. 

6239. Miss McNeill. — Have you any qualifications 
for the milk-shops inspector? — The milk-shops in- 
spector is a sub-sanitary officer, who has had ten years’ 
experience in Belfast as a sub-sanitary officer. 

6240. The Chairman. — But he- is not now engaged 
in that work? — No. He is engaged entirely in the 
inspection of milk-shops. He was appointed to see 
that the milk is kept clean, and that the premises in 
which the milk is sold are in a sanitary condition. 

6241. Lady Everard. — Is the milk supplied to the 
Belfast Hospitals liable to inspection? — It is all liable 
to inspection with the exception of the Union. I may 
point out that our officers have the entire power to 
prosecute, and the Public Health Committee has 
nothing to do with that. Pressure used to be brought 
to bear on the Committee if an unsatisfactory sample 


was discovered in order that a prosecution should not 
be taken. The question of prosecution never comes 
before the Committee at all. We know nothing about 
them. We hold our officers responsible for the carry- 
ing out of the law, and they have full power to 
prosecute. With regard to the Union Workhouse, we 
appointed the Master of the Workhouse as Inspector of 
Food and Drugs, and he has power to take samples 
and send them for analysis, and then the Guardians 
prosecute if the milk is not up to the standard. 

6242. The Chairman. — You spoke about the number 
of tuberculous cows coming down from Dublin and 
slaughtered in Belfast. I take it they were slaughtered 
in the public abattoir? — Yes. 

6243. And I presume if their carcasses are found to 
be infected with tuberculosis to a very large extent 
they are condemned, and not used as human food? — 
That is so. 

6244. And the owners of these animals suffer a loss 
on account of the destruction of the carcasses? — Yes. 

6245. Has that been going on for a long time — I 
mean the trade in animals of that class? — I cannot say 
how long it has been going on, but it was brought to 
our notice last year by the veterinarian when it was 
an increasing trade — this trade in old cows. 

6246. But does it not seem remarkable that 
a trade of this particular class and character, which 
must necessarily be very precarious, if not a losing 
trade, is conducted by certain dealers who bring cattle 
from the Dublin market here? — It seems to me an 
absurd business bringing them down here. The only 
thing is that they get these cows for a trifle. If they 
get one of them passed probably they could afford to 
lose another. 

6247. Mr. O’Brien. — It is a gamble? — Yes, it is a 
gamble. 

6248. The Chairman. — It seems a very precarious 
trade to persist in? — As a matter of fact, one animal 
was in such a bad condition in a cattle sale yard where 
fat cattle are sold that the Public Health Committee 
decided to prosecute the owner for having such an 
animal exposed for sale. It was quite obviously in a 
very diseased condition. 

6249. And these animals are bought by dealers in 
the Dublin market, and subsequently offered for sale 
in a public mart in Belfast? — I cannot exactly say. 
The veterinarian intends giving evidence on that point 
very fully. I cannot say whether they are exposed for 
sale or bought in the Dublin market. I am inclined 
to think that they are bought in the Dublin market and 
sent to the Abattoir. In the particular case I 
mentioned the animal was exposed for sale. 

6250. Mr. O’Brien. — I think some member of the 
Commission asked you whether you would be in favour 
of any sort of municipal supply. Do you think it 
would in any way help in procuring a sufficient and 
pure supply of milk, supposing, instead of having milk- 
shops scattered about, you had the city divided 
into certain areas, with a milk depot under the super- 
vision of, or possibly owned by, the municipality, which 
got this milk supply from whatever source was con- 
venient outside or inside the city; that all the milk 
sold in that area should be sold from this depot, where 
it could be under supervision Do you think that would 
be a possible or a wise way of dealing with the milk 
question. You understand what I mean? — I do. 

6251. Do you think that if the milk were all sent 
to the one depot, which was under the immediate 
supervision of the municipality, or owned by the muni- 
cipality, that that would greatly facilitate the getting 
of a clean and proper supply of milk? — That is a 
problem that would require very mature consideration, 
and I am not in the habit of making up my mind in 
a hurry. I am not qualified to express an opinion on 
the subject at present. It is a matter that would 
require very serious consideration. It is a very big 
subject. 

6252. Did your Committee ever discuss that subject? 
— We never discussed it. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Dr. Thomson, for your 
interesting evidence. 
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Dr. Andrew Trimble, 
6258. The Chairman. — You are a medical practi- 
tioner in the city of Belfast?— Yes. 

6254. Do you hold any public appointment? — No, 

6255. Are you a member of the Belfast Public 
Health Committee? — I am. 

6256. Are you at all familiar with the quantity of 
milk consumed by the working classes in their homes — 
do you know whether or not the children of the forking 
classes are getting a- reasonably adequate supply of 
milk for their development? — I believe, from my 
experience as medical practitioner that they are not. 
First of all, they are not getting an adequate supply 
of proper milk, and secondly, they are not getting an 
adequate supply of any sort of miik. 

6257. To what causes do you attribute that — is it 
consequent on the difficulty of procuring it, or the 
monetary conditions of the working classes? — I believe, 
first of all, that it is due to the commercial peculiarities 
of the city — that mothers have very often to go out 
to work. They are limited in their means to buy, 
and the increased price of pure milk is hindering their 
buying as much as they require, and with regard to 
the nature of the supply, there is a great deal of con- 
densed milk drunk by the children because it is 
cheaper, and also because there is a peculiar idea that 
it is more easily digested than whole cow’s milk. 

6258. You do not subscribe to that theory? — No. 

6259. And do you recommend condensed milk if 
ordinary fresh milk is procurable ?— It is injurious to 
the child, because it leaves its constitution in a 
lowered state of resistance to the bacteria of its own 
system. 

6260. And if exposed to disease its power of 
resistance would be greatly diminished? — Yes. 

6261. And it would more readily succumb to 
disease? — S'es; besides the absence of fat from con- 
densed miik leaves it less nutritious as a food for 
children. 

6262. Is any care exercised to see that not 

more than the proper proportion of water is added to 
condensed milk? — I do not think that idea enters into 
the head of the mother when she is preparing the 
milk. She doles it out by rule of thumb. 

6263. There is no scientific treatment? — No, except 
so far as our lady visitors inoculate a little idea of 
scientific treatment; but they condemn the use of 
condensed milk. 

6264. Is dried milk used as a substitute for whole 
milk? — To some extent, but amongst the better 
classes. It is dearer than pure milk. 

6265. Is there a considerable trade done in that milk 
in Belfast? — It is more amongst the medical men, who 
find a difficulty on the part of the children to digest 
the ordinary cow’s milk. 

6266. Would the milk then be administered under 
the direction of the medical officer? — Yes. 

6267. People do not, of their own volition, elect to 
use dried milk unless advised by the medical attendant 
to do so?— Generally speaking, except that one mother 
would advise another; but mainly it is given by the 
advice of a medical man. 

6268. With regard to the milk supply of the poor, 
is it of a poor quality, and not supplied under the 
best hygienic conditions? — Yes. 

6269. So that they suffer from diminution in supply 
and in quality? — Yes. 

6270. And naturally this would conduce to a less 
virile and less robust rising generation? — Yes. 

6271. How far does the question of money come into 
the purchase of milk, do you think — does the ordinary 
head of a household realise the value of milk as a 
food for children?— I am afraid not. I believe that in 
such a town as Belfast they are inoculated with the 
idea that because their fathers reared them or their 
friends in the country on a very indiscriminate kind 
of diet, it is quite permissible to do the same with a 
town child. 

6272. And the result is that you have so many 
decrepit and anaemic specimens of the human race?— 
Yes. 

6273. And the poor quality of the milk conduces to 
certain diseases?— Yes, such as scurvy, rickets and 
phthisis. 


D.P.H., J.P., examined. 

6274. Are the cows milked only for one calving in 
Belfast and then fattened or sold? — They might be 
used for more than one season. They might be used 
as milk cows until their milking capacities are 
exhausted, and then killed. 

6275. Is it customary to put them in calf again? 1 
— I think so, but I cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge. 

6276. You direct attention to the fact that a number 
of calves are slaughtered in the Abattoir? — Yes. 

6277. Why do you have these animals slaughtered 
in this way — do the owners think it is not profitable 
to rear them on milk food? — Yes, the milk required 
would not pay a farmer to rear the calves, so he kills 
them off, say, within the first week to save the milk. 

6278. Do they get anything for them? — They get 
varying prices in the winter season. The price runs 
from 15s. to £1; in the summer the price is higher 
because the milk is cheaper. 

6279. And the number is comparatively less? — Yes. 

6280. That, of course, leads to an enormous depre- 

ciation in the quantity of stock raised in the country? 
— Yes. I have some statistics with regard to the 

number of slink calves slaughtered in the public 
Abattoir at Belfast. I have also made some charts, 
which I hand in, showing the number of animals 
exported from Belfast for the last ten years, and the 
number of calves slaughtered in the Abattoir for the 
last five years. I wish to mention that in 1907 the- 
City Veterinarian issued a notice, stating that all 
calves must be slaughtered in the public Abattoir- 
Previous to that they had all been slaughtered in the 
butchers' premises. From 1907 onwards, you may 
take it that, with few exceptions, all the calves were 
slaughtered in the public Abattoir. I find that the 
average of slink calves slaughtered in the public 
Abattoir, taking the period of five years, is 1,984, but 
it is obvious that all these would not be potential, 
milkers; and I have had some difficulty in estimating 
the number of heifer calves slaughtered, and after 
consultation with some of the veterinarians, they 
told me that two-fifths' of the whole number of calves 
slaughtered would be a fair average for the heifers. 
That would give 794 heifers slaughtered for the year 
at the public Abattoir. 

6281. Unfortunately, I believe that the custom 
prevails in England as well? — I daresay there are two 
causes for it— not only that the milk is dear, and 
becomes dearer, and therefore it does not pay the 
farmer to rear his calf, but because also the flesh is 
cheap. It is about half the price of ordinary beef. 

6282. That is the flesh of the immature calf? — Yes; 
but I would like also to say that it is a fallacious idea 
that it is food. It is really gelatine. 

6283. As a flesh food it is very inferior? — Yes. One 
is reminded of the physiological experiment of feeding 
a dog on gelatine — it dies in about a fortnight, and 
the flesh of slink calves is practically gelatine. 

6284. It is exclusively used by the poorer classes?— 
Yes; no first-class butcher would deal in it, but there 
are butchers who trade in no other form of meat. 

6285. As a medical man, you are impressed with 
the absolute necessity, from the public health point of 
view, of having the milk produced and handled in the 
cleanest possible way? — Yes; perhaps I should draw 
your attention to the other charts, showing the number 
of springers and milch cows exported from the Dort of 
Belfast. 

6286-7. Thank you. You have gone to a great deal of 
trouble to put your views very clearly before the Com- 
mission? — This is a national question, and I am very 
pleased to help you. I want to draw your attention to 
the first chart — the one showing the average number of 
cattle of all kinds exported from Belfast for five years 
from 1902 to 1906. The number exported during that, 
period was 127,345. 

6288. Mr. Wilson.— Do these figures refer to Bel- 
fast? — Yes, to Belfast. And the number of cattle 
exported for the five years from 1907 to 1911 was 
142,458. I want to contrast that with the export of 
springers and milchers, and I want also to trace the 
average price per head. The average price per head 
of all the classes exported from Belfast in the first 
2 D 2 
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period of five years was £16 16s. per head, and in the 
second period was £16 15s. 6d., which shows that the 
average price per head is stationary. I ask your attention 
to the question of springers and heifers exported from 
Belfast. I regret that I have not the first quinquennial 
figures to compare with the second. I have only got the 
figures for 1907 to 1911. In that period there were 9,211 
springers exported and 7,264 milchers, making a total 
of the average of springers and milchers exported 
16,475. Now, sir, I put with that the figure of 794 
heifer calves estimated to have been slaughtered in 
order to get at the total number of milchers or poten- 
tial milkers that are lost through export or slaughter 
in the abattoir, and we arrive at 17,264 — that is the 
export and slaughter of female animals alone. I ask 
you to look at the price of milch cows, and on one 
of the charts you will see that (if you leave out the 
year 1911 in all, which I think is quite fair, because 
in that year all the numbers fell except those of 
milchers) we have this significant fact — whereas the 
average price of the total number of cattle only varied, 
as I have shown you, within sixpence; with regard to 
the milkers, the average price for the period from 1902 
to 1906 was £17 5s., but in the second quinquennial 
period from 1907 to 1911 the price had risen to 
£18 16s. 7d. Now, sir, I think by putting these facts 
together we have this — that we are suffering a drain 
of 17,260 milchers or potential milchers per annum. 
That the price of milchers exported is increasing in 
spite of a phenomenal year (1911), when all other exports 
fell; that although the average price of cattle remains 
the same for the whole ten years — 1902 to 1911 — it 
varied so much in regard to milch cows as, say, from 
£17 5s. to £18 16s. 7d. From the standpoint of 
political economy, I think it must be obvious that 
milk itself must be rising in price, and if it has not 
risen in price it is because its quality is deliberately 
being reduced. I will leave these charts with you 
if they are of any use. 

6289. Mr. Wilson. — These animals would be drawn 
from practically the whole of the North of Ireland? — 
Yes, and from Dublin, I understand, so that one has 
to be careful of a fallacy, that because they are 
exported from Belfast they, have left Belfast 
neighbourhood, but it is well at the same time to 
bear in mind that there are a number of other ports 
from which there are exports. Animals exported from 
Belfast do not represent the area of supply so much 
as it represents the point of departure, because mainly 
these cattle go to Scotland. 

6290. Where are your figures from? — I got some oi 
them from the Portal Inspector and some from the 
Superintendent of Markets. They are official figures. 

6291. Are there any of them from the Department 
of Agriculture? — No. 

6292. The Chairman.— I am sorry Mr. Campbell is 
not here, because this evidence of Doctor Trimble 
bears on the work of his Department. 

Witness. — I wanted (if I might for a moment call 
myself a scientist) to point out that unless you have 
knowledge that this drain is being made up in Ire- 
land, obviously the drain goes on and the price rises, 
and I ask simply what is being done to make up the 
loss, and I would earnestly plead for a practical appli- 
cation of the Mendelian laws — obviously the farmer 
will know a good milker, but he will fail or it would be 
more than could be expected of him to know if he has 
got a good milking strain in his bulls, which is as 
necessary as the milking strain in the females, and 
unless that is done we will be drained of the best 
milking cattle'. 

6293. The Chairman. — And the country must suffer 

enormously in the meantime? — Yes. My suggestion 

is that the Department of Agriculture should have 
experimental farms on which they might take 
up the question of breeding a milking strain of 
bulls, that might be distributed, or even sold, to 
farmers in the various parts of the country to breed 
with cows they know have a distinct milking strain. 
I believe that would be a great work — to improve the 
milking strain of the animals that remain in the 
country by an intelligent application of Mendelian 
principles. Let the dairy farmer look after the female 
animal and the Agricultural Department experiment 
and rear on one of their farms bulls of a good milking 
strain, and sell or hire them out. The farmer is 
inexperienced in rearing a proper type of bull, and 


any advantage he procures is too tedious and expensive, 
and serves himself only; while he has the working 
inducement to rear milch cows. 

6294. Mr. O’Brien. — T he Department of Agricul- 
ture are doing something already on the lines you 
indicate with regard to bulls?— That is very satisfac- 
tory. 

They have a number of bulls from registered 
milking strains where milk records have been kept. 

I think the bulls now available for distribution are 
of the third generation. 

The Chairman. — About that. 

Mr. O’Brien. — T he Department is actually working 
on these lines at present I am glad to say, Dr. 
Trimble. 

6295. The Chairman. — They are also seeking to 
develop it a little further by asking the owners of 
deep milking cows to keep a record of the quantity 
of the milk yielded in twelve months, and if this 
reaches a certain standard with regard to quantity 
and quality these cows will be registered and their 
male offspring also registered as a milking strain, so 
that I am glad to be able -to assure you that at all 
events something is being done in the direction to which 
you have wisely called the attention of the Commis- 
sion. Do you wish to leave that branch of the sub- 
ject? — Yes, I think that is all I have to say with 
regard' to it. 

6296. Do you think that the orders at present in 
existence are not based on what one might describe 
as modem legislation? — I do. They are anti- 
quated, cumbrous and inadequate. A great many of 
the Public Health Acts on which we go were made 
without a knowledge of the bacteriological advances 
of sanitary science. 

6297. So that we are not actually up to date? — That 
is my point. 

6298. And something more efficient might now be 
devised if th.e law governing this particular branch of 
public administration were brought up to the point of 
development which scientific research has now reached? 
— Yes. I might give an example of that from the Acts 
themselves — the fact that there is no reference to such a 
thing in any of the Acts as a “ carrier,” and I would 
draw your attention to the fact that they all refer 
to an “ infectious disease.” If you take the Public 
Health Act of 1907 you will find the following : — 

“ Section 52. — (1). If any person knows that he is 
suffering from an infectious disease, he shall not 
engage in any occupation or carry on any trade or 
business unless he can do so without risk of spread- 
ing the infectious disease. 

“ Section 53. — (1). If the medical officer certifies 
to the local authority that any person in the district 
is suffering from infectious disease which the medical 
officer has reason to suspect is attributable tp milk 
supplied within the district, the local authority may 
require the dairyman supplying the milk to furnish 
to the medical officer within a reasonable time fixed 
by them a complete list of all the farms, dairies, or 
places from which his supply of milk is derived during 
the last six weeks, and, if the supply, or any part 
of it, is obtained through any other dairyman, may 
make a similar requisition upon that dairyman. 

“ Section 54. — (1). Every dairyman supplying milk 
within the district of the local authority from premises 
whether within or beyond the district aforesaid shall 
notify to the medical officer all cases . of infectious 
disease among persons engaged in or in connection 
with his dairy, as soon as he becomes aware or has 
reason to suspect that such infectious disease exists. 

Now, sir, I will give you one example, and I do 
not wish to use any names. Lately we believe we 
had an outbreak of diphtheria caused by the milk 
supply, and on investigation it was found that one 
child of the dairyman had diphtheria bacilli in his 
throat, and the dairyman alleged that the child had 
never been ill, and yet we had the fact that out of 
eighteen cases in one district receiving the milk of 
this man, seventeen had diphtheria, and when the 
milk supply was stopped for the time being, to allow 
removal of the infected person, the outbreak 
ceased. We have got to recognise that a person 
might not be suffering from an infectious disease, 
and yet be capable of carrying a disease producing an 
epidemic such as diphtheria or typhoid. 
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6299. With, regard to the question of germ carriers, 

.1 take it j'ou do not think it would be an unreason- 
able provision to subject all persons handling milk 
to the Widal test?— Yes, and also an examination of 
their, fasces to see that they were not carriers, but I 
would also suggest the establishing in county boroughs 
that have infectious disease hospitals a system by 
which persons who obviously were appearing to turn 
out carriers should be notified, as a matter of law, by 
the authorities of the hospitals. I see that according 
to the latest statistics it is supposed that 3 per cent, 
of the people who take typhoid fever become carriers, 
and that there are three per thousand of the popula- 
tion carriers. The danger is very real and very great. 
If the registration were carried out in the hospitals 
that I have spoken of, it would be possible to detect 
the carrier. ... 

6300. It would be possible for the Public Health 
Authorities, if suspicion were aroused to know whether 
a person engaged in the trade had been suffering from 
typhoid fever, and might not possibly be a germ 
carrier? — Yes, if a case of infectious disease breaks 
out in a dairyman's family he sends the case to a 
hospital. 

6301. Mr. Wilson. — Approximately, ' how many 
people are engaged in the dairy trade in the city? — I 
do not know. 

6302. Could you get at it — there are two hundred 
byres. The point I want to get at is, would there be 
in the city statistics that would suggest to us what 
number of people in the dairy trade are liable to be 
carriers? — In Belfast it would mean 1,200 carriers, 
estimating the population to be 400,000. 

6303. The Chairman. — The application of the Widal 
test would not inflict any great hardship on the com- 
munity, seeing that its application would be limited 
to a very small proportion of the general population? — 
Yes, and from my experience of dairymen, I am cer- 
tain that in self-protection they are quite prepared to 
do anything to ensure that their milk supply is clean, 
otherwise they would suffer from the destruction of 
their whole trade. 

6304. They have now come to realise that it is to 
their own advantage to co-operate with the Local 
Authorities in carrying out every precaution that is 
possible in order to ensure that milk is not a source 
of infection?— Yes. If they resist, and they can resist 
in some cases successfully so far as the law is con- 
cerned, they know that the least reflection on the 
character of their trade that is published is more 
liable to injure them than anything else, 

. 6305. Do you think that the Dairy and Cow Sheds 
Order should be universally administered throughout 
the entire country? — Yes. 

6306. The Widal test is for typhoid? — Yes. 

6307. Is there any analogous test for diphtheria?— 
No. . 

6308. How could you tell in such a case? — You 
would take a swab from the throat of the suspected 
person, and in twenty-four hours you could tell, and 
sometimes immediately. It is much simpler than the 
Widal test even. 

6309. Mr. O'Brien. — How would you deal with a 
typhoid carrier when you found him or her? — He 
should be restricted from engaging in the milk trade. 
Under the Tuberculosis Prevention Act it is prescribed 
that the person suffering from it is not to be 
“ employed or engaged in handling, preparing or dis- 
tributing milk, meat, or any other article of human 
food intended for sale to the public.” So long as 
there is any evidence of his being a carrier he should 
be prohibited from engaging in the trade or handling 
or preparing or distributing the milk. 

6310. You are aware that there are exceptional 
cases where typhoid carriers remain typhoid carriers 
for life? — Yes. 

6311. You have had from time to time within recent 
years very serious outbreaks of typhoid — I do not say 
in Belfast itself — which were distinctly traceable to 
one original carrier; where a certain woman who was 
employed as an extra help in the house was a carrier 
and infected certain people, and amongst others there 
was a young girl who got typhoid from her and became 
another typhoid carrier. The original typhoid spreader 
was a typhoid carrier ten years ago and is still a 
typhoid carrier, and wherever she goes there is a 
typhoid outbreak in time. The girl who was infected 
by her some years after is now a typhoid carrier, and I 
believe is carrying infection. How are you going to 


deal with these people?— They must be absolutely pre- 
cluded from handling milk or any other article of food 
for human use. 

6312. Here you have a case of two people who are 
apparently typhoid carriers for life, and how would 
any Public Health Authority deal with them — are they 
to be taken and put on to Tory Island and left there? 

These are, I take it, part of the ordinary risks of 

life that we run, but we need not invite them to infect 
our food. The legislature has already recognised the 
practicability of persons suffering from tuberculosis being 
precluded from handling meat and milk or any article 
of human food, and the same thing should be done 
with regard to typhoid carriers, and I hold that that 
would be no hardship. In fact, I would go further 
and say that such persons should not be allowed even 
to cook food. 

6313. The Chairman.— So far as milk is concerned, 
you are quite clear that they should be absolutely 
precluded from touching it? — Yes, and I may say here, 
although it does not come within your purview, that 
butter should also receive the same attention as milk. 
I have pursued some experiments to see if you can 
get all the bacteria found in milk in butter. 

6314. Mr. O’Brien. — Is not that butter which has 
come in contact with the germs in manufacture? — 
No. 

6315. I thought the manufacture destroyed a great 
many of the germs — that, at all events, the typhoid 
germs did not survive the treatment? — It is a small 
experiment, and is not complete; but I was going to 
say that I got some milk taken from a cow under 
strictly cleanly conditions, and put it into a little table 
churn which was sterilised. I churned the milk and 
made the butter, and found the germs which had been 
previously in the milk now in the butter. 

6316. The Chairman. — The temperature of churning 
would not necessarily destroy the typhoid germs? — 
No. You would only bring it up to 60 degrees. 

6317. Mr. O’Brien. — That is where you churn 
whole milk, but in churning cream you are reducing 
the risk? — That is so. 

6318. Three gallons of milk, say, goes to make a 

pound of butter, and you reduce the risk proportionately 
in the case of butter? — Yes. The possibility is that 

the germs in the milk will convey themselves to .the 
butter in some proportion. 

6319. Mr. Wilson. — Under the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order, eowkeepers are deliberately excluded 
from the purview of the Order if they make 
butter at home. Mr. Smith, the Local Government 
Board witness, told us that the reason for this exclusion 
was that it was very doubtful whether butter came 
under the Act, in view of the fact that the Local 
Government Board had no evidence that disease could 
be distributed by butter. This has had a very injurious 
effect in some respects upon certain branches of the 
dairy industry, and it has been submitted to us very 
strongly that the man who makes butter at home 
should also be brought within the purview of this 
Order. Do you agree with that? — Yes. About a year 
ago we had an outbreak of typhoid in a local institu- 
tion. I may say that it was in the asylum. There 
were in all eight eases of typhoid fever which affected 
the staff, but no inmate of the asylum took typhoid. 
The butter supplied to the inmates was different from 
the butter supplied to the officials. It was found that 
the butter partaken of by the officials came from a 
creamery in a certain County in Ulster. On making 
inquiries, it was found that the creamery had been 
supplied from a dairy where typhoid fever had existed. 
T do not say that the cause of the outbreak of typhoid 
was scientifically proved. It is only what one would call 
epidemiological evidence that the butter conveyed the 
typhoid germs in that case. The creamery had 
supplied butter to other shops in the town, but we 
could not trace any outbreak from the butter sold in 
these shops. 

6320. It might be possibly some other source of con- 
tamination that- caused the disease? — It was not 
scientifically proved, but there is this strong pre- 
sumptive evidence. I think decidedly butter may 
convey disease. 

6321. You did not in that case find out whether tin* 
butter worker or the person who packed the butter 
might not possibly be a typhoid carrier? — No, sir. That 
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is just one of the difficulties that arise in what one 
might call the consumers’ area and the suppliers' area; 
that we as a consumers’ area have no right to go into 
the other area and pursue our investigations as we 
would have done if an outbreak occurred in our own. 

6322. The Chairman. — Do you believe it desirable 
that that power should be acquired? — Yes, but I would 
not say that the consumer authority should have the 
responsibility thrown on them of inspecting the 
suppliers’ dairies. 

6323. I only suggest that the power should be per- 
missive? — I quite agree that it would facilitate matters 
very much. I think it would be of enormous impor- 
tance. 

6324. Mr. O’Brien. — In the case that you spoke of 
about the creamery supplying butter to this asylum, do 
you not think that if the creamery people's manager 
had been approached he would give all facilities 
to find out whether any workers who had packed the 
butter after it had been made were not free from 
typhoid germs? — As a matter of fact, we sent our 
inspector up. We got samples and we did other 
things; but there is always that amount of what one 
would call passive resistance. One does not want to 
find out the worst. There is generally passive 
resistance against any investigation. 

6325. The Chairman. — There is a certain amount of 
jealousy when you come outside your own area? — Yes. 

6326. Do you think that the powers conferred on the 
medical officers of health with regard to infectious 
diseases are insufficient? — I do, most distinctly. I 
would draw your attention to the following clause in 
the Infectious Diseases Prevention Act of 1892, part 2, 
section 4, which reads In case the medical officer 
of health is in possession of evidence that any person 
in the district is suffering from infectious disease, 
attributable to milk supplied within the district from 
any dairy situate within or without the district, or 
that the consumption of milk from such dairy is likely 
to cause infectious disease to any person residing in 
the district, such medical officer shall, if authorised 
in that behalf by an order of a justice having juris- 
diction in the place, where such dairy is situate, have 
power to inspect such dairy, and if accompanied by a 
veterinary inspector, or (a) some other properly 
qualified veterinary surgeon ( b ) to inspect the animals 
therein, and if on such inspection the medical officer 
of health shall be of opinion that infectious disease 
is caused from consumption of the milk supplied there- 
from, he shall report thereon to the local authority, 
and his report shall be accompanied by any report 
furnished to him by the said veterinary inspector or 
veterinary surgeon, and the local authority may there- 
upon give notice to the dairyman to appear before 
them within sueh time, not less than twenty -four 
hours, as may be specified in the notice, to show cause 
why an order should not be made requiring him not 
to supply any milk therefrom within the district until 
such order has been withdrawn by the local authority, 
and if in the opinion of the local authority he fails to 
show such cause, then the local authority may make 
such order as aforesaid; and the local authority shall 
forthwith give notice of the facts to the sanitary 
authority and County Council (if any) of the district 
or county in which such dairy is situate, and also to 
the Local Government Board.” I draw your attention 
to the words, “If on such inspection.” It is quite 
possible that the medical officer might find everything 
scrupulously clean, and still the milk be a source of 
infectious disease, and that did occur in the case of 
the diphtheria outbreak. The medical officer made an 
inspection of the dairy and found it scrupulously clean 
but we had reason to believe that the milk was causing 
diphtheria, so that I think the powers are not sufficient. 

6327. Do you not think that in a case of that kind 
it would be desirable that the powers should be vested 
in the local authority to prevent the sale of the milk? — 
Yes, the epidemiological evidence may be perfectly 
strong, but the physical evidence may be weak. 

6328. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know of such eases as 
what might be called diphtheria carriers, where a person 
has apparently been sent out from a hospital as cured 
of diphtheria? — Yes, they do occur. 

6329. And you may get someone working in a dairy 
or creamery who has never to his or her knowledge 
had diphtheria? — Yes. 


6330. That there are certain cases where a persvin 

seemed to become a permanent carrier of diphtheria?— 
Yes, that has actually occurred There was a case of a 
child who was not, so far as we knew, engaged in 
handling the milk, who infected the milk through the 
mother, who was engaged in handling it; and we had 
other cases in Belfast where diphtheria occurred 
because the attendant carrying the milk had actually 
had diphtheria. 3 

6331. I know of such a case in Belfast where a child 
was treated for months in a hospital, and was 
sent out apparently free from diphtheria. After being 
sent out it was found, on a swab being taken from 
the throat, that there were germs; and this child has 
been now for a year living in isolation, and one does 
not see when that child is going to get rid of it? — Such 
a child should not come in contact directly or indirectly 
with the milk supply. 

6332. The difficulty is to find out whether there are 
children like that who have apparently had a very 
slight attack. They are sent out as cured, and they 
still may be diphtheria carriers? — Yes. 

6333. Of course, in the case of persons who had 
typhoid, one has got to recognise now that they 'may 
carry it for years, and a person may become a per- 
manent typhoid carrier; but heretofore it has not 
been thought so of diphtheria, but now there is no 
doubt that a person may become a diphtheria carrier 
for a year after the disease was supposed to have been 
cured? — Yes. 

6334. The Chairman. — Are you in favour of licensing 
dairy-keepers?— Yes. I think in the present circum- 
stances, and from what they have been able to do in 
New York in that way, licences would be extremely 
valuable. In New York they are able to obtain control 
of the supplies in the outside areas. One of the con- 
ditions on which the licence is granted is that the 
dairyman within the area of New York shall give a list 
of the sources of the supply of his milk. At intervals 
an inspector from the city is sent to check this. If the 
cow-keeper refuses admission to his premises the 
inspector reports to the New York dairyman — " Your 
licence has been granted on the condition that we will 
be allowed at all times access to your sources of supply, 
and in one case we have been refused, and we will 
have to withdraw your licence.” No licence has ever 
to be withdrawn, because the dairyman immediately 
has the restriction withdrawn, and invites the 
inspector to go and inspect the premises. To that 
extent licensing would be useful, but I do not think it 
would solve the whole difficulty. 

6335. Do you think that it would be helpful in the' 
solution of some of the difficulties that arise? — It 
would. 

6336. You would, in the first instance, impose con- 
ditions as to the character of the person making the 
application for a licence — you would not issue licences 
indiscriminately to everyone that applied? — No. That 
is the vicious principle in registration, that one has 
to register anyone who comes forward, even if wc knew 
that he was a typhoid carrier. 

6337. I take it that you would be in favour of 
refusing a licence to a person who was guilty of 
breaches of the Act or the adulteration of milk?— Yes,- 
as in the case of the ordinary publichouse licence. 

6338. You would see that there were proper con- 
ditions for the keeping of the cows before you granted 
the licence? — Yes. There are two methods by which 
we would be able to get clean milk. First, there is 
the power of the consumer area to inspect the supplying 
areas, and secondly, compulsory sterilisation of milk 
before final distribution. 

6339. You would be in favour of that? — I think that 
that would be desirable. I don’t know that it would 
be practical, but it would be very desirable ; but I think 
that we may trust to the growing demand of the public 
for sterilised milk, and that demand will compel the 
dairymen $o sterilise their milk. 

6340. Do you think that the food properties of the 
milk are in any degree impaired by sterilisation? — Not 
if the temperature is not raised above a certain point. 

6341. What temperature would -you suggest? — 158 
to 175 degrees would be sufficient. 

6342. Miss McNeill. — Continued for how long? — For 
15 to 20 minutes. If it is raised above that tempera- 
ture, as in boiling, then I think it deteriorates the- 
nourishing qualities of the milk, and there is some 
evidence that- this class of milk has produced rickets. 
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6343. The Chairman. — We have had evidence on 
that subject before, and that is the reason I put the 
question to you, as to whether you believe the food pro- 
perties of the milk are injured by sterilisation if carried 
to a temperature of 200 degrees? — I think it would if 
carried to 200 degrees. I think pasteurisation does not 
diminish the food properties of the milk, but sterilisa- 
tion, which includes boiling, would. 

6344. Does pasteurisation ensure pure milk? — The 
.after-handling may contaminate the milk. 

6345. Would sterilised milk also be subject to the 
same danger? — Yes, it could receive its quota of 
diseased germs just the same. 

6346. Lady Everard. — Is it not a fact that milk 
sterilised or pasteurised is more liable to infection than 
untreated milk? — In so far as you have destroyed all 
the other unfriendly bacilli in the milk, you have a 
clear field for any new bacilli. 

6347. Mr. Wilson. — Do not the lactic acid bacteria 
protect the milk from putrefaction? — To begin with, 
you have a certain number of bacteria in the milk; 
after a little time there are fewer, but after another 
term there is an increase again, showing that in milk 
there is at first some sterilisation quality. 

6848. The ordinary fresh milk sours before it 
putrefies. 1 would like to put to you the same question 
I put to Professor MeWeeney in Dublin. I have here 
figures taken from the annual Medical Report of 
Copenhagen for 1901. They show that twenty-six out 
of one hundred and five samples of pasteurised whole 
milk contained upwards of a million bacteria per c.c., 
and that these consisted chiefly not of lactic acid 
bacteria, but of the bacteria of putrefaction, and the 
conclusion arrived at was that there are serious doubts 
as to whether it is advisable to endeavour to obtain 
general pasteurisation of market milk. Would that not 
induce you to qualify your proposition of universal 
sterilisation? — I would certainly qualify it; but what 
I have said is that it is possible to contaminate the 
milk after sterilisation. 1 quite recognise the fact that 
if sterilised milk contained a million bacteria per c.c. 
that is rather in excess of what is desirable, but 
I was going on to say that that, in my opinion, was 
not the best way of procuring a pure supply of milk. 
The third method I would recommend is the obligation 
on the part of every local authority to appoint a 
veterinary inspector under the supervision of the Local 
Government Board's Veterinary Inspectors, and a 
super-supervising Local Government Medical Inspector 
to interpret facts and help the Medical Officers of 
Health. I think it is beyond what might be expected 
of ordinary human nature, that an official appointed 
by men who themselves are concerned in the dairy 
trade, will act against the interest of the persons who 
have given him their patronage. Therefore, I think 
it is not fair to expect outside areas to have such 
impartial and such judicious veterinary inspectors as 
that they will bring to the court men on whom they 
are dependent for their daily bread; but if, over the 
local dairy inspector, there was a supervising authority 
who might come down on him at any time, it will be 
felt by his patrons that he must carry out his duties, 
and that secures a clean milk supply for the consumer 
authority over the whole country at one time. 

6349. That view has been represented to the Com- 
mission by other witnesses as well as yourself, and it 
seems to be the generally received opinion that it is 
undesirable to expect a professional man, living in the 
district and depending on local patronage and support, 
to bring up people under whom he earns his livelihood 
before the magistrates? — I quite agree. 

6350. And for that reason you think there should 
be some supervising central authority who should over- 
look the administration of the officials appointed by 
the local authority? — Yes. I think that is absolutely 
necessary. I may refer before I finish to the question 
of dirty milk. 

6351. We would like to have your views? — Now I 
want to say a word or two with regard to dirty milk, 
and to make this point, that it is not only objection- 
able from a sentimental point of view, but from the 
hygienic point of view. I suppose your attention has 
already been drawn to a report of the London County 
Gouncil on non-tubcrcular mortality amongst guinea 
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pigs. The question arose through the bacteriologists 
finding, in their endeavour to detect tubercular milk 
by the inoculation of the sediment into the guinea 
pigs, that a great many guinea pigs died before twenty- 
eight days, and this raised the question as to what 
was the cause of this non-tubercular mortality amongst 
guinea pigs, and they asked the Lister Institute to 
go into the question, and they found that out of 9,016 
guinea pigs 3,069, or roughly one-third, died before 
twenty-eight days of some non-tubercular disease. 

The cause of death was found to be bacilli, evidently 
introduced with the milk sediment into the guinea 
pigs, and also bacteria, in the organs of these guinea, 
pigs, that had not been introduced with the milk, but 
had actually formerly been found in the guinea pigs’ 
intestines, and were supposed to be innocuous. 

Evidently what had happened was that resistance w’as 
so lowered in the body proper that it allowed the 
invasion from the intestines of what was supposed to 
be harmless bacilli, which actual! y produced the death 
of the guinea pig. Dirty milk may produce such a 
lowering of the vital resistance as to give an opportunity 
of poisoning from the intestines, or from bacteria 
already stored up in the glands of the organism. I invite 
your attention to the fact that given a certain number of 
bacteria — that is if they become excessive and of a 
certain class — you have immediately diarrhcea set up, 
and an opportunity given for the bacteria of the dirty 
milk to invade the debilitated system, so that I want 
to enter a very warm plea against dirty milk, and to 
say that it is not to be regarded from the point of 
view of sentiment only, but of health. 

6352. As a source of danger? — Yes, a source of great 
danger. Perhaps you will have something to ask Pro- 
fessor Symmers, our Bacteriologist, with regard to his 
views on dirty milk. I have had no conversation with 
him, but I invite your attention to his analysis for 
the year 1910 in our Medical Officer’s report for that 
year. You will see that the number of bacilli found 
in Belfast milk is as low as 9,000 per c.c., and goes 
up to 14,000,000 per c.c., and I invite you to think 
what that means. I just want to raise the question 
finally of the standard of cleanliness, and I think that 
that standard should not be a question of the apparent 
dirt in milk or the minimum amount of dirt, but a 
question of the number of bacteria. Of course, I sug- 
gest it is open to any Medical Officer of Health to say 
that any milk containing a certain number of bacteria . 
is unfit for human food, but I think the law should define 
what is the minimum that should be allowed. That varies 
very much. Some authorities put it at 30,000 bacteria 
per c.c., but when it comes to be a question of 1,000,000 
I think it is obviously beyond the danger point, and 
when it is 14,000,000 it is only to be described as 
appalling. I also want to put in another point with 
regard to dirt in milk. I have spoken of dirt in milk 
as one of the causes of lowered vitality, but there 
is a source of danger in the dirt of milk in so far as 
the conveying of phthisis from the manure by the 
cow is concerned, and I draw your attention to a paper 
read by Dr. E. C. Schroeder, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, in which he showed that 
about 40 per cent, of cattle apparently healthy, and 
known to be tuberculous only because they had 
re-acted with tuberculin, intermittently passed 
tubercle bacilli with their fseees. When the number 
of such cattle was kept under continued observation, 
the percentage that expelled tubercle bacilli per 
rectum was found to be double in eighteen months, 
and both the frequency with which the bacilli 
occurred and the number found in the individual 
animals also showed an increase. Among twelve 
cows, bacilli in the feces were first found in five, but 
before the end of two years the number had risen to 
ten. The proof that the acid-fast bacilli, demonstrated 
by microscopic examination, actually were tubercle 
bacilli was established by (1) produeting fatal 
generalised tuberculosis in guinea pigs inoculated with 
the feces ; (2) causing fatal generalised tuberculosis 
in hogs by feeding them on the feces, and (3) causing 
fatal generalised tuberculosis in hogs and guinea pigs 
by inoculating them with milk soiled with small 
quantities of such feces, and with butter made from 
such soiled milk. Pure cultures of tubercle bacilli 
isolated from the infected guinea pigs caused fatal 
tuberculosis in cattle in subcutaneous inoculation. 

Dr. Schroeder further observed that with rare excep- 
tions commercial milk could be shown on examination 
to be contaminated with cows’ feces, and concluded 
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that considering the wide prevalence of tuberculosis 
amongst cattle, the presence of ftecal material in 
milk was frequently associated with the presence of 
the virulent tubercle bacilli. Cream and butter were 
also exposed to this danger. 

6353. Mr. O’Brien. — D id the 40 per cent, of 
cattle also pass the tubercle bacilli through the udder? 
— No, not necessarily. 

6354. Mr. Wilson. — You do not suggest that 40 
per cent, of re-acting animals excrete bacilli? — Oh 
no, and I am quite convinced of this, that there are 
tuberculous animals that don’t convey bacilli through 
their milk. 

6355. Mr. O’Brien. — But in that case they may be 
excreting it through the feeces? — Yes, that is the 
point. 

6356. Lady Everaud. — Do you happen to know if 
the milk coming into Belfast from the country dis- 
tricts is inspected at the stations? — It is. 

6357. And has it ever been condemned because it 
had been discovered as dirty milk? — Not for being 
merely dirty milk. 

6358. It is your opinion that it would be advisable 
to have a Veterinary Surgeon appointed by the Local 
Government Board or a central body in Dublin who 
would supervise the local Veterinary Surgeons? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6359. Evidence has been given to us that it would 
be better to have the Veterinary Surgeons appointed 
by a Central Authority — whole-time officers ? — That 
would be better. I was assuming that each district 
would appoint a Veterinary Surgeon for itself to be 
supervised by a Local Government Board Inspector. 

6360. I do not see how the local Veterinary Inspector 
would be more independent in that position, because 
he would have to prosecute those who appointed him? 
— But he would have the excuse that the Local 
Government Board might dismiss him if he did not 
carry out the duties of his position. 

6361. These Councils give such small salaries to the 
Veterinary Inspectors, that would it not be much better, 
say, to have one for a county, and let him be a whole- 
time servant? — Yes, that would be very practical, 
because the Councils could combine together to 
appoint one officer. 

6362. He could be appointed by the Central Autho- 
rity? — Yes, by the County Council. 

6363. No, not the County Council, but the Local 
■ Government Board or the Department of Agriculture, 

whichever would be the Central Authority. — Would 
there be no conflict between the Local Authority who 
pay and the. Local Government Board who appoint? 
Would you suggest that they should pay part of his 
salary? 

6364. Yes. — I think that would be most advisable. 

6365. Did you know that the milk in New York is 
standardised? — Yes. 

6366. Would you recommend that? — I think it 
Would be altogether too complicated, and not worth 
while. 

6367. Certified milk is allowed to contain 30,000 

bacteria per c.e., and inspected milk not more than 
100,000 per c.c. bacteria? — Yes. I feei from the 

administrative standpoint that it would dc the very 
thing that we have just been feeling is an objection- 
able circumstance — it would raise the price of milk, 
I am afraid. The more complicated you make the 
administration, I am afraid, the dearer the milk will 
become. 

6368. Are there many goats kept in Belfast? — I 
think there are a few. 

6369. What is your opinion of goat's milk? — I think 
there is no more healthy milk probably than goats’ 
milk. It seems to have even a greater degree of 
sterilisation than cows’ milk, and it is practically free 
from tuberculosis. I do not know that any goat killed 
in the abattoir has ever been condemned for tuber- 
culosis. 

6370. You say that in Belfast dried milk is more 
expensive than whole milk? — Yes. Condensed milk is 
cheaper. 

6371. What is the process of dried milk used — is it 
the “ Hatmakers ’ ” process? — I am not acquainted 
with the Hatmakers’ process. 

6372. It is also made in Cork? — I was not aware of 
that. 

6373. Mr. Wilson. — Do you agree with me that 
the most dangerous element in the whole dairy trade 
is tho clinically diseased udder? — I quite agree. 


6374. And the next most dangerous item is the 
clinically and obviously tuberculous beast for sale 
excreting bacilli? — Yes. 

6375. That these are the two most dangerous 
elements in the whole trade? — Yes. 

6376. And if we can by any manner of means elimi- 
nate these animals we shall be reducing the risk of 
the dairy trade to the public health very largely?—! 
agree. 

6377. The evidence we have got before us has gone 
to suggest that the number of such animals is smaller 
in Ireland than in England? — That is as regards animals 
obviously diseased; but if you take into account tho 
animals that are not obviously diseased, I do not know 
that we are less exposed to that danger in Ireland than 
in England. 

6378. We have had a large body of evidence that 
there is much less incidence of tuberculosis in Ireland 
than across the Channel, and the Belfast evidence has 
helped to prove that that is so, because the bacterio- 
logical tests have failed to find bacilli iu the market 
milk? — That is so. I think that in the Medical Officer’s 
Report there is only one case, but at the same time 
you must remember that in such an enormous number 
of other bacteria they might nob be detected. It is 
like looking for a needle in a bottle of straw. 

6379. The bottle of straw produced four or five per 
cent, of affected samples in Manchester? — Yes. 

63S0. The evidence is that relatively there is less 
clinical tuberculosis in Ireland than in England, and 
the parallel evidence of Belfast tends in tho same 
direction? — That there are less tuberculous animals? 

6381. Yes. If we could devise a method by which 
we would be certain that a clinically diseased 
animal, about which there is no doubt whatever, is 
not contributing to the milk supply, that would be a 
piece of very good work — that is to say, that we want 
an inspection system sufficiently careful in order to 
be quite positive that there are no clinically diseased 
animals contributing to the milk supply? — That would 
be desirable. 

6382. We cannot say that at the present time?— I 
do not think so. 

6383. I would go a little further than the legal 
Order so far as the tuberculous udder is concerned. 
In order to eliminate the tuberculous udder it is 
right that the private owner should come under the 
Order? — Yes. 

6384. Are there any figures about the number of 
tuberculous udders that have been actually discovered 
in the Belfast area? — Mr. Jordan, the Veterinary 
Inspector, will give you evidence on that point, and 
that one case that was given by Professor Symmers 
was discovered through his activity. With regard to 
the dairy trade as a whole, there is a tendency to 
accuse the dairy farmer of being the criminal, whereas 
the other stages in the process of handling are possibly 
quite as much to blame for the condition of the milk 
when it reaches the consumer. 

6385. It has been said that in England practically 
60 per cent, of the contamination of the milk was due 
to the contamination along the road and in the rooms 
and houses of the consumers? — It must be said that 
the greater the distance between the udder and tho 
consumer, the greater the amount of contamination. 
I would like to observe that judging from the, amount 
of tuberculous animals that are slaughtered at the 
abattoir — of course there are not many — about -5 per 
cent, of the animals are found to be tuberculous; but 
I find that mainly these animals have been cattle that 
had been reared in the house, and although tuber- 
culosis is found in bullocks reared entirely in the 
open, the longer the animal is reared in the house the 
more likely is it to be tuberculous. 

6386. With regard to the standard of bacteria as to 
the maximum limit, the principal danger that you 
would want to get out is the faecal contamination?— 
Yes. 

6387. You do not object to the ordinary lactic 
acid bacilli? — Metchnikoff has advised us to use them 
even if we had pure milk. 

6388. Would it not be a more feasible standard, 
and one which would reach the desired object more 
promptly, to take the germs of putrefaction into 
account? — Yes. 

6389. Manurial contamination? That would be a 
very good thing. I put it that the number of the- 
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bacteria should be the standard of cleanliness? — I 
quite agree that the nature of the bacteria should also 
be taken into account. 

6390. Would it be possible in this country if we 
also had a temperature standard_in the milk? — Yes, 
because that influences the number of bacteria. 

6391. The two go together? — Yes, and also the time 
of taking your sample is important. 

6392. Mr. O’Brien. — Can you tell me the price of 
milk in Belfast? — I understand the sterilised milk 
varies in 'the summer and winter, and that it is as 
high as 4d. a quart. I know that at present there 
is other milk being sold at 3d. a quart in Belfast. 
Pasteurised milk is dearer on account of the greater 
amount of handling it requires than the non-pas- 
teurised milk. 

6398. What is the price of separated milk — is it 
brought into Belfast at all? — Yes, it could be bought 
from certain creameries, and it is also canned. I think 
it is about a penny a pint. 

6394. The separated milk in my own county (Lime- 
rick) is charged at one penny a gallon? — Thrown 
away. 

6395. It is valued at that for farm purposes. I am 
talking not of skimmed milk but of separated milk — the 
separated milk from the creamery where it is done by 
centrifugal force? — I was speaking of skimmed milk 
really. 

6896. There is a good deal of fat left in the skimmed 
milk? — Yes, but it is not very high. 

6(397. And in the separated milk all the fat is 
removed — in the creamery separated milk? — I do not 
know much about that. 

6398. You do not know that it is sold? — I am not 

6399. Is the condensed milk sold tinned whole 
milk? — No, but there is a “ Calf ” brand said to be 
condensed whole milk. 

6400. Most of the tins of condensed milk that you 
use about here, are they labelled as condensed 
separated milk or as condensed milk? — I do not know 
that they are. They are called condensed milk. 

6401. What price is paid for it? — I am not quite 
sure of what the price would be. I think Mr. Eng- 
lish will be able to tell you about that. 

6402. Do they use much oatmeal porridge here? — I 
find that in proportion as the inhabitants become 
accustomed to town living they do not use it. 

6403. It is used in the country? — Yes, very largely, 
and also in the town. You must have a porridge 
stomach in order to take porridge. What I mean by 
that is that when children are reared from early 
infancy on concentrated food, such as meat, their 
stomach is not so large as in the case of persons whose 
stomachs have been enlarged by the use of potatoes 
and porridge 

6404. The Chairman. — It is a question of space? — 
Yes. 

6405. Mr. O’Brien.— Y ou believe in the value of 
oatmeal porridge as a food? — Yes, nest to milk. 

6406. And for grown-up children — I am not speaking 
of infants — and for poor people porridge, with some 
of the cheaper forms of milk, such as skim milk or 
separated milk, it would be a healthy and cheap form 
of food? — Yes. If the infants used milk up to nine 
months old, and after that some form of starchy food. 

6407. Do you find that the use of oatmeal porridge 
is apt to be dying out? — In the towns it is. 

6408. You were talking about the dirt in milk. Have 
you much diarrhoea in Belfast in the summer? — We 
have tremendous epidemics of it. 

6409. And do you put that down mainly to dirty 
milk? — Yes, and to sour milk too. 

6410. That also has the effect of giving them 
diarrhoea? — Yes. 


6411. We had evidence given by a lady doctor in 
Dublin, who works in a very poor district, and who 
stated that the infantile diarrhoea, in her opinion, was 
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due, not so much to the dirty milk, as to the dirt 
that was picked up by the infants playing about the 
street in the summer, and some dust getting into the 
house in the summer — would you agree with that? — It 
would be an element; but one has to consider that in 
the case of infants under a year old they do not pick 
up dirt in the street. They are fed practically on 
milk. One has also to consider the way in which the 
poorer people house their milk. In some cases the 
window of the scullery, where the milk is kept, over- 
looks an ashpit, from which contamination would arise. 
I think that is one of the main sources of danger. 

6412. In my own particular district down in 
Limerick, the houses put up under the Labourers Act 
have their larder looking out on the pigsty, but that 
is done under Local Government Board supervision, 
and I suppose it must be alright. Have you heard 
anything of Mr. Falls, who is experimenting with 
regard to the process of dealing with milk in order 
to keep it for a long time. It is the same process, I 
think, or practically the same, as that used in the 
Vacca milk. In Mr. Falls’ process I gather that the 
fat globules in the milk do not join together and rise, 
and therefore the fat remains all through the milk, and 
it is treated in such a way that it will keep for a very 
long time. Some of this milk went to the Argentine 
and back again and was fit for jise, and four days 
after opening a bottle the milk was good? — I do not 
know anything of that process. 

6413. You would recognise the value of being able 
to keep the milk fit for use for a long time as being 
one of its advantages for poor people? — Yes. 

6414. If you got a milk that would keep for two or 
three days it would very much affect the question of 
the supply of milk for poor people — if you could keep 
it in bottles? — Yes. 

6415. A great deal of the present danger from milk 
in the very poor districts is that the people get their 
supply, perhaps, in the morning — a halfpennyworth to 
colour the tea in the evening. It is kept in a room 
with every sort of germs about in an open, and probablv 
dirty, vessel. If you could get a milk that you could 
keep in quart bottles, two or three times a week, and 
which would be more likely to be kept closed, there 
would be less danger of infection? — Yes. A good deal 
could be done if the ideas which have been brought 
forward at this Commission with regard to cleanliness- 
of the milk supply could be brought into the people’s 
minds in such a way as to induce them to work against 
the contamination of the milk supply. 

6416. I suppose you recognise that the education of' 
the people is really a better preventive than almost 
anything else? — Yes. 

6417. If you got people to recognise that dirty milk 
is poison, that to be dirty generally is very dangerous 
to health, and that milk is a very valuable food, and 
things of that sort, which are rather rudimentary, vou 
would have eliminated a lot of the trouble?— Yes 

6418. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— With regard to the 

dirt, what does it mainly consist of?— Of bacilli of 
various kinds— of particles of manure and bits of hav 
and straw. • 


• r nuns oe strained', 

before it is sold to the purchaser?— Yes. The obvious- 
contamination should be removed, but that is not 
sufficient-. It might contain injurious bacteria unless- 
one filtered it through a filter. 

642°. In your opinion a good deal of summer 
diarrhoea is due to impure, dirty, or fermented milk?— 


1 Hl <u- mine should be cooled down 
after milking, so as to prolong the time before the 
fei mentation commences?— Yes, and the cooler it is- 
kept the purer it will remain. 

Y ® 422 - You . think it injurious to use preservatives?— 

‘ h - 

The Chairman.— Thank you very much, Dr. Trimble 
ioi your very important and interesting evidence. 


Dr. H. W. Bailie examined. 


6423. The Chairman. — You are 
dent of Health in Belfast? — I am. 

6424. Do you hold anv public 
that?— No. 


Medical 

position 


Superinten- 
other than 


cioc' 4 re yo V en g?g ed i» private practice?— No, sir. 
642 b. Your time is exclusively devoted to public 
health in Belfast?— Yes. 1 


6427. Is it your opinion that the milk supply is a. 
matter of extreme importance from the public health 
point ot view? — It is of extreme importance, certainly.. 


6428. Do you consider that the conditions under 
winch milk is supplied at the present time are abso- 
lutely ideal? — I do not. 


2 E 
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6429. You think it could be considerably improved? 
— Very considerably, indeed. 

6430. I take it that you have no authority to proceed 
outside the city area for the purpose of making^ any 
inspection in connection with the city supply? — None, 
except in case of infectious disease. 

6431. And then only under a magistrate’s order? — 
Yes. I may say that we have made visits to the 
country, and have been allowed to make inspections. 

6432. But you had no right to enforce the inspection 
if it was objected to? — No. 

6433. Do you think it is desirable that the power 
should be conferred? — Yes. 

6434. Do you think it is any unfair competition that 
dairy-keepers in the city, where the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order is strictly "enforced, should compete with 
other dairy-keepers in outside districts where the 
Order is not in force? — Yes, I think so. 

6435. And you would be in favour of a uniform 
application of the Order? — Yes. 

6436. Are you in favour of licensing? — Ses, I 
advocated that in my Report for 1907. 

6437. And you would make it a condition of 
licensing, that a person making an application should 
be one whose character should bear investigation, and 
whose premises would be in a suitable condition to 
keep cows in a healthy condition? — Yes. 

6438. And you would withdraw the licence, I take 
it, from a person who was persistently evading the 
regulations? — Yes, I think the licence should be 
granted for one year only. 

6439. Subject to renewal? — Yes. 

6440. And that the local authority should have the 
right to refuse granting a licence if the applicant was 
unsuitable? — Quite so. 

6441. Of course, it is not part of your duty to make 
any inspection of the premises in which cows are 
kept? — Well, I have done that up to the present. 

6442. You have made inspections? — Yes, frequently. 
■Of course, we have a Veterinarian. 

6443. I rather thought it would be confined to him 
or to the Dairy Inspector; but you yourself have made 
inspections ? — Y es . 

6444. Do you find that the purveyors of milk in the 
•city area are willing to conform with the regulations, 
and are anxious to assist you in the carrying out of 
the recommendations you suggest? — Generally they do. 

6445. Taking them as a body they are reasonable 
from that point of view? — Yes. 

6446. With regard to the inspection of milk-shops, 
does that come under your purview? — Yes. 

6447. Do you think that the conditions under which 
milk is sold are conducive to the public health, and to 
the proper keeping of milk, and supplying it in a 
pure and hygienic condition? — I think the conditions 
under which milk is supplied in Belfast reach a high 
standard. Large numbers have been removed from 
the list owing to their not conforming to our regula- 
tions, or on account of the premises being unsuitable. 

6448. Have you sometimes refused to register 
premises that you believed to be unsuitable? — No, you 
must register first and take your proceedings after- 
wards. That is one of the faults I have to find with 
the Order. 

6449. You must register indiscriminately any person 
who makes application, whether his premises are suit- 
able or not? — Yes, and you have got to worry over 
all the defects you find afterwards, whereas if he is 
licensed you would examine the premises first, and 
if not suitable give no licence. If he promises to 
conform with our recommendations he will get an 
adjournment from the Court. 

6450. The administrative authorities do not always 
enforce the Order rigidly?— Yes. I think that in 
Belfast we enforce it as strictly as we can. 

6451. I mean the Courts? — Well, I think if they 
were a little more severe it might be better for us. 

6452. You do not think that they seem to realise 
the importance of the efforts made by the Local Autho- 
rity to ensure the fulfilment of the conditions under 
the Order? — I think they do; but when you bring a case 
to Court there are many conditions put forward. There 
are always two sides, of course. 

6453. And then the good nature of the authorities is 
imposed on in some instances and time is given, and 

the administration is considerably impeded? Well 

from time to time that occurs. 


6454. Under what conditions have you prosecuted 
the occupiers of these stores before the magistrates— 
for breaches of what conditions? — We have prosecuted 
them for dirty byres. 

6455. You are dealing with the cow -keepers? — Yes. 

6456. Are there not some purveyors of milk who do 

not keep cows at all? — Yes. Our prosecutions are 

where we find the milk uncovered and particles floating 
in the milk. 

6457. Do you ever prosecute for storing the milk in 
unsuitable places? — We notice them of that; and they 
make alterations to satisfy us. 

6458. So that it is only necessary to point out tq 
these people that a prosecution would ensue if they 
did not carry out your recommendations? — Yes. 

6459. That is your evidence? — Yes, sir. 

6460. Have prosecutions been instituted by your 
body for want of cleanliness on the part of persons 
engaged in the milk trade — for dirty hands, for 
instance? — Yes. 

6461. What sort of penalties do you get imposed in 
these cases? — 5/- or 10/-. 

6462. That seems to be a fairly considerable fine for 
an ordinary working man — that seems to be fairly 
drastic? — I think probably if the magistrates were 
more severe we would not have so much trouble with 
these people. 

6463. You would not have so many prosecutions? — 
I think not. 

6464. Is it due to the careless habits of the 
attendants themselves or want of proper supervision on 
the part of the cow-keepers? — Are we dealing with the 
town byres? 

6465. Yes. — Well, I think it is want of supervision 
on the part of the owners, because, as a rule, they 
are supervising the work themselves. We do not have 
many of these eases in the city. The city milk is 
clean. 

6466. You think the milk produced in the city itself 
is produced under conditions that are more cleanly 
and healthy than the milk that is brought in by rail?— 
I am quite sure on that point. 

6467. Is any inspection made by your Inspector of 
the milk sent in from the country districts? — Yes. 
We see the sort of milk that comes in, but we are 
practically powerless unless the milk is delivered inside 
the city. 

6468. I mean when it is delivered inside the city— 
what steps are taken to see whether it is cleanly" or 
otherwise? — There is a defect in this Order, because 
the milk is already sold, and unless it is exposed for 
sale we are powerless. With regard to the dirt part, 
we are powerless. 

6469. So that if, in the ordinary course of his duty, 
your Inspector found that the vessels in which the 
milk was supplied were in a dirty condition, 
he would have no opportunity of prosecuting for that 
alone? — None whatever. I have seen milk myself in a 
condition that I highly disapproved of, and yet we 
were powerless to do anything. 

6470. Do you not think that that is a condition that 
should be improved? — I think that if in Article 13 of 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order the word “ protect ” 
was used instead of the word “ prevent ” in line three, 
so as to read — " Protect the milk from any infection 
or contamination,” we could proceed against the con- 
signor of the dirty milk. 

6471. Whereas at the present time, no matter how 
dirty the milk is, you feel you have no power? — That 
is so. 

6472. Have you ever notified to a Local Authority 
where such milk as that would be sent from, that you 
had discovered that the milk which was being sent 
into your eity and raised under their supervision — if 
they had any — was in an unclean condition? — I am 
not quite certain that we have notified an Authority, 
but we have notified the person from whom the milk 
came. 

6473. With what result? — Practically none.- 

6474. Did they defy you? — I would not say that, 
but by and by when we take a sample we find it again 
wrong. 

6475. You had no practical results as far as the 
improvement of the milk was concerned? — Practically 
none. 

6476. We have already had evidence from Dr. 
Thomson and Dr. Trimble with regard to a milk 
supply being a source of infection, and it is unneces- 
sary to bring you over that ground again. Are you 
in favour of having all persons connected with the 
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vending of milk subjected to the Widal test for the 
purpose of ascertaining if they are typhoid carriers? — 
I would not. go quite so far as that. 

6477. Do you think it is an unreasonable imposition 
to put on the people in the earning of their livelihood? 
— I think we are scarcely far enough advanced for 
that. I think it would be resented severely. 

6478. Is your faith in the test not absolutely fixed, 
or do you think its application would be subjecting 
these people to an unnecessary inconvenience? — From 
my own experience in the city, we have had only about 
one small outbreak for each year for four or five years, 
and on taking steps to prevent the milk coming in 
we stopped the disease, and the point is whether it 
would be good policy to subject all these people to 
the test for the sake of an occasional case like that. 
Of course, it would be all the better if it could be 
done 

6479. Of course, the other aspect of the question is 
that valuable lives may be lost in consequence of the 
neglect? — I would not object to it, but I would not 
advocate it strongly. 

6480. Do you think it would lead to a restriction of 
the supply? — I would be afraid it would. 

6481. You think you can only proceed at the rate 
of speed public opinion would justify at the moment? 
— That is so. 

6482. You can scarcely aim at ideal things in the 
first instance? — I think you must educate public 
opinion. 

6488. You are in favour, I see, from the summary 
of your evidence, of compulsory cooling of the milk as 
soon as it leaves the cow, to about 40 or 50 degrees 
Fahr., in order to prevent bacterial growth? — Y'es. 
That would prevent the multiplication of the bacteria 
to a considerable extent, and prevent the milk sourin<>. 
I notice in the country that it is a common thing to 
keep the milk from the evening before to the next 
morning and send it down in that way, and when they 
do not cool the milk there is uo doubt there must be 
an immense multiplication of the bacteria. 

6484. Has your attention been directed to tuber- 
culous cows by the Inspector? — Yes, in a few 
instances. 


6485. On a couple of occasions you have had the 
animals slaughtered ? — Yes. 

6486. Of course, there are some cows that are 
obviously diseased, but there are other cases which 
are doubtful and problematical. What steps are taken 
with regard to these cases — do you ask the owners to 
have the animals subjected to the tuberculin test? — 
Yes. 

6487. And do you find it is objected to by the owner? 
— In some cases, but not in very many. 

6488. What results have you “had from the applica- 
tion of the test? — Tubercle, has been found on several 
occasions. 

6489. What became of the animals?— We had them 
slaughtered. 

6490. Your Public Health Committee never hesitates 
to slaughter an animal as soon as it is certified to be 
suffering from tuberculosis by the Inspector? — No. 

6491. Do you find owners of cows willing to co- 
operate with you in the elimination of tuberctilous cows 
from herds?— They are generally willing to co-operate. 

6492. With regard to compensation, what do vou 
do? — We compensate the owners. 


6493. Are you of opinion that the same regulations 
which govern the production and sale of milk should 
also apply to milk products?— I am. 

6494. And you would subject people who were 

engaged in this branch of the trade to the same 
restrictions that you would impose on milk vendors?— 
yuite so, because I cannot see that there is anythine 
^ bl 'ttermilk conveying disease The churning 

I S nST'TS rS. 1 ' 11 tte Besides th«t° 

d ' ihe P'OP 1 ' who malm butter and 

do not sell the milk are very eareiul where they store 
the milk. I have seen it in bedrooms and in kitchens. 

6495. And in all sorts of unsuitable places? Yes. 

6496. Except in the two cases to which reference has 
already been made by previous witnesses, have you 
ever traced an outbreak of infectious disease to the 
milk supply from outside areas?— I presume one of 
those you were told about was the 1906 case. 

6497. One was in reference to diphtheria?— There 

(m“£i b ;“y.°' ‘ ,Ph0i<i “ «— 
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6498. Were you satisfied that the milk supply in that 
particular case was the source of infection? — It was 
finally discovered that the milk had been infected by 
a typhoid carrier, and strange to say, she was con- 
nected with a creamery previous to this, and the same 
thing occurred 

6499. Mr. Wilson. — That was Mrs. Bums? — Yes. 

6500. The Chairman. — When this typhoid carrier was 
discovered, did the owner dismiss her from his service 
— the milk supply was stopped by you? — I was not in 
office then. 

6501. But by whatever Public Health officer was 
acting at the time? — Yes. I think things had gone so 
far that the owner of the dairy had interviews with 
the Public Health Committee, and it was settled 
amicably in that way. 

6502. You really had no legal power to forbid the 
sale of milk, but the owner of the dairy yard recog- 
nised that if he got into conflict with the Public Health 
Authority it would not do him any good? — Yes. Under 
the Infectious Diseases Prevention Act, sec. 4, there 
would be power to take action, but in this case there 
could be no person found connected with the dairy who 
was ill, and there had been a doctor attending the” dairy 
hands and he found no typhoid The cause of the 
infection was discovered accidentally. The members 
of the Public Health Committee suspected the house 
where the milker lived, and examination was made and 
something was discovered. 

6503. Did that man abandon the trade or take it 
up again? — I think he abandoned the trade altogether, 
as far as I know. 

6504. Of course, that is one of the sources of danger 
— that restrictions in the trade may compel people to- 
abandon it altogether, and thereby decrease the supply? - 
—Yes. If there was thorough cleanliness at the source 
of supply, and inspection of the dairy hands and of 
the cattle from time to time by the dairy inspector^ 
that would be a very good means of protection. 

6505. Can you say whether the children of the 
working classes in Belfast get as much milk as is 
necessary for their proper development? — I am afraid 
in many instances they do not. I know, as a matter 
of fact, that very many of them do not get it, and 
that condensed milk is used. They say themselves 
that they are too poor to buy milk; but it would be 

■ to buy pure milk in small quantities than to 


better 

use this other milk. 

6506. I believe condensed milk is not more 
economical to buy in reality than the ordinary milk? — 
I think it would be found less, but unfortunately a, 
large number of the poorer people do not take a 
constant supply. They buy a halfpennyworth, and 
that has to do for the day. Probably, when they' are 
better educated, they will spend more money on milk. 

6007. Is it a question of price, or the want of appre- 
ciation of the food value of milk, that prevents the 
parents from getting a sufficient supply'? — In manv 
cases ! think it is want of appreciation” of the value 
of milk. 

6008. So, in reality, an educational movement needs 
to be started in order to show the parents that if their 
children are to grow up strong and healthy they must 

ir lady Health Visitors- 


give them more milk? 
do that work. 

—That’ if so ^ CaUDOt reach the entire Population? 

h P SS'in n Z,,. de ffi l0Pment ° f - their work ™dd be 

heiptui to your officers in carrying out this idea?— Yes. 
L ,. 6511 .- Lady Ever Aim.— How many cow-keepers ar* 
1 A L )ty ° f Belfast? — About two hundred. 


there 


cr 1t) ii, - uwu nuuurea. 

bou. And how many milk-shops, independent of the 

T^i? p T?;r Bet ''ir n , 1 ,60( ! and 1 - 800 ’ 1 sh ouid =av. 

• 6 i." t ,' e mi k for the hospitals in Belfast 

mripected? Yes, and samples ,r e taken from time to 

6514. And it ii 


„ -* «“»% good milk? — Xes, usually. 

6al5 Do jon know anything about dried milk?_r 
to ™ l “° w ”>«■* «6?ut it. I do not think it is used 
to any extent in the city. 

bv 6 mfi Wr mil ew at come V n from outside Belfast 
ft y ?-Yes inspected — are samples taken of 

deS Where ? At the railway stations, in course of 


6518. And if the cans are dirty what is done?— We 
fr!,o Pr m Ca y 110 p , ower t0 do anything. 

miUM; y ° U take i a San ? le and find that ^e 

milk is dirty, you can do nothing? — We miaht eon 
demn the milk as unfit for food, and if it did not turn 
out to be what it looked like there would be trouble 
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6520. The Chairman. — You would have to satisfy a 
tribunal that it was a source of danger?— Yes, and 
that is why I recommend a change in the 13th Article 
of the Order. 

6521. Lady Everard. — In Dublin evidence was 
brought before us that milk was kept in cans in the 
house, apart from the shop, and that samples were 
refused to the Inspector? — If it was a milk-shop, and 
the milk was for sale, I do not see what was to 
prevent the Inspector getting a sample. 

6522. You could not go into a back room apart from 
the shop. 

6523. The Chairman. — What Lady Everard wants to 
know from you is this — in the event of a milk-shop 
having milk stored in a place independent of the shop, 
the vendor can allege that the milk in that particular 
place is not for sale, and refuse to give any sample? — I 
think they could do that. 

6524. Has it ever occurred here? — No. 

6525. We were told that it occurred in Dublin, and 
that the officer was persistently refused when she 
applied for a sample of milk for analysis; and that she 
subsequently saw come out of the shop some children 
who had been supplied with milk from some apartment 
in the house other than the shop; and that when she 
afterwards went in they told her they had no milk 
for sale, and the law was defeated in that way. No 
similar experience has arisen in Belfast? — No. 

6526. Lady Everard. — Is it .your experience that 
the outside dairies supplying Belfast are registered, 
to the best of your belief?— They are not. 

6527. Can you not inform the Local Authority that 
they are not registered? — We have done so from time 
to time, but you see the question is a very delicate 
one, and we want to work in harmony with the outside 
people if we can. 

6528. The dairyman is liable to a fine if he is not 
registered? — Yes, but I have no recollection of seeing 
any fines for that. The difficulty is that if we brought 
this ease under the notice of the Local Authority we 
would be exposing our own Inspector, and probably he 
would not be allowed into the dairies in the district. 

6529. We have evidence that your Inspector does 
go outside the city area? — Our Inspector has gone out 
from time to time, and in the early years, say three 
or four years ago, he was allowed to inspect 
practically all the dairies. After the Local Authorities 
appointed their own Inspector they seemed to resent 
our inspection, and then it became very difficult, and 
we felt that if we gave the names and addresses of 
the people who did not register he would be badly 
received when he went out again. However, as a 
matter of fact, we did give cases to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that we were not- satisfied with. They 
wrote to the Local Authority. 

6530. Was any action taken? — Well, it was promised 
that they would be more careful in the future. 

6531. The milk purveyors in Belfast, do they keep 
a book containing the names and addresses of the 
different places that they receive their milk from?— 
We have not asked for that. 

6532. They are bound under Article 31 of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — I know that. 

6533. Mr. Wilson. — In your experience, do you 
think there has been any change in the volume of 
milk sold in the streets of Belfast — has it increased or 
lessened? — Well, in my opinion, it must have 
increased, because there is no want of milk in Belfast. 

6534. You have heard no complaints? — Except that 
I heard from a wholesale gentleman that he could do 
with more milk if he got it. That was the first I heard 
of it. 


6535. You do not think that there is any reductio 
due to the enforcement of the Order?— No. Anothe 
point is that if the outside authorities would work i 
harmony with us, and allow us to inspect thei 
dames, they could assist us. In fact, an inspector i 
the country told me that it would strem-then hi 
hands. 

6536 In England this right of outside inspectio 
has not led to friction? — No. 

6537. Looking up your table of figures with regar 
to the milk supply, I see that sixty-six samples wer 
analysed by Professor S.ymmers for tubercle The* 
samples were taken indiscriminately from the ordinal' 
market milk of the city? — Yes. 

6538. And might be taken to represent the fai 

average sample of the city milk? Yes. 


6539. And so far, except in one case, Professor 
Symmers has failed to find tubercle in the market 
milk of the city? — Yes, that is so. 

6540. Do you propose to continue that examination, 
although the results have been negative? — Yes. 

6541. As a precaution? — Yes. 

6542. And what you would like to propose is that 
in the event of a sample containing tubercle being 
found, you should have the power to go to the 
farm and find out the cow that gave that milk? — I 
think we have that power at present. That would 
come in under the Tuberculosis Prevention Act. 

6543. You have not, in point of fact, made use of 
that power, for the reason that you have not found 
such a sample? — Yes. 

6544. What are your ideas about the proposal of a 
Municipal dairy-farm? — I think it would be a good 
idea. 

6545. Workable? — I think it would. I would like, 
of epurse, to see the milk brought up to standard 
without that. If the milk supplier did not keep up 
the standard I think that would be a good idea. 

6546. You have at the present moment a municipal 
fund on a small scale? — Yes. 

6547. How is it made up, and what happens to 
the money? — It is made up by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and there is a box kept in the City Hall, and the 
visitors frequently contribute to it. The distribution 
is entirely carried out by our Health Visitors. When 
they get a deserving case they supply the person with 
a book containing fourteen tickets, each for a pint 
of milk, and we generally try to see that the milk 
is bought from a supply that we have confidence in. 

6548. What does that amount to in money for the 
year? — Between £70 and £80 a year. 

6549. I gathered that you did not consider that the 
ordinary artisan in this city uses enough milk in 
his house. Would you consider that the problem 
that Belfast has got to deal with is largely a question 
of a number of small houses where the quantity of 
milk required by the individual is so small that it is 
hardly worth anyone’s while to cater for that demand?— 
I know that a large number of the very poor labourers 
have not a constant milk supply. 

6550. What about the skilled tradesmen? — You 
would find in many cases that a pint of milk would 
do a whole family. 

6551. For the day? — Yes. 

6552. I suppose you would agree with the other 
evidence we have had before us, that the long tube 
attached to children’s feeding bottles should be made 
illegal? — We have been preaching it for years, and it 
is largely being done away with. 

6553. And I suppose you would be in favour of 
standardising, as far as possible, the vessels used in 
the milk trade from the point of view of having them 
cleanly and not easily damaged?— Yes, I think that 
should be done. 

6554. You spoke about the necessity of compulsorily 
cooling milk? — Yes. 

6555. Fifty degrees, of' course, is an approximately 
workable temperature in the summer months with 
ordinary spring water? — Yes. 

6556. To get it lower than that would involve 
expense? — Yes. 

6557. Because it would involve the use of ice? — Yes. 

6558. And with regard to the other standard of 
bacterial content, would you consider it satisfactory 
to use the standard Professor Symmers has used? — 
Yes. 

6559. You have no standard at present in bacteria 
or temperature? — No, none is fixed. 

6560. Mr. O’Brien.— D o you advocate the 
slaughter of all animals at the public abattoir under 
municipal direction?— Yes. I am in favour of that. 
I think that is rather a burning question at the pre- 
sent moment. 

6561. Here in Belfast? — There are only a small 
number of private slaughter-houses in Belfast. 

6562. The butchers, as a rule, do not slaughter the 
animals for food in their own premises? — Not as a 
rule. 

6563. You look on that as rather a source of danger 
to the public health — this private slaughter? — Yes. 

6564. And you would prefer to see all the animals 
slaughtered in the public abattoirs? — Yes. There are 
only about seven private slaughter-houses in the city, 
and we expect that they will disappear in the course 
of time. 
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65(55. Would you advocate the distribution of milk 
throughout the city from central depots in the dif- 
ferent areas, either owned by the Municipality or 
under the direct supervision of the Municipality, 
instead of having private individuals distributing milk 
which comes by rail and from different sources as at 
present, or milk distributed by a number of private indi- 
viduals from their own depots or dairies in town. 
Yes. 

6566. You would instead advocate having all the 
milk that is brought into Belfast for distribution 
brought to definite municipal or publicly recognised 
.depots in certain areas— the town being divided up 
into certain definite areas, each with its milk depot, 
and that the milk should be distributed from these 
depots ; do you think that that would help in getting a 
clean supply, and also in preventing contamination 
from outside of infectious disease? — The plan might 
appear to be very ideal, but I think it would be very 
expensive and cumbersome in the working. 

6567. Expenses caused by the salaries of the offi- 
cials? — Yes, and I do not think that the supply would 
be so promptly delivered as it is at present. 

6568. You don’t think that the officers of a public 
body act as promptly as private individuals? — While 
the milk was being gathered into the depots you refer 
to, it would, under present conditions, be delivered to 
the individual customer. 

6569. Does the milk from the country go straight 
to the consumer’s door, or come first to some dairies? 
— There is a large proportion goes to the depot of the 
wholesale men, and it is sterilised or pasteurised; 
but I think the sooner the milk is distributed after it 
is produced the better, and these depots you refer 
to would be rather cumbersome and expensive 

6570. Where there are at present four or five persons 
distributing the milk, would it not be better done from a 
central depot, and it would all come from a source 
that you could inspect more easily? — My opinion is 
that the milk produced in the city is delivered 
promptly, and that it would be a mistake to inter- 
fere with the present arrangement. 

6571. You said that samples of milk were taken for 
examination at the railway stations? — Yes. 

6572. How do you do that if the milk vessels are 
sealed? — As a rule they are not sealed. 

6573. Are the lids properly attached — do you find 
that they put under the lid dirty pieces of cloth? — 
They put paper. I saw a newspaper in one the other 
day between the lid and the vessel. 

6574. And they don’t seal the vessels? — No. 

6575. They are not locked up? — No. 

6576. So that anyone could take out milk and put 
in water? — It is quite possible. As a rule, we wait 
before we take the sample, for the man who is about 
to receive the milk to come up. 

6577. On the whole, do you find that the railway- 
companies treat the milk properly while it is iii 
their charge — keep it in proper wagons? — I cannot say 
that. I think the railway companies might do more. 
I think they might provide a shed for the emptying 
of the milk. If they provided this accommodation 
the milk could be strained. 

6578. Mr. Wilson. — At the present time, there is 
no provision at the railway premises for the milk 
-trade? — No. 

6579. Mr. O’Brien. — I think it is pretty much the 
same all over Ireland. You advocate the compulsory 
cooling of milk as soon as it leaves the cow? — Yes. 

6580. Had you in your mind anything of the Danish 
system where they take out pails so fashioned that 
they have a receptacle for a freezing mixturo at the 
bottom? — No, because it might be expensive: but 
they could use cold water in the country. If the 
milk is set in cold running water they can cool it 
down very considerably that way. 

6581. That is supposing you have the cold running 
water handy? I mean that the milk should be cooled 
as soon as practicable. I do not wish to put burdens 
on outside dairy owners, but to bring them up to the 
standard of the city and to co-operate with us. It 
seems to me that the outsiders can keep the milk as 
they wish, while the people in the city are under verv 
•strict supervision. 

6582. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do the milk 
vendors deliver the milk at the houses of the better 
•class artisan? — Yes. 
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6583. And, in addition, there are a large number of 
milk shops? — Yes, and there arc some small dairy- 
people who send the milk around in cans. 

6584. Is from 3d. to 4d. a quart the price of the ■ 
milk in Belfast? — Yes. 

6585. You mentioned that the working classes do not 
get as much milk as they- should? — Yes. 

6586. Does that arise from any difficulty in procur- 
ing the milk or from poverty or ignorance of the value 
of the milk? — From ignorance of the value of the milk 
and also from poverty. It is hard to get them to 
understand that milk is the cheapest and best food. 

6587. Are there any means adopted of educating 
the people in regard to the value of milk — any lectures 
or publications to impress on them the food value of 
milk? — There are Babies’ Clubs and there are our own 
Health Visitors. 

6588. Are these of recent introduction? — We have 
had Health Visitors for nine or ten years. We had 
only two at first, and we have eight or nine of them 

6589. In addition to that, are there Babies’ Clubs? 

- — -Yes, worked by the Women’s National Health Asso- 
ciation. • 

6590. Are there lectures deliverd by the Women’s 
National Health Association? — I don’t say they have 
lectures, but they have talks at any rate with the 
mothers. The mothers are invited every week, and 
encouraged to go to the Club, and they are taught 
how to rear and clothe their babies, and they get 
information about their feeding. 

6591. That ultimately must tell? — Yes. We want 
more of that sort of thing. 

6592. You have had prosecutions for putting pre- 
servatives into milk? — Yes. 

6593. Do you recognise that a certain amount of 
preservatives is allowable? — We don’t allow any. 

6594. Miss McNeill. — In your Report for 1910, you 
state that the Inspectors reported that defective sani- 
tation is prevalent in the cow sheds, and that the 
provision for light and ventilation is very unsatisfac- 
tory? — That is in the country. 

6595. Does that statement refer to the country? — 

Yes, it refers to the outside district. 

6596. In the next paragraph the Inspector states he 
discovered that there are a number of cow sheds that 
were never inspected or registered? — Yes. 

6597. Have these been registered since? — We don't 

6598. And you have no means of finding out, as 
things are at present, whether these dairies are 
inspected or registered? — None, except by the good-will 
of the dairy owners themselves. 

6599. Your Inspector could not say that the number 
of cow sheds you referred to in your Report has been 
registered since? — I cannot tell you, but w-ithin my 
experience I found in the country, in one day, two 
unregistered dairies, and they were sending in milk 
to the city. 

6600. Have they since been registered? — No, because 
it was only yesterday I saw them. I saw one cow 
shed that had not been cleaned for three days. 

6601. Lady Everard. — In the city? — No, outside. 

6602. Miss McNeill. — You state in your Report 
that the number of milk shops that ceased to sell 
milk in 1910 was 210?— Yes. 

6603. Can you give the Commission an idea what 
caused such a considerable number to give up the 
sale of milk? — They came to get registered, and when 
our Inspector found that they were selling paraffin 
oil, I wrote to say that the place was unsuitable, and 
that was the end of it. 

6604. These are people who have been trading in 
some things other than milk which you thought 
unsuitable? — Yes. Some of them sold milk in order 
to draw customers for something else they sell, and 
when the Inspector goes out he finds that they are 
selling paraffin oil and other things that would con- 
taminate the milk, and they cease selling the milk 
rather than give up the trade in the other articles. In 
one year we had twenty-six dairy-keepers in the city 
who gave up selling milk rather than comply with our 
regulations. 

6605. I notice one hundred and seventy-nine new 
names were added to the register? — Yes. 

6606. Were the premises examined before registra- 
tion? — No, but afterwards, and they were found satis- 
factory, and they were allowed to remain on. 

6607. There is also another table here in your 
Report with regard to the samples of milk taken for 
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analysis. You give the number of samples taken of 
butter-milk as one hundred and four, of which forty- 
three were found to be adulterated, and thirty-eight 
prosecutions were enforced, and fines imposed amount- 
ing to .£51 . Later on, you give a list of samples 
taken of sweet milk as five hundred and seventy -five, 
fifty-one of which were found to be adulterated; there 
were thirty-four prosecutions, and convictions were 
procured in thirty-three case, and the fines amounted 
to £38 10s.? — 'Yes, That is what we have to com- 
plain of in some cases — that the fines are not suffi- 
ciently heavy. If the fines were heavier there would 
be less prosecutions. 

6608. The fines for sweet milk were smaller in pro- 
portion than the fines imposed in the case of the 
butter-milk ? — Yes, 

6609. So that it was evidently regarded as a greater 
crime to adulterate butter-milk than sweet milk? — 
Yes. 

6610. The Chairman. — Sweet milk is much more 
important as a food? — Yes, I think the fines are too 
small for the sweet milk. 

6611. Miss McNeill. — You have given a very 
interesting table, in your Report of the samples of 
sweet milk taken for analysis in 1910, and I was very 
much struck by some of the percentages of the fat. 
In one case — a sample taken in July — you say there 
was 1‘37 of fats and 739 of solids not fat? — Yes, that 
shows adulteration of water. 

6612. In December, you say, that the percentage of 
fat in a sample was 1’45 and of solids 3'53? — I think 
the water was very strong there. 

6613. There was a prosecution in that case? — Yes. 

6614. Do you recollect the fine that was imposed in 
that case? — I don’t remember at the moment, but I 
can get it. 

6615. The Chairman. — That seems a very flagrant 
case?— rYes. 

6616. Miss McNeill. — I see in that lowest per- 
centage in the table that you have 3 per cent, of fats 
and 7‘70 of non-fatty solids — was that supposed to be 
poor milk or adulterated milk? — That would appear to 
be good milk with water added. 

6617. The solids are low? — Yes. 

6618. It would be interesting to know the fine that 
was imposed in the case of the sample that contained 
1'45 per cent, of fats and 3'53 of non-fatty solids. 

The Chairman. — If you could procure information 
as to the fine imposed in that case, we would be 
able to measure the importance that was attached to 
a ease of that kind by the magistrate. It was a very 
flagrant case? — Yes. 

6619. Miss McNeill.- — 9 - 93 was your highest per- 
centage? — Yes. 

6620. That was also in December? — Yes. 

6621. The highest and the lowest were in the same 
month? — Yes. 

6622. The Chairman. — I take it that the situation 
so far as Belfast is concerned has become more diffi- 
cult than it was by reason of the failure of the 
adjoining Authorities to co-operate with the city 
Authorities in securing inspection? — Yes, it is for the 
reason I have stated. 

6623. The condition of things is worse, and gradually- 
growing more acute as time is going on, by reason of 
the knowledge that is being disseminated among the 
cow-keepers that they need not submit to the inspection 
of the Belfast Authorities? — Yes. 

6624. Unless something is done to obviate that cir- 
cumstance, the conditions of the Belfast milk supply 
must necessarily become more unsatisfactory? — Yes, 

I should say that would follow. 

6625. So that the question is a burning one so far 
as Belfast is concerned, and some alteration should 
be made to enable the Public Health Authorities to 
go into the outside areas?— Yes. At the present time 
the outside Authorities are resenting our interference. 


6626. And as time goes on this difficulty will 
increase? — It is not the dairy men, we believe, that 
arc at the bottom of refusing us this inspection. We 
are led to believe that they are being led to do it 
by others. 

6627. Lady Everard. — In the summer the cows 
that are in the city are sent out to the country on 
grass? — Most of them are, but in a few cases they 
are kept in the city, I am sorry to say. 

6628. When they are outside your area, they are- 
not subject to the inspection of your officers? — Once 
they are outside the city area they are outside our 
jurisdiction. There is, however, an eye kept on them 
more or less. 

6629. As far as you know, they are not inspected 
by the Rural Authority into whose area they , go?— 
No, they would not be. 

6630. Miss McNeill. — Is there much artificial feed- 
ing of infants in the city?— Not for the first two 
months, or probably I should say a month. 
Nearly all the infants are fed on the breast at first] 
and when the mothers find it necessary to go to work 
they use artificial feeding. 

6631. I suppose that the mothers who have to go 
out to work are the poorest section of the working 
classes? — Very often a mother has to go to work 
because her husband is out of work. 

6632. And they are not in a position to buy the 
best substitutes for natural feeding? — No. 

6633. What is used as a substitute for the natural 
feeding of a child? — A number of them use con- 
densed milk, but that is only the smaller portion, but 
the larger number feed them on bread and milk. We 
find in many cases they give them bread from the 
early stages, and other things that are wrong, and tea- 
also. 

6634. Has the Municipality ever considered the 
establishment of Infants’ Milk Depots apart from what 
is being done by philanthropic effort, such as is done 
by the municipalities on the other side? — That was- 
never considered by the Corporation. 

6635. They did not think that there was any need 
in the interest of the citizens to supply, bv municipal 
effort, any shortage in the feeding of infants?— No. 
With regard to the poorer infants, they thought it 
better to contribute in the way they have done 
through their own milk fund. 

6636. That is not done by the Municipality as a 
Municipality, but by individual members — public 
funds are not used? — No. It is a voluntary fund. 

6637. That is rather a casual, independent effort 
to deal with the problem? — Yes. 

6638. Does that fund enable you to deal with any 
large number of infants?— We deal with a fairly large 
number. 

6639. Could you say how many infants you assist 
in the course of the year? — Probably over four 
hundred. 

6640. You must have spent more than £70 or £80? 
— We might have to help one for only a few weeks. 
As soon as the father gets work, we would stop the 
fund. We give the milk to tide over a difficulty. 

6641. The Chairman. — What would be your per- 
sonal view with regard to the application of muni- 
cipal funds for the purpose indicated ? Supposing the- 
Belfast Corporation came to the conclusion that the- 
death-rate amongst infants was higher than it need 
be, owing to the improper feeding of infants, would 
you consider it a judicious and proper administration 
of public funds to devote portion of the rates to supply 
people with milk in these indigent circumstances? — I 
would, but I could not bind anyone. My view is that 
it would be well-spent money. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Bailie, for the important- 
evidence you have laid before us. 


Mr.. James McBride examined. 


6642. The Chairman.— You are a Dairy Inspector 
under the Public Health Committee of Belfast 
Corporation? — Yes. 

6643. And your duty takes you round the cowsheds 
of Belfast? — Yes, inside and outside. 

6644. You do make inspection outside the city? — Yes, 
once a year. 


6645. I am talking, in the first instance, of your 
ordinary duties.. They are, of course, within the city 
area?— Yes. 

6646. Mr. Wilson. — Any inspections you make out- 
side the city are entirely illegal ?— They are. 

6647. The Chairman.— Even in Belfast you some- 
times do illegal things in the public interest. VVirb- 
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regard to those who are immediately under your 
•control, do you find that the owners of the city dairies 
are reasonably anxious to conform to the conditions 
you impose, 'and carry out the changes you suggest 
with regard to their stock, and to the manner in which 
their premises are kept? — They do now. 

6648. How many years are you in your present 
position? — Five years. 

6649. And you think an improvement lias taken 
place as regards the feeling between the administrative 
authority and the cow-keepers during that time?— No 
doubt of it. We had one hundred and sixty notices 
and seventy prosecutions the first year I was appointed. 

6650. ' For non-observance of the conditions imposed 
in the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

6651. Has that number increased or diminished? — 
Diminished every year since. 

6652. Steadily diminished? — Yes. 

6653. What are the last figures that you have?— 
'Twelve prosecutions. 

6654. And how many notices? — About fifty or sixty 
verbal notices. 

6655. That shows a very rapid diminution? — Yes, 
within five years. 

6656. So that the owners of these dairy yards have 
•come to recognise that it is to their own advantage, as 
well as in the public interest, to conform to the regula- 
tions laid down by the Public Health Authority? — 
•Quite so, sir. 

6657. With regard to the examination of cows, do 
you find many suspicious cases — many animals that 
you suspect to be tuberculous? — If I find an animal 
with a hardened swollen quarter I report the matter 
to the Veterinarian. 

6658. That is in the udder? — Yes. 

6659. The Veterinarian examines the cow? — Yes. 
He keeps her under observation in a separate place 
by herself. 

6660. Is her milk put into the bulk? — No, certainly 

6661. Not sold at all? — No. 

6662. For what purpose would she be kept under 
observation? — I cannot answer that; the Veterinarian 


6663. Once you have discharged your duty, in report- 
ing her as suspicious she passes into the jurisdiction 
of the Veterinarian? — Yes. 

6664. Do you know whether there are many animals 
condemned to be slaughtered by order of the 
Veterinarian? — I cannot say that. 

6665. Who fixes the compensation to be paid to the 
owners of the animals that are slaughtered? — The 
Veterinarian. 

6666. Have you had many prosecutions of dairy 
operatives for non-observance of the conditions laid 
down in the Order? — I had a great many in the first 
year or so. 

6667. For want of cleanliness?— Milking with dirty 
hands, for dirty byres, and calves in byres, and horses 
tied up in byres. 

6668. These cases have diminished considerably? 

Certainly. 

6669. Do you find still occasionally that there is 
some carelessness in regard to the habits of the persons 
who are engaged in the milking of the cows?— Yes. 

6670. So that it needs constant supervision to keep 
them up to the standard? — Yes, I make surprise visits 
m the morning,. 

6671. So that they can never tell when you might 

not turn in? — Yes. J s 


6672. Are the cow-keepers scattered over the cit 
or are they within a restricted area?— They ar 
scattered over the city. 

6673. Do you find the dairy business carried on ii 
L£. 0n £ ty of manure factories?— No. 

Have y°u any difficulty in procuring th. 
prompt removal of the manure from the cow byre 
and yards ?— About every four days the cow-keeper 
are supposed to remove it. P 

.nd 67 ^® 0 ,^ k “ P of tto yards clean!- 

and are the cows well bedded?— They are wei 

rto3/’6 b a U c;V S diffiCU,t * gefc beddi *£ SW 1 

667?' T)n 6 °-° WS W , eI1 fed? - Yes , ^ town. 

6677. Do they give cake to the cattle?— Thev ee 

b 6A7ft T? r V n<1 yell0W - meal and oil cak e. 3 8 

6678. Do they use grains as a food for cows?— Yes. 

6679. Do you approve of them as a food?— I woul, 

rather see them not feeding cows on grains. 1 
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6680. You think other foods might be better? — Yes. 

6681. Have you ever been compelled to order the 
reconstruction of a byre? — Yes. 

6682. And have the owners been willing a to under- 
take the capital expense necessary to carry out the 
improvement you directed? — Some of them were, but 
others went out of the trade rather than comply with 
the recommendations. 

6683. What number of cow-keepers would you say 
have gone out of the trade in consequence of the con- 
ditions you felt bound to impose?— Forty in the past 
five years. 

6684. That would be between two and three per 
cent, of the entire number? — Yes. 

6685. “Would these be large or small cow-keepers? — 
Small. 

6686. So that in reality it would not have a very 
appreciable effect on the milk supply? — No. 

6687. In all, it might not amount to more than the 
keeping of twenty or thirty cows? — I should say that 
many, at any rate. 

6688. You do not know what becomes of the animal 
that is suspected of being tuberculous, and that might 
not be positively so. Is it ever represented to the 
owner of the cow that it would be a good thing if he 
would get rid of that beast? — I do not know. I cannot 
answer that. 

6689. It is no part of your business? — No. 

6690. Because that custom does prevail in other 
parts of the country. Is provision made in .any dairy 
yards for the washing of the hands of the attendants? — 
There is a wash-basin in the cow-shed , or in connection 
with it. 


6691. As to the lighting, how is it done? — Some by 
electric light, some by gas, and some by oil. 

6692. Do you find any difficulty in convincing cow- 
keepers that it is desirable to give the animals reason- 
able air space and ventilation? — I did at first, but 
not now. 

6693. You found at first that there was a prejudice 
in existence? — Yes. 

6694. Do you make any inspection of the cows when 
they are in pasture outside the municipal area? — Yes, 
I follow them out to grass. 

6695. Do you make inspections for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not the vessels are properly- 
cleansed, or whether there are facilities for washing 
the hands of the milkers when the city cows are on 
grass? — Yes, as a rule they have a bucket of water. 

6696. That is procured, as a rule, from the nearest 
gripe?— They have a water supply laid on, or, as a 
rule, there is a pump or a running stream. 

6697. Is it not part of your business to inspect the 
milkshops? — No, it does not lie in my way. 

6698. You have nothing to do except inspect the 
cowsheds and yards and the appurtenances connected 
therewith ? — Y es . 

6699. With regard to the milk at the railway 
stations, have you made inspections? — Sometimes. I 
have found the milk dirty, with hay and straw on it. 
In a great many eases they never strain the milk. 

6700. The condition of the vessels would not be very 
appetising to look at? — No. 

6701. Do you consider that you have no power in 
th " s r7l ? ase take any action?— I do not think we have. 

6702. This milk is consigned to a purveyor in town 
and it is his property when it reaches its destination? 

xes, We cannot touch the party who consigns it at 


which the milk 


any way 


all. 

6703. You prosecute the n ... 

responsible for the condition in 
received? — Yes. 

6704. And the only way in which you could enforce 
a prosecutmn against the man sending the milk would 

_ ha y e the milk condemned as human food? Yes 

Yes° 5 ' And that would ke drastic and expensive?— 

6706. M you might not bo able to convince the 

magistrates that it should be condemned? Yes 

6707. Are you in favour of licensing?— Certainly I 


luuiscriminateiy 


1MU e licences indiscrir 
right Wh ° W ° Uld apply?— Not if the premises v 

6709. You would consider the character of the 
applicant, and if the man had been persistently evading 
the regulations, or prosecuted for breaches of the law*; 
would you continue the licence to him?— No 

6710. You would make it renewable annually, as in 
the case of the liquor licence? — Yes. 
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6711. Lady Eve hard. — Could not the Inspector of 
Food and "Drugs condemn dirty milk? — He might 
seize it, but I do not think he could condemn it. 

6712. It seems a dreadful thing that dirty milk 
should be disseminated through the city. Could not 
the milk be seized when it arrives at the premises of 
the person to whom it has been sent? — I suppose it 

6713. Is that ever done? — No. 

6714. Mr. Wilson. — What about your inspection 
outside the city? — I have photographs here of byres 
outside the city area. 

6715. Mr. O’Brien. — By what authority do you 
inspect the dairy -keepers outside the city of Belfast? — 
We have no authority. I assume the authority. I am 
just a trespasser. 

6716. Are you not running the danger of an action 
being brought against you? — No, I don’t think so. 
They are all very ‘nice to me. 

6717. Mr. Wilson. — Is that photo typical of what 
you are familiar with in the outside districts? — Yes, 
when I went out first. 

6718. The Chairman. — You have got notes on the 
backs of the photographs? — Yes, describing the con- 
dition of the byres. 

6719. Mr. Wilson. — On the back of the photograph 
I have are the words, '‘No light or ventilation; 
thatched roof; walls rough, and have never been lime- 
washed; floor of stones and earth; manure heap close 
to byre; cows and cow sheds in a filthy condition.”, 
That was no unusual thing at the beginning of your 
inspection? — No, and it even exists still in the case 
of some of the byres. 

6720. Miss McNeill. — Is that outside the city area? 
— Yes, outside. 

6721. Mr. Wilson. — Are you satisfied with the 
powers you have under the present Acts of Parliament 
for controlling the trade? — There might be one or 
two slight alterations. 

6722. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you think it would be 
advisable to have a register of the people who supply 
the milk? — The shopkeepers keep a register of the 
names and addresses of the people they get milk from, 
and they will give it to you. 

6723. The shopkeepers can tell you the milk came 
from a certain farm belonging to a certain man? — 
Yes. 

6724. Can he also tell you how many men that 
man employs in his dairy and looking after his cows? 
—No. 


6725. Is not that just as important really as to 
know what farm the milk comes from? — I daresay it 
would be. 

6726. The contamination of the milk may come 
from some of the persons who are handling the milk, 
and one of these persons might be a typhoid carrier? — 


6727. Do you not think that it would be well if 
the Municipal body were to keep a register of all the 
people employed in the milk trade? — Yes, it would be 
very good. 

6728. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. McBride, 
that you have presented certain reports to your Public 
Health Committee, in which you deal with the condi- 
tions which you found existing in the outside areas. 
Could you give us a short account of the conditions 
you found existing in these outside areas? — I will give 
you a few : — “ On the 12th inst. I attempted to 
inspect sixteen dairy farms outside the County 
Borough of Belfast, in County Antrim, from which 
milk is consigned to the city; in six instances I 
w-as refused permission. In the townlands which I 
visited I found no improvement since my former 
visit in March, 1911. The buildings are of stone and 
lime, and quite a number are thatched, the walls 
inside are rough, broken, dirty, and covered with 
dust, while the ceilings are festooned with cobwebs: 
the light and ventilation are defective; the floors are 
paved with stones and earth, which is unsuitable, as 
it is quite pervious: there is no provision made for 
drainage. In many instances the manure heap is 


only a few feet from the byre door. J udging from the con- 
dition of these cow sheds, in my opinion the milking; 
could not bo carried on in a cleanly manner. I may 
add that in two cases the owners informed me the 
byres had not been cleaned for three days; I found in 
two cases pigs under the same roof with the milch 
cows. Two of the above dairies have never been 
registered nor inspected.” Another case, November,, 

1909. That in the occupation of Mr. , Co. Down. 

This dairy is registered and officially inspected. No 
windows, nor provision for ventilation; no drainage; 
floor paved with stones and earth; full of holes and 
accumulation of liquid matter; walls rough and per- 
vious; have never been limewashed; manure heap 
against gable of byre. There are two byres, both 
similar. I found in No. 1, 2 brood sows; in No. 2, 
5 cows, 1 bull, and 3 pigs, which were in a dirty con- 
dition, with no bedding of any description about 
them. It would be impossible to describe the condi- 
tion of this place, as both outside and inside are in 
a lamentable condition. Thirty gallons of milk are 

sent to Mr. -, Belfast, dally. Mr. lias 

been delivering milk in Belfast for the past six years. 

That in the occupation of Mr. , Co. Down, 

This dairy is neither registered nor officially inspected. 
No. 1 byre — no windows nor provision for ventilation; 
floor paved with cobble stones and earth; walls rough 
and pervious, have never been limewashed; ceiling 
festooned with cobwebs; roof thatched; No. 2 byre — 
same as No. 1, wooden structure; 1 cow and 3 calves 
in a filthy condition. At time of inspection there 
were six gallons of milk in byre in a canister can. 

Eight gallons of milk are sent daily to Mr. 

Belfast. — November, 1910. 

That in the occupation of Mr. , Co. Armagh, 

This dairy is neither registered nor officially inspected, 
although the owner has been sending milk into Belfast 
for a number of years; no windows ; ventilation in 
walls; floor paved with stones and earth; liquid dis- 
charges into manure heap at gable; byre cleaned; 
through hole in wall; mud walls and very dirty;: 
thatched roof with accumulation of dust and cobwebs; 
calf in cowshed. Fifteen gallons of milk consigned 
daily to Belfast. 

That in the occupation of Mr. , Co. Antrim. 

This dairy is registered and officially inspected; light 
and ventilation bad ; floor paved with stones and 
earth; walls very rough and dirty; cows in very dirty 
condition. Fifty gallons of milk delivered daily. 

That in the occupation of Mr. , Co. Derry. 

This dairy is registered and officially inspected ; no 
provision made for light and ventilation ; floor paved 
with stones and earth; walls rough and very dirty; 
liquid discharges into manure heap close to byre; byre 
cleaned through hole in wall. No. 2 cowshed in 
similar condition. The owner informed me that he 
kept a sow and eight young pigs in this byre with 
four cows: the whole surroundings in a dirty condi- 
tion. Twenty gallons of milk consigned daily to 
Belfast. 

6729. Lady Everard. — Are these registered dairies? 
— Some are, and some are not. 

6730. The Chairman. — But apparently the registra- 
tion means nothing? — I would not count much on that. 
One man told me that he thought his dairy was regis- 
tered. 

6731. Lady Everard. — He did not appear to be cer- 
tain? — No. 

6732. Do you know dairies near the town that have 
not been registered or inspected? — Yes. 

6733. Y T ou have no right to take any steps when the 
dairy is not registered? — No. 

6734. The Chairman. — Were the owners of these 
dairies that you have described in any degree adverse 
to your inspection? — Some were. In one district I 
made one hundred and eight visits, and thirty-five 
cow-keepers refused to allow me to inspect their pre- 
mises. In another district I visted thirty dairies, and' 
fifteen refused to allow me to make an inspection. 

6735. Do you think the refusals are increasing? — Yes- 
The cow-keepers have been warned not to let me into" 
the premises. 


The, Commission adjourned at 5 p.m. till the followiny morning , 
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EIGHTEENTH DAY. — WEDNESDAY, 14th FEBRUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sittings at the City Hall, Belfast, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. G. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; and Professor 
A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., m.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq. Secretary. 
Professor W. St. C. Symmers, examined. 


6736. The Chairman. — You are Professor of 

Pathology in the Queen’s University, Belfast?— Yes. 

6737. And you have carried out some analyses of 
milk for the Municipal Authority of Belfast? — Yes, 
quite a number. 

6738. For how many years have you been conducting 
these examinations?— This is the end of the fifth year 

6739. Speaking generally, what has been the result; 
have they proved that the milk is moderately pure 
and free from disease germs? — I think so. That is the 
general impression that I have got from an examination 
of five years. If you would permit me, I would give 
you just now the figures for these five years very briefly. 

6740. I should be obliged if you would do so? — I 
found that from 1907 to 1910 inclusive, that is four 
years, that I have examined 519 samples of milk for the 
Public Health Authority at Belfast. Of these, 273, 
that is a little more than one-half, were samples that 
came from without the city boundaries. The remaining 
246 samples came from within the city boundaries, so far 
as I know. In these 519 samples there were colon bacilli, 
by which I mean excretal bacilli, present in 32 cases 
with Jo,- per c.c. of the samples of milk examined 
for that purpose. These 32 cases contained excretal 
bacilli in that quantity. Of these 32 cases, 23 came 
from milk that was sent into the city from without. 
That leaves us 9 cases only in which this contaminated 
milk was collected in the city so far as I know. At 
the same time, of these 519 cases I examined 190 by 
centrifugalising the milk and by injecting the deposit 
into guinea-pigs, with a view to determining or other- 
wise the presence of tubercle bacilli. I had only one 
positive result in the whole of these, which, of course, 
is a surprising thing. 

6741. It is a very gratifying result? — Very gratifying, 
indeed. This, then, is the general impression that I 
got from these four years. The milk samples for 1911 
I have not included in this list, because the figures are 
at present in the hands of Dr. Bailie, the Medical 
Superintendent Officer of Health, and I have not yet 
analysed them sufficiently to put them before you. 

6742. With regard to adulteration, how many cases 
of adulteration have you discovered? — I do not examine 
the milk for adulteration of that type. That, I 
believe, is done by Mr. Totten, who is specially 
employed by the Municipality for that work. 

6743. So you have no responsibility for that? — None. 

6744. Have you had experience elsewhere of similar 
work, and, if so, how does your experience in Belfast 
compare with other places? — I have made a certain 
amount of these milk examinations while in Egypt, 
but it was not systematically done, and it was done 
more in my private than in my official capacity, and 
nothing comparable to what I do in Belfast. 

6745. And, of course, the conditions would be quite 
different from here? — Yes. 

6746. The examinations you conducted would enable 
you to determine whether or not there were bovine 
bacilli in the milk that you tested? — Certainly, sir. 

6747. And only in one individual case did you 
discover this unpleasant condition? — Yes, in one onlv. 

6748. Which would seem to indicate that the dairy 
herds of Belfast are wonderfully immune from this 
particular disease? — They seem to be unusuallv so. 

6749. Are you in favour of the application of the 
Widal test to those engaged in dealing with milk in 
order to determine whether or not they are typhoid 
carriers? — 1 expected that question, of course, and I 
have been thinking about it long before I thought the 


Milk Commission was coming to Belfast. I am not 
particularly in favour of it. If you would like my 
reasons I would be delighted to give them. 

6750. I would be very glad. In the first instance do 
you believe that a danger arises from the possibility 
of people engaged in the milk trade being typhoid 
carriers?— Of that there is not the slightest doubt. I 
am convinced that there is a positive danger. 

6751. Will you give us your reasons why you are 
not in favour of the Widal test? — To begin with, there 
is the practical difficulty, which could be overcome,, 
that it would require an enormous amount of labour to 
examine every person handling milk. In the second 
place, even if the persons gave a positive result, that 
is no guarantee that they are excreting typhoid bacilli. 
In the next place, even if these persons do not give 
a reaction it is no guarantee that they are not typhoid 
carriers, and, lastly, if you get a positive result in these 
cases, it would be necessary to examine the urine and 
the feces of these people, in my opinion, on more than 
one occasion in order to determine definitely whether 
they were dangerous or not. I think that all this 
means too much work, and is too indefinite to be at 
present undertaken. 

6752. You do not believe that an expenditure of 
public money, and the inconvenience to the people 
engaged in the trade, would be justified by the result? 
— I do not think so. Would you allow me to add an 
appendix to what I have said? I think, of course, if 
there was illness in a particular dairy, then it might be 
one’s duty to examine with the Widal test; but, as I 
understand, you mean all dairies, whether there was 
fever or suspicious cases in them or not. 

6753. Precisely, I was putting the question generally 
as to whether or not you thought it a wise expenditure 
of public money to apply the test to all persons handling 
the milk? — Yes, I understand you, and I do not believe 
it would be wise. 

6754. And it would be only where typhoid fever- 
occurred and the milk supply was the suspected cause 
of the trouble that you would be in favour of the test 
being applied? — Yes. 

6755. With regard to diphtheria, there has been an 
unfortunate outbreak in this city within recent times ^ 
and the belief is prevalent that the milk 
supply was the source of the infection. Can nothing 
be done by scientific means to obviate this danger? — 
The only thing that could be done, so far as I can 
understand, is to determine whether there are bacilli 
carriers in the ■personnel of the suspected dairy. 

6756. That could be done by taking a swab from the 
throat of the suspected person? — Yes. 

6757. Is that resented by the people who might be 
subjected to it? — I do not know from personal experi- 
ence, but I understand that they do resent it. 

6758. With regard to pasteurisation, are you in 

favour of the milk being subjected to this process? 

No, sir, I am not. 

6759. Do you believe that the food properties of the 
milk are impaired by subjecting it to that process?— 

I think they are undoubtedly impaired. Why I do 
not know; but I have spoken very frequently with 
men who had a large experience in the treatment of 
children, and I remember no case in which the men 
thought that the milk is equally good with raw milk. 

6760. And you would aim at securing purity and 

cleanliness by other means than by pasteurisation? I 

should very much prefer that. 

2 F 
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6761. And, I take it, you are still less in favour of 
sterilisation? — Yes, still less so. 

6762. Flies, of course, are a frequent source of con- 
tamination to the milk when the milk is exposed in 
the warm weather? — I believe that is so. 

6763. Would you be in favour of a more general 
bacteriological examination of milk than is usually 
carried out? — Yes, I think it is advisable that it should 
be examined bacteriologically. 

6764. Of course, you have had no experience what- 
ever of tuberculosis in animals — -you do not deal with 
that part of the subject? — No. 

6765. Probably we will get evidence from the 
Veterinary Inspector on that particular subject? — 
Yes. 


6766. Is there any other point to which you desire 
to draw the attention of the Commission, Professor 
Symmers? — There is one point, largely controversial; 
that is the question whether animals reacting to tuber- 
culin, and which are used as milk animals, should con- 
tinue to be so used or not. That is to say, animals 
not having any demonstrable udder lesions^ I would 
like to point out, sir, that a tuberculin reaction is one 
that, although extremely useful, is apt to lead one 
astray. My reasons for saying that are these — that 
although a positive tuberculin reaction indicates that 
the patient, man or animal, has, at one time, suffered 
an infection of tubercle, it certainly does not indicate 
that at the same time you get the reaction the disease 
is present; and particularly in a chronic form 
of disease like tuberculosis this reaction is 
often given when the disease is not actively 1 
progressing, but when it has indeed passed into 
what you might call the latent condition. And during 
that time the animal could not be a source of danger 
either to other animals or human beings through its 
milk. I may call your attention, sir, to the fact that 
in human beings under the age of twelve years 
you will get almost invariably a positive tuberculin 
reaction, if that reaction is properly attempted, and 
yet we do not all die of tuberculosis. That fact I can 
substantiate from many post mortem examinations, in 
which it is perfectly astounding how often healed tuber- 
culous lesions are found in the lungs. If you take into 
account the enormous amount of tuberculosis in animals 
and in men, I do not think that the giving of a positive 
leaction in a valuable cow is sufficient reason for 
-destroying that cow, although I admit that should the 
disease become active in that cow you are running 
great danger. But I also venture to give it as my 
opinion, that although tubercle bacilli have been found 
to pass into the milk from tuberculous animals whose 
udders were said to be sound, still, if the udders are 
unaffected, the danger of the milk containing tubercle 
would appear to be at a minimum, and the danger 
from such cows is very slight, if there is any danger 


6767. Will an animal in which the tuberculous 
lesions have become dormant give the same reaction 
as when the disease is active?— I think so, undoubtedly. 
In human beings it is certainly a fact. 

6768. That rather discounts the advantage to be 
derived from the application of this test?— I think it 
certainly does. 

6769. You would not be in favour of the general 
application of the tuberculin test to all milk-yielding 
animals, whether exhibiting suspicious symptoms or 
not?— I would like to answer that question in this 
way— K they were my animals, and I was selling 
milk to the public, I would subject them to the test°, 
so as to avoid the risk, however great or small it 
might be. 


677°. But you do not think that the local authorities 
or the city authorities should impose such a condition? 

Not at present. I do not think the time is ripe for 
any such thing. 


6771. Is there any other point, Professor Symmers 
to which you would wish to draw the attention c 
5^P mm,ss ion? — I would like to say, sir, that m 
chief interest in this work that you are doina is ths 
I wmt to back up our Medical Officer oi°Hcaltl 
Dr. Baihe, to .be utmost of mj ability, in gainim 
.1 possible, the power to inspect the dairies outsid 
the boundaries of Belfast, and also of havinc so m 
greater powers over the milk that is brought into th 
dty. That, after all, if you will forgive me for sayin 
so was my chief desire for appearing before you at al 
Those other bacteriological points you can easily "( 
from other sources; books, and so on. J ° 


6772. We should be very glad to get your opinion 
on them? — I thank you. I really think if we got more 
power over the places in the country it would be a 
great advantage to us in Belfast. 

6773. You do recognise that there is a certain danger 
arising out of the milk supply being sent into the city 
of Belfast as the Public Health Committee has no 
power of supervising that as they do in certain English 
cities? — That is my own opinion, and may I call your 
attention to the fact that of the thirty-two cases con- 
taining excretal bacilli, twenty-three came from out- 
side our own supervision. 

6774. Yes, I noticed that, and it would seem to 
indicate that the gravest' source of danger to the public 
health of Belfast arises from the milk sent in from 
outside the city? — I believe that is so. 

6775. Your figures prove that pretty conclusively?— 
I think they do. 

6776. Lady Everaiid. — H ave you any experience of 
the private Acts of Parliament that are in force in 
Manchester and Liverpool? — None whatever. 

6777. Giving the authorities of these cities power to 
examine into the outside sources from which the milk 
supply is derived? — I know they have that power, but 
I know nothing definite about it. 

6778. You think this power would be of advantage to 
Belfast? — That is what I want. 

6779. It appears that under the Tuberculosis Preven- 
tion Act you can have the power to go and examine 
outside sources of supply. Professor McWeeney brought 
that before us in the course of his evidence in Dublin? 
— I am not sure that that is well understood. 

6780. Is it not a fact that cows may excrete bacilli 
one day and not another — that you may find bacilli 
one day and not for several days afterwards? — It is 
highly probable. 

6781. Mr. Wilson. — The one sample you examined, 
which gave a positive reaction in the guinea-pig, was 
that a sample selected from the ordinary market milk? 
— No, it was a sample specially got by an Inspector 
who suspected the milk supply. 

6782. It was a suspicious case that was tested to 

confirm the diagnosis of the VeterinarY Inspector?— 
That is so. . 

6783. And consequently in the samples of normal 
market milk in this city you had no positive reaction? 
— No, in 189 cases. 

6784. Would you think 189 samples of milk a suffi- 
cient number to reason from?— No; I should like a 
great deal more than that certainly, because the 
universal experience of other towns is that you cannot 
examine a large quantity of samples of milk and get 
negative results. I am surprised that I have got such a 
result in Belfast, and therefore I am not satisfied. 

6785. And you would recommend the Public Health 
Authorities of this and other cities to carry out exami- 
nations for tubercle on a much larger scale?— Yes. 

6786. To satisfy the public mind as to whether Bel- 
fast figures were true or not? — I should like to see these 
experiments carried out from year to year. 

6787. As a routine system to protect the public 
health? — Yes. 

6788. Do you know what the figures are in other 
towns that have examined the milk as vou have?— I 
have had scores of these figures dealing with various 
parts of the world. In New York 15 per cent, of the 
milk is said to be tubercular. " 

6789. Are the figures for Belfast abnormally low?— 
Certainly they are. The only case that comes any way 
near that was the first examination in Liverpool, where 
tubercle was found in one case out of one hundred and 
three samples. 

6790. When you consider the whole question of pro- 
tecting health, it appears to me that there are two 
distinct systems of protection which should be in opera- 
tion at the same time — the inspection of all milch cows 
in the producer’s area to see that all the cattle are 
periodically inspected for clinical tuberculosis, and on 
the other side bacteriological examination of the milk 
on the part of the consumer’s authority. Neither of 
these separately would bo sufficient?— No, I do not 
think it would. I do not think either of them 
separately would be a sufficient guarantee. 

6791. If the consumer’s authority had power to follow 
contaminated milk to its source under the rural autho- 
rifc Y.,you think that there would be a reasonable pros- 
pect of genuine protection of the public health?— I 
think so. 
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6792. With regard to the phrase I used, , ‘ contami- 
nated milk,” I do not limit that to tuberculosis, and X 
think in view of your figures regarding the presence of 
tecal bacilli— milk containing colon bacilli m these 
twenty-three samples from the country out of thirty- 
two— that the city authorities should consider it con- 
taminated for the purposes of inspection outside the 


eitv boundaries? — Yes. . 

6793. And as a standard of contamination you would 
recommend the figures you have given, viz., per 

c.c.?— I think that is fair enough, though I am per- 
fectly willing to change that at any time. I have been 
trying to get a standard, and I think that is a fair 
standard. , , , , 

6794 You would recommend that to be adopted as 
a legal standard?— Not yet. Not until thousands of 
these examinations have been made. You will notice 
that I have only got thirty-two cases out of over five 


nimarea. . . 

6795. And every one of these cases is a case of gross 
contamination by manure? — I think so. 

6796. That manurial contamination may, of course, 
involve the risk of tubercle bacilli reaching the milk 
when there was a tuberculous lesion somewhere in the 
intestines? — Yes. 

6797. I think I am right in saying that Belfast is 
the only Irish city that has adopted the scientific 
method you have followed in connection with its milk 
supply? — I never get milk from any other place except 


from Belfast. 

6798. We have had no other evidence that milk was 
subjected to your method of analysis? — I do not think 
it is done up in this part of Ireland at any rate, 
otherwise I should have heard of it. I mean by that, 
that I do not think that there is anyone else but 
myself and my assistant who do this work in the 
North. 

6799. I would like to have your opinion about the' 
destruction of the valuable properties of the milk by 
any heating process. We had evidence from Profesfor 
McWeeney and Professor Thompson regarding the 
destruction of the lipoids — have you any knowledge of 
that particular subject? — I know this, that the whole 
of that question is problematical. It is, no doubt, a 
fact that there is something destroyed in the milk 
which is necessary for infants, but what it is I do 
not think anyone knows. Professor McWeeney says 
it is probably the enzymes, and I think he is quite 
right in that supposition. We know that enzyme's 
are destroyed by low temperature, but I do not think 
that anyone can give you an exact description of what 
changes the milk, but, as you know, the milk is 
changed, and the change is due to the heat employed. 

6800. Is there any recent knowledge as to the 
presence of opsonins in milk? — None whatever. Not 
to my knowledge. I never heard of opsonins being in 
milk. Am I right, Professor Mettam? 

Prof. Mettam. — I do not think they would be much 
good if they were there. 

6801. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the examination 
of cows in the country, of course, everyone knows 
that there is a constant interchange going on between 
the private owners and the public dairy men, and cows 
are being bought and sold every day. Is there any 
reason why privately owned cows, should be exempt 
from examination for tuberculosis? — None whatever. 

6802. Would you give the local veterinary surgeon 
power to examine anyone’s cow? As one of the 
witnesses who is going to be examined states in his 
summary of evidence, “ A man might be killing his 
own family by a tuberculous udder •”? — Yes, I would 
like to see it done, but I certainly would not impose 
that upon the private person. If he wants to kill 
his own family let him do it. 

6803. Prof. Mettam. — Can you tell us why, out of 
five hundred samples, only one hundred and ninety 
were examined for tubercle? — Because I had great 
difficulty in getting guinea-pigs to begin with, and I 
try to examine about one-fourth of the milk that is 
sent me by the town. I do not undertake to examine 
at present every ease that is sent to me; although I 
hope that when the animal house is finished at Queen’s 
University’ I will be in a position to examine every 


6804. As regards the colon bacilli, you think that the 
contamination was from an animal source and not from 
a human? — As you know, there is no way of telling 
these two sources, and seeing that the danger of 
animal contamination is much greater than the human, 
I take it. that they were animal contamination. 
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6805. There was nothing else in the milk to suggest 
that it was human contamination?— No. 

6806. As regards tuberculin, do you think you would 
get a reaction if the lesions were sterile?— I do. 

6807. I do not think it is the case in cattle. I 
think if you get a reaction in lesions they are certainly 
not sterile. If you get a reaction even when these 
lesions are in a latent condition, sooner or later these 
lesions may light up, and a case of closed tuberculosis 
becomes an open one?— That is a possibility. 

6808. And so long as that exists, is it not well to 
keep a sharp look out on every case of tuberculosis 
in animals? — Yes. 

6809.. As soon as an animal becomes a case of open 
tuberculosis it is a source of danger to the community 
at large? — I think so. 

6810. Do you think tubercle bacilli are infective to 
man?— Yes. 

6811. Can you give us your opinion as to what you 
consider the chief port of entry of the tubercle virus 
into man? — The general belief is that the inhalation 
method is the chief one. I venture to think that the 
ingestion method is of very much more importance 
than has heretofore been believed, although I do not 
venture to say that it is the chief method. However,. 

I express an opinion that I know is different from 
that of many other men quite competent to answer 
your question. 

6812. I may say that I quite agree with you; it is- 
my own experience too. Is there any difference in the 
lesion as said to be in men and animals? — No. 

6813. They are practically one and the same? — Yes. 

6814. And no pathologist could differentiate between 
the two? — No. 

6815. Do you think the bovine bacilli are infective to 
man? — I think the human form is more virulent to 
human beings than the bovine. 

6816. But still the bovine bacilli are infective to 
man? — I think there is no doubt about that. 

6817. Now, as to typhoid carriers, the Chairman has 
already asked your opinion as to the typhoid carrier,, 
and I take it that you rather think it would be difficult 
to examine all persons handling milk, so far as typhoid 
infection is concerned? — It would be an enormous 
matter. 

6818. But suppose you had reason to suspect that 
the milk produced at a certain dairy contained the 
typhoid organism, do you think you should have power 
to examine the persons handling the milk? — Yes. I 
tried to make that clear to the Chairman. 

6819. And not only in the case of typhoid, but- also 
in the ease of diphtheria or any other infectious, 
disease? — Yes. 

6820. If the medical officer has reason to believe- 
that infection is proceeding from a certain dairy, but 
has not got actual proof, do you think he should have 
power to prevent the sale oft the milk from that dairy? 

— Yes. 

6821. For a reasonable length of time? — Yes. I 
admit it is a great hardship, but I think it is his duty 
to do so if he can. 

6822. As regards the milk that is coming from the 
outside districts into the city, do you know if samples 
are taken at- the stations or at any other places where 
the milk is coming in? — I cannot tell you. 

6823. You do not know whether there are inspectors 
whose duty it is to take samples at the stations? — I 
do not know. 

6824. Do you know if the yards and the cattle of 
the producers are examined outside the city? — I do 
not think there is any power for the Belfast authorities 
to do that outside the city. What I do know is that 
when my report is bad the inspector goes to that same 
producer and gets a second sample for examination, 
and I know that that gives an indication to the pro- 
ducer that there is something wrong, and I find that the 
second samples are very seldom as bad as the first. 

6825. Have you any experience of so-called milk 
food? — None at all. 

6826. When you were in Cairo did you make any 
examination of goats’ milk?— Nc, not in Cairo. I 
have seen examinations of goats’ milk made in Malta, 
but I have never made them myself. 

6827. What is your opinion regarding goats’ milk? 

I think it is an excellent milk. 

6828. In Cairo you had an epidemic of Malta fever 
that was probably from goats’ milk? — Yes. 

2 F 2 
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6829. That would be one of the dangers we should 
run in this country? — Yes. 

6830. You know the case of the importation of Malta 
goats to the U. S. A., where the crew all became 
afflicted with Malta fever? — Yes, a very famous case. 

6831. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you find much tubercle in 
pigs? — I do not examine pigs. I do not know. 

6832. Can a cow, in your opinion, be infective to 
human bacilli? — Yes. 

6833. Is that a frequent tiling? — I do not think it 

is. That is one of the great controversial points on 
which I can give you no new information at all. 

6834. Do you think that the tubercle bacilli is con- 
veyed much in butter? — No, I do not think so. . 

6835. Is that because the proportion of milk used in 
butter is so small, or that there is something in the 
process of making butter that in any way affects the 
tubercle? — I cannot tell you the reason, because I have 
not the slightest idea how many cases of tuberculosis 
come from butter; and I do not think anyone could 
tell you. I know that tubercle has been found in 
butter, but I cannot give you a detailed answer to 
your question at all. I regret it, but I cannot. 

6836. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You mentioned 
some cities in which there was a considerable pro- 
portion of milk examinations with tubercle bacilli? — 
Yes. 

6837. Nearly all of them, in fact, higher than that 
shown in Belfast milk? — Yes. 

6838. One city has as much as 15 per cent, of the 
specimens examined containing tubercle bacilli in 
them? — Yes. 

6839. Therefore it may follow that the chances of 
infection are somewhat remote of tubercle being 
conveyed by the market milk to the human being, 
because otherwise in a city with such a large proportion 
of milk affected there would be a very noticeable 
prevalence of tuberculosis ?— There is a noticeable 
prevalence of tuberculosis in every city in the world. 
It is believed by many pathologists that every person 
up to the age of twelve years has undergone tuber- 
culous infection. That scientific fact has many points 
to recommend it. 

6840- In a city in which a considerable portion of 
milk has tubercle bacilli discoverable in it, will not 
that city develop noticeably a larger proportion of 
tuberculosis than a city in which the milk supply is 
free from tubercle bacilli ?— Milk is not the only source 
of tuberculosis. Probably the greatest source is from 
human being to human being. I imagine on the 
whole, however, your question should be answered in 
the affirmative. 

6841. And yet, as a matter of fact, it does not seem 
that many more deaths occur from tuberculosis in 
such* cities which you mentioned, where they have a 
very considerable proportion of milk with tubercle in 

it, than m cities such as Belfast?— No, I believe that 


6842. Well, therefore, the chance of tubercle being 
conveyed to human beings through milk having 
tubercle, though there is a chance, still, it is a small 
C tblnk that , is tbe general view now-a-days. 

•ii * Do you consider th at pasteurisation deprives 
milk of some of its nutritive qualities?— I think it 
renders it unfit food for sucklings. 

6844. Sterilisation still more so?— Yes, or equallv so 
at any rate. H J ’ 

m;R;?” e you any knowledge of the infection of 
£ leS or dust? — No personal knowledge. 
h ® ut y° u believe that it is quite possible for 
TW C - e ° r i C °l° n bacilli to be conveyed by 
hevl7 T ^i i 1S “ nd ° ubfcedly true. It has been proved 
feet flL <l0Ub , 1 thin S s do ^re to the 

fluids ’ thafc these flies can conve y it to 

6847. Do you believe that the dust of the street mav 
convey typhoid bacilli? No, I do not belfeve tha? 
I do not believe the dust of the street can convev 

is “ ,oh to ° 

6848. Do you believe that typhoid baciUi could he 

sasy * siren8 do 

6849. Would the Widal tost be objected to bv the 

S?fd% T b ° m “ is ■'Wetted that it * 0 3d to 

applied? I have never known anyone to object to it 
for “J a? • matter of fact. 1 ’* 

68o0. Do you believe that carriers of tvnhoid 
common ?-Yes, very common. typhoid are 

6861. What proportion would you think of people are 


carriers?— I have been trying to satisfy myself on 
that point, and I believe somewhere from four to six 
per cent, of people who had typhoid fever must be 
typhoid carriers. 

6852. And that may endure for years? — Yes. It Las 
been claimed particularly by one of my own friends 
that he has found these things after six years. We 
had in Belfast a case where after seven years we got 
these bacilli on at least a dozen occasions from the 
same person, and there was no reason to believe that 
there was an inter-current attack of typhoid during 
these seven years. 

6853. So a noticeable proportion of the population 
may be a source of danger?— Yes, sir. 

6854. Miss McNeill.— W ith regard to your belief 
that the Widal test would be undesirable, is it because 
you think it would be impracticable or an unnecessary 
amount of expense?— Yes, it is impracticable on 
account of the enormous labour and expense. 

6855. It would be difficult to have all the people 
satisfactorily tested? — I think so. 

6856. Do you think that it is possible that you mi»ht 
get a negative reaction in one case — I mean that such 
a reaction might be got, and that it would not be 
satisfactory evidence that the second test would prove 
negative? — Quite so. I have often done that. 

6857. Have you used living cultures? — Yes. 

6858. So that you do not regard a single negative 
result as anything like proof of the absence?— No 
certainly not. 

6859. You think the application of the test would 
be a very expensive matter? — Yes. 

6860. Besides being impractical? — Yes, at present. 

6861. I think that there are probably about lour 
hundred workers connected with dairy places in 
Belfast. What would be the expense of having these 
subjected to the Widal test? — You have to understand 
that it would have to be continuously done. 

6862. I quite recognise that? — Suppose you did it 
every three months. 

6863. Do you think that would be necessary?. Yes 

if you are going to do it properly. 

6864. It would be necessary in order to be a sufficient 
guarantee?— Yes. They might take typhoid fever in 
the meantime, and I don’t think the dairyman would 
like you to be going in every three months to take a 
drop of blood from his employees. 

6865. Can you estimate what the expense of the 
test would be in the case of four hundred workers?— -I 
cannot. 

6866. It would come to a pretty considerable sum? — 
I take it there would be something between 6,000 and 
8,000 examinations every year, and I suppose you 
could get an examination done for 5s. That would 
give you ?61,500. 


wise, or even a lesser sum, in supervising the dairy 
yards would be a better expenditure of public money 
than having the Widal test applied? — I should say 
so - In J?y opinion it would be better to do so. 
t f, • , , at * s i ust exactly what I wanted to know?— 
1 “ook the money could be better spent. 

6869. You think it could be better spent in other 
ways than in the application of the test?— Yes. 

687°. In regard to pasteurising, I think you said that 
such milk was unfit for the feeding of -sucklings?— I 
think that is true. 


6871. Is that opinion formed on your own observa- 
tion, or is it the opipion of others?— It is second hand 
information altogether. 

6872. May I ask you whether it is the opinion of 
practising physicians? — Yes. 


6873. In this country?— In this town. 

6874. Do you know whether they had very extensive 

experience of children who were fed on properly 
pasteurised milk?— I think that the one that I have 
particularly in mind had a large experience of 
pasteurised milk, and he spoke to me very strongly 
against it. J 


ncivi, uau evidence, irom a practising physi- 
cian in Dublin in regard to the use of pasteurised milk, 
tie has tor a period of over four years made extensive 
and ultimate observation of one hundred and twenty 
sickly babies— they were sickly when he first began 
treating them— who were fed on pasteurised milk. His 
opinion is wholly favourable to the use of such milk., 
lie is of opinion that it does not develop scurvy or 
rickets. He also says that the death-rate among these 
one hundred and twenty sickly children wad only five, 
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or forty-one per thousand, as against one hundred and 
forty-five per thousand, the general death-rate of 
Dublin? — I am only expressing a second-hand opinion. 

6876. I would like to know if you are aware what 
is being done in German infant hospitals and 
institutions for the care of sucklings? — No. 

6877. Perhaps I might say that I had some 
experience there last year, and found that they had 
in the infant hospitals in Berlin continued the use 
of pasteurised milk, even though they had their own 
cows very carefully attended to — that their observa- 
tion did not in any way make them fear the use of 
pasteurised milk for infants. The same also applies 
to Dresden, where the authorities have continued for 
over eleven years the use of pasteurised milk. Do you 
think that that, together with the evidence of the 
Dublin witness, would make one consider very strongly 
the practical value of commonly expressed opinions on 
this subject? — I have never heard such definite facts 
in regard to this matter. 

6878. I rather think that people do not give definite 

facts. I wanted to have your opinion, knowing your 
high reputation — whether the opinion you expressed 
was the result of your own experience. I do not want 
to suggest that anyone regards pasteurised milk as being 
as good as pure milk, but owing to the difficulties 
of providing pure milk it is very valuable, and I think 
it is a pity that opinions should be expressed without 
definite facts? — Your statement is extremely 

interesting, and I thank you for it. 

6879. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — There is a good 
deal of summer diarrhoea amongst children in all 
towns. Do you attribute that in a large degree to 
milk?— I think that the new works tend in the direction 
of showing that that is so. 

6880. Arising from fermentative changes? — Yes, and 
these being bacterial in origin. That seems to be 
scientifically established within the last three years. 

6881. The practical result of that is the importance 
of giving only fresh milk before the fermentative 
change or even the lactic acid changes oeeur? — Yes. 

6882. Lady Everard. — Is it not a fact that sterilisa- 
tion or pasteurisation makes the milk more liable to 
contamination? — Pasteurised milk putrefies, but it has 
not any greater likelihood for contamination. 

6883. As the analysis of the milk in Belfast was 
so free from tuberculosis, can you give us 
the death-rate from tuberculosis in the city?— I am 
sorry I cannot. 

6884. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to ask if you would 
give us an outline of the method by which immunisa- 
tion against disease is caused ; is it by the bacterium 
itself? — Bacteria or their products, when injected into 
an animal-body, cause a certain reaction, which results 
in the formation of substances which are antagonistic to 
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the poisons injected, and the animals are said to be 
immunised against the poisons employed. 

6885. If we eliminated the animals that were clini- 
cally diseased — the openly tuberculous animals that 
any veterinary surgeon could diagnose — would it not 
reduce the problem to the point at which the entrance 
of the tubercle bacilli through ordinary milk might be 
of an immunising, rather than of a destructive 
character?— I do not think any man would start to 
immunise an animal by using living, powerful germs. 

6886. Not deliberately. — No, but . if a person wishes 
to give the public milk containing living germs you 
are deliberately doing so. 

6887. Your own figures have shown us that the 
average milk of Belfast does not contain tubercle germs 
on a large scale? — Quite so. 

6888. Such samples as you have examined in Belfast 
presumably contain so few tubercle bacilli that they 
may be held to be immunising agents, rather than 
destructive ones? — That is an extraordinary view. 

That is a perfectly astounding statement, Mr. Wilson. 

6889. What is the scientific answer to it — is not the 
entrance of the bacteria on a small scale the scientific 
explanation of immunisation? — Well, now you are 
getting into the region of controversy about which 
volumes have been written. May I ask if you would 
immunise a child against anthrax by injecting into the 
system the germs of anthrax. If you did so you would 
kill that child. You cannot go about these things in 
a haphazard way, by allowing people to drink tuber- 
culous milk to immunise themselves. 

6890. Prof. Mettam. — Some persons might stand a 
larger dose than others? — Yes. The whole thing is 
astounding. I never heard such a suggestion, in my 
life — that you can immunise people against tubercle 
by putting small doses of poison into their bodies and 
that the drinking of tubercular milk is good. 

6891. Mr. Wilson. — I am talking of the ordinary 
market milk, where your examination has failed to find 
the bacilli? — It has not failed. There are thousands 
of gallons that have not been examined. You have to 
take these into account, as well as the few trivial 
cases in which I have failed to find the tubercle. 

6892. I merely wanted to bring out, if I could, the 
practical point that the diseased animal, in whose milk 
you find tubercle bacilli, is the chief risk in the dairy 
trade? — Yes. 

6893. And whether, if it were possible by the double 
method of veterinary inspection in the country, plus 
bacteriological examination of the milk in the town, to 
eliminate these animals, the greatest part of the risk 
in the dairy trade would be abolished? — That, I think, 
is admitted. 

6894. That is all I want to know? — I thought you 
wanted me to father some extraordinary view. 


Mr. Henry L. Reynolds examined. 


6895. The Chairman. — You are an Inspector under 
the Food and Drugs Act under the Corporation of 
Belfast?— I am. 

6896. And are you also a Sanitary Officer? — Yes, sir. 

6897. In the discharge of your duty have you from 
time to time taken samples of milk that is exposed for 
sale in the city? — I have. 

6898. We have been told that two-thirds of the milk 
supplied to Belfast comes in from districts outside the 
city? — Yes. 

6899. Where are the samples taken of the milk 
coming into the city from the outside area? — Some 
samples are taken at the local railway stations — that 
is the milk that comes to Belfast by rail. Then we 
have about one-third of the supply that is brought 
in by milk carts. Samples of that milk are taken in 
various parts of the city. 

6900. With regard to the samples taken at the 
stations, in what condition have you found that milk 
when taking the samples, apart altogether from the 
question of its adulteration?— Some milk appears to 
be dirty looking. Some of the milk seems clean, but 
most of it dirty. In that case I take samples - for 
bacteriological examination, as well as for adulteration. 

6901. Where you discover the milk is dirty you send 
samples to the Bacteriologist? — I do. 


6902. To whom do you send your samples for exami- 
nation in regard to adulteration? — To the City Analyst, 
Mr. Totten. 

6903. How- often have you to send samples for 
examination in regard to adulteration? — On an average 
about fourteen samples are taken in a week. It runs 
to about five hundred or six hundred samples in the 
year. 


ui uiu eases is sne mm; 
found to be adulterated ?— In 1910, 8.8 per cent, were 
found to be adulterated. Out of a total of five hundred 
and seventy-five samples token, fifty-one were found to 
be adulterated. 

6905. Have you the figures for any year previous to 
that? — I have not them with me here. 


were higher?— They were higher than in' the previous 
^ar There has been a decrease since about 1901. 

‘ ion S llave you occupied your present 
position ?— I am thirteen years appointed under the 
hood and Drugs Act, and eighteen years altogether 
under the Corporation. 

6908. Has the number of samples of adulterated 
milk been steadily decreasing?— They are slightly on 
the increase for the last year. I think that that could 
be explained more or less, because there are a large 
number of samples taken. That is to say, where we 
used to take one sample from a man we now take 
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more. A man has four cans of milk and mixes them 
— -mixes the inferior milk with the good milk in order 
to pass our examination — and we adopted the system 
of taking samples out of each can. In one case I had 
eight summonses against one man — lie had eight caus 
of milk. 

6909. Do you make any examination of the milk- 
shops? — I do. 

6910. Have you any difficulty in securing samples 
of milk for analysis? — None whatever. 

6911. Has any attempt been made to evade the law 
by storing the milk in apartments other than the shop 
itself? — I had one instance of that four years ago, but 
I overcame the difficulty by employing a private pur- 
chaser, whom I sent in to purchase the milk, and I 
had it analysed, and the person was fined in the local 
court. 

6912. You, of course, have a good deal of experience 
or the way in which the offences are dealt with under 
the Order of the local authorities? — Yes. 

6913. Do you believe that the magisterial authorities 
co-operate with the Public Health authorities in 
enforcing the conditions necessary for the production 
of a pure and cleanly milk supply? — I do. 

6914. You think the penalties imposed are sufficient 
for the offences if convictions are obtained ? — The 
majority of cases are first offences, and where the man 
charged has been for years in the trade. This man 
may have to buy milk from another dairyman, and he 
undertakes that he will be more careful in future. 
The magistrates take his character and this under- 
taking into consideration. The greatest penalty that 
they dread is the publication of the report of 
the prosecution in the local newspapers. The question 
is often asked, can the case be kept out of the Belfast 
Evening Telegraph ; there is no question about the 
fines. There is a rush to try and get the case through 
as soon as possible before any representative of the 
Press is in court. If the case appears in the news- 
papers it destroys a man’s character. We had cases 
where people had to go out of the trade ; no one would 
take milk from them. 

6915. Do you find you have to summon the same 
individual frequently?— We have seldom a third case 
against the same man. The man carries on his trade 
more carefully after prosecution. 

6916. In the report presented by Dr. Bailie I see 
that in one instance the milk was certified to contain 
only 1-37 per cent. fats. We learned that that was 
a ease in which the prosecution was instituted by you. 
Can you ascertain what the penalty imposed in that 
case was; the percentage of fats was 1-37?— In that 
case the purveyor of milk lived outside the citv and 
obtained his supply from farmers in the district'. • He 
had five cans on his cart when he came into the city, 
samples were taken from four of them; and when 
asked for a sample of the fifth he said there was no 
milk in that can. Qn looking into the can I found 
mere were about six or eight quarts of poor-looking 


6917. It was not entirely untrue when he said there 
was no milk in the can? — No. He said he had lifted 
that can from a farmer, and that he must have lef; 
the water in it. He made that explanation before the 
Court, and said that he was at the mercy of the 
other man that supplied him, and that he would be 
oi°£5 Careful m future - Th e magistrates imposed a fin. 

6918. Was that one of the most substantial penalties 
that was imposed in your experience? — No; I thinl 
they run the length of £20. There was a- penalty or 
a milkman of £10, about five years ago, and he wen- 
out of the trade. 


6919. Was that man 
was either the fifth 
remember. 


guilty of many offences? — It 
or sixth offence as far as I 


. 692( h I take it, it is no part of your duty to mal 
inspection of outside dairies from which the milk 
supplied. I did that until the dairy inspector w 
appointed. 

6921. I suppose it would be rather difficult for yc 
to answer this question— whether any improvemei 
has taken place in the condition in which the cor 
are kept now as compared with the time you we 
familiar with the existing conditions? — So far as 
know, I think there are improvements taking pl ac 
because when I was going to tho outside distric 
there was no proper inspection made whatever, 
was generally the relieving officer who was actum , 
sanitary officer over the dairies, and I do not t£ii 


the law was very well enforced in those days. My 
opinion is that no inspectors should be appointed by' 
the local authorities of the district whatever. There 
should be an inspector outside their jurisdiction. 

6922. You would be in favour of having the in. 
spection by a person independent of the local authority 
altogether? — Yes. I do not see how he can do his 
duty, because the members are composed for the most 
part of people who own cattle in the district or their 
friends. 

6923. Of course, that condition prevails elsewhere,, 
and it would obviously go to show the necessity of 
having officers either appointed by a central authority 
or supervised in the discharge of their duties by some 
officer appointed by a central authority? — That is so. 

6924. Would yoifthink it more effective to have the 
original appointment made by a central authority, or 
that the appointment should be made by the local 
authority, and that there should be supervision by an 
officer under the central authority? — I think the latter 
would be the best. The local officer could say, “ I 
must do this or I will lose my position.” 

6925. Are you in favour of licensing cow-keepers? — 

6926. Do you think it would be helpful in the 
enforcing of the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds- 
Order? — I do. 

6927. What conditions would you impose for the 
granting of a licence — would you take into account the 
personal character of the man who is making the 
application, and whether or not he had been carrying 
on the trade previously in a fair nnd straightforward 
manner? — I would. 

6928. Would you be in favour of refusing a licence 
to a man who had been convicted, say, three times- 
of selling adulterated milk? — I certainly would. 

6929. Are you conversant with the fact that the milk 
yielded by different animals in a dairy might be of a 
different standard? — I am. 

6930. Have you ever discovered any case in which 
an individual cow persistently gave milk below the 
standard? — I have in the case of fats, but never in a 
single instance where fats and non-fatty solids were- 
below standard in the sample. I have never yet 
got a sample of milk from a mixed herd below standard 
in fats and non-fattv solids. 

6931. The Commission has been informed by a- 
person responsible for the control of a large dairy in 
another district in the country, that in one particular 
instance a cow, which was yielding rather an abnormal 
quantity of milk, persistently gave milk that would 
render the owner of the cow, if the milk was sold as 
it came from the animal, liable to prosecution? — That 
is so, but in Belfast I have never come across a person 
selling milk from one particular cow, and that person 
should be prosecuted just the same as a person who 
has a large number of cows and waters the milk. I 
do not see any difference. 

6932. Mr. Wilson. — You would not blame the cow 
for not giving milk up to the Corporation by-laws?— I 
would blame the man for selling the milk. 

6933. Having regard to the evidence that we have 
had, that in a large herd under Government auspices 
cows have been known to yield milk containing less than 
the legal standard? — -We do not prosecute a man for 
a slight deficiency in fat. 

6934. The Chairman. — You do not observe, what is- 
regarded as the legal standard? — No, because if the. 
person proved that the milk is as it came from the 
cow the magistrates will not convict. 

6935. Miss McNeill. — Do you think milk yielding 

2- 9 of fat is frequently produced? — No, I think the 
great majority of dairymen have their milk never below 

3 - 50, and in a great majority of cases the fat is up; 
to 4 per cent., with the exception of the month of" 
July, and they are only getting the same price as those 
who have only 2.9 per cent, of fat. 

6936. The Chairman. — What is the ordinary com- 
mercial price of milk in Belfast? — 3£d. a quart. That 
is the milk of a man who can supply milk showing 
over 3-50 or 4 per cent, of fat. My idea is that ho 
should get a certificate of the quality of his milk for 
the past year. 

6937. Do you suggest that the cow-keepers that sell 
the milk that just saves them from prosecution, test 
the milk to see what percentage of fat it contains- 
before they send it out, and satisfy themselves that 
they will be simply obeying the principle of the law 
and save themselves from a prosecution — do you 
suggest that this is actually done by a certain class of 
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-cow-keepers? — I believe there are a number, that 
reduce the quality of their milk by keeping back the 
strippings and adding water. These are the people 
who come to court to give evidence to show that their 
milk varies, yet their milk scarcely ever varies three 
per cent, the year round. 

6938. You find when you take a sample that it is 
just above the border-line that saves the vendor from 
prosecution?— Yes. I think I should have power to 
take a sample of the milk after milking and compare 
it with the milk the man was selling in the city. 1 
had prosecutions, where people gave evidence that 
the milk was genuine, and I persisted in the court in 
stating that the milk was not genuine. One case was 
adjourned to allow me to take another sample of the 
milk, and in every case I found that it was 20 or 30 
per cent, above the standard. 

6939. What action did the magistrates take in that 
case?— There was a penalty imposed. 

6940. Was it a substantial penalty? — In the last case 
I had the penalty was 10/-. 

6941. Do you not think that that was entirely 
inadequate for an offence of that kind? — Yes, I was 
not satisfied with it. 

6942. You are also a sanitary officer, are you not? — 
Yes. 

6943. Do you happen to know what quantity of 
milk the ordinary artisan would take into his house for 
the support of his household where there were three 
young children? — A great many of them just get 
about a pint in the day. Some only half a pint, and 
some scarcely any. In the very poor class districts 
they have no regular milkman going about and the 
milk is used only for the tea as a rule. 

6944. To what do you attribute that? Is there a 
want of appreciation on the part of the heads of 
families as to the value of milk as a food' for children, 
•or is it because they are too poor to buy the milk? — 
Both causes — not sufficient means and not sufficient 
knowledge of the value of milk. 

6945. In a house where the wages would be 30s. a 
week, what quantity of milk would they take in? — 
From two to three pints a day. 

6946. So that the quantity is usually regulated by 
the amount of the income? — That is so. 

6947. I presume you have had an opportunity of 
seeing where the milk is kept — do they observe any 
care with regard to keeping it covered or free from 
contamination ? — No. 

6948. They do not seem alive to the necessity for 
doing so? — They generally store the milk in the 
scullery in an open vessel, and there is no protection 
from .flies. In the case of condensed milk, they just 
open the tin and keep it open till it is finished. 

6949. Is there much condensed milk used? — Yes. 

6950. Do they use it because they cannot get pure 
fresh milk? — They do not seem to realise the difference 
between the two. 

6951. The condensed milk is a white fluid and 
colours the tea? — Yes. 

6952. They do not go any deeper into the merits 
of the milk? — No. In the summer, when they get the 
sweet milk it becomes sour, and the tinned milk 
does not. 

6953. What price would this tinned milk cost when 
the water is added per pint or per quart? — I think it 
would become more expensive than the fresh milk. 
It works out slightly more than that. 

6954. Does .it not seem absurd that it should be 
used in that case when it is dearer? — Yes, but the 
working classes do not think of that as a rule. 

6955. Do you think that they feed infants on con- 
densed milk? — Some do, but not a great many. A 
great number of them that get the new milk get it out 
of the shops, and by the time that the supply is taken 
from the bottom of the milk-vessel it is practicallv 
‘.skim milk. 

6956. They never seem to realise the difference 
between milk that would be really rich and milk that 
would be abnormally poor? — No, they do not. Of 
course, the better class is much the same, because 
they look to the price. I have known large houses in 
different districts buy milk elsewhere, because they got 
it at a penny a quart cheaper, though in one case they 
would be getting over four per cent, of fat, and in the 
others only three per cent. 
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6957. Is that milk of a poor quality sold at the 
same price as the higher quality of milk? — The same 
price. 

6958. And is it sold to the same class of customers? 

— Not altogether the same. In the better parts of the 
city they go in for the higher quality Of milk. 

6959. In residential districts would there be any 
trade in this poor milk? — Not so much as in the work- 
ing class districts. 

6960. The poor man gets the worst value for the 
limited supply that he takes for his family? — That is 


6961. That is very deplorable? — Yes. 

6962. Lady Everard. — I see you suggest that it 
should be made an offence to send dirty milk into the 
city? — I do- 

6963. Have you ever confiscated milk at the railway 
stations? — No. It is very difficult to form an opinion 
as to the milk being so dirty as to prosecute. 

6964. We had evidence yesterday that some cans 
arrived at the station with newspapers between the lid 
and the milk; have you ever found that to be the case? 
— I have. 

6965. What would you do in a case of that kind? — 
I have no power to take any action. That is where the 
difficulty will arise, I think, in the rural authorities 
enforcing the law, because the man supplying the city 
must have his milk sent away before six o’clock in 
the morning, and the Inspectors would have to be 
early risers to catch them. 

6966. It has been suggested to us in Dublin that 
the officers of the Corporation should have power to 
summon these people? — Yes, I agree, but we have no 

6967. What is the good of your inspection then? — It 
is for the prevention of adulteration. 


have power to prosecute 


adulteration? 


6969. But you have no power to prosecute for dirty 
milk? — No. 


6970. You suggest that licensing would be better 
than registration? — Yes. 

6971. Have you had any experience of dried milk — 
is it used in Belfast? — I have never seen it used. 

6972. Would you say that there is a scarcity of milk 
in Belfast, or is there a sufficient supply? — Duripg the 
past year we had a scarcity. On account of such an 
abnormal season the milk was not so plentiful. 

6973. Do you think if the people would buy it that 
there would be a sufficient supply? — I think so, but 
owing to the price the dairymen would not think it 
worth their while to sell the milk. 

6974. Do you think- that the mothers realise the 
food value of milk for their children? — I do not think 


6975. Mr. O’Brien. — I s separated milk sold in Bel- 
fast — I do not mean skim milk, but separated milk? — 
Yes. 

6976. What is the price of it? — Three halfpence a 
quart. 

6977. Surely that could not be separated milk. That 
must be skim milk? — It is separated milk. 

6978. In my own creamery district it is sold at one 
penny a gallon?— We pay a penny a pint for it in the 
streets and three halfpence a quart, but there is not 
much of it sold in Belfast. 

6979 The Chairman. — What is the nearest creamery 
to Belfast? — Glengal Street. 

6980. Is there one in the city? — Yes. 

6981. And do they sell separated milk? — Yes. 

6982. They sell it at a penny a pint? — Yes. 

6983. Lady Everard. — How about buttermilk? Is 
there much sold in Belfast? — Yes. 

6984. Do you find that it is adulterated? — Yes, more 
so than the sweet milk. 

6985. Is the milk supply to Belfast hospitals 
inspected? — Yes. 

6986. Samples are taken? — Yes. 

6987. Are there many goats kept in the City of Bel- 
fast?— No. J 

6988. You do not know anything about the rural 
districts? — No, I do not. 

6989. Professor Mettam.— W hat do you mean by 
dirty milk? — When the surface of the milk is covered 
with hay and straw, or dust. 

6990. Visible dirt?— Yes. 

6991. Is that largely due to the receptacle or the 
churn not being in good condition? — Yes, and also 
because the farmers do not strain their milk. 
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6992. Is Some of it due to the filthy condition of 
the chums before the milk is put in? — I would say so. 

6993. You mentioned also about the milk being 
adulterated ? — Y es. 

6994. What is the adulteration? — Principally the 
addition of water or preservatives. There might be a 
low percentage of fat. 

6995. Because the fat is abstracted? — We do not 
call that adulteration, but the abstraction of fat. 

6996. You take samples occasionally? — I do. 

6997. In the street, I presume? — In the street, in 
the shops, and at the railway stations. 

6998. How do you take these samples? — When I 
am purchasing in the ordinary way I take them in the 
course of delivery. Where I see a man delivering I 
ask him for a pint of sweet milk. Sometimes I get 
it from two cans mixed together. I divide the sample 
into three parts, and have them labelled. One is 
given to the seller, another is sent for analysis, and 
the third I keep. I keep the milk in bottles. 

6999. Are they always sterilised? — They are clean 
bottles. 

7000. As regards these milk shops, what do you 
require from the owners? — We do not allow them to 
have vegetables in the shop, or coal, or lamp oil. 

7001. What things could he sell in the shop? — 
Ordinary groceries. 

7002. The place where the milk is kept, is it regis- 
tered specially, or can he keep that milk in any part 
of the place he likes? — He cannot keep it in a living- 
room or bedroom. He has to state where he is to 
sell the milk. 

7003. Supposing there is a shop in front and a room 
behind, can you go into the room behind and inspect 
it? — I can inspect that as a sanitary officer. 

7004. You go to the shop in a double capacity? — - 
Yes. 

7005. And can you take samples of milk as a sani- 
tary officer in that room? — I have never seen milk 
stored that way except on two occasions. I think 
all the milk is exposed to public view. 

7006. Mr. Wilson. — Have you a standard of dirt — 
you spoke of making it an offence to send dirty milk 
into the city? — We have no standard, but I would 
aim at Professor Symmers’ standard. 

7007: In the milk shops in the poorer neighbour- 
hoods, is it your business to see that covers are kept 
on the vessels? — There is a milk shops Inspector, and 
that is his particular branch of duty, to look after 
these shops. My principal business is to look after 
the adulteration. 

7008. You use the word “ adulteration ” in the 
sense of adding water? — Yes ; and abstraction of fat, if 
the milk is deficient in fat. 

7009. Mr. O’Brien. — In the report of milk that you 
say is adulterated, do you produce as evidence that 
there is a low percentage of fats or solids, or do you 
put it in the form, so much added water? — In the 
summons I state the date that the offence took place, 
and I state that the milk was certified by the public 
analyst to be adulterated with so much per cent, of 
added water, or that it was deficient in milk fats. In 
addition to that I send a copy of the public analyst’s 
certificate to the defendant, so that he has the total 
percentage of the milk and all explained there. 

7010. There is no danger of a farmer or supplier 
who has sold milk which is below' the standard being 
designated as a person adding water to milk when it 
may be that fhe milk is poor in quality itself? — I 
don’t think so. When we get a sample of milk 
slightly below' the standard for the first time we never 
prosecute. We invariably find that the vendor has 
not been supervising the milk, and in case we find 
the milk wrong again, we bring him before the Court. 
If there was a slight deficiency of fat, the magistrates 
would not convict, seeing that the man had not been 
up before. 

7011. Do you find much difference in the quality of 
the morning and evening supply of the milk? — The 
evening milk is richer in fat than the morning milk, 
but the non-fatty solids are not so high as in the 
morning. 

7012. From what we have heard about the quality of 
the milk here, it is rather above the average of milk 
in point of fact — you say it is up to 4 per cent, of fat? 
Is that from the samples taken morning and evening? 
— Both ways. We have had milk containing over 5 
per cent, of fat during the past year. 


7013. Some witness said that there was not very 
much separated milk consumed in the town? — No. 

7014. Is it that people have a prejudice against it, 
or the supply is not brought to them, or they do not 
recognise the food value of it taken with oatmeal 
porridge? One of the witnesses said yesterday that 
there was not very much oatmeal porridge used in 
town now — that the townspeople do not eat much of 
it. Is that due to prejudice, or is it that they do not 
know the food value of oatmeal porridge with 
separated milk? — That is really so. They don’t really 
understand it. 

7015. If there was a large supply of separated milk, 
do you think that they would take it? — I don’t think 
so, except they were educated up to it. 

7016. You do not think they would use it for tea? — 
No. They would take the condensed milk beforo it. 

7017. You say that separated milk costs about three 
halfpence a quart? — Yes. 

7018. That is sixpence a gallon? — Yes. 

7019. That is very high as far as my experience of 
the South goes? — I am talking of where they are 
retailing it through the streets on hand-carts. 

7020. That is delivering it practically? — Yes. 

7021. Everyone can get a supply of separated milk 
at threepence a gallon from a creamery put on the 
train. I suppose that would mean about fourpence 
a gallon delivered or fourpence halfpenny. Do you 
think that there would be a demand for it at that sort 
of price? — I think there would be. 

7022. It is more because they don’t know' the possi- 
bilities of separated milk that they do not use it than 
anything else? — I think that is so. 

7023. What would you say wrnuld be the average 
price of milk supplied here all the year round? — A 
shilling a gallon is the average retail price through the 
city. Really some of the vendors don’t get that on 
account of the bad debts. 

7024. One would gather that you must have a more 
plentiful supply of milk than in Dublin, because the 
price there is greater. With regard to train-borne 
milk that you take samples of for dirt, do you think 
it would help you if the onus for the condition of the 
milk was put on the Railway Company; what I 
mean is, that the Railway Company should have 
power, and should be compelled to refuse any milk 
being put on their trains that was not in proper cans, 
properly sealed? I should think the Railway Com- 
pany suffer a good deal from having cans put on to 
their trains with lids that are not properly fastened. 
Do you think if the Railway Company at the milk- 
source were made to refuse all cans that were not 
properly sealed, that that would be rather a way of 
getting a cleaner supply? — I don’t think so. I don’t 
think the sealing of the cans affects it in the least. 

7025. You think the milk is put in dirty? — Yes. I 
don’t think there is any tampering with the milk in 
transit. I don’t see how' it could be done without 
such persons being seen. 

7026. Such cases have happened where cans were 
tampered witli? — The greatest case of adulteration 
that happened here was in the case of a man who had 
his cans locked, and other cans that were unlocked 
were all right, and this man’s milk was adulterated 
every time samples were taken. 

7027. Do the Railway Companies take care in regard 
to train-borne milk? — They should have nothing in the 
waggon but the milk, and they should have also a 
shed at the stations. 

7028. At present the milk is thrown out on the plat- 
form? — Yes ; I think that is most objectionable. 

7029. You think that there is a danger of dirt getting 
into it in that way? — Yes. 

7030. And it is very often left on a hot afternoon to 
stew on the platform? — Yes. I think there should be 
a shed at the station for the changing of the milk. 

7031. The Chairman. — They don’t take away the 
purchasers’ cans in the Belfast carts? — Some don’t. 

7032. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What kind of con- 
densed milk is generally used in Belfast? — It is prin- 
cipally skim milk. 

7033. How is it labelled on the tins? — It is simply 
labelled “ Machine skim milk.” 

7034. Do the people understand that that is skim 
milk? — I don’t think they do. The whole milk costs 
sixpence, and the machine milk only threepence, and 
that is what they take into account — the price. In 
some of the machine skim milk it is stated on the- 
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tins, “ Owing to the absence of fat, this milk is 
incomplete for the food of infants,” but these words 
are in very small letters ; others have not these words 

OI1 7085. This milk is bought largely by the very poor 
classes? — Yes. . . 

7036. These are the very poor classes, in wnicn trie 

mothers are working in factories?— Yes. . 

7037. So that in the nursing of infants, the infants 
have not in many cases the advantage of being nursed 
by their mothers? — That is so. 

7038. And therefore they are more dependent on this 

class of milk? — Yes. . • 

7038a. Have you had prosecutions for preservatives 
in milk? — Yes. \ 

7039. With what result?— We got convictions. 

7040. What fines would be imposed ?— From £2 tons. 

7041. Have you had many cases of convictions for 
the use of preservatives? — In 1910 we had no case, 
but in 1911 we had five cases. 

7042. Miss McNeill. — Have the convictions been 
fairly consistent? — I don’t think we would be able to 
get a conviction for anything less than 20 per cent, 
below the 3 per cent, standard of fats, because it is 
left open to the defendant to prove that the milk was 
genuine. 

7043. What is the highest percentage of deficiency in 
fat that you had? — The highest was about 60 per 
cent. 

7044. What would that work out at? — About one 


point something. 

7045. About 1-40?— Yes. 

7046. You got a conviction? — Yes. I think if it 
was over 20 per cent, the magistrates would convict, 
but anything under that I don’t think we would be 
able to get a conviction. 

7047. The Chairman. — -Don’t you think that there 
is some danger in adopting that standard — don’t you 
think that the very fact that the Belfast Public Com- 
mittee do not feel justified in undertaking a prosecution 
when the standard is not lower than 2‘50 per cent, is 
calculated to have a bad effect? — When it reaches 2 - 6 
we do not prosecute for the first time. 

7048. Do you think that when it is known 
to the vendors that if the standard reaches 2‘6 they 
will not be prosecuted, they would be inclined to 
keep the milk at that standard? — Yes, that is my 
reason for saying that the standard is no protection 
for the public at all. Milkmen understand that per- 
fectly well. That is the reason why some of the milk 
at the present time is of an inferior quality. These 
men keep it low, with the result that they are keeping 
down prices. The men with the better quality find 
it difficult to make ends meet. 

7049. Suppose you rigidly adhered to the legal stan- 
dard, and that in every case below the legal standard 
you prosecuted, don’t you think that the odium 
thrown on the Court that would refuse to assist the 
Public Health Authority would induce the magis- 
terial bench to alter their views with regard to convic- 
tions? — I don’t think so. As the law stands, it leaves 
open to the defendant to prove that the milk has not 
been tampered with, and was sold as it came from 
the cow. The magistrates’ point is that they would 
be charging this man with perjury, and they are slow 
to do that. That is the case that is presented to the 
Court on behalf of the defendant — that if the magis- 
trates convict they are showing that they do not 
believe the man’s oath. 

7050. I can quite understand, but it must also be 
understood that these vendors are interested parties? — 
I would like permission to have second samples taken 
when the cows are being milked. 

7051. You recognise that there is a danger that you 
induce the milk producer, to sell milk that will merely 
save him from prosecution? — Certainly. As the lav- 
stands at present, we can do nothing else. 

7052. I think it is a question rather of the admini- 
stration than the law, because convictions have been 
obtained elsewhere? — I have noticed cases in Dublin, 
and also across the water, where the man was pro- 
secuted, but could not satisfy the magistrates that 
the milk was as it came from the cow, pleaded having 
got it from someone else. In that case our magistrates 
would convict. He must he able to prove . that it is 
as it came from the cow; where it is shown it is 
milk as it came from the cow, I don’t think the 
magistrates would convict. 

7053. Miss McNeill. — That is where the man is 
the actual producer? — Yes. 


7054. The Chairman. — On that principle, if a man 
is accused of murder, and goes into the box in his 
own defence, and says, “ I did not commit the 
murder,” he is entitled to an acquittal?— Yes. 

7055. It would seem that principle would lead you 
to an impossible conclusion? — There is no doubt about 
it. 

7056. Lady Everard. — Do you consider that the- 
by-products of milk- — butter and skim milk — should 
be licensed? — I think the Order should apply to them 
just as well. In 1903 and 1904, and up to 1906, there 
were a number of cases of typhoid fever in dairy farms 
which .produced milk and butter, and sent their pro- 
ducts to Belfast while the patients were ill in their 
homes. If the regulations applied to them as they do to- 
the ordinary city milk, that would be stopped. 

7057. Mr. Wilson.— Would you be surprised to- 
know that in England more than 21 per cent, of the- 
milk contamination was due to the. railway?— I heard 
of that. 

7058. Which of these milk churns is the usual type - 
of churn you see on the Belfast platform? — The prin- 
cipal is the one in which the lid does not fit properly ; 

I think there could be an improvement made as regards 
the cover. I would not blame the Railway Companies- 
for that, but the producer. 

7059. This then would agree with your opinion : — 

" " The funnel-shaped neck of -the chum is quite unpro- 
tected. It- is the part grasped by the man handling, 
the cans, and also the surface over which the milk 
flows from the cans into other receptacles. As persons 
working with the churns rarely wash their hands, and- 
usually spit upon the palms before- they touch the cans,, 
the chances of them escaping uninjured are slight. 
Than this — a lid more calculated to allow contamina- 
tion of the milk could not possibly be chosen. Dust 
accumulates in the funnel-shaped portion, and either 
falls past the margin of the lid, which generally fits- 
badly, or is washed off when the milk passes from the- 
cans. It is quite common for the milk to wash up 
over the rim lid during the handling, and to take dust 
on the tap in the process. During wet weather, any 
dust which escapes being washed in by the milk in 
this way is carried into the can by the rain.” Would 
that be the regular condition in the railway station at 
the present time? — I believe it would. 

7060. Consequently it follows that the standardisa- 
tion of these milk vessels would be very desirable? — 
It would be. 

7061. Lady Everard. — We had evidence yesterday 
that Babies’ Clubs have been established in Belfast?- — 
Yes. 

7062. Do you consider that they have done good? — -I 
think they certainly have. 

7063. You think that thev are doing good work in 
Belfast?— Yes. 

7064. You have got no pasteurised milk in Belfast?' 
— We have in a creamery. 

7065. Not for sick children; there is no municipal 
pasteurising depot? — No. 

7066. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you inspect the milk vessels, 
in the shops? — I do. 

7067. You have the milk emptied out of them, and 
inspect them to see whether they are clean? — Yes. 

7068. Do you find many churns with a brass band' 
soldered down the side with measures? — -Some are. 

7069. You object to them? — I recommend the owners 
to do away with them. 

7070. You have no power?— We have actually to- 
prove that the milk is. affected by them. 

7071. You think that that kind of baud is a source 
of contamination and dirt — the brass bands get loose., 
and form a little well for bacteria to lodge in? — That is. 

7072. Would you do away with them altogether? — 
Yes. 

7073. When finding contaminated milk in these cans,. 
where do you find the contamination mostly lodges?— 
Principally in the seams of . the side of tlie^can, "show- 
ing that the vessel has not been cleansed properly. 

7074. Do you not think it would hob) a great deal 
in having them clean if you - had the ‘lower part of 
these twenty-gallon churns made in one piece, and 
the seam joining it on to the upper end about half 
way up, so that the seam that joins the lower to the 
upper end would be within easy reach of a person 
putting in his hands? — That would be an improvement 
on the>- present system. 

7075. You have never seen a can of that sort?— No 

2 G 
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7076. The Chairman. — You are a Veterinary Inspector 
to the Public Health Committee iu Belfast? — I am, sir. 
. 7077. And portion of your duty is to make an 
inspection of the cows that are kept in the dairy yards 
within the city boundary? — Yes. 

7078. And you have under you, as we learned yester- 
day,, a subordinate, who makes an -inspection with 
regard to the manner in which the attendants and 
workers in the dairy observe the rules laid down by 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order regarding cleanliness? 
— Yes, quite so, sir. 

7079. And you are mainly concerned with the con- 
dition of the cows from which the milk is produced? — 
That is so. 

7080. You liave about two hundred cow-keepers in the 
city, and ijbout 8,400 cows? — Yes; of course, that 
number varies. 

7081. How long have you occupied your present posi- 
tion? — Almost five years. 

7082. Have you any reason to complain of anv 
attempt on the part o'f the cow-keepers to evade the 
regulations laid down for the purpose of ensuring 
healthy stock? — No, the very opposite. 

7083. On the whole, they are willing to carry out 
the instructions given to them, and anxious to co- 
operate with you? — Yes. 

7084. Do you make periodical examinations of the 
udders of the cows? — Yes, sir, I am very particular 
about that. 

7085. And if you should discover a suspicious cow 
what action would you take? — If the owner was agree- 
able, I use the tuberculin test; I also take samples 
Of the milk for bacteriological examination. 

7086. Do you find owners of cows are anxious to 
have the tuberculin test applied in order to see whether 
their animals react?— They .don’t object, as a rule. 

^ 7087. They don’t- place any difficulties in the way? — 

7088. Do you change the location of the animal that 
reacts and separate her from the herd?— It is not always 
practicable. 

7089. They have not a vacant space where you could 
house the animal detached from the general herd?— 


7090. And if the con’s do react from the test what 
follows?— Under power given by the Tuberculosis 
Prevention Act I value the cows, and have them 
slaughtered and compensate the owner. 

7091. On what principle— the limitation of £ 102 — 
Yes. 

7092. Do you think that is a reasonable compensa- 
tion to pay . In the cases that came under my notice 
it was, but in the case of a very valuable cow it would 
not; m the case of the ones that I caused to be 
slaughtered it was very fair compensation. 

7093 You have no misgiving, in ordering the 
slaughter of an animal, in thinking that you are 
inflicting a financial loss on the owner? No. 

7094. If you did find it necessary to order the. 
slaughter of a valuable cow, don’t you think you would 
like to give the full market- value to the owner?— Yes. 
funi should be brought under the notice of 
the Public Health Committee, and if they suggested 
that more should be given, it would be quite right 
that it should be done. 

7094a. I rather apprehend that they would not have 
the power? — No. 

'** JH *• 0rder bei “6 attend 

utur .<=, <ion t you think that permissive power 
should , est m the officer making the valuation to give 
the full market-value of the cow? I do. 

tr, 7< S'^ nd d ° n,t y° u also think that it would lead 
, , °" n .f s «>-°peratmg more promptly with the 

local authority to secure that animals of that particular 
type should be eliminated from the herd?— No doubt 


7097. Have you, in the course of your examination 
discovered clinically tuberculous udders?— I have. 

7098. In many instances?— I have in four. 

7099. And what action did you take?-I took samples 
of the ipilk and subjected two of the cows to the 
tuberculin test. They were both reacters, and Professor 
Symmers fopnd the milk teeming ’with fiSK 

71 m' Ar” d w that ca m, slai, ghter was ordered?— Yes 

7101. Mr. Wilson. — That was the one about which 
evidence was given this morning?— Yes. 


7102. The Chairman— Your Public Health Com- 
mittee never complain of the burden imposed on them 
by reason of the compensation when they were satisfied 
that it was necessary for the protection of the public 
health that the animal should be slaughtered? — They 
encouraged me to do it. 

7103. That is what I would have expected. Where 
you find the udder suspicious do you invariably have 
the milk subjected to bacteriological examination?— 
In every case. 

7104. And if the bacteriologist should confirm the 
diagnosis, and the ' animal reacts to the tuberculin 
test, you would never hesitate to slaughter? — Never. 

7105. Has it been the practice of any cow-keeper 
to have his whole herd subjected to the tuberculin 
test periodically? — Not in the city. 

7106. Outside the city? — Oh, yes. There is one 
dairy belonging to Mr. Grainger where the stock is 
subjected to the tuberculin test- by the veterinary 
surgeon, and every precaution is taken to procure u 
clean supply of milk. 

7107. If that had occurred in the city I would like 
to have some information about it. There is no case 
in which the general herd of the city under your 
continual observation has been subjected to that test? 
— Not the whole of the herd. 

7108. We have had a good deal of evidence about 
the difficulties with which the Public Health Com- 
mittee here have been confronted, owing to a very 
large proportion of .the milk which is consumed in 
the city being sent in from outside? — So I understand. 

7109. You have no personal knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which the cows are kept in these out- 
side districts? — I have gone to quite a number of them. 

7110. Making a peripatetic inspection for vour 

own information, but having no statutory right to 
examine them? — Yes. In some places we were not 

allowed in at all. 

7111. And I understand the tendency is rather to 
restrict the number who are willing to have their 
premises examined — the tendency is rather to resent 
outside inspection?— They do in 'the great majority of 
cases. 

7112. What was the general condition of the pre- 
mises. in these outside districts?— Generally speakiiw, 
they could not be worse— absolutely filthy in some 
cases— low ceilings, neither light nor ventilation, dirty 
cows, badly bedded, defective floors— everything that 
you could really think of. 

7113. So that it would be practically impossible for 
the milk coming out of byres, kept in the con- 
ditaon which you have described, to be cleanly and 
pure? — It would not be possible to get a pure" milk 
supply out of byres like what I saw. 

7114. Did the owners offer any apology for the con- 
dition m which the animals were kept?— Some of them 
thought they were doing grand. They do not think 
they have dirty cows or byres, or anything to do with 
dirty milk. It seemed to be. entirely want of educa- 
tion. 


Order had been vigorously carried out in these districts 
by the local authority that it would have been impossible 
for the cows to remain in that condition ?— If the Order 
had been carried out in the proper spirit it certainly 
could not be possible for the cows to be in that con- 
dition. 

7116. Did you ever have an opportunity of seeing 
these cows milked, and observing whether' of not the 
milkers seemed to pay any attention to the matter of 
cle „ a 1 n ,^ ne , f ; s — -*• was n °t there at the time of milking. 

7117. Owing to the condition in which the animals 
were kept it would be well-nigh impossible to have 
the milk clean? — Quite so. 

7118. Do the city milk-raisers complain that they 
are at a disadvantage in being obliged to compete with 
others who can send milk into the city, and who are 
not hampered by the restrictions imposed on them?— 
they do complain. 

7119. Is it not a reasonable ground for complaint?— 
Certainly, I think it is very reasonable. 

r . y°h think that the application of the 

Order in the City of Belfast has been educational in 
its ettect, and that those who are engaged in handling 
milk are now much more careful than they were 
previous to the Order being enforced?— I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that it has had a very 
beneficial effect. 
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7121. Generally speak: 
raised in the city area 
is fairlv satisfactory. 

7122. " Where are the 
herds of Belfast— is _th« 
the sale of 


jg, the condition of the milk 
; fairly satisfactory? — Yes, it 

the dai 


ic cows bought for 
there a market in the city foi- 
es, every fair day; and every 
Wednesday, I think, is the day for the milch cows. 

7128. Do you make any inspection of the cows 
offered for sale?— I do occasionally, but not as often 
as it might be made. I have not time to look after it. 

7124. Have you ever seen an animal exposed tor 

sale as a milk producer that would be obviously 
tuberculous? — No, never. - , . 

7125. It has been no part of your duty to make 
anything like a minute observation of the milch cows 
in 'the fairs?— No. I do inspect the sale yards where 
they are selling fat cattle for beef, and I have on 
several occasions seen poor cows there that were 
diseased, and I seize them under the Public Health 
Act as being unsound cattle. 

7126. I observe from the figures that there are an 
abnormally lai'ge number of cows slaughtered in 
Belfast city. Can you explain the reason? — I have 
asked several butchers about that, and their explana- 
tion is that they get a better return for their money. 
Cows do not cost so much per pound, and owing to 
the amount of fat found in good cows, they are more 
suitable for sausage-making, which is carried on largely 
in Belfast. 

7127. Does that account for the fact that there has 
been such an abnormally large number of cows 
slaughtered in Belfast? — I would say so. 

7128. These cows that are slaughtered are not cows 
that have been supplying milk to the city at a previous 
period as a rule? — Not as a rule — some of them have. 

712!). We were told here yesterday that a great 
number of them came from Dublin? — Iii fact the 
majority come from Dublin market; but, of course, 
we are not skying that these are Dublin dairy cows. 

7180. You have discovered that a fair percentage of 
these have been affected with tuberculous lesions?— I 

7131. And these as milk-producers would be a source 
of danger to the public health? — Yes. 

7182. So that it would appear that in some parts of 
the country a fairly large proportion of cows are yield - 
ingmilkthat is a source of danger to the public health? 

7183. Have you ever discovered that any of the 
cows that have been milked in Belfast and subse- 
quently fattened off were, when slaughtered, suffering 
from tuberculous lesions? — Well, I cannot distinctly 
say that, because they go into the market, and t 
am not very certain whether they would be Belfast 
cows or cows coming from surrounding districts. 

7134. I take it that it is the custom of the cow- 
keepers in Belfast, after the milking period has ceased, 
to fatten their cows for beef? — That is their object. 

7135. A very large proportion of the meat consumed 
in Belfast is slaughtered at the abattoir? — The majority 
of it. 

7186. There are only quite a small number of private 
slaughter-houses in the city?— Only four. 

7187. I was rather startled to find that there was 
a T tremendous trade in very young calves in Belfast? — 
Yes, and an increasing trade. 

7138. What is your opinion, as a professional man., 
as to the food supplied by these animals? — It is of a 
very poor quality. There are not very' nutritive quali- 
ties m veal. 

7139. These animals could hardly be designated as 
veal because I believe they are slaughtered within a 
wpek of their birth?— About a fortnight. 

,'p, 40 ; S ’ 0 the .y fGp d them on milk during that period ? 
—That I cannot- tell you. I don’t know. 

7141. I want to know whether there was an attempt 
made to improve the quality of flesh that their bones 
would carry?— I cannot tell you. 

•hSSJtr’g. “ i “ 1 ‘ * 




7143. Do they look as if they had been 
fed?— They look plump, healthy calves. 

7144. Can you give me any reason why these animals 

are slaughtered indiscriminately like- this?-I would 

toko it tint the owners perhaps, could „ot pmKk 
the null, and it hem S the winter time, then earns, v 
torn them nut to grass I do not know 'g* 
them so indiscriminately as 
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7145. Are they the produce of cows that are kept 
for the milk supply of Belfast?— Not entirely. The 

fanners bring them in from the country. 

7146. These farmers having grazing lands will 
sacrifice them in the same way? — Yes. 

7147. What price do they realise?— About To/-. 

7148. They must set extremely little value on live 
stock when' they ruthlessly slaughter them in such 
large numbers?— I am surprised at it myself. 

7149. Don’t you think it is an economically unwise 
and unsound policy? — Very. 

7150. To be starving the live stock of the country 
in this way? — I do. 

7151. So far as my knowledge goes there is no sucb 
trade in Dublin at all? — I know there is not. 

7152. And I am quite at a loss why there should be 
such a tremendous difference between two cities not 
very far apart? — Before I was appointed, and for the 
first year after my appointment, there Was no sucb 
thing as calves being slaughtered in the abattoir. I 
got a notice inserted in the local Press, and compelled 
the people to bring in the animals. I know they 
slaughter calves in Dublin at a young age. 

7158. Not until they have reached a certain degree- 
of maturity in flesh, but to slaughter them a week or 
a fortnight old is a ruthless waste of money and stock?' 

— I quite agree with you. 

7154. Did you tell me where the cows are bought 
that go to make up the wastage iu the Belfast dairy 
herds? — They are bought in our local fairs and in our 
city markets. 

7155. Do the cow-keepers go to the outside parts- 
of the country? — The dealers do and the cow-keepers 
buy from them. 

7156. It is rather . alarming to learn that there are- 
butchers that trade only in these calves? — That is so- 
We have butchers in the town who deal in nothing 
but calf meat-. 

7157. At what price per pound is it sold? — From 
fourpenee to sixpence , 

7158. Is it mainly used by the poorer classes? — That 
I cannot say. I would think mainly it is used by them,, 
but others buy a little of it too. 

7159. You would form some idea from the district 
in which this class of butcher carries on his trade?— 

I know one butcher’s shop in a very mixed population. 

— some very good people and some very poor people— 
which does a very big business exclusively in these 
animals. 

7160. It- seems very incomprehensible to me. You 
would be in favour of licensing cow-keepers as opposed' 
to registration? — I would not only be in favour of 
licensing the purveyors of milk, but the byres them r 
selves, so that if these were not in proper condition- 
you could withdraw the licence. 

7161. You would practically enforce the same con- 
ditions as are now in existence as regards the sale of' 
spirituous liquor? — That is my idea. 

7162. And you would also take eognisauce of the- 
character of the person making the application? — Yes.. 

7163. And if you were not satisfied that he would' 
be likely to carry on a legitimate trade, you would 
empower the local authority to refuse, him a licence? — 

Yes. 

7164. Do you think that would be helpful .in ensuring 
that- the milk supply of the city would be pure and 
hygienic?— I do, because they would be under our 
eontrol, more or less. 

7165. And I take it you would be in favour of the 
extension of the Dairies and Milksliops Order to all’ 
purveyors of milk, whether in the city or outside?— 

Yes, I would. 

7166. Do you think it is possible to secure an 
efficient administration of this or any other Order of 
a similar character when appointments are made by 
local authorities, the majority of whom would be- 
interested in the trade? — No; I don’t think that they 
could possibly carry out the Order in the proper spirit 
if they were interested in the trade. Indeed. I would 
be inclined to think that the local inspector should be 
a whole time officer, and not have anv private interests 
at all. 

7167. He should not be dependent on other peoule 
for patronage or for Bis livelihood? — He should not/ 

7168.. Would you prefer that the local authority 
should appoint an officer and have- his work super- 
vised by a superior officer, controlled by a central 
authority, or would you be in favour of having the- 

original appointment made by the central authoritv? 

I think the original appointment should be made by 
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the central authority. Veterinary surgeons should be 
appointed for each province, so that they could super- 
vise the work of the local inspectors, both veterinary 
and lay. 

71(59. You would, of course, be in favour of having 
at least one Veterinary officer acting for each Local 
Authority? — Yes, at least one. 

7170. Aud all the subordinates reporting to him on 
■questions which' would need professional knowledge to 
deal with?— Yes. 

7171. And who would be only responsible for what 
might be described as the mechanical portion of the 
work? — Quite so, sir. 

The following table shows the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis amongst cows and heifers for the past three 
years : — 

1908-9. 


. 

Number 
1 Slaugb- 

Exten- 
sively j 

Passed 

^aftei 

' Lesions found in 

and Con- 
demned 

of Local 
Affection. 

Sub- Gland. 1 Both, 
stance. 

Heifers, ... j 

15 523 1 
1,416 j 

146 

6 I 

564 

H 

No records kept. 


1909-10. 


Cows, 

17,625 

201 1,122 

4 22 

„ 

Heifers, ... 

823 

1 29 

- - 


1910-11. 

Cows, 

16,528 

225-1 1,695 

5 i IS 

15 

Heifers, ... 

1,301 

14 ^ 44 

-J - 

- 


7172. Mr. Wilson. — I notice that you say in this 
table of figures regarding the slaughter of cows, that 
in lesions found in the udder you distinguish between 
the substance and the gland, and both? — Yes. 

7173. What distinction is there between the sub- 
stance and the gland? — -The udder proper and the 
supra-mammary gland. 

7174. You state that the number of animals that 
passed after the removal of local affections was in 
the first year of the table 564, and the next year 
1,122, and 1,695 in the following year. What is the 
explanation? — That the disease is on the increase. 

7175. Not a change of policy?— No. The first year, 
1909, might not have been as correct as it should 
have been. That was the first year of the statistics, 
but in the second year the system was getting better, 
but still on the same policy. 

7176. It .occurred to me that you might have 
changed your system? — No. 


7177. The same remark would apply to the tabl 

dealing with extensively affected and condemns 
animals — they all increased? — Yes, from 146 in 1908-' 
to 201 in 1909-10, and to 225 in 1910-11 ; but you wil 
notice that the number slaughtered increased to 17 62. 
m 1909-10. We had only 15,523 in 1908-9. ’ 

7178. You say that when yon suspect an anima 

cl tuberculosis you ask the owner to allow you to appl- 
the tuberculin test? — Yes. * 

7179. Would you not consider it desirable to maki 
that power compulsory in case of the Veterinar- 

™ ^ the inspection?— It would be well. " 

7180. Would you approve of that?— Certainly. 

7181 Have you any reason to suspect that serioui 

cases of tuberculosis are privately slaughtered that yoi 
have no nn.ans of reco. Sing 7-Well, . it is. quite nos 
sible. but I don t know of any such cases. 

N<f^ ^ ou not think it occurs to any great extent! 

7183. With regard to the number of cows in the 
city, you say that fluctuates?— Yes. 
i 7184 - D o. JO" know whether the fluctuation has 
been affected by the. Order?— I mean the number flue- 
tuates at certain times of the year. I do not tlunt 
it has anything to do with the Order 


7185. The Order has not restricted the number of 

cows supplviug milk to Belfast within the last year? 

No. 

7186. With regard to the seasonal fluctuations, that 
means that the cows go out to the country on grass?— 

7187. Do you follow your cows to the country? — . 

7188. Strictly speaking, you have no jurisdiction out- 
side? — Well, the Dairy Inspector is on their track all 
the time. 

7189. We had evidence in Dublin that the city cow 
that goes to the country is inspected by no one? — 
Not so in Belfast. We have them under observation. 

7190. Professor Mettam. — Referring to your statis- 
tics, Mr. Jordan, I see that you say that a largo 
number of animals have been extensively affected and 
condemned ? — Yes. 

7191. And that in the case of others, portion of the 

carcass is removed, and the carcass is then passed? 

Yes. 

7192. Do you think that diseased cattle in the city 
are sent into the country to be slaughtered, and 
brought in again in the shape of flesh? — It is possible, 
but I do not- think it is carried on to any great extent. 

7193. As to the examination of the dairy cows, how 
often do you examine them? — Personally about three 
times a year, but the Dairy Inspector is over them 
frequently. 

7194. He is a layman? — Yes. 

7195. What kind of an inspection do you make? — A 
general inspection. 

7196. You examine the animals and the udders? — 
Yes. 

7197. Is tubercular mastitis easy to diagnose? — It is 
very difficult. 

7198. I suppose you come across quite a large 
number of lesions in the udder other than what you 
would consider to be tuberculous? — Very many. 

7199. Is the milk taken from these udders sub- 
jected to bacteriological examination? — In a great 
many cases. If I am at all suspicious of the udder, 
I have a sample taken. 

7200. I presume that you examine more particularly 
udders that show chronic lesions? — Quite so. 

7201. With regard to the purchase of dairy cows, I 
think you told us that the majority of the cows were 
purchased in the city? — Yes. 

7202. Do the dairymen go into the country them- 

selves to purchase these cows, or do they purchase 
them through dealers? — The majority purchase 

through dealers. 

7203. They don't go into the country themselves and 
buy?— No. 

7204. Is there any insuperable difficulty in purchas- 
ing these cows subject to the tuberculin test? — I don't 
see that there should be any difficulty, but it is not 
done here. 

7205. Do you think that it is practicable? — It is, 
certainly. 

7206. Well, the animals themselves would have to 
be kept in the market for a certain length of time 
before and after the test? — I understood by what you 
asked that perhaps these cows should be tested before 
being sent to the market. I don’t think it would be 
practicable to carry out. the test in the market. 

7207. Don’t you think that the cow that came up 
with a certificate that it has passed the test, that 
that certificate might not refer to it at all ? — That is 
so. I misunderstood your question. 

7208. As regards the calves that are killed, are they 
killed for human consumption? — Every one of them. 

7209. Is there any trade in the hides? — They don't 
get much for the hides. 

7210. You don't think it is possible that the calves 
are killed for that purpose?— No. They are killed for 
human consumption. 

7211. You do not think that there is much nourish- 
ment in that calf flesh?— No. 

7212. Lady Everard. — Do you think that the retailer 
of adulterated or dirty milk should be held responsible 
m the first instance, and that he should recover 
damages from the person who supplied him with the 
milk? That was put before us in Dublin — that the 
retailer should be liable in the first case, and that he 
should recover damages from the person who sold him 
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the milk?— The retailer should see what he was buy- 
ing, aud if it. was dirty milk he should refuse to accept 
it. He should be held responsible, and let him pro- 
ceed against the party he bought it from. 

7218. Do you consider that all by-products of milk 
— butter, butter milk, skim milk and separated milk — 
should come under the same Order as new milk? — 
Yes. 

7214. Mr. O’Brien. — A re there many milch cows 
sold, in the market?— Yes, great numbers of them. 

7215. Or, rather, bought by the local people who 
•are dairymen? — Yes. 

7216. They buy in the market in Belfast? — Yes. 

7217. Is there any practice of boys and girls going 
into the market with all sorts of vessels milking the 
.cows? — Yes, that is the practice. 

7218. Cows that are being kept without being milked 
for twenty-four hours, and then milked into any sort 
of dirty vessel at the market? — Yes, and we can 
scarcely keep these people outside the abattoir. 

7219* What sort of provision have you to prevent 
that practice in the market?— We have no special pro- 
vision. 

7220 Would it not be advisable to have some sort 
of a provision? — Yes. 

7221. The people take away this milk which is more 
or less poisonous, and in dirty vessels? — Yes. 

7222. So far, you have no regulation to deal with that 
practice? — No. 

7228. Are there pigs kept in the town at all? — Yes. 

7224. Have you any difficulty in keeping them out 
of the same place as the cattle are kept — the same 
yard? — If they are a proper distance from the byres, 
you cannot prevent people keeping them in the same 
yard ; but it would be a good thing if it could be 
done. No pigs should be allowed in yards where milch 

7225. Because you have the offensive smells, and 
they would contaminate the milk? — That is so. 

7226. Is there much tuberculosis amongst pigs? — 
My experience is that there is not much generalised 
tuberculosis amongst pigs. • 

7227. Professor Mettam. — In any form? — It is 
common in the ordinary localised form. 

7228. Mr. O’Brien.— I s it supposed to be in any- 
way contagious to other animals? — Tuberculosis iu 
pigs? 

7229. Yes. — Human beings could be affected by it 
and cows too. 

7230. Are there the same sort of regulations passed 
about pigs that are tuberculous as there are about 
cows? — Quite the same regulations. 

7231. They take samples of the flesh? — The pigs 
are inspected — the pork is inspected in our market 
when it is brought in for sale. It is impossible to 
inspect • every carcass. 

7232. If it Is found tuberculous it is condemned? — 
Yes. 

7233. Do you think that the cows in whose milk 
tubercle bacilli have been found have invariably tuber- 
culosis of the uddei ? — Not at all. 

7234. It does not necessarily follow? — No. You 

could have' -them in a very advanced stage of tuber- 
culosis, and yet have the udders apparently free. 
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7235. But on slaughter, do you not always find that 
there are some lesions? — Oh, no; perfectly healthy. 

7236. Professor Mettam.— What we would like to 
know is if, in your opinion, an animal that has tuber- 
culosis without having a tuberculous udder would give 
tubercle in the milli? — Yes. 

7237. Mr. O’Brien. — What I wanted to know was, 
though the udder might be absolutely sound and the 
cow showing tuberculosis in some other way, whether 
on slaughter of the animals they did not find always 
that the tuberculosis was to be found in the udder 
itself, if the tubercle bacilli is coming through the 
milk? — That is not so. 

7238. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Are goats kept in 
Belfast to any extent? — There are some. 

7239. Do they come within your purview? — No. I 
have seen several of them in Belfast. 

7240. Mr. Wilson. — About the system of licensing, 
we had it suggested in Dublin that the premises should 
also be licensed in addition to the cow-keeper? — Yes. 

7241. That would involve a double system of licens- 
ing — the man and the premises? — I would pay far 
more attention to the licensing of the premises than 
to the licensing of the man, because you could get a 
very respectable, clean-looking man, and yet he would 
be selling very dirty milk, and have his premises in 
a very filthy condition. 

7242. You would not think it desirable that there 
should be a double system of licensing like that? — I 
don’t know how to get out of the difficulty, but I 
would certainly pay more attention to the byre and 
the cattle than to the man. 

7243. These licences would have, of course, to be 
renewable? — Yes. 

7244. But the chief point, you think, in licensing 
would be that the licence could be cancelled in the 
event of the man misbehaving himself? — Yes. 

7245. Lady Everard. — If you find a cow with tuber- 
culosis of the udder, what steps can you take to pre- 
vent that milk being used in the city? — I would have 
her at once slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Pre- 
vention Act. 

7246. The Chairman. — Is there any other point to 
which you would wish to direct our attention, Mr. 

Jordan? — Nothing further than that the Commission 
might visit some of our byres in the city, and also 
it would be nice if they could see the premises ot 
Mr. Wilson or Mr. Grainger, where I was a few days 
ago, and I was very much struck with the cleanliness 
and the condition of the cattle. 

7247. I hope it may be possible for the Commission 
to pay a visit to these dairy yards. It would be very 
interesting to the Commission, and instructive as 
well. 

Mr. Wilson. — Would you take us to one of the bad 
yards? — We would take you wherever you would like 
to go. 

7248. Professor Mettam. — Do you know where the 
worst ones are? — That is a very hard question. I 
would take you to any district in the city. 

The Chairman.— Thank you, Mr. Jordan, very much 
for your evidence. 


Mr. James Gregg, m.r.c.v.s., examined. 


7249. The Chairman. — You are a Veterinary Sur- 
geon ? ; — Yes. 

7250. And you have an appointment under the Holy- 
wood Urban Council as Inspector? — Yes. 

7251. And you are also a member of the Belfast 
Corporation? — I am. 

7252. We have heard a great deal about the condi- 
tions under which the milk is produced in the city 
area, and we would like to hear about the method of 
controlling the production of milk outside the city. 
Is any milk from your district sent into the city of 
Belfast? — No. It is kept exclusively for the inhabi- 
tants. They are small cow-keepers, and they distri- 
bute' their own milk. 

7253. With regard to the quantity produced, is there 
any shortage? — Well, I cannot say that there is any 
shortage. So far as I know, in Holywood we have a 
sufficient supply. You see, it is not a working-class 
district, and the people requiring milk can afford to 
pay for it, and get plenty of it. 


7254. But there is some working-class population in 
the district. Have you any notion as to whether or 
not they can procure what is needful for their families? 
— They can procure it, but unfortunately, like other 
working-class people, they do not seem to get enough. 

7255. Is it due to a shortage of money or to want 
of appreciation of the value of milk as a food? — Want 
of appreciation, because they buy other things, such 
as porter and condensed milk, I understand, which 
would be sufficient to get them a good milk supply if 
they understood what they were doing. 

7256. So that your opinion is that the people do 
not recognise the value of milk as a food, especially 
for infants and growing children? — Yes, I hold that 
opinion. 

7257. Do you make an inspection of the cows which 
supply milk in the district in which you hold your 
appointment? — Yes. I make an inspection of the 
cows and the cow-houses both, periodically, about 
every two months. 
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7258. What has your experience been — have you 
discovered in the course of these investigations any 
cows that were clinically tuberculous? — I discovered 
some cows that were clinically diseased. In the first 
inspection I made in 1909, I discovered four diseased 
udders. On applying the test two re-acted. I 
advised the owners to get rid of these animals. 

7259. How — not by slaughter? — They were fattened 
and slaughtered for beef. 

7260. Were they practically dried off at the time, 
and had ceased to be milk suppliers to the district?— 
Yes. 

7261. And in the other two cases? — I put them 
down ns simple mastitis or some other induration. 

7262. And there was no re-action? — Not in these 
cases. 

7263. Did the owners offer any objection to the 
application of the tuberculin test? — No: they were very 
reasonable about it, indeed. 

7264. And you have no cause for complaint with 
regard to any difficulty owing to their want of co-opera- 
tion with you in carrying out the provisions of the 
Order? — They seem to work with me very well. 
Whether it is that they do not know their powers, I 
do not know, but they seem amenable to reason. 

7265. And your word is law to them, and they do 
not look for statutory authority for the edicts you 
issue? — No. 

7266. Would you be in favour of licensing cow- 
keepers? — I would. 

7267. You think it is a desirable thing, and would 
be helpful in carrying out the provisions of the Order? 
— I think it would be a very good thing, indeed, and 
a very simple way of bringing delinquents to a sense 
of their responsibility. 

7268. And you would be in favour of the character 
of the applicant being taken into consideration when- 
he applied for a licence, and giving the Local Authori- 
ties the option of refusing if they thought the appli- 
cant unsuitable? — Undoubtedly. 

7269. Where are the cows bought that supply the 
herds that yield milk for your district? — Most of them 
come from the West of ireland, and the Counties of 
Cavan and Fermanagh. 

7270. Are they bought direct or through dealers? — 
The dealers buy them from the farmers of the district, 
and fetch them to the Belfast market, where they 
sell them to the dairymen. 

7271. And your cow-keepers recruit their herds from 
that source? — Yes. 

7272. You liave formed some opinion as to the 
causes that have lead to the difficultv of procuring 
milk?— Yes. 

7273. Do you think that the present system of 
breeding is in some sense responsible? — Yes, I have 
held that for some years — that the shortage of milk, 
especially amongst farmers around here in the Counties 
of Antrim and Down, has been due to the fact that 
the Shorthorn Bull has been used for a number of 
years. I hold that the shortage of milk among that 
type of cow. is entirely due to the breeding. 

7274. And the influence of the bull? — Yes. 

7275. Are the bulls you speak of premium bulls 
under the Department of Agriculture? — Most of them 
ar ®- Cf course, there are other bulls bought indis- 
criminately at bull sales which have an equally bad 
effect. I hold that the example of the Department 
in using these bulls without knowing anything of the 
previous milking records of the dams, has a distinct 
influence on others buying bulls of that class. 

'276. You contend that when a Government depart- 
ment sets an example of producing these animals, it 
gives a, lead to other people? — Yes. 

7277. Do you believe that the keeping of milk 
records would tend to the elimination of light-mil kin" 
cows from herds?— Yes. The keeping of the records 
is absolutely necessary. 

7278. Are milk records kept at all generally in vour 
district?— Only by a very few. The Department of 
Agriculture has instituted a system of records for 
registered dairy cows. I know a number of people 
who are keeping records for that purpose, but unfor- 
tunately there are few dairymen, say, one or two, who 
are • keeping records. 

7279. Do you believe that the introduction of this 
record-keeping will be educational, and that its 
influence is likely to extend outside, the scope of the 


scheme with which it deals? — Yes, I follow you in 
that. I believe tliat you cannot have any reai educa- 
tion without the milk 'records, and that you could not 
know really what you are doing accurately without, 
keeping the records. 

7280. And that it would not be possible to proceed 
with the scheme which you contemplate unless records 
were kept? — No, it could not be’ properly gone on with. 

7281. Not intelligently or sensibly? — That is so. My 
contention is that, a man who rears bull calves should 
be in a position to show the records of the dams of 
these calves to the purchaser. 

7282. You are aware that the Department has a 
scheme aiming in that direction? — Yes, I know. 

7283. Do you think it is a well -conceived scheme, 
and moving in the right direction? — I think the dairy- 
scheme is very good, but unfortunately a great deal 
of harm has been done which will have to be undone. 
What the Ulster Milk Improvement Association would 
like would be that the Department of Agriculture 
should insist on our County Committees buying more 
bulls of a milking strain for Ulster. 

7284. They are not yet available under the scheme? 
— No, not very many of them yet. 

7285. At all events, you are satisfied that the prin- 
ciple of the scheme is on a solid foundation? — Yes. 

7286. And that it is moving in the direction you 
would wish? — Yes. I am satisfied the scheme is a 
good one, and likely to do good. 

7287. Have you any opinion as to what number of 
people, say in County Down, are co-operating with 
the Department in developing that scheme? — I know 
a few, but I cannot give you any statistics. I know 
a fe^w who are keeping milk records for the purpose of 
getting their cows registered with the object of breed- 
ing these dairy bulls, but I cannot give definite 
figures. 

7288. I only wanted to know whether it was popular,, 
and likely to take on with the farmers who* have the 
opportunity of developing the scheme if they so desire? 
— I know of some who gave it up because of the 
trouble of keeping records. 

7289. I understand. There is always a difficulty in 
getting people to do it continually. They do it spas- 
modically, and say it is not worth the 'trouble, and 
even in the North of Ireland, I suppose, that tvpe 
is to be found?— Yes, as well as in the South. 

7290. Of course, you are strongly convinced that 
there should be a general application of the Dairies 
and Milk Shops Order by all the Local Authorities?— 


7291. Is the Order being enforced by the Holvwood 
Council? — The Holywood Council do their duty verv 
well, indeed. 


7292. Are you appointed under the Order?— I have 
full control. I have an Inspector under me. I have 
full control of him and the Order in Holywood. 

7293. Do the adjoining Authorities put the Order 
into operation? — They do. They have got a Veterinary 
Inspector and a lay Inspector as well— Belfast Rural 
District Council and the Castlereagh Rural District 
Council, which are the Rural Councils round Belfast, 
they do their work very well, I understand. 


,294 - Is the milk supply of Belfast sent in from 
these districts to any considerable extent?— I should 
say that perhaps one-third of the supply to Belfast, 
comes from these two rural districts. 

7295. I am hardly inclined to think that the evidence 
given by the Belfast Public Health Authority would 
corroborate the view that the Order is rigidly and 
efficiently enforced there?— There is another, a third 
district, farther afield where the milk comes from. 


. r ,, wura irum mat quarter.'— 

Mostly, there are some people in the two districts 
mentioned that it is not easy to manage. 

7297. Do you not think, as regards tho enforcement 
of the provisions of the Order, that it would be pos- 
sffile to compel contumacious individuals to comply 
with its provisions?— Yes. There was one individual 
in Holywood who gave me a good deal of trouble, and 
i was loath to have him summoned, and I said 
ine J-iocal Government Inspector will be around 
after me, and for my sake as well as your own, I want 
you to do what I ask. If you do not do it there will 
be trouble. He immediately had the work executed, 
l hnd it is a good thing to have a superior officer 
with which to threaten them. 
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7298. Mr. Wilson. — Was your superior officer an 
imaginary individual? — No, he is Dr. Brian O’Brien. 

7299. The Chairman. — You happen to live in a dis- 
trict that is somewhat ideal, because it has been repre- 
sented to us that there is a great difficulty in ensuring 
the carrying out of the Order where the officer is 
under the direct control of the Council, many members 
of which are engaged in the dairy business them- 
selves. May I inquire if any members of your Council 
arc themselves cow-keepers? — No, I do not think so. 
Undoubtedly in the other rural districts the cow- 
keepers have great influence. 

7300. Over the cows? — Over the Rural District 
Council. 

7301. Seriously speaking, do you see considerable 

difficulty in securing uniform and regular enforcement 
of the Order when the officer would be under the 
control of a body, members of which would be 
interested in the trade?— Yes. I think that you will 

never have the Order properly administe-ed with any 
reasonable co-ordination until you have a Central 
Authority. 

7302. You do think that it is essential that it should be 
controlled from some Central Authority rather than by 
the Local Authority? — That is so. 

7303. Would you be satisfied with having one officer 
in each particular district, and having a lay Inspector 
working under him to look after the mechanical part 
of the work? — Well, I should say that it would be 
necessary to have a lay Inspector, but I should say 
■that he should be under the control of the professional 
Inspector. 

7304. You think that a lay Inspector might do a 
considerable portion of the work — looking after the 
cleanliness of the byres and the cows, and other 
matters of that kind? — Yes, it is necessary to have a 
lay Inspector for detective work. The professional ' 
Inspector should make an inspection every two months 
of the cows and sheds, and whatever orders he gave 
should be carried out. 

7305. Would it. be possible to have a professional 
man acting for more than one district? — It would 
•depend on the size of the district and the number of 
.cows registered. We have some districts where the 
number of cows registered for the sale of milk is very 
small. There are other districts where creameries are 
in existence, but that does not hold so much here, 
where an Inspector is required. Where the creameries 
arc not in existence, and the people do not sell milk 
in a fresh state, of course, the Inspector might be able 
to do two or three districts. 

7306. Would you apply the conditions of the Order 
to farmers who do not sell milk at all — would you 
make them subject to inspection? — Yes. 

7307. You would not give them the privilege that 
one of the witnesses this morning was disposed to give 
them — to poison their families? — No, and a man should 
be prevented from injuring his own children by giving 
them impure milk. 


7308. Mr. Wilson. — Would that entail a very large 
increase in the work? — Yes, and it would entail a large 
increase in expenses undoubtedly. 

7309. Can you' form any estimate of how much? — 
Probably it would increase it by two-thirds or three- 
fourths. Round here I am sure it would increase it by 
two-thirds. 

7310. The Chairman. — Do you think that the intro- 
duction of bulls with the object of providing beef 
has had an injurious effect on the milking strain of 
the cows of the country?— That is exactly what I have 
been driving at. We have improved our beef at the 
expense of our milk. 


7311. You were dealing with Shorthorns. Would 
the same objection arise with regard to the Aberdeen 
Angus?— More. They are not so much used here as 
Shorthorns. They are only sparingly used. 

7312. They produce an animal that comes to early 
maturity, that is very popular in some districts? — Yes. 

7313. I see that you are willing to give us particulars 
with regard to what is called the Bang method of 
exterminating tuberculosis ?-Yes, I think that that 
should be applied. I would like to see it applied to 
our dames. 


7314. What is the method to begin with? The 

method is simply this :— You examine the cows clini- 
cally; test them with tuberculin, and you isolate the 
reacters; that is, you put them into a house by them- 
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selves, und milk them as long as they have milk, and 
sterilise the milk. You are preparing them m the 
meantime for the butcher, and as soon as they are 
ready for the butcher they are killed off. The calves 
are separated from their dams, and are fed on the 
sterilised milk and kept separated, so that a man who 
goes in for this policy and has his cows tested before 
he passes them into his stock, has a chance of keeping 
the disease out of his herd. 

7315. It would need a considerable amount of 
expense to ensure that all these conditions were 
rigidly adhered to? — You could not do it unless the' 
owner was willing to assist you. If the owner were 
willing to co-operate, I think the State should supply 
the veterinary inspection and the tuberculin. 

7316. You think they should assist to that extent?— 

Yes. 

7317. Do you think that the. milk of re-acting cows 
is a live source of danger to the public health? — Yes ; 

I hold that if a cow is clinically diseased in any way, 
that she is a danger both to other cows and to the 
persons using the milk, and I think such cows really 
should, if they are found by the Inspector to be tuber- 
culous, be got rid of— that is, they should be destroyed. 

Of course, the Order gives certain powers of this kind, 
and in Belfast here we have put them into force. Mr. 

Jordan has put them into force once or twice, and 
given compensation, but I think there is hardly enough 
done. 

7318. That leads up to another question. Do you 
approve of the limitation of the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid? — I should say .£10 is too little. 

7319. Do you believe that if a discretionary power 
were 1 left with the executive officer to give the full 
value of the animal, it would lead to the more general 
application of this principle? — Yes. 

7320. And it would also ensure the prompt and cordial 
co-operation of the cow-keepers with the Local Autho- 
rities in the stamping out of disease? — It would 
encourage the cow-keepers very much, and make the 
work of the Inspector more pleasant. 

7321. And you would be in favour of withdrawing 
that limitation, and giving the officer appointed discre- 
tionary power to do what he thought would be reason- 
able and just? — Yes, and I do not think any officer 
would overstep his duty. 

7322. I do not suggest that he would. He probably 
would go about the discharge of this portion of his 
duty with more courage if he knew that he would not 
be likely to inflict a financial loss on an individual in 
connection with the slaughter of his animal? — That is 
so. We will never get it rightly done until it is 
scheduled by the Department of Agriculture. 

7323. Is there any other point to which you would 
wish to direct the attention of the Commission, Mr. 

Gregg? — No, I do not think so. My evidence was 
very largely on the shortage of milk in the country 
districts, and I am very keen on the breeding up for 
milk. I hold that we can have as good Shorthorns 
from the beef standpoint, and also have a milking 
strain, as you can have without the milking strain. 

7324. Can you suggest any other method beyond 
that of the Department of Agriculture ?— I think the 
Department should bring more influence to bear on the 
breeder of Shorthorns to make them breed from cows 
of a milking strain. It has been given over and over 
again to me, and I know of some cases myself, where 
young Shorthorn bulls had to be reared by a foster 
mother. Of course, these calves are fed in the herd, 
and the farmer has no means of knowing whether the 
bull is from a dam such as this or from a good cow. I 
think the Department should make the bull-owner <rive 
some form of guarantee as to the quantity of milk 
given by the dam of that bull. I believe that if the 
Department did that it would have a great effect on 
the conformation, and it would not affect in mak- 
ing the bull-breeder try to procure cows that were of 
a good milking strain — Shorthorn cows. In that way 
you could get conformation which would be good 
enough for beef, and a strain that would not injure 
the milking qualities of the heifers, at all events. 

7325. I am inclined to believe that is complained 
of? — It is. 

7326. Because when the majority of Shorthorn 
cows are subjected to the milking test, their pro- 
duce would hardly come before the public with brilliant 
records from the milking point of view? — Take the 
Right Hon. Sir Frederick Wrench, he would not keep 
a Shorthorn cow except she was a heavy milker. 
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7327. Lady Bveeard. — You said that it would be 
very desirable if the Government gave a grant for the 
application of the tuberculin test? — Yes. 

7328. .£5,600 is set aside yearly in Denmark for that 
purpose, and they also give prizes for herds that are 
free from tuberculosis? — I knew they did something 
in that way. 

7329. Do you consider that all by-products of the 
milk — butter, butter milk, skim milk, and separated 
milk — should come under the same regulations as new 
milk? — Yes, they should all come under the Order. 

7330. Do you consider that the retailer of milk in 
the town should be held responsible for the milk sent 
in to him from the country, and that he should recover 
damages from the person who supplied him? — Yes. 
If the retailer is responsible to us in the city, the 
man who sells the milk should be made responsible to 
the retailer. 

7331. In the first instance, it has been suggested 
that the retailer should be made liable to the Public 
Health Authority? — Yes, and let him look to the man 
who supplied him for damages. 

7332. And you also consider that a whole-time officer 
would be advisable? — Yes; you would get the Order 
better administered undoubtedly. 

7333. Mr. Wilson. — You told us of the Bang method. 
Would you tell us about the result of it in actual appli- 
cation in your own experience? — Well , you see, I do 
not pretend that I applied the Bang method in Holy- 
wood. I tried a little experiment, and it was very 
satisfactory — that is, the owners of the cows seemed 
anxious to know whether their cows re-acted or not. 
Of course, they did not follow the experiment up — we 
had no power to 3o anything of the kind. They got 
rid of the re-acters, but how they got rid of them I do 
not know. 

7334. The Chairman. — Probably sent them into Bel- 
fast? — I may tell you this, the Urban Council did not 
encourage me in the way of finances. It has not been 
continued — the testing of the herds. 

7335. Mr. Wilson. — What experience have you got 
of milk records — do you know of any actual results? — 
I have no personal experience of it whatever. I know 
of one or two people who kept milk records, but 
all of them, with the exception of Lady Dunleath, who 
keeps a record of both her cows and goats, have given 
it up. I have no personal knowledge of the matter 
myself. 

7336. At the same time you would look upon it as 
the essential without which the dairy stock could not 
be developed? — Yes. 

7337. And more particularly in view of the problem 
of winter dairying? — Yes. 

7338. When the yield averages only four hundred 
gallons in the year, winter dairying is an economic 
impossibility? — Yes. 

7339. Whereas in ease the cow gives an average of 
over six hundred gallons in the year it becomes more 
of a paying concern? — I do not know how you could 
make winter dairying pay unless you can have an 
average of over six hundred gallons. 

7340. It is the custom here that people do not breed 
from their own cows? — They do not. 

7341. And consequently they have no interest in 
the matter of milk records? — No. I know a few people 
who keep over an extra good cow. 

7342. That tendency would be encouraged by the 

keeping of records? — Yes. There is one individual 

I know who has kept milk records, and knew what 
cows to keep over. 

7343. You think that would be a wholesome policy 
to apply on a larger scale? — Yes. 

7344. It has been suggested by a previous witness 
that the Department would do well to lay more stress 
on the cow side of their plan — pay a man a premium 
to keep a high-class cow in his herd, and breed from 
her and keep her over? — That might be done in a few 
cases, but you know the history of Denmark in this 
matter. Forty or fifty years ago the cows of Denmark 
were as poor as any in Europe, and they have now 
the best in Europe by, I understand, importing bulls 
only. 

7345. Would you be in favour of an attempt to 
divide the country into beef and milk areas? — Yes. 
Our County Committees have not got educated up to 
it yet, and the Department have not given a lead in 
the matter. As the Chairman said, they have hot got 


sufficient time, but as soon as they have, I trust they 
will insist that our Committees around Ulster breed 
from a milking strain. 

7846. The Chairman. — Mr. Gregg is largely in favour 
of a scheme, in existence at the present time which the 
Department is developing, but I cau see a further develop- 
ment in the scheme that Air. Gregg indicates that would 
be useful, and that is, where pure-bred shorthorns are 
kept, as they are in a large number of cases in Ulster, 
that the record of the dam should be given as a milker 
with the bulls at the sale? — Quite so, exactly. 

7347. That is not exactly on the lines of the Depart- 
ment’s scheme, but that would be a further develop- 
ment of the same idea, and it would go to produce 
practical results concurrently with the scheme at pre- 
sent in existence? — It would help to hasten matters. 

7348. Prof. Mettam. — How many cows are there in 
your Urban District? — Under sixty. 

7349. Do you find any difficulty in getting the 
regulations carried out? — In two or three cases we had 
to prosecute, but on the whole the people are very 
amenable. They are rather poor owners there — small 
men who own three or four or five cows. Three of 
them went out of the trade owing to our restrictions. 

7350. Mr. Wilson. — Has that reduced the quantity 
of milk available? — I do not think so. Mr. Grainger 
can supply the deficiency. We did not insist on new 
buildings, although some of the buildings were very 
bad; but we imposed cleanliness and lime-washiug, and 
impervious floors, and lighting. These were all things 
that any poor man could do, . and we insisted on 
cleanliness above all tilings, and I may say that we 
have got it. I think that before the passing of the 
Order you could not have found dirtier byres than a 
few of those in Holy wood. 

7351. Prof. Mettam. — What is your method of inspec- 
tion? — I go round every two months or so and have a 
look at the cows — pass my hands over the cow and 
examine the udder. I make inquiries, and then, of 
course, take notes as to the general condition of the 
animals and the cleanliness of the byres. 

7352. Do you think that the inspection of the 
veterinary inspectors of the local authorities is fairly 
uniform? — I think so. 

7353. Do you think the requirements of the Rural 
District Council are uniform?— I am not so sure about 
that. 

7354. You think some are harder than others on the 
dairymen ? — Yes. 

7355. Do you find any' difficulty in carrying out the 
simple hygienic rules? — Yes, especially cleanliness in 
the milker. 

7356. They look on it as unnecessary? — Yes. I find 
in Holy wood, by putting our man to watch them 
closely, and by doing judicious detective work, we 
shame them into cleanliness. If you shame them 
into cleanliness for two or three years they may acquire 
a habit of cleanliness. 

7357. Do the workers themselves object to washing 
their hands? — Yes. 

7358. Do you put them into overalls? — No. As I 
told you, we have a lot of small men in Holywood. 
We do not trouble about overalls or anything of that 
sort; but I find in my experience in the city and the 
country districts that the milkers of cows, especially 
the men — the women are more cleanly — are terribly 
dirty. Sometimes you will see them milking with 
quite dirty hands. In many cases I have seen the 
manure dropping from the hands into the milk below. 

7359. You have power to stop that?— Yes. 

7360. Have you put that power into force? — I have 
not had to do it in Holywood. At least the man under 
me has not reported anything like that. 

7361. About your Bang experiment, it was not 
carried out in its entirety? — No. 

7362. It consisted of periodical applications of tuber- 
culin and the fattening off of the reactors? — Fifty-four 
out of fifty -nine cows were injected. 

7363. It was not one particular owner that took up 
the method? — No. 

7304. The experiments that you carried out were 
useless practically as an example of the Bang method? 
— Yes. 

7365. Of course, you find that tuberculin has a great 
diagnostic power? — Yes, it is of great assistance in 
forming an opinion in udder cases. 

7366. What is your experience of the incidence of 
tuberculosis in cattle; do you think that the averages 
that we are getting here are rather below or above 
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the general average? — I should say, from my experience 
of about twenty-five years or so, that tuberculosis in 
cattle is rather on the increase. I find that where you 
have a well-bred dairy cow — that is, a cow of the Short- 
horn type — when they get old these animals almost 
invariably develop tuberculosis. In Belfast they do 
not get such a chance of developing it; but they do in 
any of the districts where they are kept over. I have 
in my mind a herd that I visited of that kind where the 
cows' have been kept over, and 75 per cent, of them 
reacted. 

7367. Cows kept for several years in a byre show a 
higher percentage of tuberculosis? — Yes. 

7368. Mr. O’Brien.— Have you agricultural labourers 
ir. your district?— No, it is a residential district that 
1 represent, and labourers do not live in it, at least 
not to any great extent. 

7369. What is the class of the population in your 
district at Holy wood? — It is a residential district of 
the middle class. It is only about six miles from 
Belfast. There is a population incidental to a small 
tcwn who carry out the work of the town itself, and 
the population is very largely composed of people who 
go up and down to Belfast daily. 

7370. It is not what you would call a poor district? — 
No, I said the dairymen were poor, but the district is 
not poor. 

7371. The supply of milk to this district is neces- 
sarily a good deal from the outside, and is brought in 
by train? — No. It comes from the rural district which 
adjoins it to some extent. 


Mr. James Gregg. — 14tfc February, 1912. 

7372. Have you power to go into that district too? — 

7373. But you do?— No. We have a very good 
veterinary officer in charge, and we depend on him. 

7374. The Medical Officer of Health, finding the 
people under his care infected by tuberculosis or any 
other disease, would he necessarily inform you about 
it? — I expect he would, but I have not much 
experience of it in my district. 

7375. In the ordinary course he would, and also the 
inspector of the Rural District? — Yes. 

7376. Miss McNeill. — Some witnesses have made 
comments on the want of a recognised standard of 
qualifications for lay inspectors. Have you any idea 
of what should be recognised as qualifying a man for 
the position of an inspector of dairies? — I should say, 
in the first place, that the, man should know something 
about dairies. 

7377. A man who had been engaged in dairy work? — 

If possible; and if he could pass the examination of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, all the better; but. above 
all, I would have the man a practical man about 
dairies — a man who had a knowledge of cattle, and 
what was expected of a clean dairyman. 

7378. You would not think that the appointment of 
a man without any previous experience of dairies or 
dairy work would be advisable? — I would say that. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Mr. Gregg, for your 
evidence; we are much obliged to you. 


Mr. W. Robert Morrow examined. 


7379. The Chairman. — You are engaged in the dairy 
trade in Belfast? — Yes. I am a farmer and dairyman. 

7380. Are you in the city area? — No, I am in the 
Rural District. 

7381. Do you send milk into the city? — Yes, into 
the suburbs. 

7382. Has the price of milk decreased or diminished 
in recent years? — It has rather increased, owing to the 
high price of feeding stuffs. 

7383. What is the regular standard price in winter 
and summer? — 1/- a gallon in summer and 1/2 a gallon 
in winter. 

7384. The district that you supply is not a poor 
district — it is not a working-class district? — No. 

7385. Do you find that the residents in districts 
such as you supply are keen on the price they pay 
for the milk? — Yes, they like, to get it cheap. 

7386. What I would like to know is this — do they 
realise the importance of getting a pure and cleanly 
supply? — They seem to recognise the importance of 
milk. These residential districts that we supply are 
occupied by business men, who understand the value 
of milk. There are, of course, exceptions. 

7387. Are you in the Belfast Rural District? — No, in 
the Newtownards. We are only one mile outside the 
city boundary. 

7388. What supervision have you got in the New- 
townards district?— We have a sub-sanitary officer and 
a veterinary inspector. 

7389. Do they pay regular visits to the dairy? — The 
sanitary officer does frequently, and the veterinary 
inspector once a month. 

7390. Has he ever condemned any animal in your 
herd as being suspicious? — No. 

P oes ma ' ce a careful examination of the 

cows?— Yes, he examines them, and examines their 
udders very carefully. 

7392. So that you suffer no loss from animals con- 
demned to slaughter? — No. He has condemned some 


for 7 ty 9 cows° ^ ke6P * large herd? ~ From thirty t 

7394. Where do you buy these?— In Belfast market 

7395. Invariably ?— That is the main source of m 
supply. I may buy one from a neighbour. 

C0W Y r ® g^ered by dealers in variou 
parts of Ulster and Connaught?— I suppose half o 
them would be coming out of Connaught. Tha 
seems to be the great source of our supply. 

7397. Do you keep any milk records?— No. I weiel 
the bulk, and we weigh the milk of separate cows 
As the milking is going on I would weigh it. 


7398. Do you keep the cows for a second milking 
period? — Only the exceptional milkers. 

7399. It is not part of your system to keep them 
over from one year to another? — No. 

7400. And you think it is economic, from the trade 
point of view, to buy in fresh milkers and sell them 
when they are bleached? — Yes. 

7401. How long have you been in the wholesale 
trade? — Twenty years, and” I am in the retail trade 
for twelve years. 

7402. Do you think there is any difference in the 
yield of cows now as compared with twenty years ago? 
— It was easier to buy good dairy cows in Belfast 
market then than it is to-day. 

7403. You mean cows that would yield a good supply 
of milk? — Yes. 

7404. So your experience would go to show that 
there is a depreciation in the yield of milk from cows 

7405. Do you agree with Mr. Gregg as to the 
necessity of developing a breed of cows that would be 
more generous in their yield of milk? — I do. 

7406. Do you think that the introduction of what I 
might describe as the “ meaty ” shorthorn has a pre- 
judicial effect on the milk? — Yes. 

7407. And the Aberdeen Angus? — Yes. 

7408. In a greater degree? — Yes. 

7409. Do you fatten your cows before selling? — I do. 
We keep them until they reach such a degree of 
finish as that they will probably realise what they 
cost. 

7410. What period do you keep them for? — Twelve 
months, and some may be kept into the second year. 

7411. Some will milk for a longer period than others? 
— Yes. 

7412. And will not fatten as rapidly as others? — That 

7413. Have you any difficulty in enforcing the 
requirements laid down in the Dairies and Milkshops 
Order on your servants who are engaged in the mil kin g 
of the cows? — I exercise supervision over them, and 
insist on clean hands and clothes. 

7414. In the absence of supervision, do you think it 
would be possible to enforce these regulations? — In 
some cases it would not be possible. 

7415. There are some workers and you could not 
depend on if you were not there yourself, or some 
deputy, to see that they were careful in their habits?— 
Yes. 

7416. Is it insisted upon by your local authority 
that the workers should be provided with the means 
of washing their hands? — Yes. 

2 H 
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7417. Do you complain of the conditions laid down 
in this Order, and its enforcement on you, as being 
in any degree exacting with regard to the keeping of 
cows? — No. I think it is for the people’s advantage, 
and the farmers are beginning to look on it in the 
same way. 

7418. They enter into the spirit of it, and consider 
that it is the most economic method of carrying on 
their trade? — Yes. 

7419. So that the enforcement of the Order has been 
no grievance? — No. 

7420. The man who wanted to carry on his trade 
economically and intelligently should put his house 
in order if there were no regulations in existence? — 
Yes, and the Order has no effect on them. 

7421. And they have no grievance under it? — No. I 
think our inspector, when he comes up for examina- 
tion, will tell you the same thing. 

7422. Is there a working-class population in your 
neighbourhood? — There are some. There are a few 
labourers and gardeners, and a few people of that 
class. 

7423. Do they secure a reasonable supply of milk? — 
Better than what the poor in the slums of Belfast 
would have. 

7424. Do you 'sell any milk at all on the farm? — 
No. 

. 7425. Do you encourage the trade, or have you no 
demand? — We would not have people coming about 
the house. 

7426. I mean, can the people in the immediate 
neighbourhood — the working-class people — procure milk 
if they have the money? — They can get it from the 
farmers with whom they work. 

7427. Do you supply your own labourers?— Yes. 
Everyone that works for a farmer is supplied by him. 

7428. That is the custom in the district? — Yes. 

7429. Are you familiar with the dairy scheme which 
is being run by the Department of Agriculture for the 
production of bulls of a milking strain? — I have some 
knowledge of it. 

7430. Are you co-operating in any way? — Not very 
much in our district. 

7431. Have some people applied to have their 
cows inspected, and undertaken to keep records? — Yes, 
I know a few. 

7432. Do you think that the Department’s scheme 
is in the right direction? — I do. 

7433. What do you consider is the average yield of 
cows bought as yours are in the public market simply 
on their appearance? — I can only give you the average 
of a friend of mine who is in the trade, milking forty 
cows. He took . a record of his cows, and bought good 
cows, and showed considerable judgment in buying 
them, and they averaged up to almost 800 gallons. 

7434. They were good cows? — Yes. He buys good 
cows, and he pays good prices for them. These 
average from 700 to 800 gallons. 

7435. Forty cows? — Yes. 

7436. That would be for a period of twelve months? 


7437. Are you speaking of the yield of milk for the 

entire period, or for a fixed period of twelve months? 

Yes, for twelve months. 

7438. Do your own cows get up to that average?— I 
don’t keep a record, but the cows are very like what 
I would buy. Any dairyman who would select his 
cows carefully would have 700 gallons. 

7439. I take it you feed your cows well? — Yes. 

7440 Do you give them roots— mangolds and 

turnips?— Yes, and Indian meal and , cotton cake and 
ground oats, and some other things. 

7441. What do you believe is the best milk-feeding? 
— People in the retail trade are very fond of cotton 


7442. Have you any difficulty in selling milk when 
the cows are fed on turnips?— If you use these cakes 
and meals the flavour will not be affected. 

7443. Are the cows turned loose during the winter 
season at any time?— Hardly, in Ulster. 

7444. They are pastured in the ordinary way in 
summer? — Yes. 


7445. Do you give them any artificial feeding 
grass? — Always meal and cake. 


the 


7446. And the friend of whom you spoke, does he 
feed his cattle in the same fashion?— Yes. 

7447. That would account for the fact in a large 

degree, that he has got above the ordinary vield? All 

the farmers in our district, feed on meal and cake all 
the year round. There is no exception. 


7448. Can you suggest any means whereby it would 
be possible to improve the produce of milk from the cow 
other than the scheme which has already been put 
into operation by the Department? — I would suggest 
that they would give premiums for bulls of a milking 
strain and prizes at local shows. 

7449. They do propose doing that? — Yes. Last year, 
at the North-East Show, there were two premium 
animals offered for sale, and they sold at a small 
price — £12. 

7450. So you would suggest that prizes would be 
offered for such animals to compete amongst them- 
selves, and not in competition with the pure-bred 
shorthorns ? — Y es. 

7451. I quite agree? — The farmers depend largely 
on the prize list when buying cattle. 

7452. So you think it would be a good idea if 
classes were established at local shows at which liberal 
prizes would ' be offered ? — Yes. 

7453. The advantages offered at the, present time are 
neither very immediate or substantial? — No. Some of 
these cattle I mentioned realise little more than store 
prices. Another thing I would like to say is that 1 
would be very much in favour of the milk records. 

7454. Even though you don’t keep them yourself? — I 
have not had an opportunity. 

7455. If you were keeping your cows year in and 
year out you would keep records? — Yes. 

7456. Do you ever buy springers? — Yes, always. 

7457. What becomes of the calves? — I send them 
to the country. 

7458. They don’t join in the general massacre that 

takes place in Belfast? — No. We don’t sell many 

calves in the market in Belfast. They are ordered 
months in advance. I attend the market here, and it 
is only the bad calves that are sent in to the market. 
There are hundreds of good calves sold every week. 
We have Dublin men who attend to buy calves in our 
market. They are worth from 25/- to £3 each, and 
I look upon it as only the badly-coloured calves and 
the calves of bad shape that go into the abattoir. These 
calves are only a few days old. 

7459. Lady Everard. — At the price of store cattle it 
would pay farmers to rear calves? — Yes. 

7460. Mr. Wilson. — You have been in the business 
long enough to know whether there has been any con- 
siderable change in it. Would you say that the margin 
of profit is greater or less than it was? — Less. We 
were buying meals and cakes from .£4 to £7, and 
now they are from £8 to £10. 

7461. Would you consider that the cost of the cow 
you are buying has gone up? — Yes, by £2 a head. 

7462. Have you had to increase wages at all? — Yes. 

7463. Has the cost of the carrying out of the Ordei 
influenced many people? — I understand it has affected 
the small towns where people keep one or two or 
three cows. These people were put out of the trade. 

7464. Would you consider that these would be a big 
loss to the supply ? — No, one big man could supply as 
much as twenty of them. 

7465. The reduction in the supply is not serious?— 
No. 

7466. Have you any experience of the tuberculin 
test? — I w'as interested in it in the case of four fat 
cows this year. They averaged £20. We got the 
veterinary surgeon to test these four cows, with the 
result that two of the cows reacted and two did not. 

7467. This was for your own satisfaction? — For the 
satisfaction of a friend of mine. One of these cows was 
sold in a local town. The veterinary surgeon saw 
the cow killed. She had reacted, and she died a 
sound cow as far as he could see. The other cow 
came to Belfast and was sold for £23, and she passed 
our inspector as a sound cow; she had also reacted. 
One of the other cows went to a neighbouring town 
and we could not trace her. Her price was £21 15s.; 
she did not react. Another cow was killed in the 
public abattoir, and her lungs were badly affected with 
tuberculosis, and she had not reacted. 

7468. The Chairman. — And the tuberculin test wa? 
applied by a professional man? — Yes. 

7469. That goes to discount the value of the test?— 
Yes. 

7470. Mr. Wilson. — That did riot encourage you 
to bother very much about it? — No. 

7471. The Chairman. — It is very interesting, to know 
exactly what was the result in specific cases where the 
test' has been scientifically carried out? — We . had the 
thing sifted out to the end. We followed the matter 
up to the very end. 
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7472. Mr. Wilson. — Do you think that if some 
means were devised by which the dairy farmer could be 
encouraged to preserve his big milking cows for 
breeding purposes it would be a benefit to the country? 

Y es. 

7473. In other words, that the suggestion of the 
premium cow should be developed? — Yes, but at the 
same time the figures of the Department show more 
dairy cows in the country now than ever. 

7474. But it does not necessarily follow that they are 
of the same high quality as they were? — No. 

7475. What is your opinion as to the licensing 
Question?— I would have no objection to it. I would 
favour the individual, but not the premises, being 

7476. The Chaibman. — You would be in favour of a 
licence only being granted to a person of whom the 
local authority had some knowledge, and in whom they 
would have confidence that he would carry on a legiti- 
mate trade? — Yes. 

7477. Mr. Wilson. — You do not deal with • the 
problem of the supply of milk in the poorer districts in 
Belfast?— No, but I have heard dairymen talking 
about it. 

7478. Evidently from what we have been told the 
people in these districts do not get a sufficient supply? 
— -No, they hardly get any. 

7479. The people do not seem to know the value of 
it? — They do not want it. 

7480. If they wanted it the dairy trade could supply 
it?— Yes. 

7481. Even if the trade was small? — Yes, they would 
get any quantity they wanted. It is not the milk that 
kills the poor people’s children, but the want of it. 

7482. Have you any comments to make as to the 
evidence about the collection of samples? — The samples 
taken by the Belfast officials do not represent the 
quality of the milk sold in Belfast. 

7483. Why? — The inspector's business is to find out 
the people who are giving a poisonous article. They 
know the man who gives good milk. They devote all 
their energies to the shady milk. Good dairymen 
would not have samples taken from them so often. 
This brings the apparent standard of Belfast milk 
lower than what it really is. 

7484. The Chairman. — But from the administrative 
point of view the practice is quite legitimate, because 
in reality they are carrying on a poisonous trade that 
they must deal with? — I do not complain of the men; 
they are doing their best. I believe we have a higher 
standard of milk than in Manchester and Liverpool. 

7485. Mr. Wilson. — The samples are not taken with 
a view to finding out the average quality of the milk 
sold in the city, but of getting at the offenders? — Yes. 

7486. And if it were taken to find out the ordinary 
standard of the milk the record would be much 
higher? — Yes. 

7487. Do you find the inspectors more vigilant in 
the morning or iu the evening? — The majority of the 
samples would be taken in the morning. 

7488. Is the bulk of that milk produced that 
morning? — Practically all is produced that morning. 

7489. So that there would be a tendency to exaggerate 

the number of samples that would show a low per- 
centage of fatty material? — Yes. The careful man 

might come below the standard in the morning supply. 

7490. What is your idea as to municipalising the 
supply? — It is hard to say how it would be practicable. 

7491. The Chairman. — Do you happen to know any 
dairy proprietor who supplies milk exclusively to a poor 
working-class population? — Yes, sir. There would bo 
fifty men in Belfast whose, trade would be exclusively 
among the working classes. 

7492. I am not reflecting on any individual, but da 
you think that the men iu that class of trade are less 
careful than men who do a higher class trade? — I don’t 
know really. 

7493. Is there any man, keeping a dairy like you do, 
who sends milk into Belfast and sells it to a working- 
class population? — I suppose there are. 

7494. Do you know of auy?— No. The majority of 
the farmers in our locality raise large quantities of 
milk and the purveyors’ carts come out from Belfast . 
and lift it at so much a gallon. There are a very 
limited number who do a retail and wholesale trade. 
They nearly all sell to Belfast men. 

7495. What is the difference between the price paid 
by the direct consumer to you and the price of the 
milk to the wholesale purveyor?— I suppose it would 
be from 3d. to 5d. a gallon. 


Mr. W. Robert Morrow. — 14 th February, 1912. 

7496. Surely it does not cost from 3d. to 5d. a 
gallon to distribute your milk ? — I think it costs 3d. a 


be 3d. a gallon? — Yes. 

7498. Mr. Wilson. — Have you any experience of 
typhoid carriers? — No; I am glad to say that I have 
no experience. 

7499. Mr. O’Brien. — Have you many labourers in 
your district — agricultural labourers? — There are what 
the farmers need. 

7500. How are they housed? — Some of the farmers 
have cottages of their own, and there are some Union 
cottages. 

7501. Are there many cottages under the Acts? — In 
our Union I would say four hundred or five hundred, 
and about three hundred in hands. We stood first in 
the North of Ireland for the number of cottages we had 
built. 

7502. Previous to that were the labourers well 
housed? — Not particularly well. 

7503. Now they are pretty well housed? — Yes, since 
the Act came into force. The medical officers have 
been doing their duty better; they have been looking 
after the old houses, and houses have been improved. 

7504. Now that the labourers live in their own 
cottages, where do they get their supply of milk? — 
They mostly get it from the farmer they work for. 

7505. But does he not say, “ you have got your 
cottage and you are independent of me ”? — In a great 
many cases the milk is included in the labourer's 

7506. So that on the whole the labourer is pretty well 
able to get a supply of milk? — There is no trouble 
in our locality. In some localities there might be a 
little trouble, but not in our immediate district. 

7507. The Chairman. — I would like to know have you 
any difficulty with your dairy workers? — No. 

7508. You get them to attend to their work on 
Sundays? — Yes. 

7509. Do you pay dairy workers higher wages than 
the farm hands? — We have to pay our milkmen higher 

7510. You say you do not have any difficulty in 
getting Sunday work done? — Not much. 

7511. That difficulty has not increased in recent 
years?— I don’t think so. 

7512. What wages do you pay your ordinary 
milkers? — Our ordinary labourers get from 8/- to 10/- 
a week and their food. 

7513. If they were living in a cottage of their own 
what would they get?— About 14/- per week. This 
would not include a free cottage and other advantages 
equal to 2/- or 2/6 a week. 

7514. And these men assist in the milking? — ‘Some 
of them. The men working with horses do not milk at 


engaged on the farm would 


all. 

7514a. The other i 0 „, 

milk? — Some of them would. 

7515. Do any women milk?— Yes, it is partly done 
with the help of women. 

7516. They do nothing on the farm except assist in 
the milking? — Some labourers’ wives would do other 
things. 

7517. What time do you start milking in the 
morning ?— About five o’clock. Every dairyman has ■ 
his own time. The time of milking depends on the 
distance the milk has to be taken. 

7518. What time is the milking done in the after- 
noon? — About two o’clock. 

7519. Is there much difference between the quality 

of the milk in the morning and in the evening? Yes, 

the evening milk is richer in fat. 

7520. Have you ever tested the milk to ascertain 
how much higher the percentage of fat is in the morn- 
ing than in the evening? — Yes, many times. 

7521. Is there a marked difference in the 
quality of the milk?— Yes, a great deal of difference. 

It is lower in solids, but richer in fats, in the evening. 

7522. Mr. Wilson. — -What about the custom that 
exists of selling milk in the streets — is that practical! y 
a universal custom? — I think it is. 

7523. Sometimes there is a shortage in the supply 
and sometimes a surplus? — Yes. 

7524. There is no way of preventing the driver from 
buying milk from a contaminated source? — No. 

7525. The Chairman. — Has that happened? 

Mr. Wilson. — I think it is one or tbo most risky 
factors in the trade. 

2H3 
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The Chairman. — Does it sometimes happen, Mr. 
Morrow, that your man, when lie goes out with his 
usual supply, would find that it was insufficient for 
his own customers? — It might. 

7526. And in order to save the customers from 
disappointment he procures milk from other sources 
and sells it as your milk?— Yes. 

7527. And that milk may happen to he adulterated 
and unclean, and you would be open to prosecution for 
having sold it? — Yes. 

7528. On the other hand, does it ever happen that 
your man takes out a quantity of milk which is in 
excess of the requirements of- the day? — He practically 
knows what to take out. 

7529. Is he ever obliged to bring back any? — Yes, a 
quart or two. 

7530. Mr. Wilson. — It is the ordinary convention of 
the trade to oblige another vendor? — Yes. 

7531. The Chairman. — It would be a serious loss to 
have surplus milk that could not be churned? — But 
people have always facilities for churning. 

7532. Mr. O’Brien. — You gave the average yield of 
milk in the case of a herd belonging to a friend of 
yours as 800 gallons per cow for the year? — Yes. 

7533. That is a very high average as compared with 
the whole country. It is practically double the average 
of Ireland. Does that man milk only one cow during 
the year, or is there a succession of cows? — He has 
an average of forty cows. 

7534. During the year? — Yes. 

7535. And they were coming in at different times? — 
Yes. 

7536. So that there would be practically the full 
flush of each cow? — Yes. These cows would only 
average one year, and the average was almost 800 
gallons. These were not average cows. 

7537. Also the percentage of milk fat seems to be 
high in Belfast. You were saying just now that we 
had no right to take the samples referred to this morn- 
ing by the Food and Drugs Act Inspector as represent- 
ing the quality of the average milk of Belfast — that 
the average would be higher than these samples would 
represent? — Yes. 


7538. So that you appear to think that there is an 
exceptionally good quality of milk in Belfast? — Yes. 
As compared with Glasgow, Liverpool, and other towns, 
the standard in Belfast is very much higher. I have 
the figures here. 

7539. I think it is higher than was shown in Dublin, 
and you sell- the milk cheaper, and you don’t complain 
that you are driven out of the trade? — I have the 
average of some cities here where the milk was tested 
for tubercle. In Glasgow the percentage was 31 out of 
243 cows examined; and in Edinburgh, out of 927 
cows, the percentage was 19. 

7540. Mr. Wilson. — It all depends on how the 
samples were selected. If they were taken from 
suspected cows the percentage would be probably 
higher? — There has been a lot said about inspection, 
There has been a feeling abroad that there is great 
objection to inspection. I don’t find that at all. Of 
course, the feeling abroad is that the veterinary 
inspector objects to anybody but a veterinary inspector 
going over his work. 

7541. The Chairman. — So that you would suggest that 
the hostility exhibited is largely due. to the fact that 
the local veterinary inspector objects to have non- 
professional men going in to criticise his work? — That 
has been the objection to the Belfast inspector going 
out, and that was why they advised the farmers not 
to allow this inspection. 

7542. Mr. Jordan also found some feeling of dis- 
inclination to allow him to inspect in many instances, 
so that it could not be what you regard as a question 
of professional etiquette? — He has visited few of the 
districts. It has been the man under him that has 
done it. Personally, I am in favour of an inspector 
from a central body being appointed. 

7543. You think that that would be the most 
effective way to control the trade? — Yes. Having a 
Local Government Board Inspector to look after a 
certain number of districts. Dairymen are not afraid 
of inspection. It is more the veterinary inspector who 
objects. 


Mr. Charles Ross examined. 


7544. The Chairman. — You are engaged in the milk 
trade within the area of the City of Belfast? — Yes. 

7545. Do yon find the inspection by the officers of 
the Belfast Public Health Committee in any degree 
exacting or irksome?— I cannot say that I do. I 
don’t think they expect more than what is necessary. 

7546. The standard that they have laid down, you 
think, is perfectly reasonable and legitimate? — Y’es. 

7547. Do you think it is unfair competition for the 
dairymen in the City of Belfast to be obliged to 
compete with those engaged in the trade in other 
districts where the same regulations are not enforced? 
— It is hardly fair to the Belfast dairymen. I should 
say that they were placed at a disadvantage. 

7548. What district do you supply? — I live on the 
•Ormeau Road, and generally supply in that district; 
that is the south side. 

7549. Is it a working-class district? — Not altogether. 

7550. Houses which are let at a rent of £20 or £30 
a year, and which the city clerk or the salesman in 
the store would occupy? — Quite so. 

7551. What quantity of milk would a family of that 
kind take for the support of the household? — Very 
little — generally from a quart to three pints for a 
family of about five ; and in my opinion it is quite 
too little. 

7552. That is all they would take, even though there 
might be small children in the house? — Yes; perhaps 
a baby on the bottle. 

7553. Do you make any special provision for milk for 
young children? — No. But a customer might ask for 
the milk of one particular cow and we would give it. 
Very few now want the one cow’s milk, and I think 
that is due to the advice of medical men. 

7554. What has led up to that change, do you know? 
— So far as I see, medical men have pointed out that 
there is a danger of one cow going wrong, and that it 
is safer to take the milk from the whole dairy herd. 

7555. They think it is safer to take the milk from 
the bulk of the whole herd rather than from a particular 
cow? --Yes. 


7556. Mr. Wilson. — Would you not put it this way, 
that if the one cow goes wrong the child must suffer?— 
I don’t know any dairyman who supplies that kind of 
milk to an infant. 

7557. But he might not know it? — Then he does 
not mind his business. He should exercise special 
care in the case of infants. 

7558. The Chairman. — Have you any knowledge of 
the condition in which milk is sent into the City of 
Belfast which is raised in the outside area? — Only hear- 
say evidence. 

7559. You do not purvey any of it yourself? — No. 1 
produce the milk myself. 

7560. You don’t take in any milk? — No. 

7561. Do you keep any milk records? — Only in a 
general way. 

7562. Do you follow the ordinary custom of keeping 
milch cows for only one milking period, and thou 
fattening them off? — Yes; dairymen generally do that. 

7563. How long are you in the trade? — Since I was 
ten or eleven years of age, and you can judge yourself 
how long I am in it from that. 

7564. Speaking from your experience, is it your 
opinion that the quantity of milk yielded by the cow 
has increased or diminished? — My belief is that it is 
extremely hard to get a sufficient number of good 
cattle. Every year it is getting harder apparently. 
The milking strain seems to be getting worse. England 
and Scotland have pretty well drained Ireland of the 
good cows. Nothing will do the Englishman but the 
very best of heifers. They take away all the best 
animals. 

7565. And the result of that is that the mediocre or 
second-class animals are left? — Yes, too great a pro- 
portion of them, and too small a proportion of the first- 
class animals 

7566. Do the cross-Channel buyers attend Belfast? 
— They go to the outside fairs themselves now. They 
used to come to Belfast. 

7567. And they ship direct from the fairs? — They 
ship from Belfast or Dublin. Of course, Irish town 
dairymen, as a general rule, don’t want heifers of the 
first or second calving. 
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7568. Have you any views as regards licensing — 
would you be in favour of it? — I would, certainly. 

7569. And you do not think that the people in the 
trade would have any reason to complain if it was 
made universal? — I would not, and I do not see how 
anyone could. 

• 7570. Would you think it would be reasonable to 
invest local authorities with power to refuse a licence 
to a person whose antecedents would not warrant the 
belief that he would carry out a legitimate trade? — Yes. 

7571. Have you any ‘difficulty with your workers; 
are they more difficult to procure? — They are more 
difficult' to procure.- There are not so many working- 
men as there used to be, and we find it pretty hard 
to get them. 

7572. We had it in evidence in Dublin that these 
workers were nomads and people without fixed resi- 
dences. Is there a want of continuity in their ser- 
vices? — I have not found it so. One man is with me 
twelve years; another ten or eleven years; and the 
other man nearly as long. 

7573. Mr. Wilson. — Would it be fair to ask the rate 
of wages? — Twenty-two shillings and sixpence a week, 
and some milk and some extras — generally their tea. 

7574. They reach the level of the skilled labourer 
in the city? — Yes. These three men never lost any 
money while in my service. 

7575. The Chairman. — When do they start work? — 
They start about five o’clock in the morning and con- 
tinue as late as possible in the evening. 

7576. Do you find considerable difference in the 
quality of the morning and evening milk? — I find it is 
not so great in my case, because I equalise the periods 
of milking. 

7577. Mr. O’Brien. — How do you manage to suit 
your customers in that case — don’t they expect to have 
their milk delivered at a certain hour? — They have to 
take it when they get it. 

7578. The Chairman. — Living in the city you have 
not to waste an hour or an hour and a half to get 
into the city? — Quite so. 

7579. It is whipped into the carts and delivered 
immediately? — Yes. 

7580. And you save considerable time in that way? — 
Quite so. 

7581. Have you any reason to complain of the 
manner in which samples are taken for analysis? — No, 
I think it is done very fairly. 

7582. Do you consider that the return made in the 
report of the Medical Officer of Health for the Belfast 
district fairly represents the standard of milk sold in 
the city ? — No, because, as the last witness explained, 
the samples of delinquents are taken very often. 

7583. One can quite understand why that is done 
from the administrative point of view? — Yes. 

7584. Your point would be that these samples are 
not a fair indication of the ordinary standard of milk 
supplied to the city? — That is my opinion. 

7585. Regarding the price paid for cows, in your 
experience has it varied — is it greater or less than it 
was? — Greater, and showing an increase every year. 

7586. A steady increase? — Yes. 

7587. Do you give grains to your cows? — No. I 

don’t like them. 

7588. Do you feed your cows to beef when their 
milking period is finished? — Not altogether. We 
always keep a bull in the winter season, and will serve 
a proportion of the cattle. 

7589. You don’t sell the cattle off after one milking? 
— Yes; we only serve cattle that have proved remunera- 
tive. 

7590. You don’t keep records? — No. 

7591. Do you know from general observation that 
these animals are profitable to keep? — Yes. 

7592. Would you tell us what is the average of your 
herd in the twelve months? — I would say about' 800 
gallons. 

7593. Would they reach that standard ?— Yes. The 
town dairymen buy a good class of cow. 

7594. Do you feed any roots to your cow? Yes, 

about 35 lbs. a day. We seldom give them mangolds! 

7595. Dq you give them turnips? — Yes. 


Mr. Charles Ross . — Hth February, 1912. 


7596. Is there any difficulty with regard to turnips 
tainting the milk? — I never heard any such complaint. 

7597. It needs a little caution in the feeding to ensure 
that there would be no flavour given to the milk? — 
If the cattle are milked immediately after being fed 
on turnips there is a taint, but if they are not fed 
until after they are milked there is no trouble. I 
feed my cows according to the price of the feeding 
stuffs. I must have hay. 

7598. You don’t like straw? — I prefer hay. Of 
course, if a man has straw of his own there is tempta- 
tion to use it. 

7599. You would prefer to buy hay at an enhanced 
price rather than give straw? — Yes. 

7600. Are grains used by any city dairymen?— -I 
should say they are used by some people in the milk 
trade. 

7601. But, as a rule, they are not regarded as a 
suitable diet for dairy cows?— I cannot tell you what 
other people think. 

7602. They are so regarded in Dublin I know? — 
Certainly I agree with that. 

7603. Lady Everard. — Do you keep your cattle in 
the house in the winter? — Yes. 

7604. The Chairman. — During the summer do you 
send them to grass? — Yes. 

7605. Have you land of your own? — Yes, and I take 
some as well. 

7606. Has there been any increase in the rent 
charged for grazing land during recent years? — I can- 
not say there has. 

7607. Mr. Wilson. — I take it broadly that you would 
subscribe to Mr. Morrow’s opinions regarding the 
questions I put to him? — I should say I would. 

7608. The Chairman. — Have you given any con- 
sideration to the question of improving the dairy herds 
in the same manner as Mr. Gregg indicated?— I did 
not hear Mr. Gregg's evidence. 

7609. Anything that would improve the milk-yielding 
properties of the cow would be of interest to you? — 
Yes. 

7610. And you would approve of any scheme with 
that object? — Yes. 

7611. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You made reference 
as to how samples of milk are taken for analvsis? — 
Yes. 

7612. Is it that you don’t think that the present 
methods are the best methods? — I don’t see how there 
could be any improvement. I find that the inspectors 
take samples from all the dairymen in Belfast, but 
much more often from men who are of a doubtful 
character. 


7613. The Chairman. — Is there any other point, Mr. 
Ross, you would like to direct the attention of the 
Commission to? — I cannot say there is, except that I 
would like to see outside dairies inspected. 

7614. Are you in favour of a uniform administration 
of the^ Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

7615. You think that the conditions under which 
milk is produced in the country should be the same 
as in the towns? — Yes. 


iuiu. -urn uuau iu is uniair competition to have men 
m the city competing with men in the country, where 
there is no strict supervision?— Yes. The regulations 
are not so good m the country, ten or twelve miles 
™ay, but they would be good enough near the city. 

7017. What would be the maximum distance from 
which milk would be sent to Belfast?— There is milk 
coming from Monaghan, and I think there is verv 
little supervision over that milk. 




■ w — jl suppose you a 

thropist? — I cannot afford it in the first place. 

7619. You are making this business pay? Yes. 

7620. It seems to me that you are a philanthropist 
compared with the dairy-keepers of Dublin . They 
charge more for their milk than you do, and some of 
them cornpkm that they are being driven out of the 
tiade?— This is the first season in my time that 3!d. 
a quart was charged for milk in Belfast. It has be'en 
a most exceptional season in the North. 

7621. You do not feed your animals on any green 
crops— silage?— There is no silo. The people were 
against it, because they said they could not bear the 
smell of it. 


The Commit, ion then adjourn ei at 5.10 p.m. until the following morning. 
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NINETEENTH DAY.— THURSDAY, 15th FEBRUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sittings in the City Hall, Belfast, at 11 a.m. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. : George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. G. Wilson, Esq.; 
and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Dr. Elizabeth Bell examined 


7622. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
medical profession? — Yes. 

7623. And you have experience of the manner in 
which the infant population is catered for in the City 
of Belfast? — Yes. 

7624. Do you hold any public appointment? — No. 

7625. But you have been looking after the children 
that are under the charge and control of the Babies’ 
Club? — Yes, under the Women's National Health 
Association. 

7626. How long has that Club been established? — 
Four years. 

7627. Is it in a working-class district? — Yes. 

7628. Would you be good enough to give a history 
of the work that has been done by that Club so long 
as you have been identified with it? — We have three 
Clubs — one in Divis-street, one in lork-street, and 
one in Newtownards-road. There were 3,172 attend- 
ances at the Club in Divis-street for the year; in 
Newtownards-road Club, 2,035; and in York-street 
Club, 1,079; total number of attendances at three 
Clubs for year ending 30th September last, 6,286. I 
attend the Divis-street Club, and sometimes tile York- 
street Club. 

7629. With what object were these Clubs started? — 
To reduce infantile mortality. 

7630. Has any provision been made to secure that 
a pure milk supply is available for the babies? — Yes; 
when we started the Club we found that the milk was 
so bad and deficient in fat that we had to get a milk 
supply. We began in March, 1908, to give fresh 
milk in some cases. Afterwards we paid the difference 
between the price of good milk and bad milk, and for 
some time past — since June twelvemonths — we pay 
half and the mothers pay the other half. Last year 
the amount expended was £133 13s. 4d., and of that 
we paid £66 16s. 8d., and the number of babies who 
received milk was six hundred and twenty-five. 

7631. Have you any institution in Belfast such as 
the Sitrie-road Depot in Dublin? — No. The milk is 
supplied in sealed bottles in the- homes of the children. 

7632. Have you any arrangement as to the treatment 
of Hie milk — is it pasteurised or otherwise treated? — 
No; pure milk untreated. 

7633. And the security for cleanliness is that it is 
sent round in sealed bottles? — Yes, and the dairies are 
inspected. 

7634. What price do you pay for the milk? — 4d. a 
quart. 

7635. All the year round? — Yes. 

7636. With regard to the treatment that children 
receive generally, are you of opinion that they get 
a sufficient quantity of milk food in Belfast? — There is 
no scarcity of milk. 

7637. Do you believe that those in charge realise 
the advantage of bringing up their children on a milk 
diet?— I can say that of the women in the Club. 

7638. But you have no experience yourself? — I have 
a general practice, but it is not in the poorer districts. 
In some of the districts I think they get very poor 
milk — milk deficient in fat. 

7639. Do the mothers appreciate the help they are 
getting from this benevolent society? — I believe thev 
do. 

7640. Do you find that there is an increasing number 
applying for the assistance you give?- -Yes, about one 
thousand extra since last year. We would like more 
clubs. 

7641. Would you like a multiplication of the clubs 
in other districts? — Yes. 


7642. The deficit in the Club funds is made up out 
of the funds of the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion? — No ; we have a special milk fund. 

7643. Is that subscribed to generally? — The Sub- 
Committee of the Infantile Mortality section make 
special efforts to get these funds. 

7644. And up to the present you have been able to 
raise sufficient money in order to give the assistance 
necessary to the mothers of infants? — Yes. 

7645. You have not been, for want of funds, obliged 
to withdraw the giving of this milk supply at a reduced 
rate? — No. 

7646. Do you think that it would be a judicious 
expenditure of public funds to contribute for a similar 
purpose? — Yes, to pay half. I believe in that. 

7647. You believe that it would not be possible to 
have the children properly fed unless assistance was 
given to the mothers to provide milk? — In many cases 
they would require it. 

7648. You do not give the milk cheaper to one than 
to another? — We do in some cases. If the doctor 
orders, a mother can get a quart of milk for a penny. 

7649. Where the poverty is acute? — Where the baby 
requires the milk and the parents could not pay. 

7650. Do you find that satisfactory progress is made 
by the children fed on the milk provided by your Club? 
— Yes. The nurse of the Babies’ Club is here and will 
give evidence. She has the figures with regard to the 
progress. 

7651. Have you any experience, or have you learned 
from the mothers, whether many children, apart from 
the babies, get any milk food? — They get very little 
milk. 

7652. Is that because of the poverty of the parents 
or want of appreciation on the part of the mothers to 
provide this food for them? — I think they really know 
the milk is so poor that it is not worth the money. 

7653. You think they know the milk is so inferior 
that they do not think it worth while to invest in it?— 
Yes. 

7654. I was rather curious to know whether or not 
it was recognised that the milk purveyed in the 
working class, districts was sent from one dairy 
exclusively, because we have had some rather con- 
vincing evidence that the standard of milk produced by 
some cow-keepers is, to say the least of it, not very 
high; and I wanted to know whether this milk was 
purveyed amongst the working classes and sold to 
them? — I think they get poor milk in the back streets. 

7655. What price do they pay for it? — 3d. a quart, 
and if they buy in small quantities they pay at the 
rate of 4d. a quart for it. 

7656. Do you visit the homes of these babies in 
order to see what condition they are kept in by their 
mothers? — Yes, occasionally. Every week the mothers 
must bring up the babies to the Club to be weighed. 
The mother will not get the milk otherwise. If she 
stops away three times we stop the milk supply, and we 
find that that has a wholesome influence in inducing 
her to come. 

7657. How many have been disqualified for irregular 
attendance? — Very few. 

7658. That goes to show that your work is educa- 
tional? — Yes, it is really educational. Wo had to give 
the milk. It was started for educational purposes 
alone, but we found it necessary to give the milk. 

7659. So far, you have had no difficulty in providing 
a sufficient amount of money to enable you to carry 
on your work? — No. 

7660. But you are not dealing with the entire area 
that needs assistance, and it requires a fresh effort 
every year to get up the fund? — Yes. 
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7661. There are other districts in which you would 
desire to extend the sphere of your work if funds 
permitted ? — Y es. 

7662. And you are of opinion that it would be a 
proper expenditure of public funds to contribute to such 
work as you are engaged in? — Yes, strongly. 

7663. Is it your opinion that many of the infantile 
maladies that are carrying off such a large percentage 
of the juvenile population may be traced to unclean 
milk? — That is one of the causes. 

7664. Do you think that is likely to produce 
debilitated constitutions in the children brought up on 
it?— Yes. 

7665. I presume the people with whom you deal have 
got very little idea of the proper method of preserving 
milk from contamination? — Yes, very little, indeed. 
We try to teach them the dangers of milk contamina- 
tion. 

7666. You give them a sort of demonstration each 
time they come — they learn everything it is possible to 
teach them* in regard to the care of children? — Yes, we 
give them individual instruction, and they are very 
grateful for it. 

7667. Is there any other aspect of the question that 
you would like to direct attention to, Dr. Bell? — The 
deficiency of fat in the milk. The fat is taken from 
the milk, I believe. 

7668. Lady Evebakd. — You say that the Club pays 
a halfpenny for each pint that you give away? — One 
penny, and the mother a penny, since June, almost 
two years ago. 

7669. Do the mothers appreciate what the Club is 
doing? — I think they do. 

7670. When the babies are reared, do you find the 
mothers trying to buy the good milk themselves? — Yes', 
the Club mothers. 

7671. Is it- not possible that they could procure good 
milk if they went farther afield? — They have not time 
to go farther afield, and in some of these streets there 
are no milk carts passing through. 

7672. And there is no milk depot near them? — No. 

7673. Do you have the Babies’ Club as a centre, 
and do you work round it? — Yes, if a woman comes 
from another district we say, “ you ought to attend 
the Newtownards Club.” 

7674. Are the three Clubs under you? — No, there is 
another doctor. 

7675. You are over the York-street Club? — I am 
going to be ; but we were burned out there. 

7676. Do some of the women work? — Yes. 

7677. And what do they do with the babies? — Some 
of them have them cared at home, and some give 
them to a neighbour, and some send them to a Creche. 

7678. You have creches ?— There are some in Belfast. 

7679. Do you receive any grant from the Belfast 
Corporation? — No. 


7680. You receive no public money? — No. 

7681. And do you think it would be a proper wa’ 
for public money to be spent?— I do; no better way. ' 

7682. Because it is rearing up the future men ant 
women of Belfast? — Yes. 

7683. The Chairman. — Have you any experience o 

the use of ; condensed milk. by these people?— It is ove: 
year since I heard of condensed milk in the Club 
Ihis is a photograph of a typical baby who never go' 
ar }-J u c f° a ' T1 - Any mother can tell you what is wront 
with that baby. * 

7684. The educational effect has been such that yor 
believe you have driven out the trade in condensed 
mute, so far as the people with whom you come it 
contact are concerned?— Yes, and of course they tell 
is good eighb ° UrS ' 1 think the educational advantage 

rerards thp' Wilson.— H ave you any actual figures as 
regards the deficiency of fat in milk?— The nurse has 

b’d'JS! ,SI tw o milk 


( J 0 ” P‘“ 'of mform fo. 

+u 0n? - t some experience of the 

problem in the city of Belfast— what would you wish 

Lr,£« ? - I WOUld like S uaran teed milk. ] 
would like that a poor woman, who did not know mod 
m.lk from bad, could be sure of getting good milk 

p ™p £ j P '3S^r"ttr ould 

, 7688. Fourpence a . quart ?-I think you would net 
good milk for threepence. I do not see why thev could 
not get good milk for threepence. ■ 7 ui ‘ 


Dr. Elizabeth Bell. — 15th February, 1912. 


7689. In the city?— Yes. For extra good milk you 
could pay fourpence a quart. I believe milk is worth 
fourpence a quart. 

7690. But are the people that we are concerned with 
in a position to pay fourpence a quart? — You would 
wonder at the price they pay for infant foods — very 
much more expensive than milk at fivepence a quart. 
They often spend 2s. 6d. a week for an infant food, 
and they could have it for Is. 2d. at the fourpence a 
quart rate. 

7691. Lady Everabd. — You say even the bad milk is 
sold at fourpence a quart? — No, the pure milk. 

7692. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the street which 
the milk-cart never goes down, some vendors do not 
like to sell small quantities, and it has been suggested 
that voluntary effort might organise a number of these 
small individual consumers, in such a way that it would 
pay a dairyman to call at a whole street of houses. The 
Women’s National Health Association might take a 
street, and get the majority of people in that street 
to go to one particular dairyman, and have one cart 
going in to supply the street. Would you consider 
that a feasible effort for a voluntary society? — You do 
not get voluntary work done well. I am in favour of 
paying people for work. I find it very hard to 
organise voluntary work 

7693. Lady Everard. — I think what Mr. Wilson 
means is what is being done in several districts in 
Ireland ; but it is done as a business proposition. 
Ladies have joined, and have got a supply of milk, 
and have taken a house, and the profit on the sale of 
the milk pays the rent and the salary of the caretaker. 
That scheme is already in operation in several parts 
of Ireland, and is doing very good work? — I am sure 
it would be very good. 

Mr. Wilson. — It seems to me to be a weak 
point in the scheme in Belfast that it is dependent 
on charity, so to speak, whereas in the case of the 
others we have had before us they were more on a 
commercial basis. 

Lady Everard. — At Carlow they pay tenpenee a 
gallon for the milk in winter, and at Naas tenpenee a 
gallon, and they have opened depots for providing the 
poor with milk. 

Mr. O’Brien. — The milk is sold from Lord Rosse’s 
dairy in Birr to the townspeople at a penny a pint. 

Lady Everard. — At Naas they buy it at tenpenee 
a gallon in winter and eightpence a gallon in summer. 

7694. Mr. Wilson.— My point is that if this demand 
were once organised in this way — a whole street of 
workingmen’s houses all taking milk from the one cart — 
a dairyman would find it profitable to supply the milk, 
and once this scheme was organised it would not have 
to be done again?— Would you be able to do it all over 
Belfast? 

7695. Yes, street by street?— It would be very good 
if you could organise it. 

7696. It would not require a permanent organisation? 
— I am sure your system would be very good. 

7697. You would be in favour of a scheme of that 
kmd being attempted?— Yes. I think milk should be 
sold m bottles, so that it should not get the dirt of 
the shop or the street. 


-luu wouia not, get milk- at 

threepence a quart sold in bottles ?— What is the 
expense — washing the bottles? 

7699. Breakages? — Yes. 

7 .! 00 ', ^” d the expense of delivery is greater?— Not 
if the bottles were m the shop. 

7701. Handling is a much more costly thing ; it adds 
to tfie expense of production immensely. You could 
not get it at fourpence a quart in bottles?— Some of 
the poorer houses have not a jug. Some of them have 
not a stool. 


,,T,y because I think 

Show X h “" “ be,0Ie “ Belfas t seem, to 
show that the wages are very good? 

+„ Mr ' ' The house where there is no furni- 

ture and stool and jug, i, not that commonly tho 

telVVl J * taB some suspicions of 

“™ er ““ b “* s™ 

fJ™° 3 p3 e have k « d a S° od deal of evidence, especially 
[T. Thomson, with regard to the food 

value, for children that are well grown— anvthing after 
two or three years— of separated milk. What is vour 

°S t T at ~; is , ifc used? -No, I do not think it is 
in Leltast. I only know one place. 
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7704. Do you believe in it? — Yes, if you can supply 
the fat. I think cream is cheaper. 

7705. Professor Thomson was in favour of separated 
milk being more largely used than at the present time? 
— For grown children, but not for growing children. 

7706. Mr. O’Brien. — Professor Thompson made a 
particular point that for mothers when nursing their 
infants, oatmeal porridge and separated milk was an 
excellent food, quite as good as whole milk and oat- 
meal? — It is very good, but I do not think the milk 
of the mother would be so good in fat in that case, 
and I should like the mother’s milk to be rich in fat. 

7707. I gathered from his evidence that the oatmeal 
part of it built up the frame, and that the mother 
would supply the fat out of her own constitution? — 
I do not believe in taking it out of her own con- 
stitution. I cannot take separated milk with porridge. 
I prefer buttermilk. 

7708. Mr. Wilson.— Buttermilk is hard to obtain? — 
Yes, it is dear. 

7709. Is the amount of voluntary effort to be 
obtained in Belfast on the increase or decrease: for 
instance, as regards the work of the Women’s National 
Health Association? — It is hard to get voluntary help. 
I shame my own patients into working. Until you 
make women citizens I do not see why you should 
expect them to work. 

7710. Dr. Moorhead. — I am anxious about the dis- 
tribution of milk from the Babies’ Club. Is your Club 
a distributing centre? — No. 

7711. How do you manage to distribute this milk? — 
The milkman leaves the bottle in the baby’s home. 

7712. You get your milk from various dairies? — No, 
from one dairy. 

7713. You have a contract with that dairy for so 
much milk at such a price? — Yes. 

7714. And has the contractor to deliver that milk in 
bottles? — Yes. 

7715. How do these people get it — do you give a 
ticket? — We give the milkman the name and address 
of the mother, and he leaves the bottle and gets a 
penny, and we give the other penny. 

7716. It is only the mothers that join your Club that 
get the milk? — Yes, and who attend every week. 

7717. What percentage of fat do you recognise as 
a standard for milk? — Four per cent. 

7718. Is not that rather high? — Yes, but I do not 
think it is too high. 

7719. Can you get four .per cent.? — Yes: but pure 
milk is never under four per cent. I would complain 
of it if it were under four per cent. 

7720. How is that fat estimated? — I measure in 
degrees of cream. I got some samples tested by the 
county analyst and the milk contained 10 per cent, 
of cream, and the analyst said that that was four per 
cent, of fat. 

7721. Mr. Wilson. — I do not think these figures are 
accurate? — I have my own glass and I measure it, and 
I sent a sample to the analyst and he informed me that 
it contained four per cent, of fat. 

7722. Miss McNeill. — We usually get in Dublin, 
where we are supplying the poor, about 3.4 or 3.5 
per cent, of fat? — In my own private practice I always 
give babies more cream than that. 

7723. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you noticed a diminu- 
tion in infantile diarrhoea or rickets; have you had 
cases of rickets? — Not in the Babies' Club. 

7724. Would you say that there is a decided improve- 
ment in the matter of tuberculosis and rickets? — Yes, 
in the Babies’ Clubs. 

7725. Mr. O’Brien. — What age are these babies that 
are eligible for the club? — Under a year old; but we 
do not stick too tightly to that condition. 

7726. What is the quantity of milk given to a baby? 
— Well, a pint will do to three months or four months, 
and a quart afterwards. We have not been able to give 

, more than that. 

7727. That is for babies up to a year old? — Yes. 

7728. Do you know if the family gets milk for the 
older children? — I cannot answer that. 

7729. How do you guard against the quart of milk 
which is got for the child being distributed amongst 
the other children? — We weigh the baby next week, 
and if it does not gain in weight we say, ‘ ‘ 'Vou did 
not give the quart of milk to the child.” 

7730. You don’t know from your own experience as 
to what quantity of milk per head children get? — I 
cannot answer for children in these houses. 


7731. You say that the quality of the milk before 
you started this Club was so bad that you had to get 
special milk? — Yes, and at present it is bad. 

7732. Where does that bad inilk come from, because 
I should have said from the evidence that we have 
had that the standard of milk in Belfast was rather 
high than otherwise; that there was a good supply 0 f 
rather a high quality of milk? — No, not in the poorer 
districts. 

7733. Some of the people giving evidence said that 
the milk was up to 4 per cent.? — We often got only 
1.5 and 2.5 per cent, of fat. 

7734. Do you prosecute? — We have no power to 
prosecute. We only show the mother the bad value 
she is getting for her money. 

7735. You would not have power to send a sample 
to the Medical Officer of Health and he could prosecute, 
could he? — Yes, I daresay. 

7736. Don’t you do that? — No. We only tell the 
mothers how bad the milk is and advise them to get 
better. 

7737. It does not seem to me to be an efficient way 
of making it better? — We tell the mother about the 
quality of the milk. They don’t get heavy penalties 
in the milk prosecutions in Belfast. 

7738. Do you think the punishment is not sufficiently 
great? — I think the milk standard is too low generally. 

7739. Where you get milk that is very decidedly 
below the standard — in cases where you get it at 1.5, 
don’t you think that in that case it would be best 
to report at once to the Public Health Committee, and 
see whether you could not get that person prosecuted ?— 
I have often told the milk inspector. 

7740. Do you think that the fines imposed on dairy- 
men who supply milk thus deficient in fat would be so 
small that it would not affect him? — I think the legal 
standard is altogether too low. I would not take milk 
at the legal standard. People know that they can sell 
such milk, and “ doctor ” it so that it will be. only 
three per cent. 

7741. I am talking of milk which is under three per 
cent., and which is liable to prosecution? — Yes. 

7742. Do you think that the reason there is that 
supply of milk is because the punishment is not great 
enough to deter it; or why is it that the vendors 
do not fear prosecution? — 1 don’t know. I think the 
standard is too low. I think it should be higher. 

7743. Mr. Wilson. — It is not a matter of contro- 
versy, but of fact, that there are a number of cows in 
the country that never go above three per cent.?— I 
think they should get rid of these cows. 1 never found 
such a cow. 

7744. There are lots of them? — You should get rid of 
them. These cows should be killed. I think there are 
very few of such cows. 

7745. There are many of them. We have had con- 
clusive evidence on that point? — Our cows at home 
always gave far more than that. My father was Clerk 
of the Union in Newry, and I saw the milk tested 
there, and in the workhouse they never take the milk 
if the cream is below ten per cent. 

7746. Dr. Moorhead. — Ten degrees of cream is equal 
to 3.5 of fat. 

Mr. Wilson. — If you were fixing the legal standard, 
would you take the low-grade cows into consideration? 
— You should get rid of the low grade cows. 

7747. Dr. Moorhead. — What is the standard in 
human milk of fat? — From two per cent, to seven per 
cent. 

7748. Of a healthy young woman? — We have taken 
samples of mother’s milk and they are generally about 
five per cent. 

7749. That is very high? — It is good. 

7750. I have some statistics here of Parke and 
Kenwood, and they give the average at 3.2 per cent. 
In one case, that of a girl of 18 years, the percentage 
is 3.5, and in another case the percentage is 3.99, so 
that they are both under four per cent? — I would 
advise that mother to take fat-producing food. It is 
hard to get a sample of mother’s milk. 

7751. These samples have been taken? — Yes, but not 
under natural conditions. You must exhaust it with 
a pump. 

7752. That is so. Why give a higher standard in 
the cow’s milk than in the woman’s own milk? — You 
don’t give the baby cow’s milk. You water it and 
you reduce the fat to half. 
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7753.. Is your ideal standard of milk for a child not 
less than four per cent, of fat? — I would like four per 
cent. I would really like more. In my own private 
practice I always advise giving all the cream of a 
quart of good milk in the first four months, and all 
the cream of two quarts from four months on. 

7754. It is an error on the right side, if it is an error? 
—Although I don’t like a fat baby. The poor people 
require more fat; they have not sufficient clothes. 

7755. Sir Stewart WooChouse. — About what pro- 
portion of mothers nurse their own children?— A very 
large proportion, because we discourage bottle-feeding. 

7756. Would you say that three-fourths of them 
nurse their own children?— I would say so. Irish 
mothers are particularly good in that respect. 

7757. By the poor quality of milk which is received 
before the Society was established, do you mean that 
the milk was dirty or watered? — I believe the milk 
was robbed of its fat. 

7758. Have you a limit of wage in estimating the 
people who have a right to charity? — No, we decide 
each case on its merits. It depends on the number of 
babies in the home. We have hardly ever given the 
milk to the woman with only one baby. The nurse 
visits the babies in their homes. The giving of the 
milk will depend more on the health of the baby. We 
want the baby to live and to lessen infantile mortality. 

7759. You hope that those who can afford to buy 
the milk will continue to do so? — Yes, we have found 
that so. They see how well the baby has done on the 
milk they get in the Club, and they have learned that 
good milk is cheaper than poor milk. 

7760. You satisfy yourself that the dairy that supplies 
the milk is a dairy run under good hygienic conditions? 
— Yes. 

7761. The bottles are thoroughly washed? — Yes. 

7762. Do you use fresh corks in these bottles? — Yes. 

7763. Do you attribute the summer diarrhoea in 
children to any large extent to the quality of the milk? 
— Yes, and to the flies and dirt. We blame it mostly 
on the flies. We tell the people to keep milk in bottles 
rather than in open vessels in their homes. 

7764. If the standard of milk is low, is it not all the 
more reason to bring pressure to bear upon the Sanitary 
Authority to stimulate their zeal in analysing milk and 
keeping up the standard? — Yes. Only lately we have 
taken samples all over the town. 

7765. Have they been reported to the official 
authorities? — No. 

7766. Don’t you think that it would be a good plan? 
— We will tell them. Lately the nurse took a lot of 
samples and we sent them to the analyst. 
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7767. The Chairman. — Have the official authorities 
been made aware of it? — They know. 

7768. They have been rather chary in instituting 
prosecutions in Belfast, because they had great difficulty 
in getting convictions until it could be conclusively 
proved that the milk was tampered with. That was 
the evidence that was offered to us, and it was stated 
that the decisions of the magistrates were such that 
the Public Health Committee did not feel justified in 
instituting prosecutions unless the milk is below 2.50 
per cent, of fat? — The judges are not mothers. 

7769. Do you think it would be more advisable to 
institute prosecutions in all cases where the legal 
standard was not reached, and let the odium lie with 
the Court of refusing to convict under circumstances 
such as you have told us of — would you think it wise 
that the Public Health Committee in Belfast should 
institute prosecutions, even although there would be 
a doubt as to the decision, in order to show that milk 
of a particularly poor quality was vended to the poorer 
classes? — I think that it would be of great educational 
value. 

7770. I agree, but the other policy has commended 
itself to the Public Health Committee here. You 
don’t share that view? — I do not. 

7771. Miss McNeill.— H ave you many cases of 
mothers going to the Club with two babies? — Yes. 

7772. What do you find is the effect on the second 
baby? — It improves in some cases and not in others. 

7773. Did you find any great percentage of cases 
in which there was an improvement? — I find mothers 
are very anxious for their babies to do well. The 
weekly visit to the Club is a great help. 

7774. A great many of the mothers are women who 
go out to work? — Not a large proportion. There are 
some. That baby has to come to the Club, and is 
brought by a little girl, so we know whether the mother 
is working or not. 

7775. About how soon would they begin to work? — - 
Some of them go out very soon. We tried to encourage 
them to stay at home longer. 

7776. Would they go out in two months? — Some are 
forced out sooner when their husbands are not working. 

7777. Have you many who would be forced to go 
to work in a month? — I don’t know. Some of the 
men are lazy and won’t take work. 

7778. Mr. Wilson. — Do they still use the long tube 
bottle? — No; they dare not come to the Club a second 
time with it. 

7779. Do you see it used? — Yes, I see it in the home. 

7780. Would you approve of making its use illegal? 


Nurse Brattan examined. 


7781. The Chairman. — You assist Dr. Elizabeth Bell 
in the duties connected with the Babies' Club? — I do, 
sir. I attend the Club and visit the babies in their 
homes. 

7782. With regard to the condition of these women, 
I suppose you find a wide variety as to comfort and 
cleanliness? — Yes, indeed. 

7783. Some are extremely poor? — Yes. There is 

extreme poverty in many cases. 

7784. Is it genuine poverty or poverty arising from 
extravagant habits? — Very often laziness of the men 
and intemperate habits. 

7785. Is there more poverty arising from that cause 
than from want of employment? — In some cases a low 
rate of wages renders them extremely poor. 

7786. Even though in constant employment the rates 
are so low that their homes are very poor? — Yes, con- 
sidering that a man has to support himself and his 
wife and five children on 16s. a week. 

7787. What do they pay for house rent? — They would 
get no house under 2s. 6d. or 2s. 9d. a week. That 
would be a poor class of house, and they would have to 
pay 3s. 6d. as a rule. 

7788. That is a tremendous amount to pay with 
wages such as you have indicated? — Yes. 

7789. Do you find that the women have a proper and 
intelligent knowledge of the way in which they should 
treat their babies when they come under your 
instruction? — In some cases they have and in others 
they have not. 

7790. You find them tractable and desirous of 
acquiring a proper knowledge? — Yes, very desirous, and 


making very praiseworthy efforts to follow out the 
directions they receive. 

7791. Do you find them disinclined to carry out the 
instruction they receive? — I have very little trouble. 
In some cases, of course, they would absolutely refuse. 

7792. To receive any instruction? — They would 
object to the help. 

7793. You make it a condition that they must profit 
by the instruction in order to receive the benefit you 
give? — Yes. 

7794. What quantity of milk would be taken into the 
homes of these people for the household generally, 
independent of the infant? — A very small portion for 
the general use of the house. They use condensed 
milk, but for the baby the mother would go any length 
for good milk. 

7795. The quantity of milk used for the household 
is small? — Yes. That depends on the wages. 

7796. Do you think they really appreciate the value 
of milk as a food for children, independent of infants? — 
Not as much as I would like. 

7797. Is the use of condensed milk at all general? — 
It is very general in the household, I find. 

7798. Why do they elect to use condensed milk. It 
is not more economic than ordinary fresh milk? — Yes, 
it is, and they tell me, and, of course, I have the 
evidence of my own eyes, that the quality of the milk 
in the slums does not justify them in paying the price 
for it. They don’t get value for their money. 

7799. They are actually in rebellion against the 
quality of milk supplied by the ordinary purveyor, apart 
from the milk given by the Club? — That is so. 

7800. Is that a well-founded belief — that the milk is 
abnormally poor? — I find it is so in the slum areas. 

2 I 
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7801. Do you think it is produced under conditions 
that are cleanly and hygienic, judging from its 
appearance?— Sometimes it is anything but clean, and 
the quality is very poor in the slums — three degrees, 
five degrees, and four degrees of cream — and the 
analyses of one sample showed that 48£- parts of its 
fat had been abstracted; and we had also cases of 
334 and 26 per cent, deficiency in fat, and 8.48 per 
cent, of added water. The analyst said that all these 
samples had been tampered with to the extent of 
putting skim milk in to the extent of one-lialf and 
one-third. 

7802. Did you report these cases to the Public Health 
Committee? — No. I often spoke to the City authority, 
and they have such difficulties in the. wav of securing 
convictions that the game is hardly worth the candle. 

7803. That is the view that was put before the 
Commissioners by them ; but at the same time it seems 
to me that the policy they have elected tc follow is 
rather conducive to the continuous supply of extremely 
poor milk? — Yes. 

7804. Because people realise that milk up to a certain 
standard, which is below the legal standard, will not 
subject them to a prosecution, and consequently they 
vend this milk amongst the poor people and escape the 
odium arising from a prosecution? — That is so. 

7805. Do you think that is a wise policy? — It tends 
to a deterioration in those children who survive infancy. 

7806. I quite believe that; but I am talking of the 
policy of the Public Health Committee. Do you think 
it wise to adopt this policy on account of the difficulties 
of securing convictions. Would it not be much better 
to prosecute in every case? — Yes. Public opinion would 
then go against the vendor. 

7807. And public opinion would become irate with 
the magisterial authority in not co-operating with the 
Public Health Committee? — Decidedly so. 

7808. Is dried milk used by the poor? — Not that I 
know of. 

7809. Is it sold at all in Belfast? — Yes, I think you 
might get it in some of the chemists’ shops. 

7810. But it is not used bv the humbler classes as 
a food for their children? — No; I have never met a 
single case where it was used. 

7811. Is the condensed milk used as a liquid food 
or merely for the purpose of colouring tea and coffee? — 
Colouring tea. They sometimes make rice or other 
milk foods with it. 


7812. And when reduced to a fluid form, is it really 
eheaper than milk would be at fourpence a quart? — I 
have no practical experience of that. I cannot answer 
that question. 

7813. Still the idea seems to prevail in the minds of 
those responsible for the household expense that it is 
cheaper? — Yes. 


7814. And I suppose it would be hard to disabuse 
their minds of that idea?— Yes. I find people in the 
slums will go any length for pure milk. 

7815. For a baby?— Yes. I have heard of one milk- 
man who has the reputation of supplying very good 
milk, and a mother told me about it. I saw the 
mother in her house and asked her about the milk she 
got from this vendor. She had to go almost half a 
mile for it. I asked for a pint of the milk, and had 


7816. She had realised, at all events, that she was 
getting good value?— Yes, and she had to go half a mile 
for it. I went to this dairyman’s place myself, and 
there was quite a crowd of women about the shop. 

7817. They also appreciated the value of good milk? 


7818. That is a gratifying fact? — Yes. 

7819. What was this milk sold at?— Fourpence a 
quart. 


7820. And it seemed to be milk that was properly 
eared and clean?— Yes, it did not show any sediment 
of any kind, and it contained fourteen degrees of cream 

7821 Miss McNeill. — Do you know if that specimen 
was taken m the morning or in the evening?— In the 
morning. 

7822 The Chairman.— -Do you believe that there is 
a still further field for the work of your Club in this 
city?— Yes. 


7823. The depots that you have established at the 
present time arc only dealing with the necessities of 
the particular areas in which they are situated ?— Yes. 


7824. And if funds were available it would be possible 
to develop your work to a much larger extent in other 
districts? — Yes. 

7825. In which, perhaps, the need is almost ns 
• great? — Yes, equally pressing. In the vicinity of 

factories and working centres. 

7826. Do you think that it would bo proper to devote 
public funds to support such philanthropic work as 
you have undertaken here? — Undoubtedly I would. 

7827. Lady Eveuard. — Mr. Wilson asked a question 
about establishing milk depots. Dr. Bell was asked a 
question whether she would be in favour of milk depots 
being started in Belfast, as in various other parts of 
Ireland, under the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion. Supposing there was a depot started, there would 
be so many gallons of good milk delivered to it daily. 
It would be pure milk from a reliable source?— That 
I think, would be a very good scheme. 

7828. It has been done in other towns, and is doing 
remarkably well? — I would consider it a very good 
scheme indeed. There are a number of milkshops 
where they sell sticks and coal bricks. 

7829. Mr. Wilson. — Would you say that that 
particular class of shop should be put out of business?— 
Their milk should be put out of business. 

7830. What is your opinion as to the quantity of 
milk sold in the working-class areas in Belfast — has the 
demand risen or lessened? — I cannot answer that. I 
only deal with the babies that I come into contact 
with. 

7831. Indirectly one would have thought that the 
result of your work would have increased the demand? 
— That would be a dairyman’s question. I order the 
milk for the baby. I hand in some photographs of 
babies who have been assisted by our Club. 

7832. Your evidence suggests a question to me— 
would you consider it one of the most valuable things 
that the Health Association could do in this town, to 
collect a series of samples of milk in the poorer districts 
and have them analysed, and publish the result?— That 
would arouse public interest. 

7833. You say that you cannot get the authorities to 
carry out a sufficient number of prosecutions. You 
maintain that the result is bad to the public health. 
Would it not come within the scope of your Association 
to arouse public opinion by publishing an analysis of 
that kind? — You will find difficulties in your way to get 
samples tested by the city analyst. I would have to 
look up the inspector. 

7834. If you could get any capable doctor to do the 
testing— some professional man connected with the 
Association who would do it for nothing? — I am not so 
sure. 

7835. Would it not be within the scope of the Health 
Association to arouse public opinion by publishing 
analyses of the milk, which you say is persistently bad? 
— Yes. The babies, when they get good milk, liavo 
gained from four to eight ounces a week in weight. 

7836. Has there been any change in the condition of 
the milk since the introduction of the Dairies Order 
that was promulgated in 1909? — I am only dealing with 
the present day samples, and I don’t know whether 
they were better or worse five or six years ago. 

7837. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you consider fourpence a 
quart a high price? — I think, considering the 
expenses, that fourpence would not be a high price, 
if the people got reliable milk. The lowest price even 
for the worst milk in the winter is threepence halfpenny 
for the quart, or twopence for the pint. 

7838. You have given as the reason why condensed 
milk has taken the place of ordinary milk is on account 
of the price. If good milk were cheaper would it not 
knock out the condensed milk?— Yes. 

7839. Brought down to threepence a quart, perhaps? 
— Yes. 

7840. Have you any supervision over the creches?-- 
No more than the ordinary visitor. 

7841. How many of them are in the city?— I think 
there are three. 

7842. Are they under the management of tho 
Women’s National Health Association? — No. 

7843. They are independently managed? — Yes. 

7844. Are they largely availed of? — Fairly well. 

7845. Do you look upon them as being very beneficial? 
— I am not in a position to state that. My private 
opinion might not be favourable. 

7846. You don’t know how they are managed? — No. 

7847. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you go to the homes where 
the babies are? — I visit about sixty babies at their 
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homes every week for the Women's National Health 
Association, and I see from one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and fifty weekly at the Clubs. 

7848. When you go to the homes do you see other 
children in the house? — Yes. 

7849. Do you know at all what quantity of milk 
they get — do they get a sufficient supply? — Not, in my 
opinion, in the homes of the very poor. 

7850. Do you think that they get half a pint of pure 
milk per head for children under ten years? — I hardly 
find that they would get that much. 

7851. When do they begin to reduce the quantity of 
milk they give to children? — After they are a year old. 

7852. Supposing there was a family of an infant and 
three other children, with, perhaps, fifteen or sixteen 
months between them — how much milk do you think 
the other children would get. Do you think that for 
the other three children they would take in a quart a 
day? — I don’t think they would. 

7853. That is to say, they would take one quart for 
the infant with the help of your Association? — They 
would not take a quart for the infant, because we 
supply that milk. 

7854. They pay half the price of the milk? — Yes. 

7855. And you pay the other half? — Yes. 

7856. That would go to the infant. What I want 
to get at is whether the other three children would 
get another quart of milk — that is to say, two quarts 
of milk would be brought into that house? — In a 
labourer's house that would be an impossibility. The 
wages would not permit it. 

7857. How much a quart are they paying? — Three- 
pence halfpenny. 

7858. And then they pay one penny for the quart 
you supply? — A penny for the pint. In extreme cases 
the doctor has power to order a quart for a penny. 

7859. In a general way, how much do they pay 
for the quart of milk that you supply? — In some cases 
a penny and in some eases twopence. 

7860. Supposing one put it at threehalfpence, that 
would be fivepence for the two quarts going into that 
house, and that is for the feeding of four small children 
per day — that would be, say, 3/- a week for the milk 
for the children ; and you think that a labourer earning 
15/- a week would find that too heavy? — I seldom find 
that they spend so much money on milk after the child 
has gone a year. 

7861. That is a good deal a matter of education. I 
am talking now of the possibility. Supposing they 
were sufficiently educated as to the food value of milk, 
and recognised the importance of giving milk to every 
child up to the age of fourteen or fifteen years, can 
they afford it, do you think? — I don’t think they could 
afford to give that much. 

7862. If the labourer had four children, and the price 
of the milk cost 3/- a week, and the labourer gets 15/- 
a week, that would be 12/- over; and he has to pay, 
perhaps, 3/- for the house; that would leave 9/-. Could 
a labourer, under these circumstances, afford to pay 
3/- a week for milk? — He could not afford that amount. 

7863. In some budgets for the keeping of working- 
class families I notice that there is nothing left over 
for clothes? — It is' hard to calculate the quantity of 
milk going into these little houses. They buy it in 
pennyworths and in halfpennyworths. 

7864. At the price of milk in Belfast, supposing they 
knew* the food value of it, and wished to give as much 
milk as possible, you do not think they could afford 
to get a sufficient supply? — They could not. 

7865. And that anything that would put up the price 
of milk would affect them? — Yes. 

7866. If they could get a milk food cheaper than the 
present milk food it would help them? — Yes. 

7867. For instance, do they use separated milk?— 
Not very much. 

7868. Do you know the price of separated milk? — 
A penny-farthing and threehalfpence a quart. 

7869. Is that milk separated by centrifugal force?— 
Yes. 

7870. It is not skim milk? — No. 


7871. That would be 5d. a gallon for sennrntWI ™iiV9 
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7873. Is there a prejudice against it because they 
think it has no food value? — Yes, and it is not pleasant 
to taste in some cases. 

7874. Do you consider yourself that it has much 
food value — have you much experience of feeding on 
it? — I have none. 

7875. And you have no opinion as to its food value? 


7876. The condensed milk that is used by these 
people is not whole milk as a rule? — No; machine 
skim milk. 

7877. Is it generally labelled on the outside? — Yes. 

7878. As separated milk? — As separated milk. 

7879. Do you think they understand what separated 
milk is? — I don't think they consider in many eases. 

7880. Because some other witnesses stated that the 
people don’t understand, and that it would be better 
if they put condensed skim milk on the tin? — I think 
it would be a good idea. 

7881. That, I suppose, is sold very cheaply? — A 
small tin costs 3£d. 

7882. And how much so-called milk do they make 
out of that? — I have no practical experience 

7883. They take a spoonful and add water to taste? 
— Yes. 

7884. They take out a spoonful and mix it up with- 
out any reference as to what the food value would be — 
just from the appearance? — Yes. 

^ 7885. If it did not look blue it would be all right? — 

7886. I suppose they would make the tin go a long 
way?— Yes. 

7887. And I suppose they also like this milk because 
it does not go bad? — Yes, it does not go bad. 

7888. The Chairman. — You have some people under 
your observation where the wages coming into the 
house would be from 25s. to 30s. a week, owing to 
members of the household being engaged in work — 
would these people buy milk for the growing children? 
— They would. 

7889. And do they? — Yes. 

7890. What quantity would they take into their 
house ? I am talking independently of the baby portion 
of the family. — Well , I find it is their general rule to 
get a quart of milk in the morning for a wage of that 
height and a pint at night, or perhaps a quart. 

7891. So that would indicate that they do appreciate 
the value of milk as a food, and where they buy less 
it is because of financial inability to buy? — Yes. 

'892. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do you consider 
that there has been an educational effect produced on 
the women in the neighbourhood of the Babies’ Clubs? 


7893. Do you find they take a greater interest? — Yes, 
in the life of the baby. 

7894. And do they, when they talk amongst theif 
neighbours, discuss the value of milk as a food? — Thev 
do, to a certain extent. 

7895. Do you think that they are more critical 
towards milk now than they were twelve months ago? 
—Yes, because they draw my attention to poor milk. 
Some of the men also said that the milk they were 
getting was no good. 

7896. Is that feeling increasing? — Yes, very much 

7897. Miss McNeill.— P ractically all the witnesses 
that have come before the Commission have been in 
favour of licensing all milk vendors Do you think 
that some of these undesirable milk vendors' would be 
crushed out if there was a licensing system? — I think 
that it would tend in that direction. If they got heavv 
penalties and their licences were taken from them of 
course others would not be likely to run the same 
risk. At present they can sin with impunity towards 
the working classes. 

7898. What I want to know is, if there was a certain 
Eimount of slackness in imposing penalties for adultera- 
tion do you think that licensing would prevent the 
worst effects of that slackness?— I should think it 
would help. In the slum districts and congested areas 
I find wretched milk, and in the city and suburbs I 
find milk with twelve degrees, and as high as sixteen 
degrees of cream. 

7899. Don’t you think that people will say that there 
are other factors that come into the case of the babies 
attending the Babies’ Clubs than the condition of the 
milk— it is not merely the change of milk?— Yes. 

7900. You will find babies having excellent milk 
who are not thriving?— That is so, but I am talking of 
cases that had bad and insufficient milk, and then the 
evidence of the babies themselves. 
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7901. You had other factors, too, there was greater 
care of the babies? — In some cases. 

7902. You know cases where it was the change in 
the milk that effected the improvement in the infants? 
— Yes. In the majority of the cases the only change 
was in the quality of the milk. 

7903. The baby improved when the milk was 
changed? — Yes. 

7904. With regard to the sale of separated milk for 
feeding, which has been recommended by some of the 
witnesses, do you think if separated milk was sold 
largely as food for older children, that it might lead 
to its use instead of whole milk in some cases for 
younger children? — I think it would. 

7905. If you limit the sale of it to one particular 
class of milk-seller — if it was sold only in shops sell- 
ing only separated milk, do you think it would be a 
beneficial thing to develop the use of it for older 
children? — Yes, but you would run the risk of nurses 
in a district round large factories smuggling the 
separated milk for the babies. 


7906. Would you be in favour of such nurse children 
so fed being compelled to attend Babies' Clubs weekly? 
— Yes. 

7907. You don’t think that the ordinary Inspector 
can inspect them often enough to see that they are 
not subjected to any injurious treatment? — It is diffi- 
cult. I found a baby getting oatmeal water in a 
bottle, and the nurse giving the milk to her own child 
so that if you get a supply of separated milk you will 
have to guard against, that sort of thing. These people 
who nurse babies want to make as large a profit as 
they can, and they will stop at nothing, as we find 
too often to the detriment of babies, and to the total 
extinction of many. 

7908. While you think separated milk might be suit- 
able with other foods for older children, you think tho 
risk is very great? — In that respect, yes. 

7909. The Chairman. — There is no district, I take 
it, in Belfast where milk is not procurable for money? 
— Not in my experience. Milk of some quality or 
another is procurable. 


Mr. John A. Thompson, f.r.c.v.s., j.p., examined. 


7910. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
V eterinary profession ? — Y es . 

7911. And you hold an appointment as Veterinary 
Inspector under the Lurgan Urban District Council?— 
I do, and also the Rural Districts of Moira and Lurgan. 

7912. Will you tell us exactly what provision is made 
by these Local Authorities for the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Dairies and Cow Sheds Order? — All 
the three Local Authorities, the Moira and Lurgan 
Rural Districts, and the Lurgan Urban District, have 
dairy Inspectors. 

7913. Who are not professional men? — No, and I 
superintend them. 

7914. What number of cows would be kept in these 
districts over which you have jurisdiction? — About 
1,000 cows. In Lurgan there are 297; in Moira Rural 
District a little over 300, and in Lurgan Rural District 
a little less than 300. 

7915. Are you including the entire number of cows 
in the district or the cows whose milk is sold for 
public use? — I am including the cows in the registered 
dairies only. 

7916. As regards the habits of the people — are the 
workers engaged in the dairy trade cleanly in their 
habits? — I have a good deal of experience, and I think 
the people, generally speaking, are clean in their habits. 
Of course, there are exceptions. 

7917. And the application of the provisions of the 
Order has tended to develop habits of cleanliness 
amongst them? — Yes, there is a very great improve- 
ment in the condition of the dairies, and in the condi- 
tion of the milk vessels and in the condition of the 
people. 

7918. Have prosecutions been instituted for breaches 
of the provisions of the Order? — Yes, particularly in 
the Urban District. The Urban District Council is 
very anxious, indeed, to carry out the Order well. 
Before the Order was instituted the dairies of Lurgan 
were kept in a very satisfactory condition, and the 
Authorities are most anxious to see that the regulations 
are properly carried out, and frequently institute prose- 
cutions. I am sorry to say the Rural Authorities are 
not so anxious to push prosecutions. 

7919. To what would you attribute that — are the 
members of the local Councils to whom you refer 
themselves engaged in the trade?— A few of them are 
engaged in the trade, but I think the Rural bodies 
being mostly composed of farmers, do not take the same 
interest in sanitary matters as members of an Urban 
District Council. In fact some of them think it 
is wholly unnecessary that there should be this super- 
vision at all. 

7920. Have you any reason to complain of want of 
co-operation on the part of the magisterial authorities 
when prosecutions are instituted? — No. I think the 
magisterial bench is anxious to inflict fines when they 
consider that the case has been properly proven. The 
only thing is, of course, sometimes there is a complaint 
that the fines imposed are too small. 

7921. Are they commensurate, in your opinion, with 
the offences that are committed?— When the vendor 
is brought up a second time, I think the fines are not 
sufficiently increased. 

7922. Have you any trouble with tuberculosis in 


your districts? — Not very much. In connection with 
the three Local Authorities, I have had occasion to 
recommend one cow with a tuberculous udder for 
slaughter. 

7923. Do you make periodical inspection of the cows 
for clinical udder symptoms? — I do. 

7924. And in your experience there was only one 
instance in which you discovered a tuberculous udder? 
— Yes. 

7925. What happened to that particular cow?— I 
recommended that the test should be applied, and the 
ordinary re-action having taken place, the Local 
Authority had her destroyed, and paid compensation 
to the owner. 

7926. And the Local Authority recognised that this 
was the proper thing to do in the interest of the public 
health? — Yes. 

7927. With regard to the question of compensation, 
do you think it is a wise thing to limit it to £10?— In 
many cases I think it would be right to limit it to 
£10, and as far as I know under the Public Health 
Act there is no power to give more. 

7928. As the Order stands at present there is no 
power to give more; but I want to know from you 
whether you think it would be a wise thing to allow 
the person awarding the compensation to give the fair 
market value of the animal that was slaughtered?— 
Yes. 

7929. Do you think it would also lead to more 
frequent and prompt co-operation on the part of 
dairy owners, if they were satisfied that they would 
suffer no financial loss as a result of the slaughter of 
their animals? — I think that would induce the cow- 
keeper to report the animal himself. 

7930. That is exactly the connection in which I 
asked the question. That would render the application 
of this portion of the Order less difficult than it is at 
the present time, because they would take immediate 
notice of any symptom that would lead to suspicion 
and draw your attention to it? — Yes. I should say in 
connection with the Lurgan Urban District that the 
dairy owners are supposed to — in fact they nftist— 
report cases of sickness amongst their cows imme- 
diately to the Inspector. 

7931. Is that condition fairly observed? — It is in the 
town. It does not obtain in the country. 

7932. Is any milk sent in from your district into 
Belfast? — Only from two dairies, as far as I know. 

7933. The Local Authority of Belfast • seems to be 
rather desirous of having power to go out and inspect 
the source of their milk supply. Do you think that 
is a reasonable claim to make? — I do not think it 
is where the Local Authorities themselves have 
appointed Veterinary Inspectors. I know that the 
Dairy Inspector of Belfast, who is a layman, has 
visited my district on two or three occasions, and I 
do not think it is good enough for the Corporation of 
Belfast to send a layman to supervise the work of a 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

7934. But the Public Health Committee have also a 
qualified Veterinary Surgeon in their service. Would 
you have any objection to his coming out to the district 
in which you have jurisdiction, to make an inspection 
in case of suspicion as to the milk supply?— I would 
have none. 
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7935. You think it is unreasonable to have the work 
of a professional man supervised by a layman? — Yes. 

7936. I quite sympathise with that; but beyond that 
you see no great objection, and you do not think any 
hardship would be imposed thereby? — I think a much 
better plan would be Chat the thing should be dealt 
with by a Central Authority. 

7937. I am leading up to that. You are quite aware 
that no matter how ardent the desire may be on behalf 
of the different Authorities to enforce the regulations, 
there might be some want of uniformity in the manner 
in which the provisions are carried out unless there is 
some central control? — Yes, that is my own opinion. 

7938. And you think it would be more desirable 
that there should be central control in order to secure 
uniformity of administration? — Yes; and I do not 
think we can have uniformity without central control. 

7939. Are any cow herds in your district subjected to 
the tuberculin test? — Yes, a good many of them. I 
have subjected a good many of them to the test 
myself. 

7940. Was that on the responsibility of the owners? 
— Yes. 

7941. With regard to that test, what is your view, 
because we have had a good deal of conflicting evidence 
as to its reliability? — Well, as far as I am concerned, 
personally I think the test is a very reliable one when 
properly applied. I do not think it is reliable in the 
hands of every man. 

7942. Not even every professional man? — Every pro- 
fessional man should be competent to apply it pro- 
perly; but it is not reliable in the hands of laymen. 

7943. Have you, in many instances, followed the 
application of this test to the slaughter of the animal 
to see whether or not the post mortem, conditions 
revealed the same state as you had been led to believe 
by the result of the test? — In many cases I have. 

7944. In what percentage of the cases did you find 
that the result was disappointing? — I should say about 
2 per cent. 

7945. Only 2 per cent? — Yes, about 2 per cent. 

7946. We had an extraordinary example given to us 
yesterday by a gentleman who told us of four cows 
having been subjected to the test. Two of the cows 
reacted and two were non-reacters ; but the two that 
did not react proved to be diseased, while the two that 
reacted proved to be sound beasts? — I think it is 
incredible. There is just this thing about the test. 
In advanced cases of tuberculosis- — in cases in which 
it is not necessary to apply the test — the test fails. 
Where the test is not necessary to diagnose the disease, 
in that case the test fails sometimes; that is, in well- 
marked clinical cases. 

7947. So that you would be quite prepared to find 
that an animal on slaughter would prove to have large 
tuberculous lesions over the vital organs which would 
not be a reacter to the test at all? — Yes, but I would 
also expect to see that the cow had wasted away very 
■considerably. 

7948. Is not this also a fact, that if the tuberculin 
test is applied, say, this week with a reaction, and 
if the same test is applied within a very limited 
period, say in eight or ten days, you might have no 
reaction? — That is so, to an extent. 

7949. So that it complicates considerably any general 
•deduction from the results of the test? — Yes, unfortu- 
nately it is not possible in every case to get results 
from a test of that kind. Many people who have cattle 
subject them to the test themselves if they find they 
■are going to be tested. 


7950. In order to secure that the result may be nega- 
tive when the official test is being applied? — Yes. 

t Z?. 5 V Jf ave y° u lcn .own cases of that kind ? — Yes, and 
I think the tuberculin serum should not be permitted 
to be used by others than professional men on that 


'952. If the use of it were forbidden to non-profe 
sional people, it might not obviate the difficulty wit 
which. we are confronted, because the professional ma 
might be employed to apply the test, and he might d 
it, having no knowledge that the owner had an ulteric 
motive at the back of his- mind? — Yes. 

7953. Do you find that the dairy-keepers are willin 
to co-operate with you and others engaged in carrvin 
out this Order generally ?— The great majority of. thei 
■are. They find it of advantage to themselves. 

7954. Although at the beginning they might hav 
been disinclined to comply with the Order, they noi 


recognise that the Order only provides for the carrying 
out of the business scientifically, and that it is to their 
own interest to comply with it?— Yes. 

7955. Have you considered the question of licensing 

cow-keepers, and would you be in favour of it? I 
never considered that question. _ 

7956. You would prefer not offering any opinion on 
it? — Yes. 

7957. Do you think that those who are using the 
milk produced in the district in which you are engaged 
have every reason to be satisfied that they are getting 
milk that is produced under clean and healthy condi- 
tions? — Yes. 

7958. And you have no suggestion to make which 
would lead to a higher standard of milk being produced 
than that which is available at the present time? — 
Well, I have. I think in the Rural Districts very much 
more supervision is required than what is given at the 
present time. 

7959. Even in your own Rural Districts? — Yes — that 
is to say, in the case of the two Rural Districts there 
is only one dairy Inspector — one for each district. 

7960. Do they comprise a large area? — They do, 
and it is quite impossible for one dairy Inspector, 
particularly when he is an old worn-out man, to pro- 
perly supervise and get round the districts. I find 
a number of people unregistered supplying milk, and 
it is quite impossible to get hold of these people. In 
order to get a conviction against a man selling milk 
in an unregistered dairy, it is necessary to prove 
that he really sells the milk and supplies it regularly, 
and I think more supervision is required in that way 
in order to detect these people who are competing with 
others who have complied with the law. 

7961. It is pretty obvious that when a number of 
people are vending milk in a district, who are unregis- 
tered, the supervision is not as complete as it should 
be? — Yes. 

7962. It is rather unfair to allow these people to 
compete with others who have registered, and who are 
endeavouring to comply with the conditions imposed 
by the Order? — Yes ; I think it is very unfair. That 
is what I complain of. 

7963. With regard to the cows, have you any infor- 
mation that would enable you to say whether or not 
the yield of milk from cows is increasing or diminish- 
ing within your recollections? — Well, I think the yield 
in my district continues to be pretty well up to the 
average. In one or two places where thorough-bred 
Shorthorn cows have been gone in for, the yield has 
decreased; but where the dairymen have gone in for 
the half pure-bred animals, I do not think the yield 
has decreased. 

7964. Are milk records kept by any farmers in your 
districts? — No. 

?965. Do you not think that it would be desirable 
that they should, in order to ascertain the yield? — 
Yes,- but really there are none kept. 

7966. There is rather a prejudice against it in a 
great many instances; but in your own district I can 
quite believe it would be such an advantage. In 
the city it would not be of such enormous advantage, 
because the cows are only kept for one milking period, 
but with you they are kept over year after year? — Yes. 

7967. And they go in for breeding? — Yes. 

7968. And by keeping the records and ascertaining 
the deep milkers you could, I take it, improve the 
breed and possibly increase the production of milk? — 
Many people, while they do not keep a record, have a 
very fair idea of the cows that are good milkers and 
keep the heifer calves. 

7969. Mr. Wilson.— Y ou are familiar with the fact 
that the records when once established have in every 
case quite upset the farmer’s idea as to which was 
the good cow? — I have heard so. 

7970. That, in other words, the farmer who does not 
keep the records may continue to preserve the wrong 
cow? — I have heard it, but do not know how true it is. 

7971. The Chairman. — You have a general knowledge 
of the district in which you practise? — Yes. 

7972. Do you think it is a wise policy to limit the 
premium bulls to pure breds — I mean the Department 
bulls, to herd book breeds? — I do not think it is. 

7973. Do you think it desirable that efforts should 
be made , to secure bulls whose dams had been good 
milkers?— Yes. 

7974. And by that means to try to improve the yield 
of milk from the dairy cows generally ? — Yes. 
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7975. You are familiar with the scheme which has 
been started by the Department with this object? — Yes. 

7976. Do you think it is moving on right lines?— 
Well, so far as it lias gone I think it is. 

7977. Its development must necessarily be very 
slow? — Yes. 

7978. I do not complain of that, because I think it 
is essential at the beginning that care should be 
exercised in the selection of the cows; but it was 
suggested yesterday that the advantage from it might 
become very widespread if records were kept of the 
pure shorthorn herds of the country, and if the bulls 
produced by deep-milking cows were offered for sale 
with a record of their dam's yield. Do you think that 
would be an item of interest, and one that would be 
likely to develop the scheme? — I do not like to express 
an opinion. I have not considered the matter suffi- 
ciently to give an opinion. 

7979. Is there any other view of the question that 
you would like to offer an opinion on with regard to 
the increasing of the milk supply? — I do not think so. 

7980. Lady Everard. — Do you think that in order 
to ensure uniformity of administration, a central 
authority would be desirable? — Yes. 

7981. To have an inspector appointed by the central 
authority? — Yes. In much the same way as a medical 
inspector is appointed under the Medical Charities 
Act. The local Veterinary Inspectors should be super- 
vised by one or more Veterinary Surgeons attached to 
the Local Government Board. 

7982. Does your County Agricultural Committee 
approve of premium bulls being subjected to the 
tuberculin test? — Yes, in Armagh. 

7983. Have you disease amongst the cows in your 
locality? — No, only the ordinary sporadic affections. 

7984. Have you lost cows through abortion? — We 
have had a few outbreaks. 

7985. Have you had disease amongst your calves?— 
Very little. 

7986. Under what standard of fat will magistrates 
convict in your locality? — I can scarcely speak of a 
standard, but I find when a man is brought up for 
some breach of the law like that he is usually fined 
10/-, and for a second offence 4-1. 

7987. What standard of fat is required in the milk? 
— Three per cent. 

7988. Do they adhere to the legal standard? — Three 
per cent, of fat. 

7989. Because in some cases there has been some 
deviation from that — do you consider that rather 
harmful? — Yes. 

7990. Do you consider that the bye-products of 
milk should be under the same regulations 
as the new milk? — Yes. I think we should go further 
with the new milk before we enter into the question of 
butter and cheese. I think it desirable that all should 
be subjected to inspection, but it is a very deep 
question. 

7991. We had evidence that the germs of tuber- 
culosis are found in butter? — Y'es. 

7992. Do you consider that the retailer in the milk 
trade should be liable for any defects in his milk in 
the first instance, and that he should recover damages 
from the vendor; if the retailer sells bad or dirty milk, 
that he should be held liable for selling it, and that 
he should then recover damages from the person selling 
the milk to him?— Yes, I think the retailer should be 
held liable in the first instance. 

7993. Have you had much trouble with typhoid 
carriers ?— Only one case about two years ago. ' 

7994. Or diphtheria?— We had some outbreaks of 
diphtheria, but I do not know whether they were due 
to carriers. 

7995. You do not know that it was due to the milk? 

As far as I know it was not traced to the milk in any 

of the cases. The typhoid was traced to the milk; 
there was a carrier. 

7996. The Chairman. — A person who was engaged in 

the handling of the milk and offering it for sale? Yes, 

a maid who had conveyed typhoid to this place and 
also to other places. 

7997. What happened in that particular case— did 
the local authorities suggest to the vendor that it would 
be desirable to terminate the employment of this par- 
ticular person? — Yes. Unfortunately a great manv 
people got infected by typhoid in a village near by. 
The owner of the dairy himself got the disease, and his 
wife, I think, but I am not sure of that; and the 
carrier herself was brought into the workhouse, and 
what became of her I do not know. I know she 
remained there for a length of time. 


7998. Was it discovered by the application of the 
Widal test — the fact that she was a carrier? — I do uot 
know that the test was applied. 

7999. Mr. Wilson. — Is the district over which you 
have control one in which there are many creameries? 
— No, there are no creameries at all. 

8000. And I see. that you are of opinion that there 
is a shortage of milk? — 1 do not think there is, except, 
perhaps, last summer, which was an exceptional year. 

8001. The people who require milk can get it? 

Yes. 

8002. You mentioned just now that the Dairy 
Inspectors had a difficulty in getting over the ground 
especially if they were old worn-out men? — Yes. 

8003. The Order is not long enough in operation to 
have old worn-out men in the service? — They were 
old enough before that. 

8004. It is an asylum for old age? — I do not think 
so, but very often the people appointed under the 
Order were the ordinary officers of the Board, such as 
relieving officers. 

8005. So that in other words the inspection in 
these areas is very perfunctory? — Yes, in one district. 

8006. Would not that, in your opinion, justify the 
demands of the city areas to go beyond their own 
bouridary in the event of their discovering milk in a 
contaminated condition? — I think, perhaps, the city 
would be quite right, if they found disease traceable to 
a dairy in the country, to send out their veterinary 
inspector to make any inquiries they liked. I should 
have no objection. 

8007-8. But not ouly finding disease, but suspicious 
circumstances. Take the case of one of the purveyors 
of milk in Belfast — a case of typhoid being found 
amongst one of his purchasers. The evidence might 
be that the typhoid infection might come from one of 
three or four dairies in the outside districts. 
Without any further magisterial document, would 
you not bo of opinion that the Public Health 
Authority in the city should be empowered to go 
straight out into the country to make inquiries on 
suspicion? — There is no objection to that; but if the 
Public Health Committee communicated with the 
Public Health Authorities in the district in which the 
suspicion occurred they could make the examina- 
tion as well as the Belfast Authority. All you would 
have to do is to direct the local veterinary inspector's 
attention to the matter. 

8009. Even with these elderly men? — The veterinary 
inspector is not a very old man in every case. 

8010. You are speaking of the veterinary inspector?— 
Yes. 

8011. We had evidence here yesterday from a 
scientific gentleman to the effect that in his opinion 
neither control of the city milk nor the control of the 
country supply — that neither of these alone would be 
a sufficient guarantee to public health — that it would 
be necessary to have the city supply examined, and 
that the city man should have power to go into the 
country area? — That is the feeling in Belfast, but I 
don’t see what is to be gained by it. I think the 
veterinary inspector in charge of each district is quite 
as competent to make an examination of his dairy as- 
any man that could be sent from Belfast or any other 
place. I don’t see what such a man can do that the 
local man cannot do. I think the veterinary inspector 
in the country is qualified to carry out an examination 
as well as the city man. I don’t see the difference. 

8012. And when you come across evidence like this, 
that thirty-two samples of milk were grossly contami- 
nated with manure, and that twenty-three of these 
samples came from outside the city boundary, and 
only nine from inside the city, would not that suggest 
to you the desirability that milk of that kind should 
be searched out by the city authority? — Well, yes, I 
suppose if that really occurred the city authority should 
have something to say, but if such a thing did occur, 
would it not be wise to communicate with the local 
authority. Assuming that two-thirds of the milk 
supply of Belfast is from the country, I think tho con- 
dition of things not much worse in the country than 
in the city. 

8013. The local authority being largely composed of 
men in the dairy farming business? — I can only speak 
for my own two Councils. 

8014. You have in your evidence stated that these 
very men, the Rural Council, consider that there is no 
necessity for this inspection at all? — Yes; I said that 
some of them had to be forced to put the Order into 
operation. 
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8015. Lady Everard. — You must recognise that there 
is a large quantity of milk coming into Belfast from 
non-registered dairies?— I have heard of that. 

8016 Mr. Wilson. — It would not be from your own 
area anyway?— No, there is no milk from my district 

coming 'from, an unregistered dairy. 

8017. In ease the Belfast authorities sought powei 
to go outside their own area, you would not consider 
it unfair?— No, if they sent fully qualified men; but 
I would take it bad for an unqualified man to supervise 
my work. Besides, I don’t think these men, while 
they may be very useful in many ways, are competent 
to irive an opinion about dairies or cows. 

8018. We had evidence from one of these gentlemen, 
and the evidence lie tendered showed that the 
outside dairies lie inspected were in the most filthy 
condition?— I don’t know what part of the country he 

re «119? It is not your district, but it is a rural district? 
There are some rural districts that have not appointed 

in 802 Ck° You yourself, in your precis of evidence, say 
that you consider that contamination takes place not 
so much from diseased cows as from the dirty con- 
dition in which they are kept in some places; from 
the careless and uncleanly habits of the milkers?— I es. 

8021. That is a summary of the conditions to oe 
found in some cases? — Yes, that is exceptional. 

8022. Dr. Moorhead. — Do the milkers use overalls 
in vour district?— Only in two or three cases. 

8023. Are you in the habit of using the tuberculin 
test? — Yes. 

8024. What do you do with the cows that react. 
Most of them go to the market. 

8025. You told us that on a second application of tne 
test the cow might not react? — She might not react. 
In some cases it does and in some cases not. 

8026. In case she reacts the first time, and does not 
react on the second occasion, what is the condition of 
that cow at that particular time with regard to her 
disease?— She may be a very ordinary case of tuber- 
culosis. 

8027. She may be a slight case?— Yes. 

8028. Would the fact that she did not react on the 
second occasion lead you to believe that she could be 
cured by continuous injections of tuberculin? — I have 
no faith in that. 

8029. Is she not in a state of immunity when she 
does not react? — Temporary immunity. 

8030. Therefore it would be possible to keep that up? 
— That is a big question. 

8031. You have never- tried?— No. 


8032. You think the proper treatment is to slaughter? 
— I think so. 

8033. Mr. O’Brien. — How are these inspectors in 
the rural district appointed? — By the Rural Councils 
themselves. 

8034. Without any qualifying conditions imposed by 
the medical profession? — Yes. 

8035. Are they all veterinary surgeons? — No. The 
dairy inspector himself is usually the relieving officer 
of tlie district or the sanitary officer, and he has the 
other appointment of dairy inspector of the district as 
well. 


8036. Then the veterinary inspector is supposed to 
supervise his work under the Order of 1909, so that 
there are two inspectors who work generally? — Yes. 

8037. The inspector of dairies and the veterinary 
inspector? — Yes. It is the duty of the veterinary 
inspector to look after the dairies and examine the 
•cattle, and to supervise the work of the dairy inspector 
as far as possible. 

8038. And the veterinary inspector is appointed by 
the local authority? — Yes. 

8039. Do you think that it would tend to greater 
efficiency— I am not saying it is not efficient — but that 
it might help the inspectors if they were appointed 
from some superior office, sav, the Department of 
Agriculture or the College of Veterinary Surgeons? — 
Yes, I think the veterinary inspectors, if they were 
appointed by a central authority, would be in a much 
more independent position to what they are at present. 

8040. There is no doubt that it must be exceedingly 
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difficult for many veterinary surgeons, whose duty it is 
to inspect and report, and, perhaps, prosecute, to do 
that when they are appointed by the very people they 
have to order prosecutions against? — That does occur 
in some instances. 

8041. In my part of the country (Limerick) it would 
certainly occur that the inspector would very often 
have to prosecute his uncle, his father, his nephews, 
and brothers, and so on? — Such things do arise as that, 
but I have not hesitated to do it. 

8042. On the whole, you think it would be advisable 
that the veterinary inspector should be appointed by a 
superior authority rather than the Rural District 
Council?— I have no doubt he would be in a very much 
better position if appointed by a central authority, 
but he is in just the same position as the Medical 
Officer of Health has always been in. It has been 
part of his duty to bring prosecutions. He is some- 
times prosecuting his clients, but he cannot help it 
if he is doing his duty. The veterinary inspector is 
doing nothing more or less. He would be in a much 
better position if he was entirely independent and 
appointed by a central authority. 

8043. The Chairman. — And it would certainly lead to 
a more uniform and efficient administration? — Yes. 

8044. Mr. O’Brien. — It would tend to get a standard 
fixed throughout the country. I am sure there must 
be great diversity of opinion as to the standard of 
cleanliness in different parts of Ireland? — I have no 
doubt about that. 

8045. That what might pass in Belfast we should look 
upon as magnificent down in the South, or vice versa ? 

—Yes. 

8046. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — You spoke of a 
tendency towards the reduction in the quantity of milk 
given by each cow during recent years, and you said 
there was a tendency to give rather less?— I think that 
such a tendency does exist in parts where they went 
in largely for thoroughbred animals, but where they 
went in for half-bred cattle I don’t think it would be 
less. 

8047. Do you think that the quality of the milk is 
kept up to what it was years ago? — I think the quality 
of the milk this season is not as good, because the 
price of feeding has gone up so terribly that dairymen 
have been almost forced into feeding largely on stuff 
that does not produce a good quality of milk. 

8048. The legal standard is three per cent, of fat? — 

8049. Do you think that ini your district there are 
many instances of cows that give less than three per 
cent.? — I don't think there are ordinarily. Of course, 
there are individual coivs in the district whose milk 
would not yield three per cent., but taking the bulk 
of the herd, it would not be below that standard. 

8050. Do you think there are many cows that would 
yield four per cent.? — There are a few. 

8051. Would you say these are rare? — It depends 
. on breeding, feeding, and the period of lactation. 

8052. In your own district? — I think in my own • 
district there is no difficulty about the three per cent., 
and a little more in many cases. 

8053. You think three per cent, is a fair standard? — 

Yes, and I don’t think it should be reduced. 

8054. There are certain cases where an epidemic has 
been traced to the milk of a dairy in another district. 

Would you think that there would be an objection to 

. the local authority sending out there an inspector, after 
notice to the inspector of the district, to examine the 
dairy?— No, I think not; not if the inspector of the 
district in which the outbreak occurred was consulted; 
provided, of course, the inspector sent out is a qualified 
man, and not an ordinary dairy inspector. 

■8055. Mr. O’Brien. — O n the whole, you think that 
the milk supply in your district has not decreased? — I 
think it has not. 

8056. Because some people maintain that the supply 
has enormously decreased? — I don’t think so; but in 
my district there is no scarcity of milk, except, as I 
said, during the past summer, when the conditions 
were not very favourable to; the production of milk. 
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8057. The Chairman. — You are Clerk of the Urban 
District Council of Lurgan? — Yes, sir. 

8058. We have already had from your veterinary 
inspector the history of the methods adopted by your 
Council for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the Dairies and Milkshops Order? — Yes. 

8059. Therefore I need not go over that ground 
again with you. Do you think that the local authority 
you represent lias received the amount of co-operation 
from the magisterial bench that they should expect 
when prosecutions have been undertaken? — That is a 
point upon which my Council feel very strongly, for 
the simple reason that for years past they have done 
everything they possibly could to see that the dairies 
in the towns are up to a high standard. As a matter 
of fact, our regulations under the Act of 1886 were 
even more stringent than the present Dairies 
Order. When a prosecution takes place for a lower 
standard of milk than what we hold to be the standard 
the magistrates don’t inflict such a fine as to prevent 
a repetition of the offence. In one case, where the 
standard of milk fat was as low as 2.77, the fine was 
only 5/- and costs. 

8060. And even if that offence should be repeated 
the fine for the second offence would not be increased 
substantially? — For a second prosecution taking place 
within twelve months the magistrates, although 
the milk was reduced to 2.74 per cent, of fat, dismissed 
the case on the ground that they held that the milk was 
sold to the inspector as it came from the cow, although 
there were circumstances connected with the case 
which made it very suspicious, inasmuch as the milk 
that was taken for this test was supplied by a dairyman 
from the country outside our urban district, and the 
milk in one can was found to be genuine and the milk 
in the second can was found to be adulterated. Our 
inspector was prepared to prove that the milk from 
one can was supplied to one class of customer and 
the milk from the other can to the poorer people. The 
magistrates dismissed the case, on the ground that the 
milk was sold as it came from the cow. 

8061. They accepted the testimony of the person who 
was implicated in the result of the prosecution? — Yes. 

8062. Mr. O'Brien. — -Who were the magistrates in 
that case — had they any interest in the trade? — No. 

8063. The Chairman. — What magisterial bench 
adjudicated in that case — we don't want to know their 
names? — The ordinary Petty Sessions Court magis- 
trates. 

8064. None of them were engaged in the milk trade? 
—No. 

8065. And there was no suggestion that they were 
influenced? — No. 

8066. Still they took what must be regarded as a 
perverse view of the circumstances that were presented 
to them? — Yes. 

8067. And failed to help and assist the local authority 
in trying to secure that a pure and healthy supply of 
milk should be available for all classes of the com- 
munity? — Yes. My Council spends about fd. in 
the £ on our rateable property in the carrying out 
of the Dairies Order, and they hold very strong views 
that when, they spend so much money they cannot 
get convictions, and that it is practically loss of money 
instituting prosecutions. Prosecutions have proved 
abortive, even though the analyst, Mr. Harold Totton, 
Belfast, was produced as a witness to prove that the 
milk was deficient in milk fat to the extent of 14.66 and 
8.66 in two cases. The cases were dismissed, the defen- 
dants proving that the milk came from the cow in 
this state. In the case I have already mentioned the 
milk contained 2.56 per cent, of fat, and in another 
2.74 per cent. ; but both cases were dismissed by the 
magistrates. 

8068. That must tend in the opposite direction to 
what your Council would desire. I quite admit that 
it is extremely irritating that the magistrates will not 
apparently take an intelligent view of the situation 
presented to them, but at the same time, if your 
Council, in consequence of the policy of the magis- 
trates, abandoned prosecutions altogether, is it not 
reasonable to fear that the standard would become still 
lower?— Of course, the Council quite appreciate the 
difficulty, but still the fact remains that it has been 
held in law that if it can be proved that the milk is 
supplied as it came from the cow, no matter what 
the standard is, that evidence is accepted in preference 
to the evidence of our analyst. 


8069. But there was an additional element of 
suspicion in the case to which you referred, in view 
of the fact that pure milk was discovered in one vessel 
and adulterated milk in another; and was the informa- 
tion well founded that one class of milk was distributed 
to one class of the community and an inferior class 
to the poorer section? — That was the information of 
our sanitary officer and the inspector who took the 
sample He followed the cart, and ho found that milk 
was distributed to one class of customers from one 
can, and that milk was given to the poor from another 


8070. Aud this evidence was brought before the 
magistrate? — Yes; that was, of course, only an element 
in the case. 


s an element of very grave suspicion? — 


8072. The statement that you have now made was 
deposed to by the officer of your Council, who from 
his own observation saw this particular practice 
followed? — Yes, he actually saw it done. 

8073. And he had reason to believe that it was not 
an exceptional circumstance? — Yes. 

8074. Was that milk brought in from an outside 
area? — Yes. I may say that for the last three years 
we have had no ease of adulteration from samples 
taken inside the urban district. All the prosecutions 
have taken place in connection with milk supplied 
from outside the urban district. We have eight dairy- 
men living outside the urban district supplying milk 
to the town. The supply amounts to about one-third 
of our milk supply. There are fifty dairymen living 
inside the town; the amount of milk supplied by 
them is about two-thirds, or practically 300 gallons a 
day i aud in not one of the samples taken of the town 
milk was there a prosecution for adulteration for three 


8075. Are samples taken and subjected to analysis 
regularly? — Yes. 

8076. That would seem to support the view put 
forward by the Public Health Committee of Belfast, 
that a district like yours should have the right to send 
their inspector into the outside areas for the purpose 
of ascertaining the conditions under which the milk 
is produced? — Under certain conditions, which, I 
think, Mr. Thompson, our veterinary inspector, brought 
out in his evidence. . 


8077. I quite recognise that it would be distinctly 
unfair to have the work of a professional man super- 
vised or criticised by a non-professional man. We do 
not contemplate that such a course as that should be 
followed, but what I do suggest is that it is reasonable 
to ask that a qualified man, in a district such as yours, 
should have the right to go into a district which 
supplies your town with milk, in order to ascertain 
the conditions under which it is produced? — I certainly 
agree with the suggestion, provided it is a qualified 
man that goes into the district. As a matter of fact, 
about a year ago we had a serious outbreak of typhoid 
in an adjoining district. That was traced to the 
distribution of milk. It was a very serious outbreak, 
and there was a large number of deaths. My Council, 
knowing that some of the milk came from the adjoining 
districts where this typhoid was, sent a circular to 
each of the two adjoining Rural District Councils, 
begging them to be more strict in the carrying out 
of the Dairies Order. I need not tell you that such a 
circular was more or less resented by the Councils 
concerned Fortunately, our medical officer, who was 
also medical officer of the adjoining district, had a 
right to examine into the source of the typhoid, there- 
fore there was no question of an outside party coming 
in in that case. That is an example of what has taken 
place within the last eighteen months in our own 
particular district. 


8078. And if it did not happen that the Medical 
Officer of Health had a right to make the examination 
to which you refer the public health in your district 
would be seriously imperilled? — We were really in a 
very serious state for some time until it abated, 
because we were afraid that it would be conveyed to 
the town through the milk supply. 

807.9. Was the distribution of milk from a particular 
dairy suspected? — It was, and the dairy was closed 
up, but unfortunately the disease had spread about a 
number of dairies before it had been detected, and 
these dairies were also closed up. 
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8080. Was prompt action taken by the Rural Council? 
— Yes. 

8081. And you were saved from an invasion of the 
epidemic? — We were just saved. 

8082. Mr. O’Brien. — Does any milk come up from 
your district to Belfast? — None from the Urban 
district, but there is from the Rural district. 

8083. Is there a Lurgan Rural as well as a Lurgan 
Urban district? — Yes. 

8084. What is the character of your district — of the 
inhabitants? — We are purely an industrial community. 
All our people are engaged in the linen trade and 
work in factories, and the Council is anxious to do 
everything in its power to assist these people in getting 
a pure supply of milk. 

8085. Are you satisfied that the people get a sufficient 
supply of milk?— The supply of milk is ample. 

8086. And they actually get it? — Yes. 

8087. And they can afford to do so? — Yes. 

8088. You are not entirely satisfied that the supply 
of milk is good enough? — We are not satisfied at all 
that we cannot insist on the supply being up to a 
good standard. Once milk falls below three per cent, 
of fat we are not satisfied. 

8089. You have a good many hand-looms in your 
district? — Yes. 

8090. Is that work in which women and children 
take part? — Yes, and the male population. 

8091. Is it unhealthy work for children? — It is close 
work, but not unhealthy. 

8092. Does it not entail a good deal of dust flying 
about? — Not in weaving. The atmosphere is kept in 
a moist state, but there is no dust flying about. 

8093. Pulmonary diseases are not prevalent? — Tuber- 
culosis is prevalent, and that is one of the reasons 
why the Council took up this question of milk supply, 
because we are troubled with a good deal of con- 
sumption in our district. 

8094. Have you any reason to believe that that is 
conveyed by milk rather than from human beings to 
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human beings? — That is a point you will have to ask 
our medical officer about. I would not like to express 
an opinion on it. 

8095. The Chairman. — The analyst for your district 
is an officer appointed by the County Council? — He is 
appointed by the County Council, and he acts as 
analyst for the whole of the Councils, whether rural 
or urban. We are bound to send our sample to the 
County Council analyst in order to get a certificate to 
prosecute. The County Council, of course, appoint their 
own officers under the Food and Drugs Act, usually 
policemen, and they take samples all over the county. 

Our Council has not to pay its own officer for taking 
samples, but we have to pay our share of the County 
Council’s expenses under the Food and Drugs Act, and 
also we have to pay the County Analyst for every 
sample sent in, and in the event of a prosecution, all 
fines are appropriated by the Government, and the 
Urban Authorities are at the discretion of the justices 
as to the recoupment of costs only. 

8096. Mr. Wilson. — Has your Council ever discussed 
the possibility of establishing a municipal milk depot? 

—No. 

8097. Have you any idea as to what the trend of 
opinion would be on that question? — I don’t think my 
Council would be inclined to adopt such a course. 

They have quite enough on hands. Besides, the milk 
supply in the town is not limited. 

8098. The Chairman. — At what price is milk sold 
retail in Lurgan? — In the summer time at twopence 
a quart, and in the winter at threepence. There was 
a meeting of milk men some time ago to discuss the 
question of raising the price, but they were so divided 
that they did not do so. There is a good deal of 
buttermilk sold in the district. 

8099. Mr. O’Brien. — There are no creameries? — No, 
not within four or five miles. 

8100. The Chairman. — You have no reason to believe 
that the use of milk as a diet is not fully appreciated 
by those responsible for the' upbringing of children? — I 
don’t think so. 


Mr. Samuel Bailie, 

8101. The Chairman. — You are a Veterinary Inspector 
under the Newtownards Rural District Council? — Yes. 

8102. As you are the first witness coming from that 
body, I should be glad to know what provision has 
been made by your Council for putting the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order into force? — The Rural District 
Council give every facility to examine every animal. 
There are two Inspectors. 

8103. That is what I want to get at — what staff 
have you got?— Two, a Dairy Inspector and a Veterinary 
Inspector. 

8104. The Dairy Inspector attends to the mechanical 
part of the work with regard to cleanliness, and the 
condition of the cow-byres and the milk-shops? — Yes. 

8105. And you are in charge of the animals? — Yes. 

I generally take a run round everything when I am 
there. 

8106. You give a general supervision when you are 
on the premises? — Yes. 

8107. How many cows are in your district? — There 
are 1,520 registered cows. 

8108. Is any of the milk produced in your district 
sent into the city of Belfast? — Yes, a fairly large 
proportion. 

8109. Is it sent in by rail? — Not so much by rail as 
by cart. 

8110. It extends to within a short distance of the 
city boundary? — Yes. 

8111. Is there any scarcity of milk in any part of 
your district? — In parts there is, such as Carrowdore, 
and the Electoral Divisions of Kilmood and Tullynakill, 
where there are no registered dairies. 

8112. To what cause do you attribute the scarcity? — 
Since cattle and food-stuffs became dear, and the 
farmers of the A.rds gave attention to sheep-farming 
more than dairying; but the scarcity is more acute 
since the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order (Ir.) 
of 1908 came into force. Formerly small farmers 
sold milk to labourers, but now they refuse to sell 
rather than register their dairies, as they state that 
if registered it would be necessary for them to put 
their cowsheds in order, and they are also afraid of 
being compelled to destroy cows suffering from tuber- 
culosis 


M.R.C.V.S., examined. 

8113. Rather than comply with the Order the small 
farmers have abandoned selling milk altogether? — Yes. 

8114. From that point of view the Order has- 
restricted the sale of milk in these particular districts? 
— Yes. 

8115. In Carrowdore and Kilmood and Tullynakill this 
condition of things exists? — Yes, there is no registered 
dairy within three or four miles. 

8116. And in these particular districts some of the 
poorer classes could not get milk to buy if they had 
the money? — Yes ; they used condensed milk. In one 
case, instead of milk, a baby had cold tea in a bottle. 

8117. At what age? — About four weeks old. 

8118. Does that scarcity prevail all the year round? — 
Not so much in the summer as in the winter. 

8119. Has any effort been made to supply that 
district with milk by your Council? — No. 

8120. Do you think it is a hardship that these people 
should be obliged to live in a district where it is 
impossible to obtain milk for money? — Yes, and I 
suppose it could be remedied by having all owners of 
cows registered, and compelled to put their byres into 
proper order. I would be in favour of granting them 
loans to put the byres into order. 

8121. Would you extend the provisions of the Order 
to all owners of cows, whether thev sold milk or not? — 
Yes. 

8122. And thereby avoid what has led to the 
restriction of the sale of milk? — Yes. 

8123. And you would be in favour of a public 
authority being empowered to grant them a loan in 
order to put their byres and premises into order? — Yes, 
under a certain valuation. 

8124: You would not give loans indiscriminately? — 
No. 

8125. Do you not think that it would be a judicious 
use to devote public funds to provide milk for a district 
like this, where the inhabitants cannot secure it for 
money? — I think it would. 

8126. It seems idle to ask whether or not the children 
of that district are getting sufficient milk when a little 
baby is fed on cold tea? — Yes. 

2 K 
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8127. 'Sou say that the farmers would not sell milk 
because they would have to register their premises and 
be liable to inspection? — Yes. 

8128. And that the provisions of the Order might 
compel them to make a certain capital expenditure to 
put their premises into proper condition? — Yes, and 
some of them could not afford it. They say it would 
not pay them, as they only sold a quart of milk a 
day. I told one farmer who told me this that it would 
pay him to do so for the sake of his own family who 
used the milk. 

8129. This scarpity of milk must have an injurious 
effect on the constitutions of children reared in dis- 
tricts like these? — Yes. 

8130. Condensed milk is used in these districts as a 
substitute? — Yes. 

8131. Do you know anything of the use of condensed 
milk yourself? — I don’t. 

8132. Of course, you know nothing of the conditions 
under which it is produced, and the treatment to which 
it is subjected, in order to render it capable of being 
kept for any length of time? — I do not. 

8133. Now, with regard to the milk-producing stock 
in the district, has that been satisfactory in your 
experience? — Very satisfactory these last four or five 
years. I have inspected the abattoir for fourteen 
months and did not see a single tuberculous cow 
killed in that time. When I started as veterinary 
inspector in this district in October, 1908, I examined 
all the cows, and in two cases I found in the herds, 
three cows in one and two cows in the other, suffering 
from tuberculosis. I advised their destruction, and 
told the owners that if they did not destroy them they 
would lose all the cows, and more than likely they 
would lose some of their family. The cows were 
destroyed, but one of the owners, and the son of the 
other owner, have since died from tuberculosis. 

8134. You make an examination of the cows from 
time to time? — Yes. 

8135. Do you examine the udders? — Yes, of every 

8136. Have you found the udders affected with 
tubercle? — Only in the two cases I mentioned where 
the animals were slaughtered and compensation given. 

8137. Did you apply the tuberculin test previous to 
slaughter? — I did. 

8138. With what result? — In very bad cases it does 
not react at all, but it is easy to detect the animals 
by their general appearance. 

8139. Have you found disappointing results from the 
application of the tuberculin test in every case? — No. 

8140. Has your experience been that it is reliable as 
an indication of the condition of the animal? — Nearly 
every case in the early stages. 

8141. You account for the failure in this ease by the 
fact that the animals were largely affected with tuber- 
culosis? — Yes, over the whole system. 

8142. And in these instances the reaction is not pro- 
nounced? — No. 

8143. But no danger would arise as far as you could 
see, as you tell us the animals were obviously suffering 
from the disease? — Yes. 

8144. Were there swellings? — No. 

8145. Coughing? — Yes. 

8146. Wasting? — Yes, and the udders were enlarged, 
and they became greatly emaciated in a very short 
time, one of them. 

8147. You paid compensation? — Yes 

8148. With regard to the payment of compensation, 
do you think it is wise to limit the sum to the amount 
prescribed in the Order — £10? — I think £10 is very 
little for a cow worth, perhaps, £21 or £22. 

8149. And you would be in favour of withdrawing 
that limit and giving an option to the person assessing 
the compensation to exercise his own judgment and 
allow what was just and fair? — Yes. 

8150. Do you think that would lead to a more 
immediate detection of suspected cows? — Yes. 

8151. That it would induce the co-operation of the 
owners of the cows in directing your attention to 
animals that were suspicious? — Yes. 

8152. And they would probably be prevented from 

disseminating tainted milk? — Yes. Several owners 

have sent me word to see their cows. They thought 
they might be suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. 
They are very careful about their cattle. The poor 
man who keeps only one or two cows is the only one 
that I have trouble with. 


8153. The man who is engaged largely in the trade 
believes that it is to his interest to co-operate with 
the local authority in carrying out the provisions of 
the Order? — Yes. 

8154. And he gives you every reasonable assistance 
and facility in doing so? — Yes. 

8155. And it is only with the small people who carry 
on a fitful trade that you have any difficulty? — Yes, 
the man with one, two, or three cows. 

8156. Don’t you think these people supply a very 
useful want in the district in supplying milk to the 
labouring population ? — Y es . 

8157. That it would be a pity to deprive them of 
the opportunity of doing the useful work in which they 
are engaged? — Yes. 

8158. Is it for that class of people that you would 
suggest the local authority should advance money in 
order to put their byres into proper condition? — Yes. 

8159. In the majority of instances they would not 
be able to do it themselves? — No. 

8160. And if they were compelled to construct the 
byres it would probably drive them out of the trade 
altogether? — Yes. 

8161. And thereby deprive the district they were 
supplying of any chance of getting milk at all? — Yes. 

8162. Are all the cow-keepers selling milk in your 
district registered? — There might be an odd one selling 
a quart of milk to a labouring man who is not. 

8163. But all engaged in a regular trade are regis- 
tered? — Yes, as far as I know. 

8164. Have you considered the question of licensing 
— would you be in favour of it? — No. 

8165. For what reason? — If a man is licensed, and 
you withdraw the licence, he can use the milk other- 
wise for his own family. 

8166. Yes, but you limit the danger to his own 
family? — If his cows are examined, and it was seen 
that he was selling milk of diseased cattle,, he could 
not use it. 

8167. Will you be good enough to remember that 
every Rural District Council may not carry out the 
inspection in the same way in which it is done in your 
district, and that each district will establish a standard 
of efficiency for itself, and in that way danger might 
arise? — Yes. 

8168. You believe that if the present provisions are 
rigidly enforced, and if proper supervision is exercised 
by the officers appointed under registration, that the 
work could be effectively done? — I do'. 

8169. But you don’t think that licensing would in 
any degree be helpful to you in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Order? — I don’t think it would. 

8170. Do you see any other objection to the granting 
of licences other than the one you have mentioned — 
that the man may abandon the sale of milk and go 
into the dairy trade? — No. 

8171. Would you be in favour of imposing on those 
engaged in butter-making, or cheese-making, for 
instance, the same conditions as apply to those engaged 
in the milk trade? — Yes. 

8172. And if the licences were granted, and if all 
were compelled to take out licences, the difficulty that 
you foresee would be obviated? — I believe it would. 

8173. You would not give a person the right of 
poisoning his own family, as a witness who came before 
us said he would? — No. 

8174. Do you believe that all the byres that are not 
registered are necessarily in an unclean and insanitary 
condition? — Not all, but some. 

8175. And it is in order to avoid the expense that 
would be imposed on them by carrying out the con- 
ditions that are laid down that they refuse to register? 
— Yes. Some say that their cows might be condemned 
as tuberculous, and that they would get no compensa- 
tion. 

8176. I am rather inclined to think that the state- 
ment that you have put forward now would be a strong 
argument in favour of imposing the conditions on those 
who sell milk and those who don’t sell, in order to 
safeguard their own families and households? — Yes. 

8177. The statement that you have made that they 
object to have their animals slaughtered— do you think 
that objection would hold if they felt absolutely certain 
that they would get full compensation for the animal 
slaughtered? — It would not. 

8178. And if that were made possible it would further 
dissipate the objections which present themselves to 
your mind on the question of licensing? — Yes. 
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8179. Have you in your experience been able to 
determine in any case that an outbreak of infectious 
disease was consequent on the milk supply? — No, as 
far as I know. 

8180. Has no epidemic of infectious disease arisen 
in your district traceable to the milk supply? — No. 

8181. And no inquiries have been made in your 
district in cases of suspicion? — No. The medical officer 
often sent me to inspect cows, and I could find nothing 
wrong with the dairy or the utensils. 

8182. Has infection been traced to those having 
charge of the cows? — Not as far as I know. 

8183. I see you give, in the precis of your evidence, 
an unfortunate experience with regard to deaths from 
tuberculosis? — Yes. 

8184. That was the case of which you have already 
given us the history? — Yes. One of the men said that 
if the cow was destroyed it would break him, and I 
told him it would be' worse if he lost his wife or a 
member of his family. He slaughtered the two cows 
there and then. The other man also slaughtered his 
three cows in the same way. One of the owners died 
last year from tuberculosis, and the son of the other 
owner also died from the disease. 

8185. Were both drinking the milk of the diseased 

cows? — Yes. , . 

8186. That is a confirmation of the idea that it is 
desirable to extend the provisions of the Order to all 
cow-keepers? — Yes. 

8187. In this case valuable lives were sacrificed from 
ignorance of the danger that the owners were exposing 
themselves to? — Yes. 

8188. Nothing could be more convincing as a matter 
of proof as to the danger arising from consuming milk 
that was affected with tubercle bacilli? — Yes. 

8189. Mr. Wilson. — Was the milk from these two 
dairies sold in Belfast? — No. 

8190. What is the name of the district?— Crawford s 

Burn. . , 

8191. The Chairman. — Were these cows in such a 
condition that the owner should be conscious of the 
fact that they were diseased animals? — He thought, 
perhaps, they had a bad liver, and he was always 
“ doctoring ” them. 

8192. He recognised the fact that they were diseased ! 
— He knew that they were ill. 

8193. These were animals that could not be saved? 
— Yes. 

8194. Despite all' treatment in the future? — Yes. 

8195. Because they were extremely bad? — Yes. 

8196. Did you make a post mortem examination? — 
Yes, and the lungs were stuck to the side, and there 
were lesions all over the system. 

8197. Of course, it would be absurd to think that 
animals like that could yield healthy milk? — They 
could not. 

8198. W T as there any evidence of tuberculosis of the 
udder? — There was. 

8199. There was no need for the application of the 
tuberculin test there? — No. 

8200. With regard to the yield of milk of the cows, 

do you think that the quantity has increased or 
diminished from your experience? — No. In some 

districts there are better dairy cows than others. In 
some districts they go in more for breeding shorthorns. 

8201. Do you think the breeding of shorthorns has 
an inimical effect on the production of a heavy milk 
supply? — I do. 

8202. What scheme do you suggest would increase 
the yield of milk from what I might call the commercial 
cows? — If they could give prizes at shows for good 
milking strains I think it would do a lot of good. 

8203. Are you familiar with the scheme which the 
Department has established for the purpose of 
improving the milking strains? — No; I have not 
seen it. 

8204. It has been in operation for a couple of years. 
Of course, no practical results are manifest from it 
yet, but I was anxious to know whether or not cow- 
keepers in your district would be willing to co-operate 
with the department in the development of a milking 
strain of cows? — I think they would. 

8205. It is competent for the owner of any cow that 
is of good conformation, and what one would describe 
as a good breeding animal, no matter what her pedigree 
might be, to apply for the registration of that cow, 
and then he is obliged to keep records of the milk 
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of that cow, and if it reaches a certain standard 
of bulk and butter fat, the produce of that cow, if 
a male, will be eligible for a premium? — Yes. 

8206. Would you think that would be a useful 
scheme? — I would. 

8207. No effort has been made to take it up in your 
district? — No. 

8208. I am rather surprised, because your County 
Committee in Down co-operates in nearly all the 
schemes that are promulgated by the Department?— 

Yes. 

8209. But no effort has been made in connection 
with this scheme so far? — Not amongst the farmers. 

8210. You are clearly of opinion that the use of 
shorthorn bulls, that are produced entirely for 
appearance and the production of beef, is not useful 
to the development of a milking strain? — It is not. 

8211. Would you think it a useful work if an effort 
was made in the direction of improving animals that 
would be more useful from the dairy point of view? — 

Yes. 

8212. Lady Everaiid. — Are all the dairies in your 
district supplying milk to Belfast registered? — Yes, all 
in my district. 

8213. Are there many premium bulls in your district? 

— I think about five. 

8214. Are they obliged to be subjected to the tuber- 
culin test by your County Committee of Agriculture? — 

No. 

8215. Does much milk come from your district by 
train to Belfast? — Not much; nearly all by road. 

8216. Have you many goats in your district? — In 
some parts of it. 

8217. Does Lady Dunleath live in your district? — 

Yes. 

8218. She has a large number of goats? — Yes. 

8219. Do you think they are good things? — Yes, in 
the poorer districts they are very good. 

8220. She is keeping rather a superior breed? — Yes, 
they milk all the year round. The ordinary Irish goats 
only milk in the summer months. 

8221. Do you think that the goats she has are making 
an improvement on the goats in the country? — Yes, in 
her district. 

8222. Are they being scattered about County Down, 
or are they kept near her own place? — Nearly all about 
Bally waiter. 

8223. Do the farmers sell milk to their own labourers 
in your district? — No. They are not allowed to sell 
to their labourers. 

8224. I think that is rather a disputed point whether 
they may sell to their labourers or not. I think the 
idea of the Act is that they may sell to their labourers. 

That question was asked of the Local Government 
Board witness who was examined before us, and he 
said that the question was never decided by the Courts, 
but that he considered that they might? — They cannot 
supply or sell milk unless they are registered. 

8225. The Chairman. — It is a question of interpre- 
tation rather than the words of the Article. 

Lady Ever.ard. — The Local Government Board wit- 
ness said that he did not like to express any positive 
opinion on the point, but that he considered that the 
farmer would be allowed to do so, but you find that 
they don’t do it? — In some districts they do. 

8226. Is the milk supplied to the labourers by far- 
mers in your district as part of their wages? — Some 
do. I sometimes get a notice that a man is selling 
milk. 

8227. Do you consider that all bye-produets of milk, 
such as butter, cheese, buttermilk, skim milk and 
separated milk, ought to be under the same provision 
as the new milk? — Yes. 

8228. Do you think it would tend to better inspec- 
tion and a more efficient carrying out of the Order if 
an inspector were appointed by a central authority 
such as the Department of Agriculture or the Local 
Government Board? — Yes, if the Local Government 
Board would appoint an Inspector to go round all the 
districts and see that we were all doing our duty, I 
think that would be right. 

8229. Mr. Wilson. — You recommend extending this 
Order to all people who keep cows regardless of selling 
milk? — Yes. 

8230. Have you been able to form any estimate oE 
the extra amount of work involved in applying the 
Order all over the country? — No. 

8231. It would be largely increased? — Yes. 

8232. On the other hand, it might be worth the 
money? — I believe it would be worth the money. 

2 K 2 
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8233. In your own area you are the only professional 
veterinary surgeon appointed by the local authority? — 
Yes. 

8234. And you are responsible for the inspection of 
1,500 dairies? — No— 175 dairies and 1,520 cows. 

8235. You could get over them and carefully inspect 
them? — Yes. 

8236. Are you troubled with Belfast people going 
out to visit you? — Some of the farmers whose places 
I inspect ask me, “ Am I here to you or to the Belfast 
Inspector? ” 

8237. What is the attitude of your Local Authority 
on that question — they objected to Belfast officials 
going out? — Yes. 

8238. And do they still object? — They do. The 
Council give us every facility — the Council has two 
Inspectors appointed under me. 

8239. And in your opinion is the claim of the Belfast 
authorities to go outside their own area not reasonable? 
—No. 

8240. I am not speaking of Belfast particularly, but 
of any big city to go outside their own area in order 
to inspect the source of food supply? — When the Rural 
Council give every facility and carry out the law, I 
don’t think it is right on the part of an inspector from 
an outside district to come in. There should be one 
or two men to inspect the districts to see that we do 
our duty. 

8241. We had figures given in evidence that thirty 
or more samples of milk were found to be grossly con- 
taminated with manure? — Yes. 

8242. And only nine of these samples were of milk 
produced inside the city, and twenty -three were 
samples of milk produced in the country. Would you 
not consider that the Public Health Authority in such 
a city area neglected their duty if they did not go into 
the country and see that the milk was not contami- 
nated in this way? — Perhaps it would; but they are 
pretty well looked after as it is in the country. 

8243. And yet there is this discrepancy regarding 
the samples taken in the city of milk produced in 
Belfast and in the outside areas? — There are good 
dairies in my district. 

8244. I am referring to the bad dairies? — There are 
few of them sending milk to Belfast. No milk comes 
from the bad dairies to Belfast, as the people owning 
these dairies have only a few cows and they sell the 
milk in the district. 

8245. I am not saying that the Belfast people should 
have authority to interfere with your inspection, but 
what I suggest is that they should be given power in 
the event of finding a bad sample of milk to trace it 
to where it came from? — I think that would be right. 

8246. Are there many Union cottages in your area? — 
A good many. 

8247 . Do you think that the erection of these cot- 
tages has influenced the relationship between the 
labourer and the farmer in the matter of the milk 
supply? — No. 

8248. We have had a good deal of evidence that when 
a labourer went into the Union cottages, the farmer 
takes no responsibility for supplying him with milk? — 
If he leaves the farmer the farmer does not give him 
milk. 

8249. That is to say that the erection of these cot- 
tages in certain districts may have decreased the sup- 
ply of milk available for the labouring man indirectly, 
but none the less effectively? — Yes. 

8250. Are you aware that the Board of Works lend 
money to farmers? — Yes. 

8251. We asked a Board of Works witness, who gave 
evidence before the Commission, whether they were 
willing to advance loans for the reconstruction of build- 
ings under this Order and he said, “ yes,” and that 
they were prepared to issue an unlimited amount of 
money under their conditions. Do you know if that 
is widely known? — No. 

8252. Because that would replace the suggestion that 
money should be granted, seeing that there is a State 
authority already in existence that does that?— Yes. 

8253. The Chairman. — Do you think that the cow- 
keeper of whom you spoke could give security to the 
Board of Works for a loan of £30? — I don’t think they 
could, but less would do. 

8254. Thirty pounds is the smallest sum that the 
Board of Works will advance, and for that reason I 
am afraid it would not deal with the case you have in 
your mind? — I don’t think so. 

8255. Mr. Wilson. — You were only referring to very 
small byres? — Yes. 


8256. The Chairman. — A nd these are the worst as a 
rule? — Yes. 

8257. Mr. Wilson. — Are there people in your district 
who are keeping milk records? — Not many. 

8258. It is not prevalent?— No. Some land stewards 
do, and also Lady Dunleath. 

8259. In your precis of evidence you state that you 

are of opinion that tuberculosis has greatly abated? 

Yes. 

8260. So far as you are personally aware? — Yes. 

8261. The Belfast figures that we had yesterday are 
precisely the opposite? — Yes. 

8262. The figures we had were that the number of 
cows suffering from tuberculosis that were slaughtered 
in the abattoir have about trebled? — That is not so 
with us, and in the report of the Union in regard to 
human beings the figures dealing with tuberculosis 
show a decrease. In 1906 there were 121 cases of 
tuberculosis; in 1907, 119; in 1908, 123; in 1909, 106; 
in 1910, 85; and in 1911, for nine months, 56. 

8263. The Chairman. — Are these deaths of human 
beings? — Yes. 

8264. Dr. Moorhead. — What district is that return 
for? — Newtownards ; 3-5 per thousand is the death rate. 

8265. Mr. Wilson. — Can you give any suggestion 
from your own knowledge as to why the Belfast figures 
should be so high. Is it the habit of people in 
your district to send in their animals to the city 
abattoir? — They sell to some other man, and he takes 
them to some other part. 

8266. So that if that custom is prevalent in other 
parts of the country it may explain the increase in the 
Belfast figures and the decrease in the number 
slaughtered in the country abattoirs like vour own?— 
Yes. 

8267. Is it the custom in your district for the dairy- 
man to milk his cow for only one season and then 
fatten her for the butcher? — Yes, except in the case 
of a very good cow. 

8268. It has been suggested that that has a very 
bad effect upon the cow population of the country, 
and that a scheme might be devised whereby the cow- 
keeper would be encouraged to keep on a proportion 
of his best cows. Would you approve of that? — Yes. 
There are some nice cows fattened off and killed. 

8269. And that you consider objectionable in the in- 
terest of the business? — Yes. 

8270. Have you formed any opinion about the possi- 
bility of dividing the premium system — a dairy bull 
in a dairy district and a beef bull' in a beef producing 
area? — Yes. 

8271. You consider that would be workable? — Yes. 

8272. Dr. Moorhead.— W hat is the cost of milk in 
your district?— 3d. a quart all the year round. 

8273. The labourers in those Union cottages that 
you spoke of, do they get a supply of milk?— Yes, 
from a dairy close beside them, or some get it from 
their employers. 

8274. None of them keep cows? — No. 

8275. Are the labourers badly off?— In some dis- 
tricts. 

8276. In the Union cottages? — Yes. 

8277. What do you do with the cow that re-acts? — 
Have her isolated and stop the sale of the milk. 

8278. What ultimately becomes of her? — Sometimes 
she is sold and sent away to other parts. 

8279. Do you ever make any attempt to cure her? — 
Not an aged cow. 

8280. A young cow? — In one, two or three years of 
age we do. 

8281. Do you persist in injecting tuberculin? — Yes. 

8282. Have these been successful? — We have had 
some very good results. 

8283. Mr. O’Brien. — Do the milk suppliers of your 
district send in milk to Belfast mostly by road?— Yes. 

8284. Is there any provision at this end for cleaning 
the cans going back?— Not that I know of. 

8285. They don’t bring back any wash or anything 
of that sort in the cans? — No. 

8286. Do the dairymen in your district feed cows 
at all on grains or wash? — No. 

8287. And they don’t bring wash in the miilc can? — 
No. 

8288. You are quite sure of that? — Yes. 

8289. Is any of the milk sent in by train?— I think 
I know two parties who send milk by train from my 
district. 
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8290. Do you know if they send the milk in sealed 
cans? — The cans are not sealed, but they have two 
lids on them, and there is a lock on most of the cans. 

8291. These are well looked after, I suppose? — Yes, 
and their cans always seem neat and clean and tidy. 

8292. Do the cans look as if they were very much 
knocked about by the railway company? — Sometimes. 
When one is used for a length of time it looks as if it 
has been knocked about. 

8293. What class of labourer is getting cottages in 
your district — are they agricultural labourers? — Mostly. 
There might be some shoemakers or tradesmen as well. 

8294. I think you said that these men occupying 
the Union cottages are very poor? — A good many of 
them. 

8295. They are mostly agricultural labourers?— 
Mostly. 

8296. There is a considerable difficulty about then- 
getting milk? — In some districts. 

8297. Where they are not living c 
they are working?— Yes. 

8298. How much does the agricultural labourer earn? 
—About 14s. a week on an average. 

8299. And he has to pay for his house out of that? — 
Yes. 

8300. What rent do they pay — a shilling a week? — 
• I don’t think so much, I am not sure. 

8301. Do they get an acre of land? — Some of them; 
they were only getting half an acre, but they are 
getting an acre lately. 

8302. They are getting 14s. a week wages? — That 
would be about the average. 

8303. Do they get anything else? — Some farmers 
give them sweet milk and buttermilk as well. 

8304. And fuel of any sort? — I don’t think so. 

8305. Do they burn turf now?— It is almost ex- 
hausted. 

8306. These agricultural labourers are better off than 
in my district in the South, but I rather gather from 
you that you thought that they could not afford to buy 
milk. 
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The Chairman. — He said that in three or four dis- 
tricts it was impossible to get milk to buy. It was a 
question of inability to procure and not inability to 
purchase, which is a still more difficult question to 
deal with. 

8307. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What do they do, 

Mr. Bailie, with the calves in your district — do they 
sell them immediately after their birth? — Some of them 
rear the calves. Some of them milk their cows for 
perhaps three months and then put two calves to her 
and turn her out on grass. 

8308. Why do they sell so many cows? — It does not 
pay a dairyman to rear them, because at this period of 
the year milk is dear. 

8309. The Chairman. — You do not send calves into 
the abattoir in Belfast?— No. There are hardly any 
calves slaughtered in our district at all. 

8310. Have you any other suggestion, Mr. Bailie, to 
put before the Commission that you think would be 
in any degree helpful to them? — I do not think I have 
anything more to add. I think the rent of a labourer’s 
cottage is 5s. 6d. or 6s. a month. 

8311. I thought there was a mistake about the pre- 
vious figure. Would you think that it would be a 
legitimate expenditure of public money, and when I 
speak of public money I allude to rates, to make some 
provision to supply a district with milk, the buyer pay- 
ing part of the price and the Rural Council paying the 
balance out of the rates or by a grant from the Trea- 
sury? — I think it would. 

8312. Do you think it is an unreasonable condition to 
expect people to live and bring up families in districts 
in which milk is not procurable for money? — I do. 

8313. And you think some effort ought to be made 
by some authority, whether local or State, to provide 
for such a state of things? — I do, and there are some 
of the labourers who would be quite willing and able to 
pay for the milk if they could get it. 

8314. The hardship is greater there because the chil- 
dren are starved owing t-o the inability of their parents 
to procure milk? — Yes. 
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8315. The Chairman. — You are Dairy Inspector 
under the Bangor Urban District, and the Sanitary 
Sub-officer? — Yes. 

8316. Have you got a Veterinary Inspector in your 
district? — The last witness, Mr. Bailie, is my Veterinary 
Inspector. 

8317. Has your Council put into force the provisions 
of the Order in its own area? — My Council had adopted 
the regulations governing dairies and cowsheds and 
milkshops in 1903. 

8318. Before the last Order was promulgated? — Yes. 

8319. So you put your house into order before the 
central authority took action? — Yes, that is so. 

8320. And have you reason to be satisfied with the 
dairies that exist at the present time within your 
urban area? — Yes. 

8321. You think they are in a condition to produce 
milk in a cleanly and hygienic condition? — Yes, we 
invite inspection. 

8322. Is any portion of your milk supply derived 
from an outside district? — Only one- third of the milk 
consumed in the Bangor Urban District is produced 
within the Urban District, the remaining two-thirds 
being supplied from the surrounding rural district of 
Newtownards. There are twenty-seven dairies sending 
milk into Bangor. 

8323. Bangor is residential? — Yes. 

8324. With regard to the working classes in that 
district, have they any difficulty in securing milk? — 
None whatever. 

8325. There is milk available for all that have money 
to buy it? — Yes. 

8326. And is the value of milk as a food for infants 
and children realised by the mothers of the humbler 
classes? — Yes, as far as I know. 

8327. You don’t see, in the course of your inspection, 
wasted and emaciated babies, that don’t seem to be 
properly treated? — No, sir. 

8328. Would you see any objection to the licensing 
of cow-keepers? — I think that all persons keeping a 
cow should be registered and licensed. For instance, 


if a man beats his child the Inspector for Cruelty to 
Children takes action, but if that man wishes he can 
keep an emaciated cow, suffering from tuberculosis, 
and poison his own family. 

8329. And you would not accord him that privilege? 
— No. I have known a case of a milkman coming in 
from a registered dairy into Bangor and whose herd was 
inspected ; but in the summer season he had not 
enough milk, and he would buy milk from the small 
farmers along the road who kept a cow which was not 
inspected. Cases like that occur. Then you have 
unscrupulous dealers, who will buy cows suffering from 
tuberculosis, and will get unscrupulous milk-vendors to 
sell the milk. I have known that to occur. 

8330. That man has a registered dairy, and he lives 
in a district where the provisions of the Order are 
enforced, and people believe that reasonable precautions 
are taken in order to procure pure milk, and he sells 
in the name of pure milk milk that is contaminated? 
— Yes. 

8331. What remedy would you suggest? — I would 
suggest that every cow-keeper be registered and 
licensed, the same as the man keeping a dog. 

8332. Or a man keeping a publichouse? — Yes. 

8333. Would you take into the purview of the 
licensing authority the character of the man. If he 
was a man who had been carrying on an illicit trade 
in the past, and trying to evade the law, would you 
give the local authority power to withhold a licence 
from him? — I would undoubtedly take into considera- 
tion the character of the applicant for the licence. 

8334. Have you any reason to complain of the 
manner in which the milk is distributed from the 
outside areas in your district? — Yes. I do not approve 
of the milk-floats. These are of a defective design, 
inasmuch as the taps on the cans are in close proximity 
to the boots of the milk driver, and liable in the 
darkness to come into touch with his boot, with the 
result that the dirt is scraped off the boots by the 
outlet of the tap. 

8335. And the person who gets the next supply has 
the benefit of whatever is attached to the boots of the 
driver? — Yes. 
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8354. And in the absence of payment, you think thev 
ire not anxious to nniWtnlro om. j...- I 


S. Is it from these the poem, people of the "l “t^ST *° ”” d ““ 16 “ 7 ™' y 

f 5S .-. Y ?.y atak ‘f “8“ <» be competent for » 


suddIv “ ^ distri0t d ° D0t Seem t0 have an y P art i°ular authority like yours to have power to take samples Tf 

5mn mi, „ , , ,, . milk and send them for analysis without the cumber 

s ppm fa aet demandfrom tkem is fitful?— Yes. They some method of having them taken by the Constabulary 

seem to get it from the nearest cart. Inspectors?— Yes. m ary 

8339. One of the difficulties with regard to the poorer 8356. With regard to the vessels in which milk is 
people is that they may be able to purchase milk in ' - lk ls 

the beginning of the week, but towards the end of the 


week the money begins to run out, and the dairyman No. The vessels 


8356. With regard to the vessels in which milk is 
conveyed to your district, have you had much difficulty 
m securing that they are kept in proper condition?— 


who was supplying him would have an unsold surplus? 
— We have very few people in Bangor. 

8340. Happy Bangor! I know it is a residential 
district. Of course, your position is less acute than 


8357. The men in charge, are they cleanly in their 
habits and dress? — They are, sir. 

8358. Lady Everard.— Do you think that all the 


other districts, particularly in the slum parts of 


acute than by-products of milk should be "under the same regula- 


Belfast. Do you think the milk is always stored 


tions as new milk? — Yes, I would agree with that. 
8359. We have had it in evidence that the tubercle 


suitable way by the people who vend it?-In the urban bacilli are to be found in butter. Have you had "any 

district I have insisted on a proper milk-store being outbreak of typhoid in your district ?-It is practically 

provided apart from the dwelling-house. I found that unknown in Bangor 1 y 

the milk was kept in the scullery, where a lot of 8360. Have you had any case of diphtheria caused 
d °“ eS T ,r rk - WSS + d f 1 %L Ild co , nta mmation liM -I t0 h ? milk? — Yes, but we were not able to trace it to 

arise. I have insisted on the vendors of milk providing the milk supply. I had one case in Bangor of 


proper store, apart altogether from the dwelling'- diphtheria where a child died. A child of the man 
qw *i,„ i ,, supplying milk to the family where the death occurred 

Rqlo' ™ ^ th • ?. *1 district?— Yes. had an illness, but the doctor said that the child was 

_oo42. But you have no right to impose those — -- • - •• • • . 


ditions on the outside areas?— We approached the tracheotomy 5 on the child. 


not suffering from diphtheria, although he performed 


Local Government to get power to inspect outside areas 8361. Mr. Wilson.— I presume there are no bacterial 
and they have refused us. We wrote to twenty-four tests of the milk in your district?— No. 


people supplying milk to the urban district of Bangor, 
and we asked them if they had any objection. Sixteen 


. Either for tuberculosis or anything else? No. 

. Lady Everard. — Who would make the analysis 


refused* Thf and ^ absobltel y whe * theTampltTwe ^^ ZIZby 

«aA d ' tt 1 b be6n around i the ? e sateen dairies. Charles Cameron. He is the County Analvst 

in 8 fSlrS Ve T/f U - any reas i 0n O 0 find with them 8364> Dr - Moorhead.— Do you attend anV of the 
m general? — Not m general. Some of them are very fairs? No sir y ye 

oram° n ,L 0r fwV eqUire Sligbt alterations, and the 8365. You don’t know the conditions under whicl. 
nn,f +oi-- d +L th t - th y wer ® §° m S .*9 have these done, cows are milked in these fairs?— No I would like to 
d * aL “ gtbem m f enera J’ the daines are ver y fine ' w jth your permission, that in 1903 there were 

bd44. With regard to the habits of the people who thirty-five cowsheds and one hundred and sixty-seven 
are engaged m the handling of the milk, had vou any cows registerd in mv district, and that. tv, 


are engaged in the handling of the milk, had you any cows registerd in my district, and that at present there 
opportunity of determining whether they were careful ale twenty -one cowsheds and eighty-four cows rem- 
and clean? — I was not there at milking- time, but I tered. 

V " 0S ‘ “° g ' ■ 6 - u Oha.„a»,-Do you attribute the deere.s, 

would you suggest that it should be competent “ the number to the application of the Order?— No 

for an authority to go into a district from which its p 1 ' > was not the Order. It was the stringent bve- 

muk supply is derived in order to see that the con- taws that we made ourselves and adopted with regard 
ditions were in accordance with the provisions of the toe keeping of animals. Owing to the growth of 
J 6S ' J n 1907 we had an outbreak of scarlatina, Bangor the cowsheds got too near the houses and had 
and the first five eases were supplied with milk from to be removed in accordance with our bye-laws 
the same dairy, and we had no authority to go out. At 8367 - So you do not attribute this diminution in 
that time I offered, if the Rural Council at Newtownards an y wa y to toe application of the Order, but rather to 
appointed me sub-sanitary officer without any salary, toe application of local bye-laws, which the Council 
to inspect these dairies for them, and report on them, considered it desirable to adopt, having regard to the 

and thev absolntp.lv l-efncod in a: residential tj tt ° . . 


and they absolutely refused to accept my offer. Since 
then Mr. Bailie has been appointed Veterinary Inspector, 


and they have appointed two Dairy Inspectors recentlv ’ removed, 
asufi To „„i„ n... t, . .• ~r . , fiSfifl ■ 


•esidential character of Bangor?— Yes. °When the' 
louses got too close to the cowsheds they had to be 


8346. Is it only recently that Dairy Inspectors have . Mr. O'Brien.- -Are these cowsheds under vour 
ten flnnmnterl 9 — Vpc jurisdiction in the town?— Yes. 


large town?— It has a valuation of 


8347. I suppose your district would be one of their almost ‘Aft non 0 !?J S t 14 h ? s a valuation of 

best markets?— I think so. I know of two dairies in v,®! * 3 °> 000 » and 1 d on t know what our population 
the rural district that send milt into Belfast. 'JSS ‘t! s ;,gF?™g.t°™. 


8348. What is the price charged for milk in your 
district? — Threepence halfpenny a quart. 


8370. Would it not be better that the dairies should 
be outside the town?— I don’t think so. I think town- 
produeed mdk is better than country-produced milk. 

-- a - 1 do “ a . long way outside the town?— 


8349. Do you ever have samples analysed to ascertain 8371 - 1 , do ? fc mean a long way outside the town! 

whether the milk is pure?— That is left in the hands w ° uld be alright if the people could get land 

of the Constabulary. I tried to get an appointment fche outskirts of the town. 

as Inspector under the Food and Drugs Act, but did . 8 ?I 2 *,F or building purposes that would be valuable 
not succeed. land?— Yes, for detached villas. In the town the cows 

8350. And it is only the County Council that can ar | better groomed than in the country. 

ve you power? — Yes. 8673. I think that is prettv general but. ot. 


give you power? — Yes. 

8351. And they refused?— I don’t think they refused. 


Sf 3 ' 1 thmk that “ pretty general, but at the same 
W t, rv° uld * Sa I was “ot conducive to the 

best conditions of the health of the neighbourhood that 


tt 3 T 352 ' T T? 1 , d . y °'i, make l appboation? — Yes, to the Bangor Jj 0 . 0 should have cows in the town?— Thev must be 
Lrban District Council. I had reason to suspect certain thirty feet from a dwelling-house, and the^manure is 
things, and the Urban Council asked the sergeant of n °k allowed to accumulate. 


f“' r ' *° “ 6 S " Pl,S ' “ d he m * d8 “P”** «»» Pigs' to be kept in. the to™ , 


8353 As far as your observation goes, are the Bangor, but they are in a district by themselves^ 81 The 
Constabulary Inspectors under the Food and Drugs P‘S a have to be kept thirty feet from “he dwell nc- 

Aet diligent m taking samples and getting them bouse also. m tlle dwemng 

analysed? I don t think so. I don’t think thev have q * c?__ TTr 

J b“ 7 . 5 ; 


The Commission adjourned at 5 p.m. till the following , 
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TWENTIETH DAY.— FRIDAY, 16th FEBRUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sittings in the City Hall, Belfast, at 11 a.m. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir Stewart 
Woodhouse, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq. , F.R.c.s.i. ; Alec. G. Wilson, Esq. ; 
and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretanj. 


The Chairman.— I understand that Dr. Bailie (Medical of the milk which is supplied in some of the poorer 
Superintendent Officer of Health, Belfast), desires to districts in the city. We shall be glad to hear what 
make some references to statements that were made you wish to say, Dr. Bailie, 
before the Commission yesterday regarding the quality 

. H. W. Bailie re-examined. 


8376. The Chairman. — The allegation was made 
before the Commission yesterday that in the poorer 
districts of Belfast milk of a very inferior quality is 
vended amongst the working classes. The witness 
making the allegation was asked if these facts were 
reported to the Public Health Authorities, and if pro- 
secutions were ordered in these cases. The answer 
was, that it was regarded as more or less hopeless 
making representations, as prosecutions were not 
ordered in all cases. Would you wish to make any 
statement with regard to this allegation? — Yes, sir, I 
would. 

8377. That, I assume, is the matter to which you 
wish just now to refer? — Yes. With regard tc the milk 
supply in the poorer districts, I have no knowledge 
whatever that the milk sold in the shops there is of a 
worse quality than the milk generally retailed in the 
other parts of the city, and the ground upon which I 
make that statement is, that particular attention is 
paid to the milk supply in the poorer districts, and 
that samples are taken from time to time, and the 
standard will bear favourable comparison with the 
standard of milk in other parts of the city. As regards 
cleanliness, I do not understand that statement being 
made, because for a considerable time we had prose- 
cutions when we found milk uncovered; it is a rare 
case for vendors to keep milk uncovered. With regard 
to the complaints, I should like to know to whom they 
were made. None were made to me. I have spoken 
to the Food and Drugs Inspector, and he said that 
none were made to him. They should be made to the 
Public Health Department. Another point I should 
like to know is, upon what grounds this statement was 
made as to the standard of milk? Was there an 
examination made, or was it by looking at the milk 
and the appearance of it? There is a point with regard 
to different kinds of milk. If whole milk of a good 
quality is allowed to stand, the cream will rise and 
show on the top, but pasteurised milk does not do 
that to the same extent. People who would not be 
acquainted with the fact, looking at pasteurised milk 
would think it was of a very poor quality, but we have 
had milk tested that gives this appearance, and it 
came up to the standard. I know in one instance 
a complaint was made to our Department, and the 
gentleman was going to cease using the milk altogether. 
The milk was tested on more than one occasion. The 
vendor of the milk invited the person to test the milk 
himself, and it bore out the statement made by the 
vendor as to its quality. 

8378. Your point is, that while a person looking at 
pasteurised milk might be disposed to pronounce it 
inferior, if subjected to the test it would not bear 
that character? — Quite so. 

8379. Mr. O’Brien. — Is there much pasteurised milk 
sold in Belfast? — One firm sells a large quantity of 
it, and small shop-owners get a good deal of their 
supply from this firm. The Commission may take it 
that we pay special attention to the poorer districts 
as to the milk supply, and any complaint made would 
be promptly attended to by us. 

8380. The Chairman. — I tried to ascertain from one 
or two of the witnesses examined here engaged in the 
trade, if they knew of any dairy proprietor whose trade 
was exclusively in the. poorer districts, and I could 


get no confirmation of the allegation that the trade in 
the poorer districts was restricted to certain men who 
sold an inferior milk at a price below the standard 
price. I got no confirmation from any dairy proprietor 
that they knew of such a trade being carried on by 
any particular member of the trade? — I do not know 
of any member of the milk trade who carries on a 
trade amongst the poor solely. It is generally a mixed 
trade they do; but I stated before that the very poor 
class of artisan does not get a constant supply; they 
buy here and there and everywhere. 

8381. Is there any other aspect of the question to 
which you would like to refer, Dr. Bailie? — No, sir. 

I think that I emphasised all I had to say about other 
matters in my previous evidence. 

8332. Miss McNeill. — You would not, in any way, 
put a difficulty in the way of persons who wish to 
report definite cases of inferior milk — you would help 
in that ease if you got a definite statement that the 
milk was of a bad quality? — We would be very pleased 
to give any such assistance. Every complaint is 
promptly attended to. 

8383. There was no evidence that there was any 
written complaint sent to your office? — Never to me, 
or any of my officers. When Mr. Wilson asked me about 
the standard of milk I said it (colon bacillus) should 
not be found in i o~ , Vuff c -°-> when I meant to say it 
should not be found in x.innr c -°- 

8384. Mr. Wilson. — The presence of the colon 
bacilli? — Yes. 

8385. With regard to your Report for 1910, the 
number of samples that were taken for adulteration 
was 575, of which fifty -one were found to be adul- 
terated. That is a percentage something less than 
ten? — Yes. 

8386. In your method of taking samples, do you 
endeavour to arrive at a fair average of the average 
quality of the milk, or are you trying to catch the 
criminals? — We try to catch the criminals. 

8387. So that of these 575 samples a larger number 
would be adulterated than if you take the samples of 
the average milk? — Yes, that is so. We watch people 
that we suspect. 

8388. Ten per cent, of what you might call more or 
less suspicious cases are found to be adulterated? — 
Yes. 

8389. And this would not represent ten per cent, of 
the whole of the market milk? — No. 

8390. It has been put in in evidence that you do 
not invariably prosecute when you get a standard of 
fat in milk lower than three per cent.? — The rule that 
has been followed largely for some time is that if a 
poor sample, a few points below standard, is found, in 
the case of a man of good character and no previous 
conviction, very often we warn him. A sample is 
taken afterwards, and if we find that it is again below 
standard, a prosecution is instituted. The difficulty 
is that if you go to the Court with a very small per- 
centage below the legal standard, you are not 
encouraged in the Court, and if it became widely known 
that they could water milk down to a certain standard, 
I do not think it would improve the quality of the 
city supply. 

8391. You think it would reduce good milk down to 
three per cent., and standardise milk on a three per 
cent, basis? — Yes, T am afraid we would not get any 
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samples where there would be four per cent, of fat — 
that is, amongst the class of dealers we are referring to. 

8392. The Chairman. — I rather gathered from your 
evidence, and from the evidence of the other officer 
acting under you, that you were in some degree 
deterred from bringing prosecutions in the local 
Courts because of an unwillingness on the part of the 
magistrates to convict unless the milk was below a 
standard of 2 - 50 of fat. Do you think that a policy 
of that kind is likely to encourage milk vendors to 
s «PPiy milk that would only reach that standard that 
saves them from the risk of prosecution? I am putting 
it to you, as a matter of policy? — If it became widely 
known by taking a prosecution and failing in the prose- 
cution, you might lower the standard. But where the 
milk only reached 2'50 there would be a prosecution. 

8393. I thought it was under 2-50 — that where it 
reached 2 50 you did not think it would be worth risking 
a prosecution, as you suggest you would not get a con- 
viction. What I want to put before you is this — 
would, it not be a wise policy to undertake prosecu- 
tions in all cases in which the milk did not reach the 
legal standard, and throw the responsibility and the 
onus of having that milk sold in Belfast on the magis- 
trates who would refuse to vindicate the law? — Probablv 
I could answer that by explaining one or two cases’. 
We had a few cases brought forward, and our officers 
were not encouraged — in fact they were slightly repri- 
manded for bringing cases of that description against 
respectable dealers. 

8394. I can see your point, but I am afraid of the 
result of it. 

Mr. Wilson. — In point of fact the figures show that 
roughly two-fifths of the adulterated samples are not 
taken into Court at all — that is to say, thirty-four are 
prosecuted out of fifty-one samples of the men whose 
milk was found to be adulterated — three-fifths are pro- 
secuted and two-fifths are not?— That was for the year 
1910. The percentage below standard in some cases 
was so small that we did not think that we would be 
able to sustain a conviction. 

8395. Those are the cases that the Chairman has 
referred to? — Yes. 

8396.. The Chairman. — If the dealers in milk, who 
only wish to avoid prosecutions, learned that a standard 
of 2-50 will render them immune from prosecution, in 
all probability they will provide a milk that is not above 
that standard? — There is a danger of that. 

8397. That is what I have reason to fear, and I am 
rather inclined to think that if the allegations are 
correct regarding the milk vended in the poorer dis- 
tricts, that would be one of the causes that leads up 
to it. I am not saying the allegations are correct, 
but if they were correct I would be afraid that it 
would be a result of such a policy?— As a matter of fact, 
the Public Health Committee have this matter under 
consideration, and it is their intention that the prose- 
cutions shall be pushed in every case. 

8398. I quite see that the Public Health Authority 
is not willing to run the risk of their cases being 
scouted out of Court, and their officers subjected to 
rather adverse criticism from the magisterial tribunal? 

— Yes. 

8399. But notwithstanding that fact, I think the 
public would rather resent a policy of that kind, and in 
all probability the influence of public opinion would 
be strong enough to bring about an altered view on 


tho part of the magistrates?— Yes. I think it is Quit* 
possible. ^ 

8400. I am only putting that view before you as it 
occurs to an outsider. Of course, you being familiar 
with local circumstances, and having experience of 
what the result of these prosecutions has been, would 
be best qualified to judge as to the right policy but 
I think it well to put that view before you for 'your 
consideration? — Thank you for your suggestions, which 
will be very carefully attended to. 

8401. I am making them in no hostile spirit, but I 
am merely presenting a view that occurs to an out 
sider hearing the circumstances for the first time. 

Mr. Wilson. — The same witness put out the sugges- 
tion that the legal standard should be raised to four 
per cent.; would that be practicable? — I think it would 
be quite impracticable. 

_ ®402.Of course, one must recognise that if the 
Public Health Committee takes the line of action that 
every sample below three per cent, standard is adul- 
terated, several dairymen would be liable to prosecu- 

tion although their animals may be responsible? I 

think there would be considerable danger of prosecu- 
tions of that description, but one of the previous wit- 
nesses suggested that in cases of that kind if we had 
power to see the actual milking and to take a second 
sample, it would be a fair thing to do, and prevent 
any injustice. 

8403. The Chairman. — And it would be a guide as 
to whether it was a case in which a prosecution should 
be undertaken? — Yes. 

S404. Mr. Wilson. — And you would be in favour of 
that power being given? — Yes, very strongly. 

8405. Dr. Moorhead. — The three per cent, is a fair 
standard to fix?— I think if you take milk on the 
whoie, it is a fair standard to fix. We have milk 
above that. 

. 8406. Do I take it that pasteurised milk is largely 
m use? No, except probably amongst small shop- 
keepers and the poorer classes. 

8407. In the poorer districts?— Yes, and even in 
other parts of the city it is sold in shops. 

8408. Where is the pasteurisation carried out?— 
o® I'm? la i ge P lace in North Q«een Street. 

• Chairman. — T here is a pasteurisation plant 

milk Clty? ^ 6S ’ ^ owner is a very large dealer in 

8410. And are small retailers supplied by him?— 
ies, and some of the larger ones too. 

8411 The small shop-keepers, if they have an extra 
demand, can be supplied? — Yes. 
pfW= 2 'f Dr ' .^o^head.— H ave you observed any ill 
fla t°? the drinking of that milk by young chil- 
W I - d t° n °t think 1 watched it closely enough, 

? the information from friends who have watched 
it is that it is injurious if long persisted in. In fact it 
is my own opinion too, because pasteurisation makes 
it not so easily digestible. 

you also know that it injures some of the 
1 ° f ? he milk? - Yes , and I know it is 
i, oni .f°< g v, F 60pIe , t0 use this milk. I was told that 
n of , th ® larger hospitals they had a pasteurising 
‘ he ™ patients 

mittirur Are A h - ere ? n / instructions issued in regard to 
fnffirel mt ° ^ milk to Sll PPlv the parts 

injured by the process of pasteurisation? — No. 

“X, Y " "f fruit or meat juice comets 

any defect m the milk? — Yes. 


Mr. M. Shiels, J.P., examined. 


• 8 i 16 -i Tile Chairman.— You are engaged, Mr. Shiels, 
m the dairy business in the Bangor district, I under- 
stand?— Yes, sir. I am deputed by the dairymen of 
Bangor and district to appear before you. I have been 
mterested in the milk supply of Belfast from the sixties. 

8417. With regard to milch cows, does your 
experience extend over a considerable number of years? 
— lies, for a long time. 

8418. Do you think that the milk-yielding qualities 
of Q t ; 1 ® co . ws , ha 7 e improved or decreased?— Decreased. 

8419. And it is not now possible to get the same 

y®. , mdk f mm cows as in the earlier periods with 
winch you are familiar?— Taking them on the average 
you could not. ° ’ 

8420. To what cause do you attribute that change?- 
Ike shorthorn bulls becamei too numerous. 


r °PP°f ed t0 Pedigree shorthorn bulls in 
t t T *° a certain extent. If we want 

wf mnJ l bett6 I “'Ik-yielding strain of milch 

“TrtiriLlaii" 08 ” 6 ' “ d d ° 

U, 8 ?' ^' e y° u familiar with the scheme introduced 
Ir y eland?-?e? m T n o t0 eStabli * h a “ilking breed in 
Council S ' ^ am a member of the Agricultural 

y0 ?u famili f with the scheme they have 
mtioduced for the production of a milking strain ?- 

8424. Do you approve of it?— Partly.’ 

h +L bat al ? enttions would you suggest?— To go 
back to the milking strain we had formerly. 
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8426. Where are they to be found? — For instance, 
hi the Kilmarnock Dairy School there are forty pure- 
bred cattle for the supply of the dairy school, and 
everything is done fair and square. They will not have 
any other cattle there only the Ayrshire. 

8427. Do you suggest the infusion of Ayrshire blood 
when crossing the Irish cow? — Yes, I would go back 
partly to the old Irish cow if' I could get her. 

8428. You would suggest the infusion of Ayrshire 
blood into the Irish milk-producing cow? — If I was 
going to try experiments on my own behalf I would 
do that, to see if I could work out the idea I have in 
my mind. 

8429. But surely you must know that a cross of that 
kind would not produce a valuable animal from the 
butcher’s point of view? — If the animal produced a 
lai'ge quantity of milk I would give away other points. 

8430. You disregard everything except the production 
of milk in the breeding of a dairy herd? — I would not 
disregard everything, but I would give away small 
points to gain greater ones. 

8431. What depreciation in value would you think 
would arise to the stock in the country by crossing 
with Ayrshire bulls as opposed to shorthorns and 
Aberdeen Angus and Herefords? — As an experiment I 
would try it, and if it did take, away from the size 
of the animal we would gain in the milk produced. 

8432. You are, dealing with the question, naturally 
enough, purely from the milk-producing point of view, 
but a Government Department is obliged to take a 
somewhat wider view in their experiments? — That is 
so. I would wish to strike a happy medium. 

8433. Regarding the character of the feeding of cows, 
in your own experience, are they more or less highly 
fed than they used to be when producing milk in such 
abundant quantities? — I have scarcely ever changed the 
style of feeding of my father before me. In the city 
distillery grains are used, which are supposed to give 
a good yield of milk. I like to have a good article in 
milk, and I vouch for the cleanliness of milk and 
inspection of dairies to carry that out. The great 
difficulty is the want of trained labour to carry out 
my ideas of cleanliness. 

8434. Do you use cakes as a food at all for milch 
cows? — Yes.' 

8435. And have you always used them as a food? — 
They were not known in my early days. 

8436. So that there has been some alteration in the 
character of the feeding supplied? — Yes. 

8437. And notwithstanding the higher quality of the 
feeding, your opinion is that the milk yield has depre- 
ciated? — Yes, in general. I had a cow milking 
thirty -two quarts a day, and the first eight quarts I 
could not offer to a customer, they were so poor. She 
was milked four times a day. 

8438. For what length would she yield that? — Two 
months; and she would milk something about eighteen 
quarts when I sold her as a stripper. 

8439. Do you keep milk records? — Not exactly. I 
keep an eye on the quantity each cow gives, but I do 
not keep accounts. 

8440. You do not keep registered records? — No. 

8441. Would you say that one-third of the milk of 
the cow you mentioned, if subjected to the. ordinary- 
test, would probably be certified as adulterated with 
water?— The analyst could tell, but it would be verv 
inferior milk. 

8442. And very inferior in butter fats? — Very little 
fat in it; but where cows yield weak milk, and you 
would have an average of ten or twelve cows and mix 
the milk, you will have no fear that you will not be 
able to give a customer four per cent, "of fats. 

8443. At all seasons of the year? — There might be a 
time when the turnip season 'is wrought out that you 
would not. 

8444. Have you noticed any difference between 
morning and evening milk?— The first of the morniid*' 
milk should be. thinner, and for that reason I would 
advise uniformity in the time of milking: but you 
cannot do that always. 

8445. Do you send any milk into Belfast?— Not at 
present; but my son has a very, large dairy and he is 
sending it in. 

8446. Constantly? — Yes. 


8447. Is there any difficulty in procuring hands , 
work the dairies as compared with your earlii 
experiences?— Yes As soon as they can get oth. 

employment they leave, and you often have to mi 
your own cows. It has been a burning question wi( 
me* . Dirty milk,- sore udders, and 99 per cent of tl 
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things that I consider' wrong in the milk business, are 
due to careless work in the byres. You will have to 
try to rear up a crop of boys to the dairy business 
from the ground up, and I was asking myself how 
that could be done. We are supporting boys in- the 
industrial schools, and I think that these boys from 
thirteen years of age should be drafted to farms in 
different districts. The Government should subsidise 
that farm, and these boys should be trained to the 
different branches of farm work. They should have 
six months’ experience in one department and six 
months in another, and so on. If these boys from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age were employed" in this 
way on the farm they would take an interest in cleanli- 
ness that you cannot get from a fellow of a coarser 
calibre. These boys’ education could be attended to in 
the evenings. 

8448. With regard to your own labour, how is it 
recruited? — We have to advertise and take what turns 
up. 

8449. Have you any opportunity of training a boy, 
the son of one of your workmen, in the occupation his 
father has followed? — Sometimes. 

8450. Have you any difficulty in inducing the boy to 
undertake these duties? — The boys look up as a rule 
to & higher standard of employment. It is the broken- 
down fellow hard up that will undertake what he calls 
the drudgery of dairy work, and he goes away after 
he earns a week’s wages. The dairyman- has to train 
one fellow and then another, and that is the reason 
why many milkmen retire from the business. 

8451. Is your experience the typical experience cf 
those engaged in the trade — are people living in some 
more remote rural districts subjected to the same 
inconvenience that you are? — It is becoming general, 
and in some of the remote districts I am told it is 
worse. Nearer the town there is an overplus of 
people. Our labourers have got comfortable homes, 
and are not so attentive as they were. 

8452. Do you think the introduction of the Labourers 
Acts, and the establishment of independent homes for 
the agricultural labourers, have been detrimental to 
the dairy industry? — More or less. These cottages 
cost about six per cent, on the outlay, and if the 
Government gave a steady single-man labourer £6 for 
the first year, and £10 for the second year, and. let the 
farmer he works for pay £2 10s., it would be better. 

8453. If we were establishing a new political creed 
in the country it would be interesting to take up your 
ideas, but I am afraid our Commission is not entrusted 
with any such work? — I hope your report will solve 
these difficulties. 

8454. With regard to disease in cattle, have you-ever 
had any losses through tuberculosis? — Not exactly 
through that. I believe there is rather too much alarm 
about that question. 

8455. You think it is exploited for more than it is 

worth? — Yes. I have seen a good cow killed and 

nothing wrong with her. 

8456. Are you a believer in the tuberculin test? — I 
want to know more about it before I give my sanction 
to it. 

8457. You are quite right not to -commit yourself to 
anything you do not understand. You never had any 
cattle slaughtered compulsorily during your experience 
of the dairy trade? — No. 

8458. With regard to the quality of the milk, do you 
think it has improved since the quantity diminished ? — 

The quality of the milk in Belfast in the sixties was 
very bad, and I tried to get it remedied, and did 
to a very great extent by a milk tester which I had, 
and which could detect water in the milk. After a 
time, the Corporation appointed an analyst, and he 
could detect anything in the shape of adulteration. 

My little instrument could only detect water when it 
was mixed with the milk. 

8459. So you have been studying the. question of 
adulteration for a very long period? — Yes. It was one 
of my father’s points— never let milk and Water meet 
if you want to sell honest milk. At present cheap milk 
is going into the city. 

8460. Does the price differ very much in your 

experience? — In the sixties, it was fourpence a quart 
in the winter and threepence in the summer, but when 
you. come to look at the quality of the milk 

846.1. Do you say that the quality has improved? — 

Yes, it has. improved under my own supervision. I 
was supplying sixteen police barracks with milk when 
extra supplies were wanted; I had to buy watery milk, 
and I tried to detect it. 

2 L 
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8462. Have you considered the question of licensing? 
—Yes. 

8463. Would you be in favour of it? — They should 
be licensed; even the man sending in milk sixty miles 
away should be checked in some way. 

8464. You think it reasonable that the local 
authority should have power to go into the outside 
district from which they receive their supply, in order 
to examine the conditions under which the milk is 
produced? — Most decidedly. If a man is from sixty 
miles away we can have no supervision over him at 
all, and if there is a prosecution against the man 
retailing his milk in the city • the producer is not 
touched at all. We have also these “ cuckoo ” men 
coming into the city in the summer and injuring the 
permanent dairyman , who has to work at a loss during 
the winter. 

■ 8465. With regard to the floors of byres which you 
mention in your summary of evidence? — I am very fond 
of a nice byre, but I have condemned the concrete under 
the cows’ knees, as I have come to the conclusion that it 
is unsuitable. One cow might stand it, but the knees 
of the great majority of the cows would be affected by 
the concrete. When she tries to rise she is crippled, 
and next day she is worse, and she may fall on her 
breast owing to the swollen knees, and by-and-bye you 
have to pull her out and put her in a loose box on 
straw. “ Housemaid’s knee ” is only a fool to this. 
I have submitted to the rule about concrete with great 
reluctance. 

8466. What would you suggest in lieu of the 
concrete. I take it that you are in favour of an 
impervious floor of some kind? — Yes, I go for the 
concrete about 18 inches up from the end of the 
stand, or not more than two feet: then after that, if 
I had a cow with tender knees, I would break up the 
concrete and bed it, and put chaff on the top to give 
the cows ease. 

8467. Would you think a wood floor would save the 
difficulty of “ housemaid’s knee ” in a cow? — I approve 
of that better than concrete. There is always a some- 
thing in wood that is softer and kindlier than concrete. 

8468. Have you anything in your mind that is really 
impervious — of course, you quite recognise the neces- 
sity for impervious floors in order to prevent the soft 
surface being impregnated with sewage matter? — Y'es, 
that is why I would have the 18 inches. 

8469. Do you think that is sufficient? — Yes, I think 
it is as a rule: there will not be anything wrong if you 
do that. 

8470. Have you any reason to complain of the con- 
ditions laid down in the Dairies and Cowsheds Order, 
or the inspection carried out by the local authorities? — 
Not with the local authorities; but there is a thing I 
would like to refer to — the evidence given by Dr. Bailie 
as to the poor quality of the milk in the poorer districts. 
That milk may be. bought in a small shop, and by 
the time the bulk of the milk is nearly sold you have the 
entire fat gone, and nothing left for the poor customer 
who comes in for the remainder of the milk; and 
what is the character of the shop-keeper? He has to 
live, too. But is he able to live? If he is not able 
to live he might think, perhaps, it is well to add a 
little water to the milk, and the poor customer may 
suffer. Careless milking, and leaving milk in the cow’s 
udder, and want of cleaning the udders, are the 
greatest grievances I know in the dairy trade, par- 
ticularly the leaving of milk in the cow’s udder, which 
causes milk to become bad and corrupt. 

8471. Dr. Moorhead. — You spoke of crossing with 
a view of improving the milking strain? — Yes. I sav 
the shorthorn is reared for beef, and we have lost in 
the milk. 

8472. Do you think the Ayrshire bull with an Irish 
cow would' produce a milking strain pure and simple? — 
I am not an authority, but I say that I would be 
inclined to try them myself. 

8473. You spoke of a happy medium — have you any 
breed as a happy medium yourself? — No, but I think 
that there is something wrong, and we should try to 
make it right. 

8474. Is the quality of the milk affected by the 
feeding? — Yes, mangolds will make light milk. 

8475. Have you ever tried beet? — No. 

8476. The Chairman.— Do you think that mangolds 
will give a worse flavour to milk than turnips? — Yes. 
and in the churning. 

8477. It does not give the disagreeable flavour to 
milk that turnips will? — It is not disagreeable in a 
■sense, but it will make one ask what is. wrong. 


8478. Dr. Moorhead. — Do, you have any female 
labour among your milkers? — No. At large dairies 
we may get assistance from workers' wives or servants. 

8479. Your milking is done mostly by men? — Prin- 
cipally. 

8480. What are these men paid? — T10 for the half- 
year, and bed and board for a good man. 

8481. Mr. Wilson.— What do you pay when the 
man lives in a Union cottage? — He will get 18/- a 
week if he is a really good man, and a good, clean 
feeder, who will do your work without requiring you 
to stand over him. 

8482. Dr. Moorhead. — Can you get men at 18/--? — 
Yes, and £1, and some men pay results after that. 

8483. You spoke of recruiting the labour from the 
industrial schools? — Yes. 

8484. Are you aware that in many of these industrial 
schools agriculture is taught? — Yes. 

8485. And that the boys have to milk? — I know that. 
I am quite conversant with our Local industrial school. 
I never found a boy coming out that was anything but 
a spoiled boy, and my reason for saying that is that 
they stay in the schools too long. When they are 
thirteen years of age, if they had to go out and work 
on the farm they would learn to be very useful before 
they were sixteen, and if they would like to follow up 
the business, I would give the farmer the privilege of 
binding them as apprentices from sixteen years to 
twenty years of .age, and make them come out 
thoroughly competent dairymen or ploughmen, as the 
case may be. If you had a crop of these boys in the 
country things would be improved very much. 

8486. Mr. Wilson. — I take it that you are of opinion 
that the beef trade has affected the dairy industry? — 
The beef business was the main point, and then the 
dairy business suffered. How is it that the dairy 
business has got down so low within the last five years, 
when we were endeavouring to increase dairying, keep 
the money at home, and keep the foreigner out of the 
market. The whole thing seems to have gone the 
wrong way, but we hope that it will go right. I say 
the dairy business is the one that we should develop 
in this country. You want good milk, and plenty of 
it, to make the dairy business pay. 

8487. We have had a good deal of evidence before 
us that the tendency is, in the neighbourhood of 
cities, to buy cows, milk them dry, and kill them?— 
Yes. 

8488. Would you consider, from the point of view of 
the dairy industry of the country, that this is a distinct 
evil? — The dairyman considers that if he keeps his 
cow a second year she will not be so profitable, and 
if you breed from her her offspring will not be so 
healthy. A man in this city, who keeps one hundred 
cows, has a plan of buying them as big and as cheap 
as he can get them, and he never keeps them for a 
second year. 

8489. I am thinking of the matter from the point 
of view of improving the breed? — Of course, it is a 
pity to see a well-bred cow knocked on the head if 
she is a good milker; but the dairyman, as a rule, does 
not go in for deep breeding. It is more the gentleman 
farmer who does that. The dairyman wants a strong 
cow, that he can afterwards seil without losing on 
her. They are brought largely from the provinces. 

8490. It has been suggested to us by several 
witnesses, that it might be advisable to induce the 
dairyman who carries on a trade of this particular 
kind, to keep over the best of his cows, and to breed 
from them before having them slaughtered, and as a 
means towards that end it has been suggested to us 
that the Department should treat the cows in the same, 
kind of way as they do bulls — induce the dairyman 
to breed from the best of his stock? — I would be in 
favour of that, so far as giving him compensation for 
keeping her on. A man will not do that unless he is 
not losing by it. 

8491. With regard to the concrete floor, it is used 
practically throughout the city and country? — I believe 
so, but I would condemn it. 

8492. Would it be your opinion that all the cows in 
the neighbourhood have got “ housemaid’s knee ”?— - 
If you have five or six out of twenty, and put them 
aside for treatment, it is not an encouragement, and 
that law is made to be broken in the cause of humanity 
and cruelty to animals. I say that a man should be 
prosecuted who forced a person to injure and give pain 
to his own cows. I have seen many cows in the beef 
market with each knee as big as your two fists, 
scarcely able to walk for half a mile. There are a 
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number of cattle in that state. There are some cattle 
who might not be in that state; but one man may lie 
on a plank bed for a long time, and it would kill another 
man in a week. 

8493. You are of opinion that this Order has 
increased the number of cows suffering in this way? — 
It did with me. I am speaking for myself. 

8494. Mr. O’Brien. — You would 'be quite in favour 
of having the upper parts of the floors where the cows 
put their knees down of puddled clay? — It would be 
'more pliable than concrete. 

8495. That is what they naturally lie on out-of-doors. 
— Yes. 

8496. Something like the barn-floor in the country, 
with the puddle made hard?— Yes. 

3497. I think the Board of Works witness said that 
that would be quite a legal floor — to have the upper 
part under the knees of the cow made of puddled clay. 
If this is done you will not get big knees on the cows . 
—That is against our rules. . 

8498. I do not believe it is? — I do not know whether 

they have modified the rules or not. .... 

8499. The Chairman. — You are in the Bangor district 
and are a law unto yourself? — I am speaking of our 
rules all over. 

8500. Have you ever seen fibre mats used under the 

knees of cows?— I saw. a light bed of chaff put under 
the mats. _ 

8501. I have, seen the mats used without chart. 1 
may tell you it was in a lunatic asylum ? — There must 
be. some wise men there. 

8502. Mr. O’Brien.— Y ou are a member of the 
Agricultural Council? — Yes. 

8503. I think you said you deplored the decrease in 
the dairy produce in the country? — Yes. Professor 
Gordon read a very instructive paper on the matter, 
showing that the dairy produce had gone down con- 
siderably. 

8504. And it was from these statistics that it was 
shown that the export of butter had decreased? — That 
is what Professor Gordon went on, and Mr. Russell 

8505. Professor Gordon gave evidence before us, and 
I asked him whether he had got evidence from the 
creameries which export half the butter of Ireland as 
to their produce — whether their produce had increased 
or decreased — and lie said he had not. Since then I 
have got the statistics from 223 co-operative creameries, 
and in 1905 the value of the sales was £1,189,989, and 
in 1910 it was £1,586,000, or an increase of £396,000 
in value between 1905 and 1910, so that I think that 
one can say that the milk production has not gone 
down, but that there is some other cause for it; and it 
was suggested that more milk was being given to the 
rearing of calves, and also that the standard of living 
was higher, and that more butter was being consumed 
in Ireland. So that I think that when one talks of the 
decrease in the milk supply and milking properties of 
the cows of Ireland one has to have some very definite 
figures, and I think there is rather a tendency for 
people to say that nothing is as good now as it was 
forty years ago. Unless people can produce figures to 
show that cows forty years ago milked more than they 
do now it is difficult to say whether they did or not. 
You are objecting to the shorthorn cross, as producing 
less milk, but I doubt very much whether you can 
get at figures of the milking powers of the cows of forty 
years ago. You, I suppose, have not kept- any record's 
of a number of years? — I do not keep daily records. I 
see what every cow is milking. Sometimes I milk new 
cows, and that prevents trouble. 
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8506. Would you find that you have no cows in your 
herd that produce as much milk as they did, say, thirty 
years ago? — Well, I will not say that. 

8507. Or is it that you find it more difficult to buy . 
them?— If you go in for a very high-class cpw you 
have a beefy strain. You give £25 for her, and she 
might not milk sixteen quarts a day. 

8508. And you are of opinion that the milk properties 
of a cow are more valuable than the beef qualities? — 

To the dairyman. T am speaking from the milk point 
of view. Professor Gordon, in his paper, gave us five 
reasons, and he referred to the inferior labour. 

8509. Bad milking? — Yes. 

8510. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You stated that it 
was your opinion that the milk supplied to Belfast 
is of a better quality than it was in your earlier years. 

Did you mean that the cows gave a richer milk, or 
that there is less adulteration? — I mean that there was 
not one man out of twenty in Belfast fifty years ago 
that gave pure milk, and that when the cows failed 
they added water. I sent circulars to the public and 
to my customers, and I opened the eyes of the 
Corporation to the state of things that was going on, 
and they appointed an Inspector. 

8511. Mr. O’Brien. — You believe, in fact, that the 
people of Belfast are getting more honest? — There has 
been many a dishonest milkman, made honest. 

8512. The Chairman. — So that the law has been to 
some degree helpful in improving morals? — Yes. In 
the circular I sent out I said — “ The adulteration of 
milk is one. of the worst frauds that can be committed 
in supplying food for public consumption. True, it 
does not actually administer poison: but it strikes at 
the root of a nation’s health by enfeebling the young, 
pinching the underfed, and stinting the sustenance 
allowed to the sick and aged. It is like committing 
murder by pin-pricks. Where aliment is measured out 
to each mouth as in innumerable public and private 
establishments, the daily subtraction of even a small 
proportion becomes at length a serious evil. It is 
starvation administered in small doses. A rich man’s 
child living at home may care little, about the quality 
of his milk; but to workmen’s children, and even to 
school-boys and school-girls, it becomes a matter of 
vital importance. For, to mention nothing else, the 
abstraction of cream, by diminishing one source of 
animal heat, if long continued with children mainly 
fed on milk, causes them to flag, pine away, and die. 

After long experience I have found out other abuses, 
viz... “ tipping ” or bribing cooks and others appointed 
to receive milk. This system is carried on for two 
reasons : some dairymen bribe to get inferior milk put 
in, and others bribe to get custom and undermine the 
party supplying the milk. This is often done by 
skimming off cream, . and afterwards showing the 
inferior quality of the remaining portion of the milk 
to matron or governor, or whoever is in charge." 

8513. Dr. Moorhead. — What price could milk be 
sold at to pay? — When milk is below fourpenee a quart 
it ceases to be profitable, unless the dairyman is 
fortunate in having very good milk-produeing cows. 

8514. It is your opinion that milk should be sold at 
Is. 4d. a gallon in order to pay? — It is not too much for 
it; and that only gives a man a living, enables him 
to pay honest wages, and live like a man who has a 
large sum of money invested. The dairyman is living 
a life of drudgery, and he is working long hours. 

85.15. The Chairman. — How many cows have you ' 
got? — Between young and old, fifty at present, between 
one place and another. 

Thank you very much for your evidence. 


Rev. John F. Shiels, p.i\, examined. 


8516. The Chairman. — You are Parish Priest of 
Saintfield, Father Shiels? — Yes. I would like to say 
a few words with regard to the quantity of milk that 
is to b.e had in the country districts. We find that in 
winter there is a great scarcity in some parts of the 
country. The small farmer keeps a cow in the summer, 
and she goes dry. Some labourers also have a few 
goats, and they also go dry,, and we find that these 
people have ho milk in some instances for' part of the 

8517. Aud milk is not procurable? — No, it i$ not 
procurable. That is the point. I notice that the 
people fail in appearance during the period that milk 
is not to be had. 


8518. You can see a perceptible change in their 
physique? — Yes. 

8519. And in their general appearance at the period 
at which no milk is available? — That is so, and I do 
not think the failure to procure milk is on account 
of the absolute scarcity of the milk. I think 
it is perhaps on account of want of a 
proper arrangement for distribution, and there 
should be some attempt made to encourage the 
distribution. My opinion is that some farmers do not 
wish to encourage the distribution of milk because it 
might be asked for nothing, or that there would not 
•be any recompense expected, and they would rather 
not have people coming about their places at all. There 
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might be some system devised to encourage farmers 
to distribute the milk. I do not think there is an 
absolute scarcity of milk in Co. Down. 

8320. Not in the actual possession of milk? — No. 

8521. But in the view that it is not procurable in 
small quantities by poor people at certain portions of 
the year? — Yes. 

8522. And in consequence they are not able to get 
a regular supply? — A great many of them are not. 
lou might adopt a system of premiums. There might 
be some districts— very few districts— in which milk 
is absolutely scarce. 

. 8523. But not in your experience? — I have seen it 
in a few districts, and in these districts 1 
would say that there should be some authority 
having power to subsidise a respectable small farmer 
who might be induced to buy or retain a newly-calved 
cow , and he should guarantee to supply so many 
families ; how to arrive at the quantity necessary would 
be a question for consideration. Perhaps if at the 
schools notices stating where it would be available, or 
if the information could be given through the Rural 
District Council, it could possibly be arranged to °ive 
a supply of milk — to distribute the milk. 

8524. Do you think the people are really too poor 
to purchase milk for their children, or is it failure to 
appreciate its value as a food that prevents them 
getting it? — I think that, on the whole, people do not 
appreciate the value of milk as a food, and I think that, 
taking them as a whole, they could have far more 
milk out of their resources than they actually have if 
they valued it properly, and did not use the money for 
other things that are more expensive and not so bene- 
ficial. 

S525. Have you any scheme in your mind whereby 
that knowledge can be disseminated? — I would suggest 
that some literary gentleman who had experience in 
this matter should write a pamphlet on the subject, 
and that the value of milk should be taught in the 
schools. 

8520. And at least get that knowledge into the minds 
of the rising generation? — Yes. 

8527. Some effort should be made to cope with the 
difficulty and meet the necessity? — Yes. I cannot just 
go into the very minute statistics; but I would say, 
roughly speaking, that milk is as cheap as other foods, 
and I would say cheaper having regard to its value. 

I think that it is too cheap for profitable production. 

8528. The milk trade is a very exacting occupation, 

and a man must attend regularly to it, early and late, 
and it is a seven-day-iu-the-week job?— Yes. My 

experience is that during the last ten years there has 
been a great improvement in the milk production, so 
far as I can observe. I think there is a great improve- 
ment in regard to cleanliness and in the health of the 
cattle, and a greater regard for the laws of hygiene. 

8529. In haying milk produced under healthy and 
hygienic conditions? — I think so. Developing that 
idea, I do not think there is a necessity for anythin" 
more at the present time.. 

8580. You do not think there is a need for anv 
extension of Orders at present existing dealing with 
the milk trade? — No. 

8531. You are rather in favour of a scheme which 
would facilitate distribution and render it available at 
all seasons of the year?— Yes, and increase it. I am 
not what you would call an expert in the bacterio- 
logical view of this matter, but my opinion is, that 
we have not got definite conclusions to enable us to 
deduce any proper standard. The evidence seems so 
contradictory at the present time we cannot base legis- 
lation on it. 

8532. You do not think it would be wise to dogma- 
tise on the results that have been achieved so fin? 

No. I think the old axiom that “ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness ” is as far as we can go. I have read 
the evidence ot certain gentlemen given here, which 
stated that the only standard of cleanliness should be 
the bacteriological. I think that is absolutely impossible 
unless you had a veterinary surgeon at fTvery milk can 
and it would be impossible to have milk into the citv 
in time for breakfast if the bacteriologist must test 
each milk can or milk supply. 

8533. Have you considered any scheme wherebv it 
would be possible to ensure the distribution of milk— 


what would you think of a scheme that would empower 
the District Council to guarantee to a certain farmer 
in the district an output for a certain quantity 
of milk at a fixed price, which would be paid him bv 
the District Council, provided he distributed over a 
large area prescribed by them? — A rural area? 

8584. Yes; half of tlie cost to be borne by the pur- 
chaser and the other half to be provided either by a 
subsidy from the State or some other means. — Well I 
think until a clear ease was made out for the neces- 
sity 1 would not be in favour of it, and the making 
out of that case might involve a. good deal of doubtful 
manipulation. By doubtful manipulation I refer to the 
chance of certain farmers of influence to have cases of 
necessity worked up in order to obtain contracts. 
Whereas in the small-man scheme there would bo less 
influence, and the necessity for each contractor would 
be more easily shown. There would be less room for 
favour in the sense of helping to make a man rich 
out of the contracting. . Of course, where, for instance, 
a clergyman, no matter of what denomination, would 
write a letter expressing the necessity, then 1 would 
say it would be the duty of whatever Authority you 
set up to take action. 

8535. It could not be done in an isolated case. It 
could only be done to deal with a general necessity, 
because its expense would be too great to warrant its 
being taken up in small districts or in a limited way?— 
I would object to it then if a contractor is to bo set 
up in every rural area. 

8536. Do you think it would be demoralising? — Yes, 
and also that it would lead to a great many difficulties 
and a great un.ny objections. With regard to the 
person selected for tile distribution there would be a 
great deal of criticism, and I do not think the scheme 
would be as workable as the small-man scheme in 
County Down 

8537. Tenders would be invited to supply milk at a 
faxed price to be determined by the District Council, just 
as they receive tenders for the supply of other articles 
for the administration with which they are entrusted? 
-Would you entrust a farmer with the distribution? 

So38. Certainly. The farmer would be obliged to 
distribute over a given area, and the object of that 
would be to obviate the hardship and inconvenience 
caused to people walking on a wet day a mile or two 
miles for the purpose of procuring a quart of milk.— 
And you would have a certain fixed standard of the 
quality of the milk? 

8539. Yes. — I do not think I could have any objec- 
tion to that, but I do not approve of it as the. best 
scheme in most districts. 

^ 8540. Do you think there is a general necessity in 
the district in which you have experience demanding 
the establishment of such a scheme? What I want to 
get from you is — is the evil that exists of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant this expense being placed on the 
public funds? — I do not think that the expense of your 
general scheme is, but I think a modified scheme 'that 
I would propose would be suitable. 

8541. I would be glad if you would develop your 
scheme? — Take the County Council, or whatever body 
woujd be in authority. 

8542. Take the smaller body— the District Council? 

—Yes. If there, is a necessity let them advertise for 
somebody who would be willing to supply; let them 
select whoever they think is best, and give a premium 
to a man with a couple of cows to assist him to buy his 
cows. ’’ 

8543. A premium?— Grant him, say, .£3 per head if 
he keeps two cows. Grant him £3 to help to buy 
these cows, and let him pay the rest of the mouev 
himself if lie would guarantee to distribute the milk in 
certain centres. I do not think that would involve very 
much difficulty. The money for premium could be 
retained till end of season as a guarantee of fulfilment 
of contract. 


----- very largely in the hands of that 

individual. He might choose to evade his responsi- 
bility and he might distribute the milk in a way that 
would not be advantageous to the general good?—l 
J^'2* W0U ^ hold in the other case as well. 

,, no f hold in the other ease, because 

the District Council would be the master of the person 
who undertakes to do a certain thing by contract, and 
it he tails, they refuse to pay him?— I would bind 
down the. small man also. 

8546 Your scheme would need a great deal of super- 
vision by the officers of the Council?— I think the 
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ordinary officer who looks after the milk, the veterinary 
surgeon, who looks after the district, would be quite 
sufficient. 

8547. It would lead to a multiplication of the number 
of people who would be engaged in carrying out the 
work. If, on the contrary, you were dealing with a 
large purveyor of milk, the difficulty of inspection 
and the cost of inspection would be bonsiderably 
reduced, and if complaints arose as to his failure to 
distribute milk in a certain area they could be reported 
to the relieving officer of the district, who would at 
once report the matter to the Council? — I cannot agree 
that there would be more difficulty in one case than 
in the other, all things considered. For example, 
failure to distribute over the large area. 

8548. It is a matter of opinion? — Yes. The first 
thing I would consider is the proof of necessity, and 
then the working out of the scheme. As to the 
necessity, I would take the opinion of the medical 
officer of the district, and the relieving officer, and the 
District Councillors. When the scheme would be 
initiated, I would of course, pay attention to letters 
of clergymen regarding cases of necessity. If the 
necessity were established something should be done. 

8549. You think some scheme of distribution should 
be undertaken, and you have conceived the. idea your- 
self that a premium given to small people to keep 
cows would be the most economic? — Yes, because the 
distribution from a large centre would cost a lot. 

8550. There is another difficulty with regard to your 
scheme — the owner of a very limited number of cows 
must of necessity have a varying supply of milk. The 
small man might be deprived of a supply of milk in 
the winter season when the necessity for the supply 
is most urgent, whereas the owner of a large number 
of cows could so arrange, if he had a guaranteed 
■output for a certain quantity, to produce that quantity? 
—I must admit that, but'’ I presume that the small 
owner is preparing himself for this necessity at the 
very time that the necessity arises. He would buy 
his cow, say, in November, and she would be in fuil 
milk, and would continue milking up to March. This 
would give a very fair guarantee of supply. 

8551. Have you ever learned that invalids or others 
unable to look after themselves were unable to 
get milk, owing to scarcity or difficulty in 
procuring it? — I do not know of any, ease where 
absolutely they could not get it, but I have known great 
-difficulty being experienced. Of course, people are 
charitable where there is a case of real sickness, and 
they make sacrifices of their own supply. But com- 
mercially there is a great scarcity on some occasions. 

8552. Dr. Moorhead.— What is the price of milk in 
your district? — Threepence a quart. 

8553. All the year round? — Practically all the year 
round. It might be a little cheaper in summer, but 
very little. 

8554. Have you many Union cottages? There is a 

good number. I cannot tell you the number definitely. 

8555. How are they supplied with milk— do they get 
it from the farmers? — Some have goats, some have 
cows, others get it from the farmers. 

8556. The goats of Co. Down, are they of the ordinary 
breed?— Yes. 


a continuous supply of milk? 


8557. They do not yield e 
— I do not think so. 

8558. But they are helpful? — Yes. 

8559. There is no downright want of milk?— No, but 
in some districts there is a great deal of inconvenience 
in regard to procuring it. 

8560. That would be places where people are living 

a long distance from the milk?— In some cases the 
farmer d 0158 nofc want people to be comin« who rnmht 
not pay. ” 

8561. Is the Dairies and Cowsheds Order enforced 
in your district?— I am not an expert in regard to 
that. It seems to be. 

nr 8 ?)?!' yo , u s P eakin g Of Saintfield 

M * district? My district includes Lisburn 
and Newtownards. 

(ST-S” 1 ***” 1 "» *»• -** «■*.• «• 

S5(>4. So that your evidence represents more than 
.tout parish?-— -Yes. It represents Saintfield, and 

includes a number of civil parishes. 

8565. It has been suggested that in certain districts 
the farmer might deliver milk at the school buildings 
i the M luldreU m '? ht . take it; tome. Would that § be 
practicable in your district?— So far as centralising the 
Huppb' is concerned it would be all right, but how 
would you work the scheme? 
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•8566. The Chairman. — What about Saturday and 
Sunday, when the children would not bo at the 
schools? — It is a very good idea for centralising, i.e., 
for bringing the milk within reach of a great number 
who would not otherwise get it. I could not allow 
the school buildings to be used for, the purpose, but 
the distributor might meet the children outside the 
school. 

8567. Mr. Wilson. — I suppose you include the town 
of Saintfield as one of the places where soarcity exists? 

—In the town of Saintfield milk is fairly scarce during 
the winter. 

8568. Why I ask about the town is because we have 
definite evidence of a scheme whereby farmers send 
milk to a depot in small towns, and the people come 
to the depot to take their supply, at a price which 
leaves a profit to work the scheme? — That would not 
apply to Saintfield. It would not be necessary. The 
difficulty would be more in the country. 

8569. So that in your district it is a question that 
affects the countryman? — Yes. I am speaking of a 
large area of County Down, from Ballinahinch to 
Downpatrick, and here and there in rural districts 
near Saintfield. 

8570. In the event of an improved variety of goat 
being brought into the country, producing double or 
treble the quantity of milk that the Irish goat gives, 
and milking during the winter months, would that go 
some distance towards settling this, question? — I can- 
not say that. It is a question I do not wish to touch 
on. It might possibly. 

8571. Mr. O’Brien. — Talking of your scheme, you 
would give premiums to small farmers to help them 
to buy cows? — Yes. 

8572. Do you not think that the whole principle of 
giving premiums to people is a little dangerous, and 
absolutely demoralising? — I do not think so. It is a 
system that was adopted when we were at school, and 
it runs through life. It is an encouragement. 

8573. You think it would enable these farmers to buy 
cows which will eventually pay? — Yes. 

8574. It is not a charity? — No. 

8575. Do you not think it would be better if the 
money for these cows were borrowed from a 
co-operative credit bank, or something of that sort, 
so that the man is more responsible than if he were 
given a premium with no penalties attached, supposing 
his cow died? — I do not think so. You would not get 
him to undertake the responsibility ; you must 
encourage him to do it. I would not give the premium 
till March or April, when the contract would be fulfilled, 
and only if properly fulfilled. There would be a penalty 
in a certain sense. 

8576. Are you a school manager? — Yes. 

8577. Would you be in favour of allowing milk, sav, 
half-a-pint of milk, to be distributed amongst all 
the children at mid-day when they get out for half -an - 
hour? — You will have to develop 'the question a little 
more. Do you mean free distribution? 

8578. No. I was talking to you as a manager of a 
school, as to whether you would allow . milk to be 
brought to the school during the luncheon half-hour ?— 

I would not allow the school to be used as a depot. 

8579. The milk would be brought during the luncheon 
half-hour for the use of the children?— I think it would 
be a very good idea. 

8580. In my part of the country down South, children 
walk a mile, and sometimes a mile and a half, to 
school, and the labourers’ children bring, perhaps, a 
piece of bread: they have no sort of drink, and no 
place where they could purchase any milk: and they 
have lessons from the morning until 12 o’clock, and 
then there is half-an-liour for luncheon, and they have 
to go back to school and study till 3.30, and they 
have to do that with practically no food?— We have 
improved on that, I think. The school children in 
my parish bring a fairly substantial lunch, I think: 
but the milk would be all right. , The question is where 
is it to be got. 

8581. We went into that question, and we came to 
the conclusion that it was important that the children 
should get once during the day half-a-pint of milk. 

We went into the particulars of the thing, and we 
found that we could sell milk to them, giving them 
half-a-pint a day, for twopence for the five da vs of 
the week that they were at school. But it was found 
we should have to supplement the amount by a small 
sum. Every labourer or small farmer should con- 
tribute twopence per head per week for the milk for 
his children, and we found that those farmers or 
labourers who had not children of their own were 
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willing to contribute, through the National .Health 
Association or some other body, a small sum, to pay 
the difference. Our difficulty, however, was that the 
school manager refused to allow it to be. done at the 
school. He said that it would interfere with the 
leisure of the teachers, and also it would upset the 
arrangements of the school. Would you object to it 
yourself? — I could not object to it from that point of 
view. Would the teacher give the milk out? 

8582. The milk was to be brought down by whoever 
was selling it — the supplier had to take it down to the 
school at luncheon time, or the milk might be taken 
from the creamery, and the children should have their 
own mugs at the school for the milk? — And the milk 
was distributed at the school porch? 

8583. Yes? — I do not think I could object. There 
might be some other difficulty, however, especially in 
large schools. 

8584. There might be some trouble about the washing 
up of the mugs? — I would not object myself to that; 
to make the children wash up the mugs would be a 
useful thing. I would like to speak with regard to the 
milk coming into the city. I think that at the railway 


stations there should bo special depots, kept specially 
clean, to facilitate the transit into the city, and I think 
also, even that there might be a possibility of 
arranging a means of cleansing the vessels at the 
depots. 

. 8585. The Chairman. — -There is a large trade sending 
in milk from your district into Belfast? — Yes. There 
would be more from the previous parish I was in. 
There should be special accommodation at the stations, 
such as a special shed and hot water. I also wish to 
say that I do think that, in my opinion, we can go too 
far in regard to regulations for the management of the 
milk traffic. If you imagine every cow-byre a 
laboratory and every milk-server to be an analyst and 
expert, you can go in for a. good many things, but if 
we wish tp run the milk on a commercial basis we 
must g° mostly on the standard of cleanliness I quoted 
above, i.e., the sentimental, not the bacteriological 
standard. 

8586. You could not move in advance of the times?— 
No. I think we would be moving in advance of the 
times if we went any further than that, and adopted 
the bacteriological standard. 


Reverend W. 

8587. The Chairman. — You are a Presbyterian clergy- 
man resident at Newtownards? — Yes. 

8588. And you are vice-chairman of the North Down 
Agricultural Society ? — Y es, 

8589. And you have been interested in the breeding 
of cattle up to a certain period? — Yes. 

8590. You have formed an opinion, I take it, with 
regard to the lines on which cattle have been bred at 
the present time? — Yes. 

8591. Do you think the present scheme is conducive 
to the promotion of a good milking stock? — I don’t 
think that it is. I will tell you what I have heard 
from the farmers in my district. There are about a 
hundred farmers in my congregation, and I know that 
every year they are more and more disinclined to breed 
from shorthorn bulls at the present time. 

8592. Is it because they believe they are conducive 
to the production of stock that is diminishing the milk 
supply? — Exactly. The first cross, I have heard again 
and again, of the ordinary prize-winning shorthorn bull 
of the present time produces a distinct diminution in 
the milk yield, and the second cross is often more 
remarkable in this respect. 

8593. Have you heard any suggestion as to what 
cross -would be likely to produce better results from this 
point of view? — Well, I don’t know. The main 
suggestion I have heard is that the idea should be 
carried through of breeding milk-producing shorthorns. 

I suppose several men would be of this opinion, that 
the best animal is the shorthorn, if you can get the 
cow to milk, but on the lines on which bulls are 
selected for premiums there is never any consideration 
as to whether there is milk in the strain. Very possibly 
when the seller of a year old bull says that- the dam 
is a good milker, he means by that she is the least 
bad milker in a bad milking strain. 

8594. Would you think it desirable that records 
should be kept in the shorthorn pure-bred herds, and 
that when a bull is offered for sale it should be made 
a condition that the i>erson offering the beast for sale 
would state what the milk record of its dam had been? 

• — Most certainly. 

8595. That would be a beginning, although it would 
not be quite an ideal scheme, because you would like 
to see the record of the dam of the bull? — Yes. 

8596. That would seem to be the first direct step? — 
Yes, I would agree with that. I have far more faith 
in going back into the records for two or three 
generations than taking the sire or dam; and I think 
the old breeders were inclined to go back many genera- 
tions. 

8597. We can hardly do that at the moment?— I 
know. 

8598. We have to make a beginning? — Yes. 

8599. And the usual inducement offered, is that the 
sire was a prize-winner in England, and that the dam 
was also a prize-winner?— ^Yes. 

8600. Without any reference whatever to the milk- 
producing qualities of a strain?— That is true. 

8601. I am rather inclined to think that the tendency 
in the production of shorthorns in recent years has 
been for the conformation of the animals, without any 
regard to its dairying properties?— That is perfectly 
true in the North of Ireland; There is a type of 
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shorthorn that you know at- once has no milk in the 
strain. 

8602. And if you yourself were buying a beast for 
the production of milk you would not invest in one 
of that particular strain or type? — Most certainly not. 

8603. It is only right to remember that those who 
are administering public funds for the benefit of the 
entire country are obliged to look on this question 
from a wider purview than the Commission or your- 
self? — That is admitted. 

8604. Would you be in favour of the suggestion made 
by a previous witness to introduce an Ayrshire bull to 
cross with Irish cows? — To an extent, but- not 
altogether. I am afraid our farmers generally want a 
large-sized animal,- and you would not get that from 
the Ayrshire cross. 

8605. Nor would you be likely to have an . animal 

carrying flesh? — No. I find there are some dairy 

farmers in my neighbourhood who would rather have 
a moderate sized cow that would give them a great deal 
of milk than a larger cow that would give a smaller 
supply. 

8606. I have in my mind at the moment the animal 
produced by. that cross. I take- it that a number of 
your dairy farmers keep their cows as long as they 
keep healthy? — Not those who provide milk for the 
city, but the other farmers who produce butter would 
come under your description. I am only seven miles 
from the city of Belfast, and the larger farmers arc all 
dairy farmers, sending their milk half-way . to Belfast., 
where it is met by the carts of the dealers from the 
city, and these dairy farmers never breed a calf from 
their cows. 

8607. You do not think that is an economic way to 
utilise the cow? — No. There is a townland within three- 
quarters of a mile of my house, and in that townland 
there are four or five dairy farmers. They bring into 
that one townland about two hundred cows every year, 
the best they can get- in the market of Belfast; they milk 
them for about nine months, and there would not be 
five of them kept to produce a calf again. If they were 
old cows I would not object so much , but they are cows 
in their prime, from four to seven years of age. You 
accordingly lose the possibility of getting good milking 
heifer calves from that whole stock of cattle. That 
goes on for every nine months in the year, and the 
dairy farmers tell me it is more profitable to sell them 
half or nearly fat than to keep them on for the months 
in which their milk would not be available, and I 
would suggest that that is one of the great causes of 
the deterioration of our milch cattle. These dairy 
farmers tell me that they cannot get to-day the cows 
that they got fifteen or twenty years ago. 

8608. The stock has deteriorated? — Yes, even remark- 
ably in the last ten years and much more remarkably 
still within the. last twenty-five or thirty years, and 
they attribute that to two causes — partly, but only 
to a small extent, that there' was a good deal of export 
of dairy cows to England and Scotland, where larger 
prices could be obtained ; but they attributed it chiefly 
to this, because these dairy cows arc lost as far as repro- 
ducing dairy cows again by their calves is concerned ; 
and I would like to suggest that the best thing that could 
be done would be to devise some scheme by which every 
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dairy farmer would be induced, or even compelled, to 
select out of bis stock, say, one-third or one-fourth of 
the, best milk-producing animals he has, and that you 
should purchase for a neighbourhood like that I 
mentioned to you a bull of a milking strain. I would 
provide a bull for that neighbourhood, preferably the 
Red Lincoln, and I would give each dairy farmer as 
much as would compensate him for the loss of three 
months’ milk when the cow would not be so profitable, 
It would not take a large sum, ns he would not need 
to feed his cow so heavily; she would always be giving 
a little milk; the cost of feeding would be less, and 
he would have a calf, and the calves in our neighbour- 
hood are worth about £2, and they would be worth 
a good deal more if properly bred; and I don’t see that 
this Commission could do a greater service than in 
some way or other providing that these cows are not 
to be slaughtered off in this way, and not leaving any 
produce in the shape of calves. 

8609. There is no doubt about the immense wastage 
going on by the slaughter of animals at the period of 
their lives when they are most profitable from the 
dairyman's point of view. With regard to the Red 
Lincoln breed, of which you spoke, we had evidence 
at the Dublin Sittings that their reputation is largely 
dde to a particular herd, in which records are being 
kept for a number of years?-— I know the herd well. 

8610. And which were weeded out, with the result 

that- they have bred very deep milkers, and now they 
have arrived at a standard which is considerably in 
advance of the average of that district. The applica- 
tion of that system seems to be one that would be 
likely to improve the milk of all breeds of dairy cattle, 
and would you think it possible to devise a scheme 
based on these lines, breeding only from cattle that 
reach a certain standard of milk production and from 
bulls of a milking strain? — Certainly. By selection 

you can increase any quality in any live animal, and 
you can bring in any characteristics you want. That 
is proved in the poultry world. I think that in the 
case of the bull calves', except the dam was a very 
remarkable cow, I would not be very much in favour 
of keeping them. 

8611. You would not be in favour of establishing a 
breed of bulls with these characteristics?— I would not 
like the first cross , so well, but would rather wait for 
further breeding. 

8612. That- would postpone the results for a time? — 
Yes. With regard to the heifer calves, I should say 
that these calves should be registered, and that being 
registered they would be more valuable, and, if 
necessary, you could subsidise to a small extent the 
production of these calves. That would be the most 
important requirement in this country at the present 
time. 

8618. With regard to the distribution of milk in your 
district, I take it that there is plenty produced in it; 
but are the poorer classes able to secure a supply 
continually? — Yes, we have quite a number of people 
who keep a small number of cows, and we have one 
dairy in the town with thirty or forty cows. 

8614. So that you don’t think any difficulty exists 
about- poor people being able to secure a supply of 
milk? — I don't think there is any difficulty. These 
keepers of three or four cows are very common. 

8615. But the ordinary dairy farmer does not care 
to sell milk retail at home? — He does not do it in 
the neighbourhood between me and the city of Belfast: 
he sends it all to Belfast. 

8616. Does that lead to any difficulty in the supply 
of the district where all the milk is sent away? — Not 
the smallest. 

8617. There is still a sufficient quantity left? — Yes, 
one of these dairies in the place has considerably over 
one hundred cows.' 

8618. Do you consider it helpful to the scheme we 
were contemplating, and to the scheme that was under- 
taken a couple of years ago by the Department, for 
the establishment of an improved milking breed, to 
have prizes offered ait the shows for bulls or cows that 
have been selected, independent of their pedigree or 
breeding? — I should say it would be if you get them 
of . sufficient size and quality, otherwise I would not 
take an inferior animal. 

8619. All these cows in the Department scheme have 
reached a certain standard of perfection; they have all 
been inspected before registration; and don’t you think 
it would be helpful if a competition were established, and 
fairly substantial prizes offered at local shows, in order 
to direct attention to the fact that such a scheme 
was in actual operation? — Certainly it would be most 
advantageous. 
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8620. Would you advocate giving even more sub- 
stantial prizes in the first instance to animals of that 
class, in order to subsidise indirectly the people in 
keeping them and trying to secure them? — I would 
consider that most advantageous also. 

8621. Have you any experience as to whether or not 
the milk-producing quality of the cow has deteriorated 
or improved — the feeling amongst your parishioners 
would be rather that it is on the down grade? — That 
the whole quality of the cow is on the down grade ; 
they cannot get the same class of cow as they did even 
ten years ago. 

8622. Now, with regard to hands required for 
attending to these dairies, have you heard any com- 
plaint as to difficulty in securing suitable people to 
engage in this occupation? — Not more difficult in 
securing them than in securing agricultural labourers 
of any kind. 

8623. Of course, the young boys grow up with a 
knowledge of attending to cows and learning to milk, 
and grow into men who are engaged in that occupation ? 

. — Yes, and the wives of a great many of the labourers 
come at three or four o’clock in the morning, and come 
again in the afternoon when the second milking takes 
place. This supplements the income of the household. 

8624. And it helps them to provide comforts that 
would not otherwise be available for their families? — 

Yes. 

8625. You told us that the greater part of the milk 
was sent to Belfast by road rather than by rail? — Yes, 
from our immediate neighbourhood. 

8626. Do you think that sufficient care is exercised 
in order to secure the cleanliness of the milk in 
transit? — I think so. I have often seen them trans- 
ferring the large milk-cans, which are carefully pad- 
locked, from the milk-carts of the producer to those of 
the dealer in Belfast. 

8627. They don’t change the milk from one can to 
the other? — Not so far as I know. 

8628. Is there any other general aspect of the case, 

Mr. Wright, to which you would wish to direct the 
attention of the Commission? — I don’t think that there 
is any other aspect of the case that touches the 
neighbourhood in which I live. I have been a kind 
of spoiled farmer myself, and have always taken a 
practical interest in the question of farming, and I 
have inherited that- taste, because my father was a 
breeder of cattle. 

8629. Your experience extends outside your own 
immediate locality. Have you heard of districts in 
which milk is not procurable for money? — No, I have 
not heard of such' districts. The only other thing I 
would like to mention is what one of our large dairy 
farmers said to me the other day, when I told him 
that I might be able to come to this Commission to 
which I had been invited, and he desired me, on behalf 
of the farmers generally in the neighbourhood, to ask 
you to do something in the matter of securing the 
purity of cattle foods for farmers generally. His idea 
is not that you should interfere in the sale of cattle 
food, but that it would be a great advantage if there 
could be greater security in the purity of the feeding. 

He mentioned to me what difference it made to buy 
the material and mix your own food, which would be 
superior to any of the foods on the market. 

8630. I am afraid that it would hardly come within 
our terms of reference. It is a collateral issue, but what 
I would suggest is, if your friend has any reason to 
doubt the feeding stuffs that are offered to him, that he 
would get into communication with the Department, 
and have them analysed, to see if what he is getting is 
really what it purports to be? — I told him that myself. 

He said, “ you know what the farmer is; he will not 
take the. trouble.” 

8631. He does the slavish part of the work himself; 
but there is another part of the work which is less 
laborious, in which he is less disposed to engage? — He 
would like the Government to see to this. 

8632. Dr. Mookhead. — Have you come to any con- 
clusion as to a utility breed of cattle — a breed that 
would be useful for milk and beef? — I have often 
thought of that subject. I suppose a cross between a 
pure shorthorn bull of a good milking strain and an 
Irish dairy cow would be the nearest approach. They 
call them half-bred cows, but they are not half-bred. 

8633. Is not that breed getting very scarce? — Yes. 

8634. They are exported as a matter of fact? — They 
are exported. I think that cross would be as near n"v 
possible. 

8635. Have you tried that? — No. I had a pure short- 
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horn cow that gave twenty -five quarts of milk a day, 
and milked within a few weeks of her calving again. 
I had three daughters of that cow and two grand- 
daughters. The' first daughter was a fair milker. The 
second daughter was also a fair milker. 

8636. Mr. O'Brien. — By what sort of bull? — I had 
to take whatever pedigree, bull I could get. 1 bred 
"Lord Scrabo.” I also bred “ Silver Thorn,” which 
was sold for 800 guineas, from the same cow. The 
third calf was bred from “ Midas,” a famous bull of 
Lord Lovat’s. That was a beautiful cow, smaller in 
size- than the dam, but which could not feed her own 
calf. I had two grand -daughters of the same cow that 
was such a fine milker, and I got rid of them, because 
I could not get as much milk as would supply my 
household. 

8637. The Chairman.— The law of heredity was not 
clearly borne out in that case? — No. It was, perhaps, 
exceptional, or through the bull. It was a very dis- 
appointing result. It might have been that the' bulls 
were not of a milking strain. 

8638. That rather demonstrated the necessity of 
having a milking strain on both sides?— That is exactly 
what I want to impress upon you. 

8639. Dr. Moorhead.— You always kept, this cow to 
a pure-bred shorthorn bull?— Yes, 'and I got up to 50 
guineas for her bull calves. She paid me remarkably 
well. 

8640. Is milk pretty general in your district? — Yes. 

8641. Have you any Union cottages in your district? 
— ies. 

8642. How are the occupiers off for milk? — I think 
very well. I never heard any complaint. 

8643. How do they get. their milk — do they get it 
from the farmers?— I think so, but the farmers are 
rather disinclined to supply milk now. 

8644. The labourers don’t keep a cow? — I have 
known only one or two. 

8645. Are there any goats in your district? — Very 
few. There is a district between where I live and 
Bangor, and there is a considerable number of goats 
there. 

8646. The ordinary Irish goat? — No, the goats of 
Lady Dunleath, who is a neighbour of mine. 

8647. These are very useful animals — the improved 
breed ? — Yes. 

8648. They milk all the year round?— I don’t know 
that. There are a good many' half-breeds. 

8649 They are mostly hornless? — Yes. 

8650. Mr. Wilson.— I would like to know if you 
can give us any idea of the difference in value from 
the dairyman’s point of view of the method which he 
now adopts of killing his cow, and the method which 
you recommend of giving him a little premium to 
encourage him to keep the cow on?— I put that 
question to a very’ intelligent dairy farmer, and I can 
give you his idea on the subject. His idea was that 
something should be given that would cover fairly the 
three months that he would have to keep this" cow 
when she was not paying herself. He would take the 
chance of having the cow making up the loss ; and my 
own idea would be to give 113. The dairy farmers are 
sufficiently alive to their interest, and if you get a dairy 
farmei who has forty cows, to keep over twenty of these 
cows he would have ten of them calving in one quarter 
of the year, and ten of them calving six months after- 
wards, so that he would not have the whole trouble 
of the loss of his milk at one time. The farmers say 
that it must mean getting more land or keeping less 
cows. They want what will bring the cows through. 

8651. The premium you suggest is £3 per cow? — Yes. 

8652. With regard 1o the milk record question, I 
think you said that the farmers in your district do not 
keep records?— They never weigh the milk. It is 
measured mostly by the quart. 


8658. They keep no record — the farmer could not 
say precisely what the cow would give?— No. He could 
give you an estimate that is fairly accurate. 

8654. Have you ever checked such estimates with 
places where the milk record is kept? — He would not 
tell you exactly, perhaps, how many quarts of milk the 
cow yielded. 

8655. The reason I ask you that question is that the 
experience of those who have kept records has been 
that the very cow that the ordinary farmer would 
select as the best milker was not the best milker? — That 
is strange. 

8656. That is the remarkable thing about the keeping 
of these records — that the cow giving a small but 
continuous supply of milk is more profitable to the 
farmer than the cow that gives a big supply for a short 
period? — A dairy farmer told me that he had one 
or two cows that gave an enormous yield of milk, but 
did not keep it up, but that they were nob so profitable 
as the cow that gave a smaller supply, but gave it 
longer. 

8657. Obviously one of the great difficulties in estab- 
lishing any general system of milk records in this 
country would be the fact- that the cows are killed 9 — 


8658. With regard to the pedigree shorthorn milk 
records, is not there this great difficulty to be over- 
come, that, the pedigree shorthorn breeders are in the 
habit of rearing their young calves upon the dam, 
and consequently there is no possibility of taking the 
milk record of that dam?— I think that the system of 
rearing on the dam spoils the milking quality, and my 
own impression with regard to shorthorns is that they 
are so far gone that it would be difficult to restore 
them. That is what I am very much afraid of, that 
you have bred shorthorns so much to be beef producers 
that it is almost impossible to restore the milking 
qualities of them at the present time. 

8659. The Chairman.— I s there any co-operative 
society of farmers in your district? — No'. 

8660. Did they ever try to start one? — No. 

^ asked that in view of your question about 
cattle feeding?— Yes. They would like that in the 
neighbourhood pure materials would be used. 

8662. Mr. O’Brien. — I suppose you consider that the 
farmer who wants to keep on his cow and breed from 
her, or whom you wanted to induce to do so, would 
not consider it a sufficient inducement that, he is 
breeding a stock of cattle with a pedigree for milking 
that would increase the value of his calves — both heifer 
and bull calves?— I am sure he would in the long run, 
but not in the meantime. 

8663. He would rather strive to get his .£3 ? — That 
is my own figure. 

8664. It seems to be a kind of spoon-feeding?— Yon 
will never get them to start unless you give them an 
inducement of that kind. 

8665. The Chairman. — You cannot expect him to be 
a philanthropist?— No. You might get an increased 
price for animals such as I have endeavoured to make 
out that you can produce by the Shorthorn or Red 
Lincolns, but that profit is too far off for the farmer. 

I induced some farmers in my neighbourhood to keep 
some pure shorthorns, and they have done remarkably 
well; but the great bulk of the farmers will simply 
breed cattle that will bring the ordinary market price. 


8666. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — When you spoke of 
the deterioration of the cattle, you spoke of the quantity 
of the milk, not the quality? — I think the farmers also 
believe that there is deterioration in quality. 

8667. Have the farmers an idea that the quality of 

the milk is not as good as it was? — I think they have 
that idea. J 

The Chairman.— Thank you, Mr. Wright. We are 
very much obliged to you for your interesting evidence. 


8668. The Chairman.— You are Medical Superin- 
tendent Officer of Health in Lurgan?— Yes, in the 
Lurgan district. 

8669. I shall not take you over the ground already 
traversed by your Veterinary Inspector and the Clerk 
of the Council with regard to the provisions made in 
your district for the carrying out of the Dairies and 
Milkshops Order. We are familiar with the arrange- 
ments, and it is not necessary to question you with 

egard to them. Would you. be in favour of licensing 
dairymen?— I would be in favour of licensing all pur? 
veyors of milk in the urban district. 

8670. Would you make it universal?— Onlv in the 
urban districts. It might be limited to large towns. 
Outside the urban districts I don’t think it would be 
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convenient to do s 


8671. The evidence that has been put before the 

Commission up to the present would seem to indicate 
that the dairies in the districts outside the urban 
areas are the dairies that need the most care and 
attention. It has been stated, in regard to the milk 
sent into Belfast from the outside districts, that, the 
samples show a far higher percentage of poor milk than 
in. the ease of milk produced within the city? — The 
granting of licences to ' purveyors in urban districts 
would , not interfere with the administration of the 
Dairies Order in the rural districts. , 

8672. I don’t suggest it would'; but if it would be 
a benefit in urban districts why would it not also be 
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a benefit in rural districts? — Take Lurgan, for instance, 
we have a very large number of dairymen both in the 
town and outside, and it would be a great advantage 
to us if we could come down upon some dairymen who 
were very unscrupulous as to the manner in which they 
kept their premises or supplied adulterated milk, and 
be able to stop them supplying the milk within the 
town ; but I don't think licences would be of the same 
value outside. 

8673. Of course, that is controversial. Do you think 
that the position occupied by the Medical Officer of 
Health in an urban district is entirely satisfactory? — I 
don't think it is. 

8674. What change would you suggest? — I think the 
present arrangement, by which the Medical Officer of 
Health is practically ousted from all interference in 
the management of the Dairies Order, is very 
undesirable. Under the new Order — the Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Order — that was recently issued by the 
Local Government Board, everything connected with 
the administration of the Order, as regards the cleanli- 
ness and purity of the milk, and freedom from 
contamination, was given over to the Veterinary 
Inspector. 

8675. You think that would be more properly and 
efficiently discharged by the Medical Officer of Health? 
—lies, and it was the condition that practically existed 
in Lurgan up to the new Order. 

8676. You think that does not conduce to the efficient 
administration of the Order or the accomplishment of 
the purposes for which the Order has been drafted? — 
I do, sir; and I think also that it would be much more 
satisfactory if the Medical Officer of Health had his 
proper status in the control or management of the 
Dairies Order, because the importance of a milk 
supply to a community is one of those things that 
requires the supervision of a Medical Officer of Health. 

8677. You have had some disagreeable experience in 
vegard to an outbreak of infectious, disease in your 
district? — Not exactly in my district, but in' an 
adjoining district. All the patients came to the Lurgan 
hospital. 

8678. You are familiar with the circumstances of 
that outbreak? — Yes, perfectly. 

S679. And you consider that the disease was directly 
traceable to the milk supply? — Yes, and originally to 
the employment of a carrier on the premises: but the 
really important factor in the dissemination of that 
outbreak was the fearful state, of the premises occupied 
by the. dairyman. The: water supply was very bad, 
and everything connected with surroundings lent- them- 
selves to an outbreak if there was a spark lit at all. 

8680. And they had the best of all predisposing 
factors in the presence of a disease carrier? — Yes. 

8681. Are you familiar with the Widal test? — Not 
except by reading about it. 

8682. What is your opinion of it: do vou think that 
it is satisfactory?— I think, in the first place, it would 
be almost impossible to apply it generally. The test 
gave positive results when there was no danger con- 
nected with the subject. There is no danger except 
when the subject is a carrier, and to find out that 
the subject is a carrier would entail more trouble and 
inconvenience than the subject would submit to. 

8683. So you don’t think it would be practicable to 
carry out the application of the test in a general way; 
but would you approve of having the power vested in 
the local authority to insist that all those engaged in 
a dairy in the handling of the milk, who were at least 
open to the suspicion of disseminating disease through 
the milk supply, should have the Widal test applied to 
them ?— -If I was able to trace a possible or probable 
connection of an outbreak of disease in my district to 
a dairy, I think I ought to have power to apply the 
test to all those connected with the dairy. 

8684. That is exactly what I want to know. You 
think that would be desirable in order to secure and 
safeguard the public health? — Yes. 


8685. Is there any other general view of the case, 
Dr. Agnew, that you would wish to present to the 
Commission? I see that you are in favour of having 
all dealers in buttermilk registered? — Yes. Until the 
1908 Order was issued all these were registered. 

8686. Would you apply the terms of the Order to all 
milk products?— Yes. I think buttermilk requires as 
much supervision as new milk, especially as it is 
adulterated with dirty water. 


8687. Dr. Moorhead.— Do you think that there is a 
clashing of the duties under the Dairies and Milkshopc 
Order between the Medical Officer of Health and the 
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Veterinary Inspector? — I think the Medical Officer has 
been practically ousted from any connection with the 
Dairies Order beyond the granting of certificates. 

8688. He is completely ousted from it? — Yes. 

8689. Would you regard that as a very anomalous 
position, seeing that he is responsible for the health 
of the district, and that milk is very important from 
the health point of view? — Yes. 

8690. What would you suggest in connection with 
that? — I would limit the duties of the Veterinary 
Inspector to the inspection of the animals and the 
conditions in which the animals are housed as regards 
their health. All the other duties that refer to the 
cleanliness of the milk and the purity of the milk, and 
the conditions under which the milk is produced, 
with the water supply and all sanitary matters, should 
be under the supervision of the Medical Officer. 

8691. And they are not so at present? — No; that is in 
places where veterinary inspectors have been appointed. 

8692. Now, with regard to the Widal test, do you 
think that persons may react who have not got the 
bacillus typhosus? — Yes. I never heard that the Widal 
test is only positive so long as there is any bacillus 
typhosus in the body. 

8693. Do I understand you to say that a person who 
reacts to the Widal test might not convey the disease ? — 

Yes, because the Widal test, after a patient has passed 
through the disease, is positive for some indefinite time. 

8694. And it is only in a person who is a carrier that 
it reacts — if it reacts the person is a carrier? — I would 
not assume so. It does not prove that the person is a 
carrier. 

8695. A person who reacts to the Widal test may 
be innocuous? — Yes, unless he is excreting the bacilli/ 

8696. Hel cannot react unless he excretes the bacilli? 

— Yes, he can. A certain change is produced in the 
blood thereby giving a positive reaction to the Widal 
test, and it simply indicates that a person has recently 
passed through an attack of typhoid fever; but then if 
one who reacts to the test is connected with the milk 
supply it might be necessary to find out whether there 
are any bacilli in his system — in the gall, bladder or 
the kidueys. 

8697. Your position is that the man who reacts to 
the Widal test might not have the typhosus bacilli 
in his system? — He may not. 

8698. What physiological condition produces a 
reaction? — The altered condition of th? blood. 

8699. That altered condition could not do any harm? 

—No. 

8700. What is the use of the test? — It shows that 
a person has recently passed through an attack of 
typhoid fever. 

8701. The Chairman. — So that a person reacting to 
the test is not necessarily dangerous? — No. 

8702. That would seem to discount the value of the 
test considerably? — Yes. 

8703. Mr. Wilson. — If there was an outbreak of 
typhoid in your district would you utilise the test- 
until you found out the suspicious case? — Yes, and if 
we found a case that reacted I certainly would advise 
that the investigation shotild be pursued to find if he 
was excreting bacilli; but I would not use it as a 
general rule, and say that every person connected with 
a dairy should be subjected to the Widal test. 

8704. What exactly is the difficulty you find in the 
carrying out of the Dairies Order by the Veterinary 
Inspector as compared with the Medical Officer?— In 
the first place, it is not nearly so satisfactory as the 
arrangement we had before in Lurgan. The importance 
of the relationship between the milk supply and the 
general health was established early in the nineties, 
and I assumed to myself the duty of looking 
particularly after the administration of the Order in 
Lurgan, aud supervised the Dairy Inspector, and under 
the old Orders we had ample powers under the Public 
Health Act to call in a Veterinary Surgeon whenever 
we suspected disease in the cattle'^ and in 1908 I got 
my Sanitary Authority to appoint a Veterinary- 
Inspector at a fixed salary for the purpose of assisting 
in the examination of the cattle, and the conditions 
under which they were housed. I took supreme 
supervision over the dairy inspection and the other 
matters appertaining to the cleanliness and purity of 
the milk, and we found that the arrangement worked' 
most successfully. When the Order came into force 
I found to my surprise that all the duties which I 
had previously undertaken devolved on the Veterinary 
Inspector under the Order, so that he has complete 
control of the dairy inspector, and supervises the 
manner in which he does his duty. He looks after 
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everything that pertains to the cleanliness of the 
niilk and of the vessels, and of those who are engaged 
in the milking, and such matters that really don't fall 
within the province of a veterinary inspector. 

you find 4be Order is less efficiently carried 
p’d' • The Order is not so efficient in our district, 
because up to 1908 we had a regulation requiring 800 
cubic feet for each cow. 

8706. I was thinking of the question of the adminis- 
tration. Is the administration less efficient now under 
the new arrangement?— I am of opinion that it is. 

8707. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — Y ou refer in your 
summary of evidence to “ the adulteration of milk as 
permitted by the standard laid down by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the neeessitv of withdrawing 
or modifying same." Is it that you consider the three 
per cent, standard of fat is too low?— No. but I think 
that it should be the minimum. At present the defen- 
dant in the ease of a prosecution can swear that the 
milk was delivered as it came from the cow, when it is 
well known that it was not practically as it came from 
the cow. We had several instances of that: and mv 
opinion is that you never get the mixed milk of a 
herd under three per cent, of fat. You may get the 
milk of an odd cow, owing to some circumstance, to 
come under three per cent,, but you will never «et 
that in the case of the mixed milk of the herd. When 
unscrupulous dairymen are brought into the court for 
sellmg milk under three per cent, of fat they say that 
the milk was sold as it came from the cow. 

8708. How can you meet that difficulty?— I would 
not give the defendant the opportunity of giviim 
evidence. I would exclude the condition that a 
penalty should not be imposed if it was sworn that 
the milk was sold as it came from the cow. I don’t 
o^eet to the minimum standard, but I would exclude 
the condition. 

8709. You would convict him if it was below three 
per cent., no matter what he swore? — ies. If it was 
below three per cent, it would very rarely happen 
that there would be a miscarriage of justice 

8710. Mr. Wilson —We had evidence from the 
Glasnevm Farm that continually for many months 
together the mixed herd gave milk below three per cent, 
every morning? — I think the general experience is that 
cmly an occasional cow gives below three per cent, of 

8711. Would you not consider it a hardship that, if 
in a Government farm they should find that the entire 
held were giving milk below three per cent a 
man should be convicted of selling adulterated mill- 
iner ely because his cow failed to reach the three per 
cent, standard?— Yes, if it was a fact that the milk of 
the whole herd fell below three per cent 

u 7 m ' Is tbere ’ in P° infc fact, a more 
reliable method of judging the quality of the milk— 
the French refractive index?— I don’t know that. It 
was always considered until recently that the per- 

SLbS tsk 1 1 ” ot f “' "** * “ c ”» to -a 

a !l! r ' ° L RI mT Y0U would be of opinion that 
f? U I d be , instituted in all cases where 
the standaixl of fat in the milk was below three per 
ahsni i YeS ’ unl ? ss ’ as ^ Mr - Wilson says, it has been 
absolutely proved on a Government farm that the fats 
of the milk of a whole herd would occasionally fall 
below the three per cent. 

?71 4- You think the Government cow ought to be 
ashamed of herself?— I think so. 

At a subsequent stage of the Sitting, Dr. A<mew was 
recalled at his own request for further examination. 

J™. Tbe Chairman.— I understand you wish to add 
J0U e ‘ n before ™ 

• 8 i 71 a , Wha c t "’ as T th , e Particular subject to which you 
of 'thp ^ refer ?— I th i nk th e successful administration 
of the Dairies Order will never be thorough until 

»i, MedlCa ’- ° ffi n erS Health bp appointed 
who will supervise all sanitary administration in the 

practice ^ ent5rely independent of private 

8717. You would advocate the appointment for each 
™ edl ,? al to supervise the administra- 
tion of the Public Health in all its branches?— Yes 
and as administered by all the District Councils. 

,^- n d report to the Local Government Board ? 

lo the County Council. 


8719. Would you make it an appointment under the 
County Council? — By the County Council. 

8720. I am afraid that would not be possible in the 
present state of the law. They have no jurisdiction 
with regard to public health? — I have always advocated 
the appointment of this officer, and I think most 
sanitarians have advocated it in Ireland. 

8721. I am not quarrelling with the suggestion, but 
I am pointing out, as the law exists, the County 
Council could not undertake any such duties, because 
they have no jurisdiction under the Public Health Act. 

That is all vested in the Rural and Urban Councils? 

I think if it ever became possible to make such an 
alteration in the law it would be very advisable, 
because the administration of the Public Health Act 
and the Dairies Order would be more efficient. 

8722. The duties of the officer would extend over a 
large area? — Yes, and the officer should be thoroughly 
independent of private practice. There are similar 
appointments in England. 

8728. The power conferred by the Local Government 
Act of 1898 does not confer such authority ns you con- 
template? — The Medical Officers of Health will never 
have sufficient backbone until there is a man over them 
independent of private practice. 

8724. He would stimulate them? — Stimulate and 
safeguard them, because they require to be safeguarded 
in the conscientious discharge of their duties. 

8725. And your desire would be to make these new 

officers independent of private practice, in order that 
there would be no possibility of their being affected by 
local influence? — Yes. In my career 1 have derived 

an immense advantage from ' the influence of an 
Inspector of the Local Government Board backing me 
up and supporting me in the discharge of my various 
duties, which may be liable to bring me into 
conflict not only with the local authoiities, but with 
my private patients. 

8726. Dr. Moorhead. — Is it your opinion that the 
public health is suffering from the want of such an 
officer as that? — I am decidedly of such an opinion. I 
believe that the backward state of sanitation is almost 
entirely due to that fact. 

8727. You would have one officer for each county? — 
Yes. If the counties were, small one officer might do 
for two. 

8728. Who would be perfectly independent of every- 
one ? — Yes, who would be perfectly independent of 
private practice. There is another point to which I 
would like to refer, regarding the advisability of giving 
Sanitary Authorities power to go outside their districts 
to supervise dairies. I think if we had the same, 
powers as exist in Scotland it would be sufficient. I 
don’t think it would be right to have dual control over 
dairies such as some persons wish for. I think no 
examination should be made without consultation with 
the outside authorities, as it is done in Scotland. 

8729. The Chairman.— I will point out what that, will 
lead to in Antrim. At the present time the Antrim 
District Council hold that they are putting into opera- 
tion certain provisions of the Order; but what some 
would regard as the most important elements of the 
Order are not put into operation at all. Antrim sends a 
considerable quantity of milk into Belfast, The Belfast 
authorities say that they require authority to go into 
the districts from which the milk is sent into their 
district in order to ascertain under what conditions it 
is produced. Manifestly it is produced in Antrim 
under conditions that are less exacting than in Belfast, 
and if the Belfast authorities tried to impose on the 
cowkeepers in Antrim the conditions which obtain in 
the City of Belfast they would have no right or 
authority to impose them?— It would be much better 
if the outside authority could be compelled to 
administer the Order. 

8730. You would aim at having uniformity? Yes. 

8731. And have each individual authority put into 
foice all the provisions of the Order?— Yes.’ 

8 J- 32 'i 1 agree? — I am satisfied that if the county 
medical officers were appointed that such could be easily 
done — that the outsi'de authority would carry out the 
conditions of the Order as strictly as it is done in 
Belfast. These outside districts have always had a bad 
example set by Belfast until the last three years. 

8733. Their belief is that they have set an example 
to other districts? — I know I was often told that I 
demanded things to be done in my own district before 
the Order of 1908 that would not be asked for in 
Belfast. 

I £ 
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8734. The Chairman. — You are resident in Antrim 8760. i 

or the neighbourhood, I understand? — Yes. we have 

8735. Are you engaged in agriculture in any branch? 8761. 1 
— space? — 1 

8736. Are you interested in the dairy trade in any 8762. A 

W onoIT^T 0 ' ... other tha 

8737. Is there any scarcity of milk in your district? overlappi' 

—Not that I am aware of. " went intc 

8738. No section of the population, however poor, under wh 


8760. And have convictions been obtained? — Yes, 
we have had two. 

8761. These were on the question of light and air 
space? — Yes. 

8762. Would your Council have any further objection 
other than that stated by you, that it would lead to 
overlapping and confusion if the officers of Belfast city 
went into your district to ascertain the conditions 
under which the milk is produced? — I have heard no 


finds any difficulty in obtaining a supply of milk?— I other objection put forth. They might, 

daresay the very poor might possibly find a difficulty 8763. If they had, it is unspoken?— It has not been 
in buying it. put f or th. 

8739. But it is procurable if they have the money 8764. And you have not heard any discussion on the 

, ,, ls ' , . . . question? — Well, I have heard a discussion, and the 

8740. Are there many dairy farmers in that district? opinion was as I have told you 

-lwo hundred and fifty-one persons have been regis- 8765. That it would lead 'to overlapping ?— Yes, and 
tei ed as sellers of milk in the Antrim Rural District. confusion. 

8741. Where do they find a market for their milk?— 8766.1s there much butter-making carried on in 

A number of them send their milk to creameries— the your district?— A good deal. Two hundred and fifty- 

m « 7 ii t, ' V A 0f . . .. one persons have been registered as selling new milk, 

8742. Are there creameries in the district ?-There and I should say that the others all make butter in a 


ispoken? — It has not been 


are two in the northern end of Antrim. A number of small way— the "small farmers.” 

d ° rS i Se ■ m k , in the town ' and « number of 8767. Is there no inspection imposed on the people 
“ ore extensive dairymen send their milk to engaged in butter-making there?— None. 
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8744 VnfuM , ... 0 v t , 877 °- You yourself have not considered it?— No. I 

position?— Yes; I ftm Clerk have seen it suggested at this Commission, but I have 
40 *L h ® A ““ u " Rural . Council. not considered it. 

8I4:>. What provision is made by the Antrim 


DiSrict Connei| P ^ V m,°f n Jl mad ®. by the Antrim 8771. And you are not prepared to express any 
Bistrict Council to put into operation the provisions opinion for or against it?— No. ^ 


.... •„ 8772. Has the establishment of creameries in your 

8746^ How fth ^,1 i i , district tended to decrease the supply of fresh new milk 

the da’ir^ i'nsneetor fnl' < ?i V,de<1 between them— does available for consumption ?— I do not think it has. Th: 
to lL e tbe mechanical part of the creameries have been established in backward districts 


work, such as looking after the cleanliness of the byres 
and shops? — Yes. 


creameries have been established in backward districts, 
where I do not think that there would be much sale 
for sweet milk if it were not for the creameries. 


affima 7 i;? An if {he eowXW "“fSi f lo ? k f 1 af . fcer the 8773 - And wou!d these districts bVwTtb^reason- 
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A7ao ta re g ai ' d to lighting and ventilation?— Yes. —5"- *•- . 1 be lu melr 


8749. Do they make an examination of the cows to the creameries 


milk to Belfast, but few do from the districts where 


“S* 8 ™- Are remote from , reilwsv 
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sheds Order which are put into operation, so far vnnr _ 
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and air, and ventilation of the cow-house, and the ereameries . I do not know. I think the separated 

cleanliness of the people engaged in the milking?— Yes. mllk ls taken home and used for feeding purposes. 
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the home-dairying and butter-making?—! believe 
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find that the provisions 
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8784. Do you think that some people who would need 
loans would probably not be able to offer security for 
the repayment of large sums? — Yes; in some cases 
the small farmer might only want a loan of £15 to 
improve his premises or provide a milk room. 

8785. Are there any shops in your district for the 
retail of milk — in the town of Antrim? — I know of 

8786. How is the town supplied? — Milk-carts from 
outside areas. Of course, there are a few small cow- 
keepers in the town who sell milk in the town. 

8787. At what price? — Threepence at present in 
Antrim is the retail price, and in the summer twopence- 
halfpenny, and sometimes twopence a quart. 

8788. Does the same custom prevail in Crumliu and 
Randalstown? — I think so. 

8789. And there is no difficulty on the part of the 
inhabitants of these towns ‘obtaining a milk supply? — 
None that I am aware of. 

8790. And no complaints have reached you that the 
inhabitants have been unable to procure milk even if 
they had been able, to buy it? — None. 

8791. Mr. Wilson. — In regard to the question of 
outside powers of inspectors, are you aware that many 
of the English towns have got this power to go out into 
the rural districts in order to inspect the conditions 
under which milk supplied to their area is produced? — 
I was not aware of that. 

8792. In fact, it is the usual thing, one might say, 
across the Channel. Would you not think that this 
would have some influence on the minds of the Council 
if they knew that this power was exercised? — It might, 
but they do not know how it works. 

8793. And from the point of view of the city- 
authority, would you not consider it unfair to the 
dairymen working within the city area, that they should 
be compelled to produce milk under certain conditions, 
whereas their rivals who sell milk in the same area 
and produce it outside are not under the same 
restrictions? — I think it would be much better if the 
Councils outside were led to enforce the Order. 

8794. What authority do you picture to yourself that 
could compel the local authority to do that?— The Local 
Government Board have the power, I think. 

8795. In the case of members of the Council who 
are largely engaged themselves in the trade, do you 
think that they would legislate against their own 


interests? — In our district I cannot say that the 
members of the Council are largely interested in the 
milk trade. 

8796. We are looking at the tiling from the point of 
view of the general situation. Would you not agree 
that where the farmers themselves are in a majority 
in the local authority, it would not tend to very 
efficient administration of the Order? — I daresay it 
might not. 

8797. I see you have already expressed the opinion 
that the Order should be applied to those who make 
butter at home? — Yes. 

8798. In other words, that any person engaged in the 
business of cow-keeper should be inspected and regis- 
tered ? — Yes. 

8799. Are you familiar at all with the system of 
Agricultural Credit Banks, at which small farmers 
obtain loans? — I am not. 

8800. Mr. O’Brien. — Is your district a district of 
small farmers? — Yes. The majority of the district is 
composed of small farmers. 

8801. I think you said there were two hundred and 
fifty -one registered sellers of milk in your district? — 
Yes. 

8802. Is that including the creameries? — Yes. 

8803. They must be small creameries, or is the whole 
trade in selling confined to the creameries? — The 
majority of the trade of selling is confined to the 
creameries. The larger owners send milk to Belfast, 
and a number retail it in the towns of the district. 

8804. So far as you are aware, these creameries do 
not retail separated milk? — I do not believe they do. 
I believe all the separated milk is taken back by the 
farmers and used for feeding purposes. 

8805. You know there is a creamery in Antrim that 
has a contract to supply some asylum with milk? — It 
is not in oun district. 

8806. Miss McNeill. — How long is your dairy 
inspector appointed? — We had one before the Order of 
1906 — from about the year 1875 or 1876, under the old 
Orders. 

8807. What are the qualifications that your Council 
regard as essential in a person who is appointed as 
dairy inspector? — He was a person conversant with 
the keeping of cows, and the method of keeping milk. 
He has no other qualifications. 

8808. Had he been engaged in the dairy himself?— 
His father had. 


Mr. Alex. Lawther, examined. 


8809. The Chairman. — Are you a member of the 
Antrim County Council ? — Of the District Council. 

8810. What view is entertained by your Council 
with regard to the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. Does 
your Council think that it leads to milk being raised 
and produced under conditions that are satisfactory 
from the public health point of view? — I think they 
do, sir. 

8811. I understand from your Clerk that you have 
not put into operation the parts of the Order dealing 
with diseases amongst the stock? — There was a division 
of opinion in the Council — a good few objected. 

8812. Did the majority object? — They overruled 
these at any rate. 

8813. I hope there was a substantial minority in 
favour of doing the right thing? — I think there was. 

8814. Is there any hope of the question being raised 
again? — I rather think it might be. I do not think 
we were well aware at the time that this is so necessary. 

8815. Apparently it would not increase the expense 
very much, because you have already two veterinary 
inspectors appointed? — Yes. 

8816. And it would seem that their time is devoted 
to doing work that might be more economically done 
by non-professional men? — We have a non-professional 
man too, who goes round in the first instance to see 
that everything is right, and if the air space in the 
byres is too small the veterinary inspector is sent for. 

8817. And there would be no difficulty in the course 
of these visits in making an examination of the dairy 
stock in order to ascertain whether they were in a 
healthy condition? — None whatever, and a good many 
of the farmers would like it. 

8818. What is your personal view? — I would like to 
have my stock examined. 


8819. Are you engaged in the dairy trade? — I was, 
but I am not now. 

8820. When you were engaged in the trade -were you 
sending in milk to Belfast? — I was. 

8821. And a good many of the dairymen in your 
neighbourhood are doing so? — There are, perhaps, six. 

8822. What would be their view with regard to the 
application of the Order? — Some of them would object. 

8823. Do you subscribe to the view that has been 
put forward by your Clerk that there is no scarcity of 
milk in any part of your district? — None whatever. 

8824. You would have no objection, as far as you can 
see, to the granting of licences to those engaged in 
the dairy trade? — No. 

8825. And you do not think any reasonable man 
carrying on a legitimate trade could have any 
objection? — I do not think so. 

8826. Do you think that the working population in 
your neighbourhood provide a sufficient quantity of milk 
for their children? — As far as my own neighbourhood 
is concerned, I only know about the men who work 
for me, and they get milk from me, and have goats. 

8827. There is no scarcity amongst them? — None 
whatever. 

8828. Do you think the inhabitants of your district 
appreciate the value of milk as a food for their 
children?— I do not think so; but the children in my 
neighbourhood get practically enough of milk, because 
if they have not money to buy it they get it from the 
farmer. 

8829. Is the milk part of their wages? — In some 
cases, and in other cases they pay for it. 

8830. Some farmers will agree to give their labourers 
a pint or a quart of milk a day? — Yes. 

8831. Others-, if they do not agree to do that, will sell 
milk to them? — Yes. They either give the money or 
stop it out of their wages. 
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8832. What is your opinion as to the health of the 
dairy stock in your district? — I think it is fairly good. 

8833. Have you heard of any losses arising from 
tuberculosis or kindred maladies? — Very few. I 
think there are very few cases of tuberculosis in my 
neighbourhood.' 

8834. Of course, your Council has never ordered the 
slaughter of any animal under the Act? — I do not 
know. 

If they have no inspector appointed for the 
purpose it is scarcely possible. 

8835. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you many Union 
cottages in your district? — There are one hundred and 
fifty-one cottages altogether, and there is a scheme of 
fifty cottages in course of construction. 

8836. How do the occupiers of these cottages get 
their milk supply? — From the farmers. 

8837. As far as you know, there is no scarcity of 
milk in your district? — No. 

8838. Have you noticed any deterioration in the 
quality or milk-giving properties of the cow?— Cows do 
not give as large a quantity of milk as they did thirty 
years ago, and they are not as good cows as they were. 

8839. Are they as well fed as they used to be? — Yes. 

8840. At what price would the sale of milk be profit- 
able? — I was getting sixpence a gallon for it, and I 
had to pay a halfpenny to the railway company for 
the carriage in summer, and I got eightpence-lialfpenny 
in winter. I think it was too little. 

8841. The Chairman. — You were selling to retailers 
iu the city?— To wholesale men. The railway com- 
panies get too much. 


Mr. John M’Ct.ure Barry 

8855. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Veterinary profession? — I am. 

8856. And you hold an appointment as veterinary 
inspector to the Belfast and Castlereagh Rural District 
Councils? — Yes. 

8857. Would you be good enough to tell the Commis- 
sion what provisions are made by these bodies for the 
enforcement of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — After 
the coming of that Order into force, I was appointed 
by the two Boards jointly to enforce its provisions in 
their District. The staff consisted of myself and a 
Dairy Inspector. 

8858. For the two Districts? — Yes. 

8859. Is the area you have to cover very large? — 
Yes — the two rural districts of Belfast and Castle- 
reagh. 

8860. Mr. Wilson. — Perhaps you would point out 
the boundaries of the two Rural Districts on the map? 

— I shall be glad to do so. (The witness then pointed 
out the boundaries of the two rural districts on the 
map.) 

8861. The Chairman. — It is a very large area? — Yes. 

8862. How many cows are kept in that area? — That 
is a thing that is continually varying, but as far as I 
can determine the average is about 3,500 — that is in 
registered dairies. 

8863. Is registration imposed in the district? — Since 
I have gone there it has been enforced as strictly as 
we could, and I have no reason to believe that there 
are any large dairies which are not registered. 

8864. Do you find that the owners of these dairies 
are ready to conform with the requirements of the 
Order? — In some eases it has not been our experience. 
They would come to a certain point, but no further. 

8865. But to bring them up to your .standard is 
difficult? — Yes, and we have numbers of prosecutions. 

8866. What co-operation did you receive from the 
magisterial bench? — It varied with the district. I 
have a list here of the prosecutions that have been 
instituted by the two rural districts, and I find the 
highest penalty was 20s. and 20s. costs against a 
dairyman who was prosecuted at Whiteabbey. 

8867. For what? — His premises and cattle and their 
udders being dirty. 

8868. Would you say that penalty was sufficient? — 

I would say that it was asking them Jo go on and do it 
again. It was absurd. 

8869. Do you find things even more unsatisfactory 
in other districts? — In many eases the fines were only 
one shilling and costs; 2s. and costs; 7s. 6d. and costs, 
and in some cases we had to withdraw cases on pay- 
ment of costs. 
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8842. The. railway companies have a graduated scale 
for the carriage of milk? — Yes. 

8843. You might send it fifty miles for the same 
money? — Yes. 

8844. Do you think if you got eightpence a gallon 
you could have a profit? — I do not think so. 

8845. Or tenpence? — You could have it at tenpence. 

8846. You could live on that? — Yes. 

8847. Mr. Wilson. — According to your knowledge of 
the district in which you live, has the enforcement of 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order diminished the out- 
put of milk — have any farmers gone out of the business 
by reason of this Order being put into operation? — 

Not that I know of. I think there is one in Antrim 
town. 

8848. It has no commercial effect on the milk 
supply? — Not iu my neighbourhood. 

8849. I suppose you get an occasional “ piner ” in 
your neighbourhood? — Yes. 

8850. What would you do? — Put them into a hole. 

8851. Do they go into the Belfast market? — Not that 
I know of. My own way of dealing with them was 
to cut their throats and put them into a hole when I 
saw anything was wrong with them, and I think it is 
the most profitable thing to do. 

8852. Have you suffered great losses in that way? — 

Only two cows, and I put them away. 

8853. Mr. O’Brien. — You were selling milk to whole- 
sale dealers? — Yes. 

8854. What did you get? — Sixpence in the summer 
and eightpence-halfpenny in winter, and I had to pay 
carriage. 


, m.R.c.v.s., examined. 

8870. Such penalties woidd certainly be no deterrent 
to others? — Well, not only that, but looking at the 
matter as a sanitary officer it seems to me that there 
is a certain type of man that you must closely super- 
vise to see that his premises are clean, and if that 
man can save 20s. a week (a man’s wages), he does not 
mind paying an occasional fine. 

8871. They don’t find any odium attaching in ap- 
pearing in Court for breaches of this Order? — Money 
seems to be the only consideration in the matter, in my 
opinion. The publication of the cases seems to have 
no effect. 

8872. Miss McNeill. — How would a man like that 
dispose of his milk? — In the two districts which 1 
speak of, the practice in 95 per cent, of the eases is 
this — the dairyman produces this milk and sells it to 
a wholesale or retail man, who lifts it at his dairy 
premises. 

8873. I need hardly ask you whether or not you 
would be in favour of licensing? — I would go further 
than that as the result of my experience. Under 
the provisions of the Order of 1908 the Local Authority 
is bound to register anyone who may make application. 

8874. Regardless of the condition of his premises or 
character or anything else? — Yes, or we have no power, 
in the event of a place being kept in an insanitary 
condition. The only remedy the Sanitary Authority 
has is to take him to the Petty Sessions Court and 
fine him, and he- can repeat the offence. If that man 
were licensed we could withdraw his licence after a 
certain number of offences, and in the event of his 
continuing in the trade we could take criminal pro- 
ceedings against him. 

8875. You would withdraw his licence in case of re- 
peated offences? — Yes, I would not allow him to poison 
his neighbours. Of course, as it is, I would like to 
make it clear that I am dealing with extreme cases, 
but I am taking it that there is at least one of these 
cases in every rural district in Ireland, and your regula- 
tions must be sufficiently comprehensive to cover that 

8876. The law should cover the greatest delinquents? 
— Yes. Speaking generally, the dairymen throughout 
my two districts have responded well to the Order 
during the past three years. 

8877. Speaking of them as a body? — Yes. During 

the past three years numerous alterations have been 
made by eowkeepers. 

8878. Have you had much difficulty in inducing 
those eowkeepers who were amenable to the provisions 
of the Order to undertake alterations that entailed con- 
siderable expense? — In some cases, sir. There are 
some parts of the district, unfortunately, poorer than 
others. 
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8879. The greatest difficulty arises in the poorer dis- 
tricts? — Yes. 

8880. And there are some of the farmers very small? 
Not so small, as I could gather from reading the 

evidence, as over the rest of the country. The average 
would be about twelve cows. 

8881. And you would not have many with only three 
or four. — No. I fiud if a dairy has less than ten cows, 
the people would generally churn. 

8882. Would you apply the provisions of the Order 
to those engaged in the butter trade in home dairying? 

> — I have been endeavouring to do so. 

8883. Mr. Wilson.— W ithout authority?— Yes. 

8884. The Chairman. — Would you be in favour of 
making.it statutory? — I am of opinion that it is a matter 
of far greater import to the country, for this reason- 
sweet milk is removed immediately from the premises; 
buttermilk is gathered for at least five days and re- 
mains in surroundings sanitary or insanitary for that 
period. 

8885. And is exposed to greater contamination ? — 
ies, because it is handled more, and we all know how 
readily butter ear take a flavour or odour from its 
surroundings; as we say in the North, “ the butter 
has a tack, and I think for these reasons I should 
enforce the provisions of the Order with regard to the 
dairyman. 

8886. With regard to the stock in your district, do 
you find generally they are healthy or otherwise?— 
Ihey are healthy. Within recent years dairymen have 
found around the city that it does not pay to buv a 
second class animal. . 

8887. And they try to secure the best stock?— I 
would not go so far as that, but I would sav that he 
buys the best class of animal he can afford ; and the 
class ot cattle in my district will compare favourably 
with any stock in any part -of Ireland, except in the 
poorer part of my district, and it is improving. 

8888. Have you discovered any suspicious cows 

amongst the herds? — Unfortunately, yes. The first 
assistance we got was the Order of the Department of 
7 , . ■ ,, , e we bad a considerable number of 

pmers, but we had no difficulty in getting rid of 
these cattle because when the people were told what 
was wrong with them they appeared tc be as anxious as 
we to get rid of them. Under the terms of the pro- 
visions of the Tuberculosis Order, we have been seising 
diseased cattle and paying compensation. During this 
them 11 * yGar 1 haVG Se ‘ Zed two cows and slaughtered 

8889. Did you apply the tuberculin test?— It was not 
necessary in either case. 

8890. What is your experience of the test?— That it 
is unreliable, save when conditions are ideal. 

8891. In case of suspicion have you applied the 
tuberculin test? — Yes. 

8892. With what result? — Unsatisfactory, for this 
reason the proper application of the test depends on 
three things— first, the condition in which you find the 
animal; secondly, the distance the premises are from 
your headquarters; and thirdly, your facilities for 
supervision. We will take a suspected case, say, at 
the limit of my district, nine miles from the citv. 
that animal is innoeulated to-night. It is essential 
that you should be there and examine that animal at 
intervals of eight hours, that means four more visits. 

8893 H woidd take practically two days in order to 
j£T? *be test applied in a really intelligent and prac- 
tical way?— Yes. It is better not to apply the test at 
all unless it is done thoroughly. It is only misleading 
you it not done properly and carefully. " 

What becomes of the re-aeters?— The onlv Act 
of Parliament we have at the present time is the Tuber- 
eulosis Prevention Act, and unfortunately it only deals 
with dairy cattle affected with tuberculosis of the' udder, 
so that we have no power to destroy or to apply the 

Dleurisv h nf teSt t0 ' a - C0W Sufferin " from Pneumonia or 
pleurisy of a suspicious nature; but we have had no 
difficulty, because the dairyman has been reasonable 
the tuberculosis Prevention Act should be extended to 
embrace all forms of tuberculosis in dairy cattle, as I am 
of opinion that tubercular disease of the lungs or upper 
respiratory passages is a very real source of danger to 
other cattle housed in the same building. The cattle 
are commonly tied together, two in the stall. If a cow 
is suffering from tuberculosis of the throat she may 
her neighbour, and I think the Government 
should enact such legislation as will stamp this disease 


8895. The present law will not accomplish that ob- 
ject? — No. From what I have seen, the cow with the 
tuberculous udder is a very great source of danger. A 
cow suffering from tuberculosis of the udder must be 
regarded as a living manufactory of tubercle bacilli. 

8896. How many cases have you discovered of tuber- 
culous udders? — This Order is of comparatively recent 
date, and we have not got detailed statistics. Since 
then we have had four animals destroyed under the 
1 uberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Order! 

8897. YVas the full compensation paid? — In one case 
.£6 was paid, and in another case .£10. That cow had 
cost .£22 10s. the night before I seized her. 

8898. Would you be in favour of withdrawing that 
limit of £10 and giving discretion to the officer dealing 
with this branch of the inspection, to give such com- 
pensation as he thinks is reasonable and just?— That is 
a question that could not be answered directly, for this 
reason— the Tuberculosis Act has only been applied 
to certain areas at the discretion of the Local Authority 
It is not universal. If, say, the Belfast and Castle! 
reagh Rural District Councils decided to increase the 
amount of compensation, and the adjoining districts 
did not, I am afraid that we would have more tuber- 
culous cows in our district. 

8899. The suspicious cases would cross the border'’— 
Yes. 

8900. Supposing the limitation was withdrawn all 
round, and uniform administration enforced by a 
Central Authority, the difficulty would be removed ?- 

onni ^ glVe tlle CentraI Authority entire control. 
3901. You would be in favour of that?— Yes. 

89 v 2 ' . W ° uld y° u l)e bi favour of the withdrawal of 
the limitation of £10 and allow the person assessing 
the value to give reasonable compensation? — No I 
would not. I would have it done under limit, but that 
limit to be determined after a year’s working. This 
is a very wide question, and the more one attempts to 
think out the difficulty the more careful one would be 
about hazarding an opinion. 

8903 Do you not think it was rather a hardship 
that this man bought a cow for £22 10s in .rood 
faith, believing her to be a sound animal,' and "you 
come the following day and order her destruction, and 
only pay £10?— Yes. Why I gave you the answer I 
aid was for this reason— I cannot see any difference 
between a cow being seized in a dairy, and a carcass 
being seized in the slaughter-house. If the health of 
the people is the supreme law, let the State compen- 
sate to the full and seize everything that is wrong, and 
do not let us begin in Belfast, but make it uniform 
all over Ireland. 

8904. I do not suggest that it should be applied to 
any single district, but what I would submit is that 
lor those engaged in carrying out this Order, like your- 
self, if they knew that they would inflict no financial 
loss on the owner of the animal it would give them 
courage to carry out rigorously every provision of the 
Order? — It would. 

8905. If the owner of the cow happened to be a poor 
man you would have some hesitation in ordering the 
slaughter of his beast?— That is so. 

8906. Do you not think that it is an unreasonable 
condition to impose on an officer discharging a duty in 
the interest of the community at large?— It is but 
there is another point that enters into this. In’ this 
particular case that I have in my mind’s eye the man 
did not buy her without a warranty. 

8907. Is a warranty given in every case?— Around 
here the cattle are sold generally on warranty with 
regard to their udders. This cow in question had been 
so sold. Ibis man got £10 from the District Council, 
and as far as I recollect either legal proceedings were 
threatened or instituted against the person from whom 
he bought the cow, and I know he received a portion, 
if not all of the purchase money, but whether He had 
actually to take legal proceedings or not I cannot say. 
Ye? 08 ’ Dr ' Moorhead '— Wfl s the udder diseased?— 

8909. The Chairman. — No such custom of giving a 
warranty prevails in Dublin so far as I know, and I 
have never heard of an animal being returned and the 
seller sued for the loss. So you see, the application of 
a certain condition or custom prevailing in certain dis- 
triets would vary and vitiate the administration in 
—Yes ° IS * rlc * ;s "’here the same custom did not prevail? 
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8910. So that it would be better to make it universal? 
— Yes. I am in favour of giving the farmer the last 
penny of compensation provided it is so arranged that 
we may not be flooded with tuberculous cattle. 

8911. Do you not think it would be more desirable 
that in the first instance the Public Health Authority, 
ordering the slaughter of the beast, ought to be the 
authority responsible for the payment of the compen- 
sation? — Certainly not. 

8912. On whom would you impose that responsibility? 
— May I illustrate my meaning. From Belfast and 
Castlereagh a large portion of the city milk supply is 
derived. If this Act was worded as you suggested and 
cows seized in Belfast Rural and Castlereagh Rural 
Districts, the peoples of these districts would have to 
pay, whereas the animals were slaughtered to protect 
the health of the people of Belfast. 

8918. I agree, but at the same time I think that if 
the inhabitants of the city provided a market for the 
sale of a certain article of food they have a right to 
expect that the food supplied would be sent in in a 
healthy condition? — I agree, but that is not my point. 
If the health of the people and the safeguarding of 
their health 

8914. You would make it a State charge? — Yes. 

8915. You are not objecting on the question of 
compensation ? — No. 

8916. Only as to who should pay? — Yes. I think 
the health of the labourer in the North and in the 
South should be of equal consideration to the State. 
The plan you have outlined would be a distinct griev- 
ance on a poor district, whereas if the compensation 
was spread uniformly over the country we would all 
bear our share. 

8917. I am not advocating any plan as to the source 
from which the money would come, but I am distinctly 
of opinion that it is unfair ‘to the members of the 
trade that when their property is sacrificed for the 
public good, they alone should be the victims? — It 
is a most absurd thing that they should be asked to 
do so. I see cattle going every day to our abattoirs 
(hat any intelligent lay man would say were not healthy 
animals. 

8918. Can you suggest any reason why there is such 
a tremendous demand for cow beef in the City of 
Belfast, because we have had the figures here from 
the Veterinary Inspector of the city, and they disclose 
the fact that 16,000 cows are slaughtered in the abattoir 
for the food of Belfast in the last year? — I have been 
looking into that matter for some little time. 

8919. It seems remarkable on the face of it? — As a 
matter of fact you may take it this way, that the 
amount of meat consumed in the city depends prac- 
tically on the amount of manual work done in the city, 
and that the increased consumption of meat goes up 
proportionally with the increasing prosperity of the 
workers of Belfast. 

8920. Are the cows that are kept in your district 
milked for one period only and then slaughtered, or are 
they bred from and kept from year to year? — The 
practice prevails amongst those engaged in the city 
milk trade that when a cow passes her period of milk- 
ing she is sold. 

8921. They don’t keep them for a second or third 
calf? — The man who produces butter does. 

8922. Do any of the people in your district keep 
milk records? — Some very few do. 

8923. Is it becoming more general? — I think it is 
even less done than it was. 

8924. Why — is the trouble regarded as too great? — 
Partly that, and I honestly believe also because the 
intelligent farmer was disgusted with his records, as he 
found what he regarded as the worst cow in his byre 
giving him most milk. 

8925. Don’t you think after all it would be well if 
he knew where he stood? — Yes. 


8926. I quite understand that the idea prevails that 
the cow that gives a heavy yield for two or three 
months is a good milker, whereas the cow that gives 
a steady flow for eight or nine months is better?— I 
believe the view is as I have stated— that they are 
disgusted. 


8927. Mr. O’Brien.— T he same thing has happened 
in Limerick — that the farmers were so disgusted at 
their own judgment being shown up?— I am giving 
you the results of my own observation. 

8928. The Chairman. — Are the calves reared where 
they are bred? — They are never reared in a sweet millr 
farm; they don’t keep them there. They may buy a 
cow m calf, if they cannot get one recently calved or 
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just about to calf; but calves are not reared in our 
dairies. 

8929. We had evidence as to the large number 
slaughtered in the abattoir from three to ten days old. 

That must be a tremendous wastage of the stock of 
the country? — Yes. Mr. Jordan (Veterinary Inspector, 

Belfast Corporation) can give you full particulars about 
that. 

8930. Yes, he gave us the particulars. With regard 
to the milking stock generally, do you think the yield 
of milk has increased or diminished — what is the 
opinion amongst the cowkeepers? — They hold that the 
dairy cattle have deteriorated in the milk yield, and you 
hear many theories put forward to account for that. 

8931. Mr. O’Brien. — Are they based on any really 
tangible reason or is it simply- an expression of opinion 
that one hears that the old people are the best? — No; 

I think it is true. 

8932. Miss McNeij,l. — You don’t feel that it is in- 
fluenced by the opinion you have expressed — that of a 
cow giving a heavy flow for a period? — No. I think 
that the most probable cause of this view with regard 
to our dairy herds is that the fatmer of late years has 
become more methodical. He has got to keep a set 
of books, and he finds he can contrast the yield one 
year with another, and since competition has made the 
agriculturist look more keenly on these things he is 
more observant. 

8933. The Chairman. — Have you much difficulty in 
enforcing the provisions of the Order with regard to 
cleanliness? — It requires constant supervision. 

8934. And no amount of legislation without inspec- 
tion will ensure the strict observance of the rules? — 

No. 

8935. Your assistant, I take it, is an unqualified 
.man? — Unfortunately he is dead. 

8936. No one has been appointed since? — No. 

8937. It is not contemplated that the appointment 
should lapse? — The idea of the Council was that they 
should retain me as a full time officer to do the whole 
of the work, as they were of opinion that they would 
be better’ served by so doing than having a man on 
the same lines as the last inspector. 

8938. Is it by the payment of a dual salary by the 
two District Councils? — Yes. 

8939. Are they likely to agree as to the proportions 
to be paid by each? — I don’t know. 

8940. Are their districts uniform in size? — The Bel- 
fast Rural District is as three is to two compared with 
the Castlereagh district. 

8941. And the number of cows would be even larger 
still?— Yes. 

8942. Are you in any way restricted in the adminis- 
tration of the Order by the feeling manifested by mem- 
bers of the Council towards individuals? — That is un- 
avoidable to a certain extent in any local board govern- 
ing local things, but I don’t think "it prevails in any of 
the two Boards more than elsewhere, say, in the City 
of Belfast. 

8943. I don’t suppose that you have got a double 
dose of original sin in your Councils? — I am quite will- 
ing to admit that legislation for dairymen by dairymen 
can never be a success. 

8944. Do you think that the administration would 
be more efficient under a central than under a local 
authority? — Yes. 

8945. You would be in favour of having the Order 
administered uniformly over the entire country? — Yes. 

My scheme of the carrying out of the Order would be 
a central board, such as the Department of Agriculture, 
to enforce the provisions of the Order from Fair Head 
to Cape Clear without fear or favour; compensation 
for tuberculosis; strict inspection; compulsory 
slaughter; notification of disease; the payment of a 
notification fee to any person who would report disease. 

8946. That is rather a new idea — is that in existence? 

—No. 

8947. Y’ou would make that a premium to ensure 
that the owner of the animal would advise the Public 
Health Authority on the first available opportunity of 
the presence of disease in his herd? — What I would wish 
to get at is this — the prompt notification of disease 
existing amongst the dairymen, their families, their 
employees or their families, or amongst the dairy cattle, 
notification to be made direct to the Executive Sani- 
tary Officer, who could advise the responsible Officer 
as the case might be. Notification to be compulsory 
to — the registered dairyman; the doctor who might be 
in attendance; the veterinary surgeon who might be in 
attendance, and in the case where a dairyman or his 
servant would attend and notify the existence of dis- 
ease, I would suggest that that person should be paid 
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a fee somewhat in the same way as, in some instances, 
medical practitioners are paid a fee. If that system 
of notification were enforced, it would enable the in- 
specting officer who went into the dairy and found a 
cow with udder trouble to institute proceedings against 
the owner for not having reported it. We are only- 
beginning to realise the danger that may arise from 
the various forms of udder trouble. 

8948. And these are the conditions you would im- 
pose? — Yes, with a heavy fine on the Doctor or Veteri- 
nary Surgeon who would not notify. This is such a 
serious thing that unless it is done energetically it is 
best left alone. 

8949. No good results will follow from playing with 
it? — I think you would do harm, because you would 
teach the people to hide it. 

8950. In those cases in which you discovered the 
animals, did the owner indicate that anything was 
wrong before you discovered them yourself? — I have 
had two cows seized in the last two months, and one 
of them had been notified. 

8951. And in the other case do you think the owner 
realised that there was disease in his herd? — As far 
as I could determine he seemed to be of opinion that 
it was simple udder trouble. 

8952. There are other udder troubles than tuber- 
culosis? — Yes; they are very numerous. 

8953. Do you consider some of these a source of 
public danger, too? — Yes. I am speaking now to a 
certain extent in the dark, but we shall take the com- 
mon disease affecting udders, popularly called cow-pox. 
This disease is characterised bv little blotches on the 
teat. A scab forms, it is rubbecl off by the milker; sup- 
puration follows, and it is most probable it finds its 
way into the milk, which becomes affected. The 
lesions peculiar to the disease almost invariably con- 
tain many micro-organisms: for example, the various 
staphloeocci and streptococci, whose pathogenic power 
is well known. 

8954. Arc you in favour of concrete floors? — Cer- 
tainly. 

8955. Do you think that injury sometimes arises to 
the animals from these floors? — Not if properly laid. 

8956. We had evidence before us this morning from 
a gentleman who stated that as a result of the concrete 
floors some of his cows suffered from housemaid ’s 
knee? — You frequently see cattle with a thickening of 
the skin at the knee — just a bruise. I have kept a 
careful watch during the past few years on that ques- 
tion, and I have no hesitation in saying that 75 per 
cent, of the cases of bruised knees have been due not 
to concrete floors, but to badly laid brick and cement 
floors. 

8957. You do think that an impervious floor is abso- 
lutely necessary? — Yes, but not necessarily concrete. 

I have seen cobble stones set in cement, and they made 
a splendid floor. 

8958. Dr. Moorhead. — You laid down certain con- 
ditions with regard to applying the tuberculin test?— 
Yes. 

8959. And the first condition was the condition of 
the animal at the time? — Yes. 

8960. I presume that when you meet an animal far 
gone it would be useless to apply the test? — No. What 
I meant was this— you decide to apply the test to a 
healthy looking animal. Before you proceed to applv 
the test, you take that animal’s temperature, and I 
have frequently found that an animal had an abnormal 

temperature — for example, at the beginning of a chill 

and if you had inoculated her without taking the 
temperature and taken care that she was in a normal 
state you might get a false reaction. 

8961. It is your opinion that you must get the 
animal with a normal temperature before you apply 
the tuberculin?— I don’t go so far as that, but for the 
satisfactory application of the test it is essential that 
the temperature should be taken the day before the 
test and the day of the test and that these temperatu -es 
should be the same, beyond, of course, the normal 
variations of health. 

8962. It is a temperature test then that you apply 
to the animal? — Yes. If the disease is advanced to 
the point that it could be determined bv a trained 
observer I don’t think that in ninety-nine eases out of 
a hundred you would get any reaction from the tuber- 

8963. In the case of a healthy looking animal that 
does react, you infer from that that the tubercle infec- 
tion is very small — do you measure by the measure of 


the re-action? — I prefer to judge by the post-mortev i 
examination. That is the only thing you can speak 
definitely of. 

8964. Have you ever tried any curative treatment in 
the case of tuberculous cows?— No. 

8965. Have you heard of it being tried? — Yes. 

8966. But you have never tried it yourself? — No, 

8967. We have had it in evidence that repeated in- 
jections of tuberculin have been tried with good re- 
sults? — I jnust confess that the more I see of tuber- 
culosis and the more I study its conditions the less I 
appear to know about it. During the past three years 
I have closely studied tuberculosis in cattle, and I 
appear to know less about it now comparatively than 
I did then. 

8968. Would you condemn a carcass for “ grapes ”? 
— Yes, and I may say I am in entire agreement with 
the findings of the Royal Commission on the question 
of meat inspection. 

8969. I notice that you give as one of the reasons in 
connection with the application of the tuberculin test, 
the distance from the house? — Yes. 

8970. And that the animal would want to be super- 
vised every eight hours or so? — Yes. 

8971. Would that convey to your mind anything like 
erecting a sanatorium for these animals? — Yes; but 
would it not be far better to slaughter all these. cattle— 
to get tuberculosis scheduled and slaughter all re- 
acting cattle. 

8972. You say that you may have an animal that re- 
acts and not be able to ascertain that? — I did not mean 
to give you an impression of that kind. The impres- 
sion I wanted to convey was that in a scattered agri- 
cultural district it is difficult to give this subject the 
attention it deserves, and that you should not apply 
the test unless you can do it properly, or you may 
form a false opinion. 

8973. Do you know anything about the fairs? — Not 
much. 

8974. You don’t know the conditions in which the 
animals are milked at these fairs? — I cannot give you 
any information on that point. 

8975. Mr. Wilson. — It would seem from the figures 
you quoted that the staff for inspecting some 3,500 
cow’s is a small one? — It is, sir. 

8976. You are the only professional man? — Since I 
have gone to the Belfast and Castlereagh districts I 
have received great assistance from Dr. O’Neill and Dr. 
Coates, who are the Medical Officers of Health. The 
Act of Parliament has not placed the Medical Officers 
in reference to. this Order in the position which I would 
like to see them occupy. 

8977. W hat would be your views as to the relation 
of the Medical Officer and the Veterinary Inspector?— 

I find that if I could confine myself wholly to the 
examination of the dairy cattle and did nothing else 
it w'ould take up all my time. 

8978. There are over 3,000 cattle under your charge? 
— Yes. 

8979. Your evidence rather bears out what Dr. Agnew 
has said?— Not altogether. I would like to make it 
perfectly clear, although I have made this statement, 
that the best of relations have always existed between 
the Medical Officers and myself, and I have always 
derived the greatest assistance from them. What I 
mean to convey is this, that I am of opinion that there 
are many provisions in that Order that w-ould be 
better carried out if you had the Medical Officer of 
Health in charge of that portion of it which affected 
man, and the Veterinary Officer that part v'hich affected 
cattle only. 

8980. Where do you draw the line? — It would be 
difficult. 

8981. What number of registered dairies are there 
in the district? — In the Castlereagh district there are 
one hundred and forty-six, that is inclusive of those 
engaged in butter-making that we have succeeded in 
getting registered, and in the Belfast Rural district 
there are one hundred and forty-eight registered dairies. 

8982. We have had considerable evidence both in 
Belfast and before it, regarding the question of grant- 
ing power to the city, or what has been called the 
consumers’ area, to inspect the conditions under which 
milk is produced in the area in charge of the pro- 
ducers. What would be your opinion on that subject? 
— I think if a change is desirable in the present system 
that change should take the form of a Central Board 
of Control. 
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8983. Supposing that were not possible for any rea- 
son ?_Transfer the whole thing to the Department of 
Agriculture; it is really within their province. Then 
you would have it administered as portion of the public 
health service of the country free from local influence. 

8984. At the same time it is quite possible that there 
might have to be some method devised which would 
be better than the present one, and yet not come up 
to the ideal. A large supply of milk is sent into Bel- 
fast from Antrim; and we had evidence that the An- 
trim Council does not enforce the veterinary examina- 
tion of cattle in their district. From the public health 
point of view don’t you think that the Belfast Public 
Health Committee should have a right to inspect the 
condition under which the milk is produced in Antrim l 
— Yes, by professional men. 

8985. You would object to a non-professional man 
qoing out?— I would object to my work being criticised 
by a person who knew nothing whatever about it. 

8986. Take the Antrim case — would you not there 
give the Belfast Authority the power to go outside 
their own area and interfere? — I cannot see any reason 
why the County Borough of Belfast should not go out 
to 'see how the milk is produced. On the other hand 
an Act of Parliament is an Act of Parliament and it 
should be enforced uniformly. 

8987. The Chairman. — You have no objection to a 
qualified man inspecting outside his own area in the 
circumstances Mr. Wilson has described? — No. 

8988. You recognise that there is a wide difference 
in the way in which the Order is enforced? — Yes. 
There is just one thing I would like to draw your at- 
tention to in connection with this matter. You have 
heard a considerable amount of evidence in and with- 
out Belfast. It is well to remember that the dairies in 
the County Borough of Belfast should be twenty years 
ahead of ‘the dairies in the rural districts, for this 
reason— duving the past twenty years they have had 
the advantage of being subject to the building laws 
and the visits of the sanitary staff. In the rural dis- 
trict adjoining there has been no sanitary staff until 
recently ; and until the Order of 1908 there was no 
supervision, with the result that the dairies in the 
vicinity of the city are precisely three years old. The 
dairies in my district are far from perfect, but m time 
they will be better. 

8989. Mr. Wilson.— With regard to tuberculosis in 
cattle, in your opinion would this be true, that it is a 
small farm with a small number of cattle on it that 
would be the most likely field in which to discover 
the tuberculous animal? — Yes; that has always been 
my experience. 

8990. Would you agree with the opinion that with- 
out the assistance of milk records, it is impossible to 
hope for any improvement in the milk yield of the 
stock of the country?— It is a fundamental principle 
of any advance whatever. 

8991. You will also agree with the idea that one of the 
main reasons which is preventing the Belfast dairyman 
from keeping records is because he does not breed 
from his cows?— That is one reason; and I have often 
wondered if it would be possible that, as a result of 
the continued forced feeding which cattle undergo in 
order that they may yield a good quantity and quality 
of milk, this system of forced feeding from one genera- 
tion to another has ruined the stamina of our cattle. 

8992. You have lay assistance in your district? — Yes. 

8993. And you have been trying to improve the 
dairies in your district? — Yes. 

8994. Which of the two of you has the more effect 
in inducing the farmer to carry out improvements, 
the professional man or the layman; possibly you 
would have both of equal influence? — Without going 
into personalities, I would make the statement that the 
professional man is the better man for two reasons— 
one the training he has received, and second, he is 
generally the type of man who is more proof against 
one of the worst curses of administration in this or any 
other country. I need not go further. 

8995. The last point I want to raise is a more 
technical one. We had evidence that a certain farmer 
had four cows, two of which seemed to be perfectly 
healthy, and two of which appeared to be sick. The 
tuberculin test was applied, and the two that appeared 
to be ill did not re-act, while the two that seemed 
healthy gave reactions. They were all killed, and of 
the four animals the ones which did not react were 
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found to be full of disease, whereas the animals that 
did react were free from disease. From the purely 
professional point of view there is nothing impossible 
about that?— In the evidence I have offered to day I 
have pointed out that where the animal is clinically 
affected you will not get a reaction; but on the other 
hand, where the animal appears to be well, the test 
will reveal if tuberculosis is present. As a result of 
my experience, I believe if one would miss it, it is 
there. 

8996. So that that evidence from the professional 
point of view was not impossible? — It was perfectly 
sound. 

8997. Mr. O’Brien. — You have now got pretty good 
byres in your district? — Yes. 

' 8998. How are they lit in the morning for the people 
who are in milking?— All through the two districts, 
with three exceptions, the paraffin oil lamp is the light. 

8999. And in a byre with twenty cows would that 
be the ease? — Yes. 

9000. How many lamps would they have?— ihey 

work with one lamp to two milkers. That is hung 
from a beam or a wire. . 

9001. Does not that throw the udder of an animal into 
a strong shadow — the part that you want to see clean 
is in the darkest shade? — I cannot say that that is so. 
It is really most ingenious the way they get over that 
difficulty. You see a lamp hung on a wire, and it 
seems to serve its purpose excellently. Others have 
acetylene gas. 

9002. You think on the whole that there is some 
slight possibility of getting the udder clean before 
milking on a winter morning? — I do, certainly. If 
the cattle are housed in properly constructed stalls it 
is nine-tenths of the battle of keeping them clean. 
If vou put two cows into a stall in which they will 
fit/they will be both clean in the morning, but if you 
give them too much room they will be dirty. 

9003. I have never seen any method, except, perhaps, 
bails, which would prevent a cow from being dirty in 
the stall?— Your stalls are too wide or that could not 

9004. I have some sixty to eighty cows. I have 
been up at four or five o’clock in the morning, and 
I found it impossible to keep them clean?— In our 
dairies the cattle are generally bedded at night in 
hay or straw, and I find they generally rise clean. If 
the stalls were properly constructed and the cattle have 
not excessive room they will be clean. 

9005. We have had some evidence before us which 
shows that, especially in the case of tuberculous 
animals, the danger of infection from small particles 
of dung getting into the milk is very serious, perhaps 
more serious than any other? — I don’t agree with that. 
Tuberculosis in that part of the cattle compared with 
other parts of their anatomy would not be one case 
in a thousand. Nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand would affect the thorax. 

9006. What I rather gathered was that if an animal 
is tuberculous at all, and passing the tubercle bacilli 
in the faeces, it is much more concentrated in that, 
form? — That is quite possible. 

9007. You make some reference in your summary 
of evidence to the grooming of cattle. Do you recom- 
mend brushing the udder? — No; brushing always 
makes dust. 

9008. You think at all events that there is a fair 
chance of getting clean milk? — Certainly. 

9009. Do you find that any of the people 
insure their dairy cattle? — Yes; I have known cattle 
to be insured, and some of the insurance companies 
will accept cattle- 

9010. Dairy cattle? — Yes; but as far as I know the 
premium is prohibitive. 

9011. These cattle that are insured are thorough- 
breds and very valuable beasts? — I am speaking of a 
dairy in the Castlereagh district with w'hieh I am 
acquainted 

9012. At a high premium? — Yes. 

9013. You don’t yourself know anything about the 
scheme of cattle insurance that prevails in France? — 


9014. Because it occurred to a good many people 
interested in these matters that it might be a way of 
getting clear of the most obviously tuberculous cattle 
to refuse to insure them? — I often thought that if 
some organisation was got together, to put the ease 
for tuberculosis and against it before the dairymen je 
this countrv, in the same way as the Women’s National 
2 N 
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Mr. John McClure Barry. — 16th February, 1912. 

Health Association is putting it before the women, that 
we would see some real progress, because I know it 
has been astonishing the interest evinced in tuberculosis 
by the women folk. I would strongly suggest, if it were 
possible, to get the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion to extend their field of labour to educate the 
farmers and dairykeepers’ wives to understand that this 
disease is preventible and contagious. So soon as you 
awaken that interest I think you will have done more 
to get rid of tuberculosis even than by the slaughtering 
of those cattle. 

9015. Miss McNeill. — Mr. Wilson asked you about 
the lay inspectors? — Yes. 

9016. Do you think that the appointment is 

occasionally desirable? — It may be occasionally 

desirable. 

9017. Supplementary to the veterinary inspection? — 
Yes. 

9018. Can you suggest anything that would assist 
one to realise what should be the proper qualification 
for these inspectors? — In the first instance, I think 
every lay inspector should have a certificate of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute in one of its branches suitable 
for his work, and I should make most searching 
inquiries into his moral character, and unless he was 
a man of undoubted honesty and respectability I would - 
not employ him at any price. I think that the 
veterinary officer or the medical officer, as the case 
may be, should be required to report to his Board 


concerning the manner in which this inspector carried 
out his duties. Officers of that type should be 
appointed subject to the approval of the Executive 
bamtary Officer, because he is the man who is on 
common ground and can instruct whatever officer is 
necessary. 

9019. How does milk come into your district? In 

carts, and in some cases in cans by rail. 

9020. Are you satisfied with the railway facilities 
for the carriage of milk?— It seems to be fairly good 
If there is anything amiss it is the fault of the people 
who send the milk. I think the railway companies 
have treated them very well, so far as I know. I 
should like to draw attention to the manner in which 
I see milk delivered at the houses by the retailers 
It is quite a common thing, if one is out in the 
morning, to see the milk at the door-steps in a can 
without a lid. That is not so true of recent years as it 
was, because I know the City Authorities have been 
very keen on that particular question, but it is such 
8 oAoi l ' a T b s , ee the milk senfc out in sealed bottles. 

9021. It makes it more expensive?— In a case of this 
kind expense should not be counted. You can lift the 
bottle and se ei if it is clean. It is very much more 
to be preferred than milk supplied in any other way. 

The Chairman. — We are very much obliged, Mr. 
Barry, for the very interesting views you have placed 
before us. 


9022 The CHiiim.— You ate Clerk of the Eural 
.District Council of Newtownards? — Yes 

9023. We have had the advantage of having witnesses 
from your district this morning. We have learned 
from them the provisions that have been adopted for 
the earrymg out of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order 
in the Newtownards district, I notice in your precis 

dLtrie 1 t T th ” P0PUl,tiO ° ° f ' r ” ral 

9024. And that there are one hundred and seventy- 
six registered dairies, and about fifteen hundred cows 
m your district? — Yes. 

9025. I also notice that you supply milk to Belfast, 
Bangor, Donaghadee, and Newtownards urban dis- 
tricts t — Yes. 

. 9 2 2 , 6 ; you supply a considerable quantity of milk 
to Belfast? — Yes. 

9027 . Has any request been made by the Belfast 
Authorities for permission to go into your district?— 
Lhey made application under section 19 of the Tuber- 
culosis Act. The Local Government Board sent the 
application to my Authority. The Belfast Authority, 
in their application, referred to three dairies as beiiW 
m my district. Two of these dairies were not in my 
district at all Regarding the other dairy, the man 
had only purchased the farm, and had onlv started 
ellmg milk two days. Bangor also made application, 
* h ® g /° Und of preventing the spread of infectious 
d 999ft ’ VJ P< 7if *° ms P ecfc . dairies in my rural district. 
withheM the P ° Wer glV6n ° r withheI d?— It was 

9029. What was the view entertained by your 
nn'thp 1 ’ - M J ^ ou ° c d opposed the Belfast application, 
on the ground that the statements made in the applica- 
tion were erroneous and unfounded. In the case of 
the Bangor application, there was only one case of 
scarlatina reported to us from the Bangor Rural 
Electora 1 Division prior to this outbreak of disease in 

The' Merl hS CM™ ^ S ° ld fr0m Said h OUSe. 

The MediealOfficer of Health for our rural district was 
also the Medical Officer of Health for Bangor town 
Be?fast P d he infection came from Uppers from 

9030. So your authority were satisfied that there 
was no reasonable ground for suspecting the milk from 

as keui g the cause of infection? — Yes 
WSS n0t , beca ? 8e h ad any general dislike 

oB,et “ mi ”s 

9032. If a demand was made by the Belfast 
Author, ties to go into your district, in order to inspect 
the condition under which milk is produced, wh.t 
would be the y..w of your Council on that question ?_ 
Biey would refuse the application on this ground 
that we do our best to administer the Order as well 
as possible. 11 


Mr. James Holmes examined. 


9033. Supposing the Belfast Authorities came to the 
conclusion that you were not doing your best, what 
would you do under these circumstances?— We would 
refuse, because we believe that their coming into our 
C noo C *’ wou *d he a source of continual annoyance. 

9034. You think there would be a conflict between 
your officers and their officers?— Yes, and a conflict 
between the Veterinary Inspector and a layman coming 
to supervise his work. 

9035. I can understand that a professional man 
would lesent having his work supervised by a layman 
but supposing the Belfast Authorities sent out their 
Veterinary Inspector, would there be the same objection 
in that case?— -We would still object, because we 
believe that they have sufficient safeguards, and they 
nave also the Local Government Inspector. We as 
a Rural Council, actually invited the Local Government 

°o a nl n A SP f t0r round our dairies and see them. 

JU3b. And you think your house is properly in order 
fvA™ i? r ff Se! i fc tlm6 ’ and thafc y° u do not need assistance 
from Belfast, superior as it is?— We don’t acknow- 
ledge their superiority. 

^ith regard to the scarcity of milk, we have 

aSrlct D ln tWO u° r three localit ies in your rural 
district there was such a scarcity. Have you formed 
, , y j, 0 T pl ?. lor ! 8° that subject? — I have inquired through 
the Medical Officers of Health and others, and I find 

ooqo S a s . carclfc y of milk in some districts. 

ger?t?_Ttefc e is P so P Wh ° m ° ney to buy Cannot 

ar ® th i e ? e . districts? — Round Carrowdore 
and Ardmillan, m which there are only two registered 
dories, and there are also other places'. 

y ° U St ^ 6 there are persons in your 
* h ar ® un ? ble , to obtain milk for money without 
case! l n " m r SOn % ble dlstance? ~I have heard of several 
to °,? CerS ! and 1 menfc ioned them 

to mj Public Health Committee, and two of the 
members of that Committee told , me that one of the 

ET P u.l d d io„" 1 tet 1,0 ”“ Id *> 

9041. The vendor refuses to have his domestic 
rrangements upset by having people coming for small 

cuity is in the Tullynakill division. There are no dairv 
diStl ' iCt ’ and C ° ndenSed milk is used 

fhSdhSu« Yles. ‘" Se “ e in C “ ie “- d ” lk " 

OfficS‘of n He»H U V, alS °, t y “ 1 s P° ke *<> the Medical 
SAT*? and he to ld me that he had a large 
milk and & wk ° were and he recommended 

m l-\td l h farmers very generously gave them the 
milk and charged nothing for it ”?_Yes. 

So that in the case of illness there is enough 
of O ood nature left to supply the milk? Yes. • 
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9045. Do you think the children of the district get 
enough of milk? — I don’t think so. 

9046. To what reason do you attribute that — is it to 
want of ability to buy it, or is it because the parents 
do not appreciate the value of milk as a food? — They 
don’t appreciate the value of milk. 

9047. Do you know of any means whereby the value 
of milk as a food could be most widely disseminated? — 
There was a similar state of affairs in the town of 
Newtownards, and the Medical Officer of Health has 
for some time issued a little pamphlet, an annual 
report, and distributed it in every house, and the 
people read it very much, and they have now a better 
appreciation of the value of milk as a food. 

9048. So that the distribution of this pamphlet has 
been educational in its effects? — Yes. 

9049. And led to an increased supply? — I don’t know 
that. The doctor also advocated the making of home- 
made bread. 

9050. Has the number of cows in your district 
decreased or increased? — I cannot say. 

9051. Since you commenced registration has there 
been an increase or decrease? — I don't think there is. 
It has been practically the same. 

9052. Is there any district in your division where 
the absence of milk is the cause of a real grievance 
to the poorer inhabitants? — The only place I know of 
is Tullynakill, that I have mentioned. 

9053. Is it possible that in that district people may 
be selling small quantities of milk to labourers and 
others without being registered? — I don’t believe so. 

9054. Has the application of the Order been respon- 
sible for the restriction of the sale? — I should say it 
has. 

9055. People will not sell because they do not wish 
to be subjected to the inspection which registration 
under the Order imposes? — Yes. 

9056. Mr. Wilson. — Do you know many who have 
gone out of business on that account? — I know seven 
or eight. 

9057. Is that in the district in which the scarcity 
exists? — No. 


9058. Has any person been driven out of the trade 
or abandoned the trade in this district where 
scarcity exists in consequence of the enforcement of 
the Order? — No. In one place that I know of there 
was one man, and he was giving a little milk to two 
persons, and he was reported, and the inspector told 
him that he would have to cease selling or get regis- 
tered, and the man stopped selling. 

9059. That was the only case in that particular 
district in which, as far as your information goes, the 
sale of the milk was abandoned in consequence of the 
Order being in force? — Yes. 

9060. Dr. Moorhead. — Is tuberculosis a notifiable 
disease in your district? — Yes. 

9061. Has there been any increase or decrease in 
it? — If you look at the statistics at page 2 of my 
evidence you will see there was a decrease. The 
figures show a decrease from 3.5 to 1.79 per thousand. 
In the three latter quarters of 1905, when the deaths 
from tuberculosis were shown separately in the 
Registrar-General’s return, the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis was : — 


1905 — 96, equal to a death-rate of 3 05 per 1,000 per a 

1906— 121 „ „ 2-88 ,. 

1907— 119 ,. ,, 2-83 

1908— 123 „ „ 2-93 

1909— 106 .. 2-52 

1910— 85 .. 2-02 

1911, and three quarters of the 

present year, 56 deaths = 1-79 „ 


9062. The Chairman.— That is a very gratifying 
result?— I have taken these figures from the Registrar^ 
General’s returns. 

9063. There is plenty of milk to be had in your 
district? — Yes, but not in Tullynakill. 

9064. Mr. Wilson. — Do the labourers use goats? — 
Some labourers do: we have recommended them all to 
use goats. 


The Commission adjourned at 6.15 


Mr. James Holmes. — 16th February, 1912 

9065. Supposing you put yourself in the position of 
the medical officer in charge of Belfast, and you 
discovered that the Antrim District Council did not 
enforce the veterinary inspection of the cattle, would 
you not in that case, for the health of the city, be 
very anxious to obtain power to go out and inspect- 
the dairies? — No. I would appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to sec that the Order was enforced. I 
don't see how a layman can enforce the Order. 

9066. I will put it to you in another way — would 
you prevent the milk of that district coming into the 
city? — Yes, until the Order was in force. 

9067. Dr. Moorhead. — Do the people object to the 

notification of tuberculosis? — No. We send the 

patients a little book containing instructions. I should 
also add that where there was a case of tuberculosis, 
long before the Tuberculosis Prevention Act 
became law, our Council had the houses, 
clothes, etc., disinfected. As Executive Sanitary 
Officer, when I get a report from one of the 
Medical Officers of Health that there is a case 
of infectious disease, or when a case is removed 
to hospital before I get the report, I send the man 
to disinfect the house with formalin, and to bring all 
the clothes worn by the patient, and all the bed-clothes, 
etc., to the steam disinfector to be disinfected. At 
the same time I send a notice, marked “A,” to the 
Sanitary Sub-Officer, as the responsible person who has 
to see that the orders are obeyed; one marked “ B ” to 
the person disinfecting, and one marked “ C ” to the 
head of the house where the person suffering has been 
removed. You will notice that any person who is suffering 
from, or who has been in contact with the person 
suffering from infectious disease, is forbidden to milk 
or to handle milk vessels, and the Sanitary Sub-Officer 
visits to see that these orders are complied with. Not 
only that, but in the case of a person who did not attend 
to these matters, we have taken legal proceedings against 
him. For instance, a man near Dundonald did not 
attend fully to the directions of the Council, and we 
issued a summons against him, and he attended the 
Council meeting, and assured the Council that he was 
not aware of the provisions of the notice. When a 
person is isolated at home a letter is sent to the head 
of the house in the following terms : — 

“ It has been reported to me that 

an inmate - of your house, is suffering from 

and that you have decided to isolate and have the 
patient nursed at home. I am to enclose you a state- 
ment showing what precautions you are to take in 
this matter to prevent the spread of the disease. 

I would particularly draw your attention to Article 7, 
and warn you not to allow any person suffering, or 
who has beffn in contact with the person suffering, 
or with the attendant, to milk or handle milk vessels, 
or any food for human consumption. Of course, 
there is a severe penalty for any person who offends 
against any of these points.” 

9068. The Chairman. — I do not think it necessary 
to take you through your entire evidence, as we have 
already had the advantage of hearing other witnesses 
from your district, and, of course, we got a good deal of 
information from them. We do not think it necessary, 
therefore, to go over the same ground again with you? 

— I am anxious to point out, with regard to the cases 
of scarlatina in Bangor, that it was not from any dairy 
in our district. We take every possible precaution to 
prevent the spread of infectious disease. 

9069. Mr. H. L. Reynolds, Food and Drugs Inspector 
under the Belfast Corporation, addressing the Com- 
mission, said — Mr. Chairman, I understand an 
impression has been conveyed to the Commission 
with regard to sweet milk, that in case of a sample 
containing only 2-6 per cent, of fat, we do not take 
any action in that case. What I meant to say was 
that if the milkman's previous character was good, and 
if we tound the percentage slightly. below the standard, 
we cautioned him and took other samples of his milk, 
and if we found it wrong again we brought him before 
the court. In this way we don’t allow them to con- 
tinue to sell below the legal standard. 

p.m. till the following morning, 

2N2 
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TWENTY-FIRST DAY.— SATURDAY, 17th FEBRUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sittings in the City Hail, Belfast, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present : — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir Stewart 
Woodhouse, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; and Alec. G. Wilson, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Dr. Charles O’Neill examined. 


9070. The Chairman. — You are Superintendent 
Medical Officer of Health in Castlereagh? — Yes. 

9071. Is there a scarcity of milk amongst the poorer 
class in that district? — I do not think so, sir. 

9072. So far as your experience goes you have not 
seen any case in which those who were able to buy 
were unable to procure milk? — No. 

9073. Are there a great many labourers’ cottages in 
your district? — No. 

9074. Is there an industrial population of any class 
in the district? — Chiefly dairying and villa residences. 

9075. So that the dairy employee has always 
sufficient milk? — Yes. 

9076. Have you ever been requested to make any 
report on the dairies in that district? — I had charge of 
the dairies before the veterinary inspector was 
appointed three years ago. 

9077. Comparing their condition to-day with three 
years ago, have they improved? — Yes, very much. 

9078. And I suppose there is still need for further 
improvement? — Yes. Especially in the poorer class of 

9079. The small and poorer class of farmer has, of 
course, less efficient equipment? — Yes; the better class 
dairies are very. good. 

9080. Are there many of these small dairy pro- 
prietors? — There are a good many. 

9081. Do they send their milk to Belfast? — Yes; in 
fact it practically all goes in, except what is used in 
Holvwood. 

9082. "With regard to cleanliness, do you find that 
the habits of the people are careful with regard to 
their clothes and hands? — The poorer people are care- 
less. 

9063. Have you traced an outbreak of fever to milk 
in your district?— Yes, we had typhoid. 

9084. Did the Public Health Authority seek power 
to inspect the place? — No, they just came out. 

9085. And no objection was made? — No. 

9086. The Council, so far as you know, do not enter- 
tain any feeling adverse to the right of the Belfast 
Authority to go out and see in what condition the milk 
is produced? — I think they have a perfect right, and, 
peisonally, I would be glad to see them. 

9087. I am not speaking of your own feeling, but 
the feeling of the District Council? — At first they were 
a bit irritable, but that passed away. They did not 
at first understand the object of the inspection, and 
when they did they had not the same objection. 

9088. Are any milk records kept in your district? — 
No. 

9089. Would it not be useful? — Yes. There is an 
enormous sacrifice of young cattle all over the district. 
They never breed from them at all, practically. 

9090. They only milk them for one milking period, 
and then fatten them oS? — Yes. 

9091. In a district such as that the advantage is not 
quite so apparent, because it is only by keeping the 
record for a fixed period of twelve months that one 
can really realise what is the most profitable dairy 
cow to keep? — It is a pity to kill a good cow. If you 
had a good class of cow people would keep her. 

9092. Your view is this, that if an animal had 
established a good record as a milker, a market 
could be found for her, and she would pass into the 
hands of one who would be likely to keep her for a 
number of years? — Yes. The present system must be 
a tremendous wastage. 

9093. Has your veterinary inspector ever consulted 
you about milk from tuberculous udders? — He does, 
but I attend chiefly to the water supply. He looks 
after the cattle absolutely. 


9094. Is there an efficient water supply in the 
district? — Yes. 

9095. And are reasonable facilities made for the 
cleansing of the vessels? — Yes. Everyone of them 
has a milk-house to keep their vessels. The vessels 
are kept perfectly clean, and are always open to 
inspection in the milk-house. 

9096. Have prosecutions ever been ordered owing to 
the condition of the vessels? — Not for the milk vessels 
at all, but in regard to the byres. 

9097. No record of any kind is kept with regard (o 
the product of the cow as a milk-producing machine, 
and the cow-keepers simply buy what they get in the 
market and sell whether good or bad? — Sell it to the 
butcher. 

9098. Do they make high-class beef? — Some of them 
are pretty good. 

9099. And you think a weeding out of the unprofit- 
able animals would help to increase the milk supply?— 
Yes. If a man could get an 800 gallon strain, instead 
of a 600 gallon strain, he is bound to make profit. 

9100. And carrying on a profitable trade there would 
be less tendency to adulterate the milk? — Yes. 

9101. It is mostly the poor people who are subject 
to the temptation of adding to their income by illegiti- 
mate means? — They are the ones in our district who 
give all the trouble, because they have not the money 
to make the necessary alterations in their premises, 
and they have not a good class of cattle. 

9102. Limited capital compels them to buy a bad 
class of cattle? — Yes, I think that is so. 

9103. Have you ever discovered cows that per- 
sistently yielded milk below the legal standard? — Yes. 

I know of a cow giving only 21 per cent, of fat. 

9104. And milk of that quality would leave the 
vendors liable to prosecution? — No doubt, but that is 

9105. But it is by no means an impossible case? — 

It happens over and over again. 

9106. That danger is not so great if there is a 
number of cows in the herd and the milk is mixed?— 
Yes. One or two bad cows would never be noticed 
amongst thirty or forty cattle. 

9107. You are strongly of opinion that the keeping of 
records would be of enormous advantage to the dairy- 
man? — Yes. He has no idea of what quantity of 
milk his cows are yielding. 

9108. Do you think the people would adopt the 
keeping of records? — They never would think of doing 
it except an inspector was sent round. 

9109. If the advantages were brought home to them, 
do you think that they would be inclined to take it 
up? — You would have to send an inspector round. 

9110. That would mean expense? — The Government 
send round inspectors to teach other things. He need 
not go to all the dairies. 

9111. Is there any other question that you would 

like to direct the attention of the Commission to, 
Dr. O’Neill? Do you take any interest in the dairy 
business? — Yes. The bulls of to-day are not of a 

milking strain. Cattle are giving less milk than they 
did. 

9112. So that the dairy cow of to-day is a less 
efficient servant than the cow that was kept twenty 
or thirty years ago? — The farmers try to buy a dairy t 
cow that will give a pretty fair return after the milking 
period. It is a difficult thing to get an animal that 
will answer both for beef and milk. 

9133. When a man is buying he has his eye on 
the sale at the same time? — Yes. 

9114. He would be inclined to buy an animal that 
would put on flesh rapidly? — Yes. 

9115. You suggest, in your summary of evidence, 
that the milk should be tested by a competent person 
once a month for butter fat? — Yes, and for quantity. 
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9110. And who would you suggest that person should 
be? — Some person under the Board of Agriculture. 

9117. This test would bo only for persons supplying 
the milk? — Yes. 

9118. What standard would you have? — The present 
standard is fair, but certainly i do not think it should 
be reduced. 

9119. Is there much tuberculosis in cattle in your 
district? — No. There is a good class of cattle in the 
district, and the byres are very good. Some byres 
are better than what the Order requires. 

9120. Is tuberculosis prevalent in your district 
amongst human beings? — No; it is an agricultural 
district. 

9121. And a good milking strain in the cows is 
what you want? — Yes. 

9122. Mr. Wilson. — Are you of opinion that the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order has reduced the quantity 
of milk available in the district? — No. 

9123. You are not acquainted with any large number 
of people who have given up the business in con- 
sequence of this Order? — No; I do not think any have 
done so. 

9124. And I gather from what you said that there 
has been a marked improvement in the condition in 
which dairy cattle are kept in the district? — Yes. 

9125. Within three or four years? — Yes. Every year 
they are building new byres, and they are building 
very superior ones. 

9126. The Chairman. — Are they building on loan?— 
No; the people are very well ofi. 

9127. And can make this capital expenditure? — Yes. 
They can quite afford it. They keep twenty and thirty 
cows all the year round. 

9128. Mr. Wilson. — Have you formed any opinion 
on the matter of licensing? — I would be in favour of it. 

9129. When you take a case before the Court, are 
you supported by the Bench? — The fines are very, very 
small ; there is no doubt about that. 

9130. You would like better support than you get 
sometimes? — The magistrates are in a very difficult 
position. A great many of them belong to the country. 
They do not seem to realise the gravity of the case 
at all. Where you have a resident magistrate you are 
fairly safe. The local men are got at in a great many 
cases. 

9131. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Are there many 
samples of milk taken for analysis in your place? — The 
milk from our district is all brought into Belfast, and 
is looked after by the city authorities then. 

9132. Miss McNeill. — We have had a great deal of 
evidence with regard to the practicability or otherwise 
of the Widal test as a precaution against the typhoid 
carrier. Have you formed any opinion on the matter? 
— These carriers seem to be very serious. There was 
one in our district that we believe gave a great deal 
of trouble. 

9133. Some witnesses suggest that all engaged in 
the actual handling of the milk should be subjected to 
the test? — I am afraid they would object to that — the 
workers. 

9134. On what grounds? — I have great doubts if 
they would allow it to be done. They would have a 
sentimental feeling, but, of course, the test would not 
do them any harm. 

9135. But that sentimental objection could be over- 
come? — It might be. 

9136. We had the opinion of a certain witness here 
who said that it would cost about £1,500 to carry out 
the test, on the calculation that the number of dairy 
workers in the city was four hundred. He estimated 
ttie test at 5/- per head, and four tests of each person 
in the year. Was that estimate of £1,500 an error?— 
It is, no doubt, a serious thing if you have a carrier 
going about a district. 

9137. The Chairman. — You would compromise by 
having a person under close inspection? — Yes, anyone 
who had been affected. 

9138. Mr. Barry, your Veterinary Inspector, 
suggested yesterday that there should be a notification 
of cases of infectious disease? — Yes. 

9139. Arising either in herds or workers? — Yes, 
because you cannot get at the disease soon enough. 

9140. He also suggested a notification fee? — Yes, 
that would be a small thing — half-a-crown. 

9141. And that there should be a penalty for non- 
notification? — I think that is quite right. I think you 
cannot be careful enough about milk. The thing is to 
find out the disease as soon as possible, especially 
scarlet fever. 


Dr. Charles O’Neill.— 17tfe February, 1912. 

9142. There has been a great deal of trouble about 
notification throughout the country? — In my district 
there was none at all. 

9143. Dr. Robert Thomson, Chairman, Public 
Health Committee, Belfast, addressing the Commission, 
said : — Mr. Chairman, I crave your indulgence for a 
moment. I am sorry to have to take exception to a 
statement Dr. O’Neill has made; but if you will allow 
me, I will read the correspondence which has passed 
between the Clerk of the Castlereagh Rural District 
Council and the Town Clerk of Belfast : — 

“ Clerk’s Office, Union Workhouse, 

“ Belfast, 16th January, 1909. 

" Dear Sir, — I am directed by the Rural District 
Council of Castlereagh to inform you that complaint 
has been made to them by their veterinary inspector 
that an official of the City Corporation is in the 
habit of inspecting dairies and cowsheds in the rural 
district; this action has created some irritation in 
the minds of the persons whose premises are so 
inspected, which has a tendency to interfere with 
the proper discharge of the veterinary inspector’s 
duties. The Council respectfully suggest that these 
inspections should be made in future in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 4 of the Infectious 
Diseases Prevention Act, 1890. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ J. W. ROBB. 

“ Sir Samuel Black, Town Clerk, Belfast.” 


•“ City Hall, Belfast, 

“ 21st January, 1909. 

“ Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 16th inst. was 
before the Public Health Committee at their meeting 
to-day, when I was instructed to say in reply that 
the Committee were greatly surprised to learn that 
the Rural District Council of Castlereagh, their 
officers, or the proprietors of dairies in their district, 
should object to an officer of the Belfast Corporation 
inspecting dairies from which milk is supplied to 
the citizens of Belfast; that inspection should create 
irritation in the minds of the persons whose premises 
are so inspected convinces the Committee of the 
necessity for such inspection. The Committee, recog- 
nising the duty of protecting the health of the 
citizens, do not propose, as suggested by the 
Castlereagh Rural District Council, to limit these 
inspections to occasions coming within the provisions 
of Section 4 of the Infectious Diseases Act, 1890, 
but they intend to apply to the Local Government 
Board for an order under Section 19 of the Tuber- 
culosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908, authorising 
them to exercise in relation to any dairies outside 
the city from which milk is supplied within the 
city all the powers which they at present have in 
relation to dairies in the city. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ SAMUEL BLACK, Town Clerk, 

11 J. W. Robb, Esq., Clerk to the Castlereagh 
Rural District Council, Union Workhouse, 
Belfast.” 

I would make a request — I see that the Belfast Rural 
District Council take exception to a statement I made 
in the course of my evidence before the Commission, 
that they did not facilitate the Public Health Com- 
mittee. I said that they threw obstacles in our way 
at the time of the outbreak of diphtheria. They have 
appointed their Chairman to give evidence, and I 
would ask, if he gives evidence, that you would allow 
Mr. Harris, Assistant Town Clerk, to read the corres- 
pondence that took place between the Town Clerk and 
the Belfast Rural District Council. 

9144. The Chairman. — What I understood Dr. 
O’Neill to convey was this, that up to a certain period 
he believed his Council was somewhat opposed to the 
inspection from outside authorities, but he thought 
the feeling was gradually dying out, and that just now, 
when they more clearly understood the purpose for 
which the inspection was carried out, they were more 
favourably disposed. 
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Dr. O'Neill . — That is so. 

Dr. Thomson . — I am very glad of that explanation. 
I did not hear exactly what Dr. O’Neill said. 

The Chairman.— That is what I understood Dr. 
O’Neill to convey. In the first instance he gave his 
own opinion ; and I asked him if he thought his Council 


entertained the same view, and he said that up to a 
certain period he thought they were hostile, but that 
recently they became more reasonable when they recoc- 
msed more clearly the purpose for which the inspection 
was earned out. 


Mr. Robert J. Porter examined. 


9145. The Chairman. — You are a solicitor practising 
in the city of Belfast? — Yes. 

914(5. And a land -owner as well?— Yes. I am a 
small freeholder of sixty-seven acres of land outside 
of Belfast, in addition to which I have my profession 
as a solicitor here for the past thirty -three years, and 
owning some cattle on my farm, which is situate at 
Carrickfergus. I am interested in the question of the 
milk supply of the city and its purity. I have been 
spoken to repeatedly by different farmers about the 
onerous conditions under which the milk supply is 
catered for, and have urged upon the farmers the 
necessity for their byres and dwelling-houses being 
more sanitary and up-to-date, but I have been 
repeatedly informed by them that they dread making 
alterations, either to their dwelling-houses or byres in 
the way of sanitary or other improvements, because 
immediately they do so the Poor Law valuation of 
their houses and byres is raised thereby, a tax is put 
upon their improvements. I think this is a very vital 
point, and should be considered by the Commission, 
as I believe farmers would improve their dwelling- 
houses, sanitary accommodation, and byres, if they got 
an assurance that the Poor Law valuation of their 
houses, etc., would not be increased for, say, a period 
of five years to enable them to reap the" benefit of 
their outlay. Of course, you are aware that the 
moment a farmer makes an alteration to his out- 
houses there is a fresh valuation, because the vigilant 
eye of the rate collector, who is paid by poundage, 
naturally desires an increase of valuation. I would’ 
therefore, suggest a recommendation by your Commis- 
sion that legislation should provide that all farmers 
making proper and sanitary arrangements should not 


be rated for, say, a period of five years. There is 
another point I wish to bring before your Commission, 
viz. — outside the city of Belfast quite a number of 
farm-houses are used by artisans, clerks, etc., for 
summer holidays, but the sanitary arrangements about 
the houses are very imperfect, and I think legislation 
should be carried out so that lodgers in farm-houses 
should not be permitted unless proper sanitary arrange- 
ments were effected to the satisfaction of the local 
sanitary authorities. In fact I know instances where 
the families leave the ordinary sleeping accommoda- 
tion and go to out-houses so as to take in lodgers for 
the summer time, and the milk used in the farm, 
houses is just left in the kitchen, or any place corn-o- 
men t, and is liable to get contaminated. 

9147. This happens on the confines of most large 
cities?— Yes; and the milk is left in the kitchen, and 
is liable tp contamination. 

9148. Do you take any interest in the breeding of 
cattle yourself?— Only in a small way. 

9149. You do not, I suppose, consider yourself an 
authority on breeds?— No, sir; I have a few West High- 
land cattle and shorthorns and other cattle, but I would 
not consider them up-to-date. I am only an amateur, 
ifie reason that 1 spoke here to-day is that in my 
thirty-three years of experience as a solicitor, I have 
been spoken to by farmers and residents of the dis- 
trict as to the deterrent effect of increasing the valua- 
tion when improvements are made in cattle byres, out- 
houses, etc. 

Thank you very much. We are very much obliged 
to you, Mr. Porter. 


Mr. W. R. Cresswell examined. 


9150. The Chairman. — You are engaged in the dairy- 
trade? — Yes, for twenty-five years. 

9151. In what locality? — In Belfast. 

9152. In the city of Belfast?— No, in the suburbs. 

91o3. Are you outside the city area? — I am inside, 

on the border-line. I am inside for my premises and 
outside for part of my grazing. The premises are 
inside the city. 

?154- Do you keep your cows for one milking period 
0Q ‘y'7 _ ^ r %- I breed a good many cattle myself. 

91oo. You have land enough to enable you to breed 
cattle? — Yes. 

9156. Do you keep any milk records?— No. 

9157. And how do you determine the animals you 
will keep and those you will dispose of?— By closely- 
looking after one’s business one will soon find that 


9158. By watching the cattle?— Yes. 

91.59. Do you not think it would be desirable th; 
you should have some definite standard to judge the- 
hy? — Yes, I agree with that. 

9160. And you think keeping milk records would l 
neiplul to people engaged in your trade?— Yes. 

good my beSt ° OWS and fatten tte ones that are n< 

9161. It appears to me that the keeping of mi] 
records would be good in your case?— We are ahvai 
in such a hurry in the morning. That is the difficult 
about keeping the records. 

f u f?^jy e I° u do agree thafc ifc would be extremel y hel I 

9163. And that it is quite possible, even whils 
attending closely to your business, you might be som( 
times misled and form erroneous conclusions as to th 

cow that will yield the largest quantity of milk? Yo 

can give a fair estimate of that. I always believe i 
the cow that milks longest, not the cow "that gives 
large quantity of milk for a short time. 


9164. Do you not think, as a rule, that the farmer 
believes that the cow yielding a large flow of milk 
for a limited period is the best milker? — I have kept 
records enough to learn that the opposite is the case. 

9165. I am not talking of your own individual view ; 
but taking the case of the man who gives very little 
consideration to the question, do you not think that 
the cow that gives a heavy flow for . a limited period 
is the animal that makes an impression on his mind? 
— Yes. 

9166. And the keeping of records would disabuse his 
mmd? — Yes, it would be a very good thing to have 
milk records. 

9167. What kind of bull do you use? — Jersey and 
Ayrshire for crossing purposes. 

9168. What becomes of the calves?— I alwavs have 
plenty of demand for them. I rear the best ‘myself. 

9169. Notwithstanding that the calves are crossed in 

that way, you have a demand?— Yes. Yesterday I 

had an order from one man for twenty calves. 

9170. No matter what breed?— Thev 'knew my breed, 
and how particular I am about the milk. 

9171. It is rather a novelty to me to learn that 
calves bred from an Ayrshire bull would be in demand? 
—Anyone that has any experience of the Avrshires 
will soon find out their profitableness. The bull calves 
make very fair stores as bullocks. 

9172. You have been breeding cattle for a consider- 
able period?— Yes. 

9173. What would the difference in value be in, 
say, a two and a half year bullock with an Ayrshire 
cross as compared with a shorthorn cross?— If you take 
' nw7 e J atty shorthorn, there is no difference. 

?4<4. The one is worth as much as the other? — Yes, 
quite. The cross out of the Ayrshire is worth quite 
as much as the fashionable shorthorn — I say fashion- 
able shorthorn, because that is not the one that is 
best for breeding stores. It is a shorthorn bull that 
has some points about him. 
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9175. In the show yards? — Yes. I do not think 

there is the least difference, because the Ayrshire will 
fatten quicker. 

9176. And come to early maturity? — Not quite so 
soon, but they will carry flesh, and will sell well in the 
market. 

9177. Do you also use a Jersey bull? — I do. 

9178. Before we pass from the Ayrshire — do you 
ever keep the offspring of that breed for milk? — Yes. I 
breed to sell also. 

9179. If you established a breed that was a good 
milk-yielding breed, do you not think you would be 
likely to keep that in your own herd? Do you think 
that the produce of that animal is a better milk-pro- 
ducing animal than the ordinary shorthorn? — It is far 
better. There is no doubt about that. 

9180. How much does it partake of the Ayrshire? — 
A great deal. 

9181. The Ayrshire is rather a narrow beast? — That 
is quite wrong; she is very wide over the top. That 
is a Jersey you are thinking of, perhaps? 

9182. No.— Of course, there are good and bad. The 
Ayrshire is very wide over the top. 

9183. I am not talking of the cow at all, but of the 
bull? — The bull is much narrower. 

9184. He is narrow to such an extent that his back- 
bone is almost perceptible? — Yes. 

9185. The cow is quite a nice animal of beautiful 
conformation. The bull does not appeal to me so 
much? — I think that at the present time, in regard to 
the heifer cows bred out of a half-breed Jersey, 
there is no shorthorn at the same age would be any 
larger. 

9186. With regard to the Jersey, what is the result 
of the cross? — You get a very milky animal, nice to 
look at, and valuable in the market. 

9187. Does it make a good store? — The bullocks 
don't. I would not recommend the bulls in that case 
to be reared. 

9188. But notwithstanding that fact you get a lot 
for your calves? — I never send the half-bred Jersey 
bull calves to anyone to rear; they are slink calves. 

9189. Are not all your calves slaughtered at the 
abattoir? — The half-bred Jersey bulls and the bad 
calves are. Not any heifer calves. 

9190. Do you think it is economically sound to breed 
an animal that must be sacrificed in that way? — To 
gqt the heifers, you cannot help it. 

9191. You think that the heifer is such a desirable 
animal that, on the chance of getting one, you have 
the cows crossed in this way?— -Certainly. 

9192. And still you do not keep these heifers and 
have them for milking yourself? — I do a few of them; 
but the fact is, I am tempted to sell them owing to 
the price I am offered. 

9193. Dr. Moorhead. — What calves do you say are 
slaughtered in the abattoir? — Only the cross-bred bulls 
from the Jersey and the bad calves. 

9194. The Chairman. — Have you ever tried breeding 
the animals a second time? — No, except in one case. 

9195. And what was the cross again? — That heifer 
calf I mentioned, and the bull was an Ayrshire. 

9196. So that there are two crosses of Ayrshire? — 
No, only one — it is a shorthorn, and a Jersey on the 
dam side. 

9197. Are these fancy animals, that are bought for 
villa lawns for the supply of private residences? — Yes, 
but there are lots of dairymen want them in order 
to keep up the quality of the milk, especially the 
Jerseys. 

9198. Have you known individual cows that yielded 
milk below the legal standard? — Yes. 

9199. Persistently?— Yes. I had a cow that was 

registered under the Department of Agriculture, and 
that was what was against her. She gave 1,600 
gallons in the year. 

9200. That comes up to some of the American 
stories? — The record was kept. 

9201. Was the milk of poor quality? — That is right. 

9202. What standard did it reach?— About 2\50, and 
a little better in the afternoon, may be 2-80 per cent 
of fat. 

9203. It was scarcely ever up to the legal standard? 
— Not until she came down in her milk. 

9204. When the quantity decreased the quality went 
up? — Yes. 

9205. Have you noticed that there is a marked dif- 
ference between the quality of the morning and even- 
ing milk? — Yes. 


Mr. W. It. Ckesswell. — 11th February, 1912. 

9206. If you had chanced to sell the milk of that 
cow in the city, and a sample was taken and a prose- 
cution instituted, you probably would have been con- 
victed of selling adulterated milk? — Yes. It is one of 
the dangers of the trade we are all subject to. 

9207. And you would be anxious to get some milk 
into your bulk sample that would be rich in fat, even 
though deficient in quantity, in order to ensure that 
the whole would be up to the legal standard? — That is 
correct. 

9208. And you found it necessary to introduce some 
fusion of Ayrshire or Jersey blood in order tc accom- 
plish this purpose? — The Ayrshire is not so very rich 
in quality, but you get more milk than from the 
shorthorn. 

9209. The quality of the Jersey’s milk is very rich? 

— Yes. In Scotland at the present time they are keep- 
ing records, and they have raised the quantity of the 
milk tremendously. They keep the milk records there, 
and they have inspectors going round. 

9210. Do any other persons engaged in the trade 
introduce the Jersey bull and the Ayrshire? — Yes, the 
Jersey is in great demand all round Belfast. We can- 
not get enough of them. 

9211. Are there any pure-bred Jersey herds kept? — 

Yes. I keep one myself. 

9212. How do the bulls sell? — As store bulls. I 
generally import them from the Island to get the 
pure-bred. 

9213. Is there any Ayrshire herd? — None, except my 
own. There is one now that has been established out- 
side Dublin. I forget the name at present. 

9214. Do you go to Scotland for your Ayrshire bulls? 

— Yes. Last year I gave £23 15s. for a yearling. 

9215. You bought the bull at a public sale? — Yes. 

9216. Of course, you are very careful in the selec- 
tion of these, and get the best type? — Yes, especially 
the milking type. 

9217. And they are sold in Scotland with a record of 
their dams' milking yield? — They are, but not all. 

The man, however, who can give a record will get 
better prices. 

9218. Would you approve of the introduction of that 
system in connection with the old premium bulls? — 

Yes. 

9219. You think it would be helpful? — All premium 
bulls should be bred from cows with a record of milk 
yield of not less than 700 gallons. 

9220. You think that would be helpful in increasing 
the supply of milk? — There is no doubt about it. 

9221. Have you any reason to complain of the 
restrictions imposed by the conditions of this Order? — 

Not at all. 

9222. It is not in any degree irritating to those 
engaged in the trade? — Not the least. 

9223. Is it fair to have the conditions imposed on 
those who are engaged in the trade within the city 
area, and to have those who send milk in from outside 
exempt from the same restrictions? — It is not fair. 

9224. That is the generally received view? — Yes. 

9225. With regard to the price of milk, have you 
any trade in the industrial district? — I do. I have 
three carts at present. 

9226. Do these carts, in their rounds, take in a 
purely industrial population? — One of the carts does. 

9227. What quantity of milk would be taken per 
day in the house of a family with an income of from 
25s. to 30s. a week? — I should say a quart 

9228. Every morning and evening? — In the day; 
that is taking an average. There are some families 
which will only take a pint, and sometimes only a 
pennyworth. 

9229. I want to know from you whether you think 
that is due to limited means or to want of apprecia- 
tion of the value of milk as a food? — I think it is due 
to want of appreciation of the value of milk as a food. 

9230. They could buy more? — I think so 

9231. It is not absolute poverty that prevents them 
purchasing more? — Not about Belfast, at any rate. 

9232. We are talking about Belfast at the moment. 

That is rather deplorable from more points of view 
than one? — It is. 

9233. And where there are small children, no 
attempt seems to be made by the heads of the families 
to give them a sufficient milk food? — No. We often 
wonder at the small supply. 

9234. Do you provide any milk specially for infants? 

— I supply a great deal of milk to the Corporation for 
that purpose. 
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9235. That is for free distribution or for reduced- 
price distribution? — It is free to the infants. 

9236. What I want to know from you is this, do 
many people go to the trouble of going to their dairy - 
keeper and saying — " 1 want milk for a child in such 
a way — in bottles?” — Very few. 

9237. Even people in good circumstances do not 
take precautions in that way? — Not if they are sure 
of the dairy. Many people will visit the dairy. 

9238. Before they become customers? — Yes. I con- 
sider that the milk taken from the whole herd is 
better than ‘that taken from any individual cow. 

9239. Has the pfTce of milk varied in your expe- 
rience? — Very little, only this year. 

9240. What is the present price? — Fourpence a 
quart in two of my carts and 3d. or 3|d. in the other 
cart. 

9241. Is that in consequence of the districts in which 
the trade is carried on? — Yes. 

9242. The milk being the same in each of the carts? 
— Yes, not the slightest difference. 

9243. Do you know of any cow-keeper who has an 
exclusive trade in the poorer districts? — Well, per- 
sonally I cannot say. There are a lot of men going 
into these distracts, but they will have a few cus- 
tomers in other districts as well. 

9244. The majority of cow-keepers, I suppose, have 
customers in different grades of society? — Yes. It is 
principally the dealers that go into the worst localities. 

9245. Because it has been suggested to the Commis- 
sion that in certain industrial localities where the 
population is poor, inferior milk is offered them? — I 
do not believe that. I do not think anyone would be 
allowed to sell milk in Belfast under the standard. 
That is w'ell enough looked after. 

9246. You are not dissatisfied with the inspection? 
— It is not hard when you keep everything right. We 
have always trouble about the milk being below stan- 
dard in the morning. There is no trouble about the 
evening milk. 

9247. Do you try to equalise your milking periods? 
— We do, but it is difficult. 

9248. The purchasers like to get their milk the 
moment they expect it? — Yes. 

9249. With regard to the people engaged in the 
trade, is there much difficulty in getting labourers or 
assistants? — There is a good deal. 

9250. Is that a diminishing or an increasing diffi- 
culty? — It is an increasing difficulty. 

9251. Is it a diminishing or increasing difficulty? — 
It is getting worse. In fact, all my boys and men 
have been reared with me. They grew up into the 
business. 

9252. And if you only employed casual labour for 
this purpose it would be less reliable ?— That is so. 

9253. Do you find any difficulty in getting them to 
be cleanly in their habits and washing their hands? — 
Not since the inspection has become so good. They 
are just as much afraid of the Inspector as they are 
of the master, and they are always looking out for 
him. I must say that it is a great relief to me, for I 
have less trouble in keeping them up to the mark. 

9254. You regard inspection as helpful rather than 
as a hindrance? — It is very helpful. 

9255. With regard to feeding, do you feed grain to 
your cows? — Yes, a little. 

9256. Only a limited supply? — Yes. 

9257. Are you a believer in grains for feeding?— Not 
as a food ; it makes a bulk, and it is hard to do with- 
out it. 


9258. Do you feed roots? — Yes, turnips. 

9259. Have you any difficulty in preventing then 
from tainting the milk? — Sometimes in the spring wi 
have a little difficulty. That is the only time. 

9260. Do you feed cakes to your cow?— Yes. 

9261. Do you believe that if you fed your cows oi 
poorer food, with less oil and fattv substances 
you would depreciate the quality of your milk?— I 
you force them less they yield richer milk. 

9262. A smaller quantity? — There is a limit. I 
you feed them poorly you will have bad milk. 

9263. You will probably have a reasonable supply 
but the quality will be poor? — Yes. 


9264 And if you give them meals and cakes and 
other foods, you will get a better quality of milk?— 
ies, but if you pass that you will force them into 
giving more milk of a poor quality. In fact if you 


keep a cow in a healthy way, she will give good milk 
but if you force her, she will give milk of a poorer 
quality. 

9265. You pasture your cows in the summer? — Yes. 

9266. Do you give them artificial food on the grass? 
— Nearly the whole year, except, perhaps, the month of 
June. 

9267. When the grass is at its best? — Yes. 

9268. But when the grass is watery and poor or 
scarce you have to have recourse to artificial feeding? 
— That is so. Our land is not so rich in the North. 
That is another reason why the Ayrshires come in 
better than in the South — the animal does well on 
poor land. She stands it better than the shorthorn 

9269. Dr. Moorhead.— Is it cake you give them in 
the summer? — I have a mixture of my own. I use a 
good deal of Bibby’s cake — a compound cake. 

9270. Would you consider Is. 2d. a gallon a price 
at which milk could be produced at a fair profit all 
the year round? — That is good enough. 

9271. It would pay? — Yes. 

9272. Nothing less would pay? — It depends entirely 
on where one is situated. 

9273. Take your own position? — Nothing less would 
pay because we had a lot of extra expense. Tie 
wages are rising. 

9274. Do you get that price? — We never got it until 
this year. That is on account of the dearer food— 1 
didn’t get it, at any rate, any other year. 

9275. The increased price has not decreased the con- 
sumption? — No. 

9276. Do you employ any female labour? — Yes, a 
few women. 

9277. Have you ever compared their results with 
the male results in milking?— No, I don’t see much 
difference. 

9278. Are they better milkers, in other words? Do 
they get more out of the cow?— I don’t think so. 

9279. I suppose you buy your cows at fairs? — Yes. 

9280. Have you noticed the conditions in which 
these cows are milked at the fairs? If you buy a 
cow, she is very full, and she is milked before she 
goes out of the fair? — Yes. 

9281. Who is she milked by? — The herdsman or a 
salesman. 

9282. Do poor women come up and ask for the milk? 
— Yes. There are generally women about the fair for 
that purpose. 

9283. Have you noticed the condition of the vessels 
into which they milk the cows? — Yes. 

9284. They would not be quite up to the standard? 
— No. 

9285. They would be dirty? — Yes. 

9286. And the individuals themselves would be 
dirty? — Yes. 

9287. Have you ever inquired what became of the 
milk? — No. 

9288. Did you ever drink it?— No. I always 

thought the milk was used — whether the women use 
it themselves or sell it, I don't know. 

9289. That would be a very fruitful way of spread- 
ing disease if the animals were diseased? — Yes. 

9290. Do you meet many tuberculous cows? — Not 
many. 


9291. The Chairman. — Have you suffered any loss 
from tuberculous cows?— Very little. I have had a few 
cases certainly; but they are very rare. 

9292. Were any of your cows ever slaughtered by 
order of the Public Health Committee ?— No. 

9293'. Dr. Moorhead.— H ave you had the tuberculin 
test applied? — Xes. 

9294. You don’t object to it?— Not at all. 

9295. You are rather glad of it?— I am not a 
believer in the tuberculin test. 

9296. As an indicator of disease?— I don’t think it 
can be relied on. I have known a good many cases 
in which, as far as I could see, it was wrong. 

9297. The Chairman. — Were these cows in which 

tuberculosis had been developed to such an extent that 
^ no r eaeti . on ^ — There was no reaction. 

9298. That is quite a recognised thing — that where 
the disease becomes obvious, and is in an advanced 
state, even the proper application of the test may 
produce no reaction whatever?— That is the reason 
that makes me not have faith in it. 

9299. That is a recognised condition. These animals 
are clinically tuberculous? — There are a good many 
cases of tuberculosis that you would not notice. 

9300. Dr. Moorhead. — Would it not be valuable in 
these cases?— I think it is misleading. 
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9301. It will detect tuberculosis in the early stages? 
—You might sell a good cow that reacted, and she 
might be quite healthy. 

9302. They cannot react without having the disease? 
— They have so little of it that they pass into the 
public abattoir. 

9303. The Chairman’.— Even if slaughtered the post 
mortem examination shows that they are fit for food? 
—Yes. 

9304. You are aware that if the lesions are not 
located in certain parts of the anatomy, the entire 
carcass is not sacrificed? — I am aware of that. 

9305. Mr. Wilson.— What would your opinion be 
regarding the recommendation that has been made 
very often betore this Commission, that dairymen 
should be licensed? — I think it would be a good idea. 

9300. You would approve of that? — Yes. 

9307. We had some evidence here regarding what a 
witness described as the “ cuckoo ” dairyman? — We 
have always that trouble. 

9308. Would your opinion be in favour of the intro- 
duction of special dairy bulls in certain specified parts 
of Ireland where dairying is the dominant industry? — 

I think that a few- of them anywhere would do no harm. 
We cannot do without the shorthorn type for breeding 
stores. I think that the introduction of some bulls, 
such as Dutch, Ayrshire, or Jerseys, here and there, 
would be very helpful to the dairy trade. 

9309. Have you any personal knowledge of Kerry s? 
—Yes. 

9310. Will you give us your opinion of them as a 
dairy breed? — I don’t think they are a good dairy- 
breed . 

9311. Is that by reason of their being so near the 
ground or giving too little milk? — Too little milk. 
The Dexters are better breeds. 

9312. I included the Dexters? — They are different 
animals. 

9313. The difference, as I understand it, is that the 
Dexter is the improved Kerry? — Yes, very improved. 

9314. That is really why I was asking the question 
— if over considerable areas in Ireland you could get 
the improved Kerry, you might solve the difficulty 
about tlie poor man ? — The Dexter is a good - cow. 

9315. Would you approve of a scheme whereby they 
would be developed? — Yes. There is just a difficulty 
about the breeding ; they are difficult to breed correctly. 

9316. Dr. Moorhead. — That is, they are not fruitful? 
—Not that, but they scarcely ever carry their calves, 
and there have been so many of these wrong-shaped 
animals. That is the great difficulty about breeding 
Dexters. 

9317. Mr. Wilson. — That is in your own experience? 
—Yes. 

9318. With regard to the milk records, I think you 
said you did not keep records yourself? — Not at 
present. 

9319. I would like to know what sort of inducement 
would persuade you to recognise the value of the system 
of keeping records — is it a matter of expense or 
trouble? — It is more trouble. There is not much 
expense involved. If one made a start it would not 
be so bad as one anticipated. 

9320. That is my own experience? — Of course, in 
Scotland they do that for the farmers. 

9321. Is it not the farmers themselves that do it — 
do not the societies employ the man? — Yes, the 
society. 

9322. Would you not consider it workable in this 
country, that the Dairymen’s Association should 
initiate a system of milk records in the locality? — Yes, 
it would be a good thing, I think. 

9323. I admit I am one of these people that don’t 
always like going to the Government and begging for 
grants. This seems to be one of the things we can 
do ourselves? — I would like to know' the Scotch system, 
and carry it out on their lines. 

9324. It would be a question of training and instruc- 
tion and control, rather than of finance? — Yes. 

9325. In fact unless something of that kind is done, 
it is impossible tor the Department to adopt the recom- 
mendations that you make. You say that it should 
be required that all premium bulls should be bred from 
cows with a record of milk yield of not less than 700 
gallons per annum ; but in the absence of records it is 
impossible to select the animals? — That is true These 
premium bulls are not bred by the like of me. They 


arc bred by another sort of farmer who goes in for that 
entirely, and we all know that the dam of the premium 
shorthorn, generally speaking, cannot feed its own 
calf. . . , 

9326. In connection with the selling of milk in the 
street, I take it that it occurs every day that the 
server of one milk cart supplies another to make up a 
shortage in his supply? — It used to be more general. 

9327. It is not general at present? — No. 

9328. What has made the difference? — The whole- 
sale stores have made the difference. Anyone who 
wants a few gallons of milk may get them there. 

9329. The milk server, if he wanted to make up a 
shortage, would go to the wholesale store? — Yes. 
That is done now more than buying on the streets. 

9330. Do you know how these wholesale stores get 
their supply of milk? — Principally from the country 
and by rail. 

9331. The point I want to make is, that there is 
a distinct risk — that, say, the Antrim Rural District, 
w'here they have no veterinary inspection of the cattle, 
may be supplying infected milk? — It is possible. If 
you had the inspection there that would be impossible 
then. 

9332. This method of making up the shortage 
involves a risk — to put it no higher than that — of such 
uncontrolled milk getting on to any milk trade route 
in the city? — Yes. 

9333. What do you think is the difficulty in the case 
of the working man getting a supply of milk— you 
said it was more a matter of knowledge than want of 
cash? — I think so. 

9334. Take the lower grade where there would be 
a want of cash — what would your suggestion be to 
make such people get good milk? — The only way is to 
help them some way. 

9335. Were you in the room when I asked the 
question about trying to organise a demand in such 
localities? — No. 

9336. The position is this — it has been suggested 
that some voluntary society or charitably-disposed 
persons might make an arrangement with a dairyman 
to bring his cart into a certain street and leave a 
little milk in the homes? — That could be done. 

9337. That would make it easier? — Yes. 

9338. And make it cheaper? — Yes. That would have 
to be a special trade. 

9339. It would be an alteration in the conventions 
of the present trade? — Yes. 

9340- If it could be put in force do you think that 
that would make it easier to supply these people from 
the dairyman’s point of view? — Yes. They would be 
guaranteed their money. 

9341. Yes, and there could be a considerable amount 
delivered? — Yes. I believe that the great source of 
disease amongst these poor people is the want of milk, 
not the poorer class ot milk. 

9342. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — You spoke of a 
phenomenal cow that gave a large quantity of milk 
that was less valuable in fat than the average? — Yes. 

9343. But taking the herd generally, is there any 
difficulty in keeping, up the standard of three per cent, 
of fat? — None. 

9344. And that applies generally, not merely to your 
own herd, but to the average herd? — Yes; there is no 
difficulty in keeping up the three per cent, when you 
take the milk of the herd. 

9345. The Chairman. — You told us, I think, that you 
suffered no substantial financial loss arising from the 
presence of tuberculous animals in your herd? — Yes- 

9346. What is the experience of men in the trade 
generally? Have you heard of any of your neighbours 
who suffered from having their animals slaughtered, 
or being unfortunate in buying cows that developed 
tuberculosis? — Not from that. 

9347. You don’t regard it as one of the difficulties 
of the trade? — Not at all ; it would not amount to much. 
There are a few other things I would like to say. I 
think winter dairying should be encouraged in some 
way. I think that it is a terrible loss to our people 
that large sums of money are leaving our country 
annually. , There is one importer in Belfast who 
imports £5,000 worth of Danish butter in a month; 
and altogether it is estimated that .£25,000 worth of 
Danish butter is brought in; but this one importer 
alone bought £5,000 worth last month. 

9348. That is an enormous drain on the country? — 
Yes. That is for six months of the year. 

2 O 
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9349. It does not obtain in the summer to the same 
extent? — No. There is another matter I would like to 
speak about. I heard a previous witness suggesting 
that loans should be made to dairymen and farmers to 
improve their byres. 

9350. Do you speak of loans below £30. The reason 
I am asking that question is that the Board oi Works 
will entertain applications for loans, but the minimum 
is £30, from landowners, and it was represented to 
us that was a sum beyond the necessity or security 
available for small dairy people, and that some system 
might be devised for dealing with loans of from £10 
upwards? — My idea is that a great many small dairy- 
men had to go out of the trade because their premises 
were not suitable. 

9351. And they had not the capital necessary to put 
them in the proper condition? — No. 

9352. Is there anything further you would like to 
say? — There is another thing about the filtration of 
milk or the straining of milk. I don’t think that there 
is half enough of care taken in the straining of milk. 
It is very hard to get all the sediment out of the milk, 
even with the greatest care, and I think that it should 
be made compulsory that everyone should use the 
cotton medium or some other medium to take out all 
the sediment. 

9353. The wire strainer is not good enough? — It is 
no use. 

9354. Miss McNeill. — You mean a double strainer? 

— Yes. I have a good deal of experience of straining, 

and I find that the filter with the medium of cotton 
wool is the only one that is effective, and will take 
out the sediment. 

9355. Is the cotton wool thrown away? — Yes, each 
time it is used. 

9356. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to confirm what 
you say — that is the only efficient method. I would 
like your opinion about winter dairying. In several 
places the position appears to be that the milk yield 
is not much above 450 gallons, and at that figure 
winter dairying is. really an impossibility? — It would 
not pay at that quantity of milk; winter dairying at 
450 gallons is not possible. 


9357. It is not a business proposition? — No. Wo 
would have to get a bettor milch cow. That is the 
greatest trouble we have — the quantity of milk the 
cows are giving. I say it is not profitable. 

9358. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any of the Dutch 
breed you spoke of? — No. I have seen them. They 
keep them in Scotland and mix them with the Ayrshire. 

9359. Is that successful? — Yes. 

9360. Do you cook the food for the cattle? — We give 
them two cooked feeds in the day, and one raw feed. 

9361. Have you ever used beetroot? — No; the 
mangolds are the only thing, and they give very thin 
milk. 

9362. Mr. Wilson. — W ith regard to the question I 
was asking you about the selling of the milk in the 
street, you say that the custom has greatly reduced 
in late years, owing to the wholesale stores? — Yes. 

9363. Would it be a hardship to prevent the selling 
of the milk in the street? — I don’t think it would. It 
would merely transfer the trade into the covered 
premises or houses, or into the places that you could 
rely on getting right milk. 

9364. That is the point. You don't think it would 
be a hardship on the trade? — Not a bit. 

9365. The Chairman. — Do you consider mangolds 
produce rather poor milk? — Yes; I would not give 
mangolds. You cannot keep up the standard. 

9366. You never gave them at all? — No, except in 
June to a few cows in the house that we were 
fattening. I don’t like the milk from cows fed ou 
mangolds. You cannot keep up the standard. 

9367. And you can only give a limited quantity, and 

you supplement it with foods that contain other con- 
stituents? — Yes. The mangolds have the effect of 

thinning the milk and making it frothy. 

9368. It increases the quantity? — It might, but my 
experience has been so unfavourable that I stopped 
using mangolds. 

9369. Do you feed on hay or straw? — Hay. 

9370. Do you find it more economic? — We get it 
almost for the same price as the straw, and it is more 
valuable as a food. 


Mr. Thomas English examined. 


9371. The Chairman. — Are you also engaged in the 
milk trade in Belfast? — Yes. 

9372. Are you within the city area? — Yes, in the 
wholesale trade. I do not keep any cows. I am 
distributing milk wholesale. 

9373. Do you pasteurise the milk? — We do. 

9374. And it is milk that is raised entirely outside 
the municipal area? — Yes, as far as I know. 

9375. In what condition is the milk generally supplied 
to you as regards cleanliness? — On the average it is 
good, and thoroughly clean. Of course, there are cases, 
no doubt, occasionally where we have cause of com- 
plaint, where there is not as much care taken as there 
should be, but they are comparatively few, and they 
are getting fewer as time goes on. 

9376. How long is it since you established this trade? 
— I am in the milk trade altogether about twenty years. 

9377. In a similar capacity to which you are in 
now? — It is eight or ten years since we put in the 
pasteurising plant. 

9378. Is pasteurised milk popular in Belfast? — It 
was very unpopular for a long time, because the people 
were not accustomed to it, and when it did not show 
the cream on the surface they did not take it, and 
on account of it being cold also. 

9379. They thought it was poor milk? — Yes; but in 
recent years we find that difficulty gradually dis- 
appearing, and we have no difficulty at the present 
time practically. 

9380. What quantity of milk do you deal with in 
your depot? — Up to about 2,000 gallons per day. 

9381. Does it come by rail or road to your depot? — 
Principally by rail; we have some also coming by road. 

9382. Have you any reason to complain of the 
manner in which the railway transit is carried out? — 
We have complained occasionally, when they put the 
milk into vans with fish or any other material. That 
is not general, but it is done occasionally; and the 
means for discharging the milk at the stations is not 
nearly as good as it should be. 

9383. Have you ever found the milk to be tainted 
by reason of its being carried in unsuitable company? — 


I cannot exactly say that I have, because the distance 
is short, say, about twenty miles. 

9384. What is the longest distance? — About sixty to 
seventy miles is the longest into Belfast. 

9385. Does any come from Monaghan? — Yes, and 
from Coleraine and Armagh. 

9386. Have you ever been obliged to reject milk 
because it was unclean? — On one or two occasions, but 
they are very few. Sometimes milk that is mixed by 
the train journey will throw up a little butter fat on 
the surface, and these form into small globules, which 
appear to be what they are not. 

9387. The fat globuies come to the surface? — Quite 

9388. Do the cans ever arrive in a dirty condition? — 
Sometimes they do. Of course, farmers are adopting 
a different type of can, one that is cleaned very easily. 
It prevents any splashing out. In the bad type of 
can the milk splashes. 

9389- If there is an opportunity of the milk splashing 
there is also a danger of contamination? — Quite so; 
but the type of can that is coming in prevents that 
danger entirely. 

9390. To what temperature do you raise the milk in 
pasteurisation? — Generally about 180 degrees. 

9391. Is it your opinion that pasteurisation in any 
way depreciates the food properties of milk? — I do 
not think so. I have had considerable experience, and 
I have certainly seen hundreds of children roared on 
it, and I do not see any ill effects. That is my 
experience. 

9392. It does taste somewhat?— Slightly. Of course, 
if milk is kept up to a temperature from 170 to 180 
degrees, and the machinery is in proper order, and 
the heater properly clean, there is no danger of any 
taste. 

9393. What do you estimate is the cost of pasteuris- 
ing per gallon? — I would say a farthing would cover 
the cost with the quantity I deal with. 

9394. But with a small quantity the cost would be 
considerably more? — The cost of pasteurising milk 
would be less than a halfpenny per gallon. 
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9395. Even though done in small quantities? — In 

doing it in small quantities you have practically the 
same expense. . . „ ,, 

9396. Do you sell any milk unpasteurised? — xes, a 
large quantity. I take probably seven hundred or 
eight hundred gallons unpasteurised. 

9397. For what reason is some of the milk 
pasteurised and others not? — It is according to the trade 
the milk vendors are doing. For those who are 
retailing in small quantities the pasteurised milk suits 
them equally well, and there is less danger of being 
prosecuted, because the cream does not rise so rapidly, 
and it does not require such careful watching. 

9398. How do you difierentiate between the milk to 

be pasteurised and the milk to be sold pure; do you 
take the milk from one set of dairies for pasteurisation 
and the milk from another dairy to sell raw or pure?— 
Most of the milk from the smaller farmers is 
pasteurised. . , . 

9399. Is the milk as a rule sent in in an inferior 
condition from small cow-keepers?— There might be 
an occasional case where that might be absolutely 
true, but it would not be true generally. In the 
winter months the smaller places supply mixed milk, 
and consequently we would not give it to a man to 
vend in the street, and that is pasteurised immediately 
after it came in. 

9400. And you would be apprehensive that it woull 
not be as fresh when you got it? — Mixed milk will 
not keep so long. 

9401. Is there any difference made in the retail 
prices of the pasteurised and the unpasteurised milk? 
— The price is always the same as a rule. There 
might be a halfpenny a gallon difference at certain 
seasons. We sometimes charge a halfpenny more for 
unpasteurised milk, because we have to pay more for 
is in the first instance. 

9402. You cannot fix a price that applies to every 
delivery? — No, we take every case on its merits. 

9403. And the condition under which the milk is 
delivered is an element that is considered in fixing 


the winter prices? — Generally twopence and three- 
pence, and in some instances more in the winter than 
iu the summer. 

9405. A certain number of traders supplied by you 
would be vending in the poorer districts? — Yes. 

9406. Do they take pasteurised or unpasteurised 
milk? — A considerable number take pasteurised, and 
some take both. 

9407. Have you any knowledge of the quantity 
taken in by the ordinary member of the industrial 
population for a family of from four to six children? — 
My experience is that some of them take in a very 
small quantity. I have in my eye a family of eight or 
nine who only take in about a pennyworth a day. 

9408. So that really it is only used as a condiment 
for colouring tea? — That is so. 

9409. And none of the children get a drink of milk? 
— That is so. 

9410. Is that due to want of appreciation of the 
value of milk as a food, or because their means are 
so limited? — Many of them could pay for it alright if 
they did not spend their money otherwise. I know of 
a house where there is an income of £4 to £5 a week, 
and they would only take in about a pennyworth of 
milk. 

9411. And possibly traders in other liquids would 
get more? — Yes. 

9412. Dr. Moorhead. — Are there any young children 
in this house with the £4 or £5 a week income? — Yes. 

9413. The Chairman. — You would not ' regard that 
as a proper bringing up of children? — No. I know of 
another case, where a woman who was nursing a baby 
for the mother, who was employed during the day, got 
instructions to get a quart of milk daily for the child, 
and got the money for it, and it turned out that the 
nurse only got a pennyworth of skimmed milk and 
mixed it up, and some lady inspector complained that 
the m>lk in the bottle was inferior, and it turned out 
that it was skimmed milk, and that this nurse was 
getting Is. 2d. for pure milk. 

9414. What an abominable fraud? — Unfortunately 
these things go on. 

9415. Dr. Moorhead. — Would a penny buy half a 
pint? — Practically. 

9416. The Chairman. — Do you think that the trade 
in milk is increasing? — The demand is certainly 
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increasing, largely amongst the more intelligent part 
of the community, but amongst the more ignorant 
classes of people I do not think that it is increasing. 1 
would say that probably it was on the decrease. 

9417. Improvident people make no provision what- 
ever for the nourishment of their children with milk 
food? — They consider it a luxury, and that it is not 
value for the money, though it is vended in their 
districts at threepence a quart in winter. There is no 
doubt that the same milk is vended, so far as quality 
is concerned, in every street. 

9418. Do you happen to know of your own knowledge 
whether or not milk of a certain quality is vended 
iu the poorer districts exclusively? — That is not so. 

I heard a statement made here and I was completely 
surprised. That is utterly false. The inspectors take 
samples from hundreds of shops that we serve and I 
know that is so- The milk is equally good all over 
the town. There is no difference. 

9419. I am afraid that the people who take m milk 
themselves do not exercise much care about the clean- 
liness of the vessels in which they store it? — That is 
so, and often at my place, which is in a mixed quarter, 
they come with vessels that we have to sterilise with 
steam or have them sent home to be washed. 

9420. "Would you absolutely refuse to supply the 
milk? — Yes, over and over again we have done that. 

9421. And the milk is put into the scullery when it 
is taken home, and no attention paid to it? — Yes. 

9422. Subsequent treatment seems in some degree 
to render useless the precautions taken to render the 
milk clean up to a certain point? — That is the feeling 
I have had— that it would be a great help if these 
people could be taught to be clean. 

9422a. Up to the present the Public Health Autho- 
rity has no power to follow them into their homes; 
but, at all events, they have taken some trouble in 
order to secure that it is delivered to them in proper 
condition? — Quite right. 

9423. And then, of course, the responsibility rests 
with the purchasers themselves? — Yes. 

9424. Is any trade done in separated milk in Bel- 
fast? — There are only two persons in that business — 
another gentleman and myself — and it is only done for 
a few months during the summer season. 

9425. When the milk is very plentiful? — Yes. 

9426. For what object do you separate? — We gene- 
rally dispose of it in cream. 

9427. Do you do a trade in cream all the year round? 

—Yes, largely. 

9428. And you are constantly separating? — Only 
during the summer months. We have not enough of 
milk for nine months to do it. 

9429. How is the cream produced in other periods? 

— We buy cream from the country creameries for the 
other nine months all over Ireland, as far as Sligo. 

9430. You even go outside the province of Ulster? — 

Oh, yes. 

9431. For what purpose is the separated milk used — 
is it used as a food? — It is used during the summer 
months as a food. I sell it at about a penny a quart. 

9432. Do people use it for cooking purposes, such as 
making puddings and milk diets? — They do. 

9433. Don’t the poor people use it at all? — It is 
amongst the poor that it is distributed, so far as I am 
concerned. 

9434. It is in the industrial centres it is all sold? — 

Yes. 

9435. Do they even give their children a drink of 
it? — I think they do during the summer months. We 
probably sell a hundred gallons a day in a retail shop, 
and I think it is largely used for drinking and cooking, 
both. 

9436. You sell to retail shops and also to other 
retailers who have carts going around the city?— Yes. 

9437. And to the ordinary street milk barrows? — 

We have not these in Belfast, I am sorry to say. 

They would be very useful to distribute milk in the 
poorer districts. 

9438. And perhaps reach a population that are at 
present not getting a supply? — That is true. 

9439. Have they ever been in use in Belfast? — 

Never. 

9440. It is quite a common thing in English towns 
to see them? — Yes, but unfortunately the great diffi- 
culty we have in Belfast is that the type of men that 
we would like to get to do it is above that work. 

9441. With regard to those who keep district shops 
for the retailing of milk, are they people, as a rule, 
who conform with the requirements laid down in the 
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Dairies and Milk Shops Order? — Yes. There certainly 
has been a great improvement in the last few years. 
They use a better type of vessel, and I think on the 
whole that there is an improvement, as far as the shops 
are concerned, from the point of view of cleanliness. 

9442. And the supervision of the Public Health Com- 
mittee has improved the trade from that point of 
view?— Yes. 

9443. They prohibit the sales of articles giving strong 
odours where milk is sold? — Yes. 

9444. And reasonable precautions are taken to pre- 
vent flies getting into the milk? — Yes. 

9445. And it is a recognised thing amongst those 
who carry on this trade that they must conform with 
the regulations, and they are always in dread of the 
visits of the Inspector? — Yes; they keep their vessels 
covered. 

9446. Have you ever heard of cases where the milk 
might be stored in one portion of the building: and 
yet if the Inspector calls to take a sample he is told 
that none is for sale? — I never heard of any case of 
that sort. 

9447. "We heard in other places that device has been 
resorted to in order to evade the law? — It might be 
done on a very small scale, but it would be on a very 
small scale. The only point would be where the party 
had been restricted from selling milk owing to selling 
other classes of goods, but I don’t think it is general. 

9448. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the pasteurised milk deli- 
vered in bottles? — No, in bulk. 

9449. In case you don’t use all the pasteurised 
milk? — We separate in the morning. 

9450. I did not quite catch the reason why it costs 
less to sell than the ordinary milk? — It is coming into 
us late in the day, and it is less valuable than if it 
came at an earlier hour in the morning. 

9451. Of course, there is greater expense involved 
in the pasteurised milk? — It is very small. You have 
the steam up for sterilising your cans, and your hands 
are employed there. 

9452. You don’t have to get the steam up specially? 
— No. 

9453. The Chairman. — Steam is essential to vour 
trade? — Yes. 

9454. Mr. Wilson. — What happens, after you have 
pasteurised the milk, to prevent bacteria getting into 
it?— It is put into the cold stores and covered in a 
special type of churn — a new American-made churn. 

9455. When that milk is taken out on the road to 
be sent round to the retailer, it leaves your premises 
in those large sealed cans? — Quite so. 

9456. And then it is poured out into vessels which 
the retailers keep? — That is so. 

9457. Does it not seem likely that in going through 
these various processes that other germ life will get 
into the milk again? — It is possible, but after all I 
don’t expect that there is much danger of contamina- 
tion. 

9458. The retailers come to your place with their 
own vessels? — Yes. 

9459. Do you make any bacterial analyses? — No, 
we only test for the butter fat. If we notice any- 
thing wrong with the milk we communicate with the 
Public Health Department and have samples taken. 

9460. For instance, if there was a case of tuber- 

culosis in a herd producing the supply from Monaghan 
or Sligo, have you any method by which you could 
prevent milk from the tuberculous animal being sold 
to you?— None. Samples are taken at the railway 

station. 

9461. Because we have had evidence that in Copen- 
hagen the large distributors are in the same position 
as you are, and they have their own system of inspec- 
tion, independent of the Public Health Authority?— 
We don’t make any test for tuberculosis. 

9462. You have experience not only as a milk vendor, 
but also as a member of the Corporation? — Yes. 

9463. What do you think of the desirability of a 
municipal dairy?— I don’t know. It might be very 
icceptable to those who have got too much land near 
the city, but I think there is no difficulty in securing 
a sufficient supply of very reliable milk in Belfast. 

It might benefit those people who have more lands 
than they require, but from any other point of view, 
we are able to get a sufficient supply that is as reliable 
as that we can produce under municipal control. I 
don’t see why we should go in for municipal control. 

9464. Dr. Moorhead. — You see no necessity for it? 

— No: there is sufficient milk for the people. 


9465. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the barrows 
what is to prevent any enterprising milk vendor 
putting them on the road? — There is nothing to prevent 
him if he can get the proper type of man. I have 
often thought of it. 

9466. Would it not be possiblo to import n couple 
of Englishmen to teach the Belfast man? — It might. 
The Belfast man would think it would lower his 
dignity to take the barrows about. It is a very «ood 
system of distributing milk. Some of the London 
dairies have three hundred of them. 

9467. Dr. Moorhead. — They can earn good wages? 
— Yes; I have seen one or two tried, but they gave 
them up. 

9468. Mr. Wilson. — What is your experience with 
regard to the spread of infectious disease by milk in 
the city? — Within twenty years the number of cases 
spread by milk, if the whole truth were known, would 
be nearly nil. We had several cases, but there is 
another side to the question that would probably 
be better left alone, and I believe that when these 
cases are investigated to the bottom, you will prob- 
ably find that there were causes in connection with 
the sewerage system that was a predisposing cause. 
Take the ease of a man serving two hundred and fiftv 
customers with mixed milk. You have a case of 
diphtheria in one place and the customers supplied 
by . the same milk in other places do not suffer any 
ill effects, and in a case like that I do not see how 
you can attribute it to the milk supply. You will find 
where milk is supposed to have spread the infection 
that there is always some predisposing cause. 

9469. Can you give us your alternative explanation 
to replace the orthodox theory? — Generally the sewer- 
age is bad. Take the ease of the lunatic asylum: I 
consider that there, there was some person suffering 
from typhoid first, and I presume there were some 
days before it might be found out and it was quite 

. possible that the infection might be carried bv the flies. 
In some cases you find that the sewerage of the dis- 
trict or of the house is bad and that is really the 

9470. You would be in favour of the railway com- 
panies being encouraged to improve their milk train 
service? — Yes. We have a bad service in Belfast in 
getting in an early supply. I think the railway com- 
pany give you bad facilities for getting in the milk 
m reasonable time in the morning. 

, 947 j- I would like your opinion about the selling 
of milk in the streets — whether vou see any hardship 
m prohibiting the sale of milk in the streets?— It is 
not a good system. There is not so much exchange of 
milk as there was. Where the roads are not dusty, 

I don t know that there is very much danger of con- 
tamination. 

9472. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — The tests you 
speak of, were they tests for fat?— Yes, with the 
Gerber instrument. 

9473. Do farmers who send you milk from a dis- 
tance, cool their milk after milking?— Some do and 
some don’t. 

9474. How do they cool it?— By means of running 
water largely. 

9475. Has your trade increased in the sale of pas- 
teurised milk?— -Our trade has certainly increased 
enormously within the past five years, and we do not 
fand so many objections as formerly. 

9476. Are there others in town "who still pasteurise 
milk?— No one else in town. 

9477 Why is there an increase in the sale of pas- 
teurised milk— is it because they think there is less 
danger of germs?— I don't think that has anything to 
do with it, ’I don’t think they look at it from that 
point of view. There are a number who do. 

9478. The Chairman.— You don’t think the develop- 
ment of your trade has arisen in consequence of sell- 
ing pasteurised milk? — No. 

9479. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Do you sell as 
much pasteurised as raw milk? — Yes. 

9480 Miss McNeill.— Y ou said the temperature 

was 170 or 180 degrees?— Yes. 

9 f 81 - F° r how long is that kept up?— The milk is 
continual y passing through the heater. I would say 
it would be about five minutes. 

9482. That is a fairly high temperature? — Yes. 

9483. We have had some • evidence to indicate that 
a lower temperature than that, with a longer exposure, 
is a more satisfactory method from the point of view 
of the seller? — We find this method satisfactory. 
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9484. You think there is something to be said for 
the prolongation of the lower temperature? — It is the 
best means of keeping the milk. 

9485. That is why you pasteurise milk — because you 
want it to keep? — Yes. 

9486. The pasteurisation is done in very large quan- 
tities? — Yes. 

9487. How do you secure that it is all exposed to 
an even temperature? — The heater is going on with 
centrifugal force. It is about three-eighths of an inch 
thick on the heater, so that it is all exposed to it. 

9488. I happened to come across a large concern 
dealing with milk in Amsterdam last year, and they 
apparently pasteurised all the milk, and besides that 
they took precautions to know through one of their 
representatives that the milk is produced at the farm 
under certain conditions which they consider satisfac- 
tory. Do you yourself know the conditions of the 
farms from which you receive your milk supply? — We 
know of a good number, but not all of them. 

9489. You don’t require any one to produce evidence 
that the milk is satisfactory?— No. 

9490. Don’t you think that is desirable?— I don’t 
know that it is. The Inspectors, of course, in the dis- 
trict have, I think, been doing their duty thoroughly 
well, that is considering that the Order has only been 
in force for a short time; and there is certainly a vast 
improvement within that period and the improvements 
are going gradually on. The farmer is not going im- 
mediately to pull down his byres to please every faddist 
and rebuild them again without seeing what he is 
going to do. 

9491. Don’t you think that it would be desirable 
that there should be some evidence given by the pro- 
ducer to the wholesale dealer of the Local Authorities’ 
Inspectors having been satisfied with the conditions 
under which the milk is produced? — Yes. 

9492. Do you pay for milk, as they pay in creameries, 
on the butter fat or bulk? — All milk that is over the 
standard we pay the same price for it, according, of 
course, to the time of delivery. We require all milk 
to be over the standard. We. have from time to time 
prosecutions for milk adulterated with water. 

9493. Have you instituted these prosecutions your- 
self? — No. The Public Health Committee take the 

proceedings. 

9494. The Chairman. — You report to them? — Yes. 
We test them and report to the Public Health 
Authority, and they generally take drastic steps to 
prevent that occurring very often. We do not give 
the farmers any warning if we find the milk has been 
tampered with. We simply communicate with the 
Public Health Committee. 

9495. Miss McNeill. — Some evidence has been 
given with regard to separated milk and its sale lead- 
ing to the adulteration of new milk? — I don’t think 
there is any such thing done in Belfast. 

9496. I don’t say it is done, but do you think if 
the use of separated milk were encouraged that there 
would be a danger of its being used as an adulterant? 
— It might be done in England. 

9497. A dealer may say the people want a milk of 
3 per cent, of fat, and he simply brings the milk to 
that percentage? — I could not afford to do that, be- 
cause I have keen competition from other vendors and 
I would be the sufferer myself, because I would ruin 
my own business. 

9498. You think if the supply of separated milk for 
families generally, and not for babies and young chil- 
dren, were encouraged, the risk of its misuse would not 
be very great? — I don’t think so. 

9499. The Chairman. — In testing the milk supplied 
to you from the poorer dairies, do you find that it is 
lower in butter fat than the milk coming from the 
larger dairies, where the cattle are better fed? — My ex- 
perience sometimes has been the opposite. In the 
small farms very often the feeding is produced on the 
farm and the supply of milk is better than in the case 
of those who supply three times the quantity. 

9500. Do you find, when testing the milk coming in 
in the morning, that there is a marked difference be- 
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tween the butter fat of the morning milk and of the 
evening? — Yes; we generally find it is as about three 
is to four! . . . 

9501. So that it is quite a recognised thing in the 
trade that the evening milk is higher in butter fat than 
the morning milk? — There is no doubt about it, and 
we find a variation in the quality of the milk of the 
same cow, say, after a cold night. 

9502. Is there any other point, Mr. English, to 
which vou wish to direct the attention of the Commis- 
sion? — With regard to outside inspection, we have 
discussed the matter in the Public Health Committee, 
and I am entirely in favour of it — thorough inspection 
from a central authority. 

9503. Mr. Wilson. — Are you a member of the Public 
Health Committee?— Yes. I hold that the sanitary 
officers’ duty ought to be more of an educational 
character than making victims. I think their duty 
should be more to try and induce the farmer to carry 
out the provisions of the Order, because after all there 
has been a considerable number of farmers who have 
been following a certain practice for a long time and 
it requires inducement to show them that it is for 
their own benefit to keep their premises in proper 
order. That kind of policy would probably do more 
good. 

9504. A policy of lead rather than drive? — Yes. The 
difficulty is that if this thing is pushed many of the 
farmers who are in a fairly independent position might 
go in for grazing and stores. I think we should make 
the inspection general where butter is produced as well 
as milk. I have seen instances where the Inspector 
was a bit severe, and they produced buttermilk and 
I think that that should be included in the Order. I 
had an instance last night of a gentleman who receives 
about one hundred gallons of milk from two small far- 
mers, and they said, “ if we are going to have this 
trouble we are going out of the trade.” Their byres, 

I understand, are not in good order. If they got a 
loan of £50 or £100 to put up proper byres it would 
be a good thing. 

9505. Do you think they know- if such loans are 
obtainable? — I don’t think so. Most of them know 
they can borrow money for hav-sheds, but they don’t 
seem to know that they can borrow money for byres. 

There is a vast amount of ignorance on the matter. 

If you are going to have milk inspection I think we 
should go the whole hog. About 500 gallons of cream 
come into Belfast weekly. That means the produce 
of about 3,000 cows, roughly, and before we talk about 
local inspection I think cream should be under the 
same control as milk. I cannot see any difference. 

9506. The Chairman.— What I would hope for would 
be that the application of the Order should be uni- 
versal, and that all milk and milk products would in 
every instance be under the same administration? — 

Yes, quite right. 

9507. That, no doubt, would obviate your objection 
of inspection from the point of view of covering one 
portion of the product only and leaving another free? 

— That is my own idea — that it should bo made general 
all over Ireland. 

9508. Do you think that it should be controlled by a 
central authority? — Yes. We have been obliged this 
winter to draw supplies of milk from co-operative 
creameries, and you have heard Mr. Shiels speaking 
of the “ cuckoo ” men. We were obliged to draw a 
considerable quantity of milk in the winter from co- 
operative creameries, and that comes from various 
sources. It is pasteurised and comes Into use, and I 
cannot see how we can have she sources of supply 
inspected from here. 

9509. You think the inspection from a milk consum- 
ing district would be much more expensive than if the 
inspection were universal over the whole country? — 

Yes. In England and Scotland they do not inspect 
outside their own boundary, except in certain eases. I 
believe that inspection should be carried out 
thoroughly. 

9510. And it could be done efficiently and economic- 
ally only under the control of a central authority and 
the universal application of the Order? — I think that 


Dr. Andrew Trimble, 

9511. The Chairman. — I understand, Dr. Trimble, 
you wish to make some statement? — Yes. I wish to 
give a very brief outline of the work that is done in 


j.p., re-examined. 

connection with the Municipal Milk Fund for poor 
children. The Fund is not chargeable to the rates:' 
and the reason I desire to bring this before you is 
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because I saw some reference to the question of the 
application of Municipal funds to the relief of poor 
children, and I wanted to show you what was being 
done in a voluntary way in Belfast. 

9512. That was a question I asked — whether the 
witness thought it a proper expenditure to have public 
funds devoted to such a purpose?—! want to show 
how our system works. This Fund began owing to the 
fact that the Borough of Belfast decided to adopt the 
.Notification of Births Act, and a very short experience 
of the working of it revealed the fact that very often 
children needed, not so much to be helped through 
good advice as by giving them good milk. We found 
that we had no means by which we could give 
children that were in need of milk a supply from the 
rates. Moreover, we saw that there were a great many 
cases of temporary poverty through the parents being 
out of work, and in these cases we thought it would 
be wise if we could promote a small fund which 
could be drawn on for the needs of such children. 
During the year 1911 we relieved in this way two 
hundred and eighty-four children, and we issued 
tickets representing 12,516 pints of milk. 

9tp. Through what channel ’—Through the channel 
of the lady visitors of the. Public Health Committee. 
Ihere are seven lady visitors told off in connection with 
the Notification of Births Act. When a ease is notified 
to the medical officer he decides whether the child 
puma facie may need the help of his lady visitor, in 
the first place, to give advice as to the rearing of the 
child, and if in the course of her investigation she 
finds that for any reason the child is in need she mav 
give the parents one of these tickets, or as’ many as 
are required, each representing a pint of pure new 
j ; Subsequently the Food and Drugs Inspector <mes 
and^ takes a sample of the milk. 

t^+L 4 ' D i 0 y°u ma ke provision in the first instance 
for the sale of this milk by a certain vendor?— No, sir. 
\\e see if the milk is required, and then the Food 
«««?? « Ins P eetor se e s if it is up to standard. 
9515. Dr. Moorhead— Where is that milk got?— In 
milkshop. These tickets will be honoured bv any 

Hal r7t e +L° r 1 j ¥i ast - H ? brin s s them to the "Town 
Hall at the end of the month and gets their equivalent 
in money. 

hS' a S thi V a 0 bra S ch °J the Women’s National 
want^L Assoc iataon ?— No. It is totally separate. I 
work S W lfc , nei * her overlaps nor rivals the 
Iw +£• tbe . Womens National Health Association: 
that this help reaches a class of people that the 
" omen s National Health Association cannot touch. 

o D 9 tLr^Lti3x? u ” aB ^ we d8p “ d t 

are the lad, inspectors 
selected.— From the official female sanitary inspectors 
of the Corporation. The administration of tlm Fund 

t "tiek,r “ ‘ of 

9519. But the Notification of Births Act gives these 

ladies an opportunity of realising wher? help is 
required — Yes. And where they find need ^hey 

f r ° r ^ tickets, unta they see that the 

necessity for such milk ceases; and each day, as part 
of their duty although it is not part of their official 
cuJai-s Ip fj 7 1S m ade in this Report-book of parti- 
h F,, fl nfi he fal ?' ‘ es who have been helped by 

famifv ttTpmn? ameS °J tbe P eopIe - the income of the 
family, the employment of the parents, and the reasons 
or giving the milk. What we seek to find Is rather 
the people in temporary difficulties. 

9520. Sir Stewart Woodhodse— Is the milk paid 
for by voluntary subscriptions?— Yes. That book con 
taming the particulars of the people who are helped 


mi aid . on fbe f^blc of the Public Health Committee 
Ihere is no difficulty in carrying on the work. We get 
money from people most readily; but mainly we were 
put on our feet by having one or two benefit perform- 
ances by children in dancing academies, and we had 
one football match. 

9521. Miss McNeill. — How much do you spend in 
this work?— We spent £80 last year, and it takes from 
£80 to £100 a year. It is only temporary relief, and 
we try not to overlap the Poor Law Authority or rival 
the Women’s National Health Association in our work 

9522. It is merely that you may give help to those’ 

wno come under the observation of your own sauitarv 
inspectors? — Yes. J 

9523. The Chairman. — And you have money at vour 

own disposal?— Yes. ' 

9524. Do you find that the field of your usefulness is 
circumscribed by lack of funds?— No. 

9525. You have been able to deal with every case 

up to the present?— Yes, we have ample funds to "o 
on with. ° 

9526. What I want to know is this — do your ladv 

vmitors know that only a certain sum is available 
and do they have to restrict their assistance to a certain 
number, or do they give it indiscriminately ?— Thev 
state the reasons why they give it. J 

9527. I know; but they know that only a limited 
amount of money is available, and say, “ if we have 


muucj is avauaoie, ana say, .. „ 

two hundred children, that is as much as the fund 
wiU provide for ”?-They are warned that the amount 
L™!.’ a f ud f uly n t0 « ive the milk in necessitous 
cases The fund needs to be cared for by some one 
individual who makes it his fund, and I make it my 
through UnleSS tbls were done thing would fail 
9 f^ 8 ' l b “ eeds someone who is enthusiastic about 
te’red?° r ThaM^ ^ thc f , lmd , is ~ P r °perly adminis- 
In- ,• The medical offi cer has that fund 
to use at his discretion for any case of poverty, but 
preferably cases of poverty that are only temporary. 

i fc 1S “ os f excellent thing?— We do not 
restrict the milk to the children. We give it to the 
mothers also if necessary. 

953°. Sir Stewart Woodhodse— Do the inspectors 
a U - S o efuI knowledge of the rearing of the children? 
T .? 7 the d . ut y ,°f tbe lady sanitary officer. 
Ln l 'VV 0 , sb ,° U x ld be no “ one-manness ” 
rornnrS fu , nd - 1 ask ed four of the members of the 
Corporation to be trustees of the fund We have «n 
account opened in the Belfast Bank. They give us a 
small interest on the floating balance, and any two 
ot us sign cheques. J 

interest ^ io J the P ur POse of diffusing 

“ th ® *'°r k > and getting a larger number of 
people interested in it?— Yes, and to put it above 

Coroo C ration an tbe a S ° th m 1 w , ere removed from the 

of Eh° ?uS ”'™ ld bG ofll “ 

9632. I think it is a most excellent system? These 

are some of the entries in the book to^which I have 

rpnne^ "Sr 11 in * family ! father, labourerT 

weeks old b 0 h K r u U Ef Ila A , rom P hthisi s; baby two 
mother S’ n^ by L b0 UL e x fed ' “ Father out of work ; 
khnnIL- healt i. h - r , 0m inefficient food; father,. 

Sen tA “f if em broiderer ; illegitimate baby; milk 
given to mother; earns some money.” “Father 
delicate; out of work; three in family; father, labourer 

2er er no P X er; bT t ° f .,7° rk; with maS 

work ’” “ wSf hdp; T lk , glven until mother gets 

holder un-Sl S ^ Startcd spdl of work : father, 
Holder up, six in family; youngest in family 31- months; 

babv^otX^ed 7 ’ a . w ? e ^ mother died at baby’s birth;. 

bj dd »»“ » ton,.; .1 


Mr. Robert 
resident in *• 

n 9534. Are you engaged in the milk trade yourself?- 

9535. But you have some knowledge of the d a ir„ 
?°Z B thafc T 6 ln the , di ®trict?_Yes, g a nd formerly I 

S g .‘ e ““ y 7 cows ’ " ,biIe *»? ™ 

° n! ? r «“»% abandoned the trade?- 
It is onl, eight or nine year, since I stopped keenine 

S,““ t 7 ' S” h Z‘. b '“ the hBbit 


Suffern examined. 

bufS^irgl,!”- *‘ ‘ b * 

hafS'ei'l 8 ” 4 J? fbe milk yield, do ,o» think it 
a mat m ^ 0 ' d ‘ m ‘?i sl >ed ?— It has decreased. In 
a great man, cows wo hate a good yield still. 

tbe •■'“■S' yield would be less than it 
was fifteen years ago? Yes. 

To 95 t t°7 T ° W - hafc cau f, e do y° u attribute that change?— 
Io the premium bulls of non-milking strain. 

DepISmStt-iYS. 40 b ””' £ " tr ° duced b J 
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9542. And you think they have an injurious effect 
on the milk-yielding properties? — Some of them. There 
are some of the premium bulls from which I have 
reared splendid cows, especially if the dams were good 
themselves. 

9543. You rear your own cows? — Yes, all. 

9544. And have you kept milk records? — I have. 

9545. And for a considerable time? — Since the 
Department commenced the dairy scheme. 

9540. What have you come to regard as a reasonably 
good yield, taking the range of the cows that you 
have reared? — I have reared some that have given over 
1,050 gallons. I have a pedigree shorthorn that gives 
815 gallons. 

9547. That is a very good shorthorn cow? — Yes. She 
gives very good milk, and a good quantity. That is 
for the year, and not for the lactation period. For 
the lactation period it would be a little under 700 
gallons. 

9548. The fairest way is to take it for twelve months? 
— Yes. 

9549- Have you had many shorthorn cows yielding 
up to that standard? — None. 

9550. Did you breed this cow or buy her? — I bought 
her a yearling heifer. 

9551. Did she come to you with a milking record? — 
No. She turned out to be a good milker after the 
first calf. 

9552. Have you reared calves from her? — I have. 

9553. Had she any bull calves? — Two. 

9554. How have they done? — One I sold that got a 
premium here and did extra well; the other I have 
at present, a very fine* calf. 

9555. Did it seem to be appreciated by the purchaser 
buying the bull that the dam’s milking record was 
given with him? — There was no sale for dairy bulls 
at the time. He was sold with the other shorthorns 
on account of the mother being a registered dairy cow. 

9556. You got no enhanced price by reason of the 
fact that the mother was a good milker? — No. 

9557. He was sold on his merits?— Yes, and as a 
premium bull. 

9558. Do you think if such an animal were to be 
sold now, when the question of milk yield is being 
considered more generally, would more attention be 
paid to a bull with a milking record? — I think so; but 
owing to the premium given for a registered dairy bull 
being only £10, as a rule, a great many of the farmers 
prefer to get the extra £5. 

9559. And in your opinion that is not the best way 
to promote a milking strain, by giving a reduced 
premium? — No; I think the premium should be 
increased. 

9560. You would encourage the keeping of milk 
records by an increased premium to the bull that was 
produced by a cow with a good milking record? — Yes. 

9561. I quite agree, and you think the Department’s 
scheme in giving reduced premiums is not meeting the 
ease generously? — Certainly not. 

9562. Do you think it possible to breed a cow, even 
outside pedigree, that would fulfil the requirements 
by producing good store stock, and, at the same time, 
a good milker? — There is no doubt about it. 

9563. You have no doubt upon that point? — No. 

9564- You breed cows other than pure-bred short- 
horns? — I do. 

9565. And do you institute any comparison to enable 
you to determine whether these cows are as good 
milkers as the pure-bred shorthorns? — I consider they 
are a great deal better. I have experience for over 
thirty years in breeding from shorthorns or cross-bred 
bulls — from really good dairy cows — cows that give a 
very big quantity of milk, and as long as I was breeding 
from cows bred in that way I was selling them at 
four years old, after calving, at an average of .£20. 
When I commenced to breed from premium bulls I 
bred some from one premium bull, and no matter what 
Show I went to I was sure to come out with the first 
or second prize. 

9566. You kept this bull yourself? — Yes, I had. him 
for three years— a premium bull. I kept him on for 
cows. ^ I sold one of them at four years old, springing, 
at £15 10s. I had another premium bull, sire of a 
cow that gave over 1,056 gallons. She will be calving 
in about twelve months from last calving. She calved 
in May last, and she is from a pure-bred shorthorn 
bull. I have had several shorthorn bulls, one a non- 
premium bull, that no matter what cow had a calf to 
him, there was not a single good one. I had one 
premium bull that had just one calf only, that was a 
good dairy cow. 

9567. And you would attribute that to his back 
breeding? — Yes. 
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9568. So that if you want to improve matters you 
must keep records, and you must know what line you 
are buying from? — Yes. 

9569. That seems quite reasonable. Do you com- 
plain of the trouble of keeping milk records? — There is 
a little trouble, but not much. We only take the 
record one day in the week, morning and evening, and, 
of course, the Department’s Inspector comes round 
occasionally and sees the cows milked, weighs it, and 
looks over the book. 

9570. Are you keeping records of your cows now, 
and have you had them inspected under the Depart- 
ment's new scheme? — I have at present just two regis- 
tered dairy cows myself. I had one provisionally 
selected, a two year-old heifer. She was bred from a 
great dairy cow that lifted four first prizes of the 
Department last year in the North of Ireland. She 
was carrying this calf to a non-shorthorn bull, and the 
calf was tested last year and failed, but she is still 
on trial. 

9571. She has not yet produced a calf herself? — The 
heifer had a calf. 

9572. And why do you say she failed? — She failed 
to come up to the standard in milk and butter fat- 
She gave poor quantity of milk. This is from a cross- 
breed bull. I hold it is not breeding but strain we 
require. I would prefer the shorthorn to breed from 
if we had a milking strain. 

9573. You would prefer a pedigree bull if you were 
certain that he came of a milking strain? — Yes. 

9574. But I suppose you have come to the con- 
clusion, from your experience, that it is difficult to 
get that animal at the present time ?— -1 certainly have. 

I may say that I brought six shorthorn heifers forward 
and only one was any good. 

9575. That shows the great difficulty there is in 
securing a milking strain in shorthorns? — Yes. 

9576. That only one of the six turned out to be 
good? — That is so. 

9577. Do you believe that if you bought a similar 
number of heifers bred differently you might get a 
larger number of good milkers? — Yes. 

9578. You do not engage in the milk trade at all 
now?— No. 

9579. Was that for family reasons? — Yes, all were 
strangers about the house, and you could not get the 
milk looked after. After my wife died I could not get 
my butter properly made or sold. 

9580. Is there any other aspect of the question, Mr. 

Suffern, to which you would wish to direct the attention 
of the Commission? — Well, there is one cow in 
particular I had, an extra good dairy cow, and as long 
as we reared calves from well-selected dairy bulls, or 
bulls bred from really good milch cows, I had good 
calves that turned out good cows. One of them, for 
instance, was down in Belfast after being ill before the 
Show and she got two second prizes. I sold her to a 
man, and he got two first prizes with her. When the 
calves from that cow and premium bull came out 
heifers, they looked well, but were very poof dairy 
cows. I told you I sold one at £15 10s., and the 
other I sold at £18, a stripper. I had a whole lot of 
heifers that I did not think it worth my while to keep 
at all, and bred from that bull. 

9581. Your experience would go to show that 
the number of premium bulls that come from a milking 
strain is extremely limited ? — That is so. I bought one 
non-premium shorthorn bull. I only kept him for one 
year; he left a lot of splendid dairy cows, as I had 
the big premium bull. I had some heifers served, 
but they had no heifer calves. No cows from that 
premium bull are good milkers. 

9582. Did you know anything of his record? — He 
came from a milking strain. I am referring to the 
non-premium bull. 

9583. And you believe from your experience that 
unless you mate a good milch cow with a good milking 
strain, there is not much chance of producing a good 
dairy cow? — No. 

9584. Do you attach almost as much importance to 
the back breeding of the bull as to the dam of the calf? 

— I do not think I would. I think if I could get a 
record from the bull’s dam, and had a good dairy cow, 
that would satisfy me. 

9585. That would be a reasonable precaution to take 
in order to breed good milkers? — Yes. Some bulls in 
my experience seemed to breed to themselves. The 
bull that was sire to the 1,050 gallon cow, if he served 
a bad milch cow, more than likely the calf would not 
be better than her, but if he got a good dairy cow there 
was no doubt the offspring would turn out a good 
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9586. The Chairman. — You are Dairy Inspector 
under the Larne Urban District Council?— Yes. 

9587. And I see you have forty-two persons regis- 
tered as cowkeepers in your Urban District?— Yes. 

9588. And one hundred and fifty-two cows? — Yes, or 
an average of 3’6 cows for each person. 

9589. Have you any difficulty in getting cow- 
keepers to conform with the regulations of the Dairies 
and Milkshops Order?— In some cases, but not very 
much. Before the Order came into force, we had a 
set of regulations on the same lines, and they brought 
the cowkeepers up to a fairly good standard, so that 
when the Order came into operation it was not neces- 
sary to make very many alterations. 

9590. The condition of things produced by your own 
regulations had brought them almost up to the standard 
required by the Order? — Yes. 

9591. With regard to the habits of the people en- 
gaged in the milk trade, do you find much difficulty in 
getting them to observe habits of cleanliness? — It is 
difficult to bring them up to the standard one would 
wish. The standard of cleanliness in our district may 
be described as fair. 

9592. Does it require constant supervision to keep 
up a reasonably high standard? — Yes. 

9593. Do they keep the vessels in proper condition? 

. ~ In pretty good condition considering the facilities 

they have for keeping them. 

9594. They have no steam, of course? — No, or suit- 
able building in which to cleanse or air the milk- 
vessels. That is carried out in the scullerv of the 
private houses, .which is not a suitable place. In 
addition to the supply produced in the urban districts 
there are nine cowkeepers who reside in the rural 
district and are purveyors of milk in the urban dis- 
tricts, and the number of cows kept by these is one 
hundred, so that the milk supply of the Urban Dis- 
trict is derived from fifty persons and the number of 
cows furnishing the supply is two hundred and fiftv- 
two. We get one-third of our supply from cows in 
the Larne Rural District. 

9595. Is the Order in existence there? — Yes. 

9596. Is it efficiently carried out?— I cannot say 

9597. Have you any difficulty with the milk coming 
m from the outside areas?— No. 

9598. And so far as you know, no outbreak of dis- 
ease has been traced to the milk?— No. When inquir- 
ing into the cause of infectious disease we find that 
the family has been supplied by the dairies outside the 
district but the same thing might apply to the familv 
supplied by a dairy inside the district. 

9599. What I want to ascertain from you is this 
when such a ease as you indicats has been discovered’ 
does your Medical Officer go out into the Larne Rural 
.District for the purpose of investigating the condition 
under which the milk is produced ?— No. 

9600. And no attempt is made to trace the cause 
of infection at the source where the milk is supplied? 

o«oi v® n ° P °' ver t0 ins P e ct in the Rural district. 

9601. You recognise that you have no power of in- 
spection outside your own area? Yes. 

9602. You would need a Magistrate’s Order to em- 

power you to inspect outside, and nothing of sufficient 
gravity has ever arisen to warrant vou in taking anv 
such step? — No. " ° J 

_ 2K* W » a l' price is thc ,milk sold at?— One shilling 
a gallon all the year round. ° 

rp, 9604 '. Is 4,1 ? re an Y labour population in Larne? 

80 ind " S ‘ rial P ° P " 1 “ i0n 

9605. Have you any knowledge of the quantity of 

So. ro “” ,b! ” 

oef, 0 , 6 ™™/ 0 ”.? 1 '’ 1 '.,* 1 " 1 ‘ he of di.triot 

thini; the, do “ J '““M, require? I don't 

mfiK’ w*? 04 d " e , t0 , the . fact that the food value of 
-I think ° r S due t0 want of means? 

*4 «?,d£.‘ “ k ‘ 

thfSahS had occaeion to order 

the slaughter of tuberculous cows in any of the dairv 
yards of Larne district ?-No. Quite recently a case 


Mr. John Maxwell examined. 


came under my notice where the owner of a milch cow 
employed a Veterinary Surgeon to apply the tuberculin 
test. The cow re-acted, and on the advice of the 
Veterinary Surgeon the owner gave over the animal to 
the knacker.” I saw the cow opened, and the 
internal organs were actually rotten with tuberculosis 
aud also the udder. ' ‘ ’ 

9610. Do you make any examination of the udder 
to ascertain what its condition is? — No. 

9611. That is obviously a case in which the 

veterinary inspector would have been of enormous 
value? — Yes. From outside examination no one 

would say the udder was wrong. 

9612. There was nothing to indicate that the udder 

was tuberculous from a superficial examination? N n 

9613. Mr. Wilson. — Why did the owner wish her 
to be tested? — She was wasting. 

9614 There was evidently something the matter with 
her? — Quite so. 

9615. The Chairman. — And, of course, it is not onlv 
possible but actually true that for a period the cow’s 
milk was sold in the town of Larne? — It was being 
used principally by private families. 

• w 16 : I , supp ? se the private family has no more 
right to be poisoned than anv other section of the 
community? — No. 

961 1 . Mr. Wilson. — This is quite recently? — It is 
three months ago. 

9618. The Chairman.— Had he a large number of 
cows?— Only a few cows, the milk of which he used 
principally about his own house. 

9619. Mr. Wilson.— I t would be exceedingly in- 
terestmg if a note was kept of the people who had 
taken the milk of that cow before the animal was 
slaughtered because it is more than probable that 
tney will die of tuberculosis. 

• The Chairman. At all ovents their chances have 
been greatly enhanced. When this discovery was 
made, did your Local Authority realise the importance 
of having a veterinary surgeon to deal with a similar 
case.— i hey have taken no action in that direction as 
yet. 

f20. Did you report to them what you discovered? 

I did not, because it came under my notice in a 
private rather than in an official wav. 

9621. But, at the same time, do you not think it 
would be more likely to influence them to appoint a 
veterinary man if they had knowledge that in their 
own bailiwick a portion of the community had been 
subjected to danger, by reason of the Council not 
carrying out to the full the provisions of the Order? — 

I mentioned the matter to the members in a private 
manner, but they did not take any action. 

9622. Do not you see the necessity, at all events, of 
haying safeguards to secure that such a thing should 
not occur again?— Personally I believe that there 
should be whole time veterinary surgeons appointed. 
Ihat is, one or two to each county, who would devote 
their whde time to the testing of animals of which 
thei? had any suspicion, for tuberculosis, and power to 
award compensation for any cow that re-acts. 

, 96 „ 2 \7 0U sa '^ *his cow did re-act to the tuberculin 
test?— Yes, very decidedly. 

9624. Because we have had evidence before Us that 

was rather contrary to that— evidence that animals 
that were suffering from obvious tuberculosis in an 
advanced stage do not re-act at all 

Mr. Wilson. — I think he said “ may not.” 

Witness.- There was a veterinary surgeon present 
when the cow was opened, and he recognised that all' 
the internal organs were badly affected with tuber- 
culosis. 

9625. Mr. Wilson. — Had any bacteriological exami- 
nation been made of the cow’s milk before testing?— 

9626. The Chairman. — Do you ever send samples for 
analysis. In the Larne Urban District, the police do 
that. They are the Food and Drugs Inspectors. 

9627. You have no authority?— No. 

9628. As a matter of practice, do they take the 
samp es pretty regularly?— Yes, they take eight or ten 
samples on an, average every quarter, and adulteration 
has been practically nil in the district. 

9629. No cases of adulteration have been proved 
against any purveyors of milk? — No. 
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5630. Do you think it desirable that the application 
of. the Order should be uniform in every district? — 
Yes. 

9631. And that a veterinary surgeon should bo a 
member of the staff on each District Council in order 
to secure that the examination of the cows should be 
made periodically? — I would say one or two to each 
county — whole time officers, to, supervise the dairy 
inspectors. 

9632. Your suggestion would' be that when cases 
of suspicion arise, the lay inspector should com- 
municate with the veterinary surgeon and demand his 
attendance ? — Y es . 

9633. I am afraid one or two for each county would 
hardly be sufficient? — Whatever number would be 
necessary. 

9634. You do not restrict the number?— No. 

9635. You only want to do it as economically as 
possible? — Yes. 

9636. Mr. Wilson. — You say in the summary of 
your evidence that after three years’ enforcement of 
the Order, the possession of a recognisably tuber- 
culous milch cow in a milch herd should be made a 
statutory offence?— Yes. T have held that doctrine for 
a considerable time. 

9637. After the due promulgation of the Order, that 
there should not only be no compensation for a tuber- 
culous cow slaughtered, but that the owner of the 
animal should be fined for keeping her in his posses- 
sion? — Yes; the same as a man who exposes a diseased 
carcass for sale. 

9638. On the other hand, if we are to get these 
animals weeded out, there should be some inducement 
to the small man to come out into the open and take 
his animals to the veterinary surgeon, and if they are 
slaughtered for a public health reason, compensa- 
tion should be paid? — Give compensation for the first 
three years, and by giving compensation for that time 
you would enable the dairyman to free his herd; but 
at the end of three years something as you suggest 
would be desirable — that the dairymen who come for- 
ward should get some compensation, but not to the 
full. 

9639. So long as he volunteers the information that 
his cow was not in good health and that he wanted 
her examined, that he should not be prosecuted? — 
Yes. 

9640. But if the veterinary surgeon discovers such 
an animal in the course of his inspection, it should 
be a statutory offence? — Yes. 

9641. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is there a dairy- 
inspector in your district? — I am the dairy inspector. 

9642. Mr. Wilson. — You mention in your summary 
of evidence something regarding the condition of the 
small cowsheds? — Yes. The majority of the small 
cowsheds are situated in back yards. They are sur- 
rounded by other buildings, and quite close to them 
in many cases are manure heaps, piggeries and other 
sources of pollution which render the air foul and 
unhealthy, and cannot but have an injurious effect on 
the health of the cow. and the purity of the milk sup- 
ply. What I would suggest would be that there should 
be an annual licensing of the cowsheds, and that no 
licence should be granted unless the premises wore in 
a satisfactory condition. 

9643. You also give the figures, that in the year 1910 
10-54 per cent, of the cows slaughtered in Belfast were 
affected with tuberculosis? — Yes. 

9644. We had the figures in evidence before us. We 

had it quite clearly proved that the number of tuber- 
culous cows slaughtered had rapidly increased in the 
last three years. By three times in three years? — 
Yes. . • 


9645. Can you suggest whether there is any ten- 
dency for the country eowkeeper or cattle man to 
send tuberculous cows into the Belfast abattoir?— Quite 
the contrary. I think there would be more induce- 
ment to have them slaughtered in the country dis- 
tricts where the inspection is not so rigorous. 

9646. The Chairman. — And more dangerous to the 
profitable sale of the animal? — Yes. 

9647. Mr. Wilson.— It becomes difficult to account 
for this rapid increase in Belfast? — Well, it might be 
that some of the butchers are dealing in a doubtful 
class of cattle. I have heard that it is quite a common 
thing to buy' cattle from .-£’2 10s. to £7 10s. a head. 

9648. The third rate city butcher? — Yes. 

9649. You would suggest to us that the third rate 
city' butcher would go into the country' and buy these 
inferior beasts, and bring them into Belfast on the 
risk of getting them passed?— Yes. 

9650. And if he got a fair proportion of them 
through, he would still have a profit? — Yes. 

9651. That would tend to account for the increase 
of tuberculous animals slaughtered in Belfast? — Yes. 

9652. You are also of opinion that Article 6 of the 
Order leaves too wide a loophole? — Yes. I think it is 
a pity that it was ever inserted in the Order, because 
it leaves too wide a loophole through which to escape 
from the strict requirements of the Order. 

9653. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Where do you get 
the 10 per cent, of the cows slaughtered in Belfast? — 
I took it from a paper read by Dr. O’Neill at the Sani- 
tary Health Congress. The figures are for 1910. 

9654. The Chairman. — I do not think vour figures 
are much at variance with the evidence given before 
us. Is there any further evidence you would like to 
give? — I think the inspectors under the Order should 
have power to take summary proceedings without re- 
porting to the Sanitary Authority, and that if they 
find an offence against the Order they should have 
power to summon without reporting to the Council. 

9655. You think that leads to delay? — Yes. 

9656. Have you anything else at the back of your 
mind? Do you think that when a report of that kind 
is presented to a Rural or Urban Council, some friend 
of the person concerned may secure the attendance of 
some of their friends at the Council meeting, in order 
to secure that no order should be made for prosecu- 
tion? — That can be done, but I have no experience of 
it in the district in which I am engaged. 

9657. You have no complaint as to the administra- 
tion of the Order yourself from that cause? — No. 

9658. And it would be more likely to arise in a 
rural district than in an urban? — Yes. 

9659. Because the men in the urban district would 
not be engaged in a similar trade, and they would look 
at it from the public health point of view, regardless 
of consequences to individuals? — Yes. 

9660. But in the rural district a distinctly contrary' 
state of things exists ; there arc .. men ip the same 
trade on the Council? — Yes. 

9661. And until human nature becomes a little more 

perfect this will continue? — Yes. The same thing 

might apply to the Bench as much as to the Urban or 
Rural Council. 

9662. I did not quite take them into my purview, 
but I have no doubt that magistrates are composed 
of flesh and blood like other people. Have you ever 
reason to complain that when you bring cases before 
magistrates, they are not over sympathetic, or inclined 
to impose sufficient fines? — The fines are too small — 
6d., Is., and 2s. 6d. 

9663. And these prove no deterrent whatever?' — No. 

9664. It is a case of “ Not guilty, but- do not do it 


Mr. William A. Bell, 

9665. The Chairman.— I understand you are Chair- 
man of the Belfast Rural District Council? — Yes. 

9666. With regard to this question of outside 
inspection, does any hostility exist in your Council to 
the officers of the Belfast Public . Health Committee 
going into your district for the purpose of making an 
examination in case of the . milk supply being a 
Suspected source of infectious disease? — Our Council 
resent that deeply.. 

9667. For what reason? — Because we have properly 
qualified officers of our own. We have, under the 


J.P., examined. 

Dairies Order, Mr. Barry, who was examined before 
you. The Rural District Councils of Castlereagh and 
Belfast employ this gentleman at a salary of ,£250, 
and wc consider him still underpaid. He is doing his 
work splendidly. We do not think there should be any 
friction between the officials of the Corporation and 
our officials, but that they should work in harmony, 
and I come 1 here in regard to the statement of 
Dr. Thomson, Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee. With regard to our District, Council, we 
offered no opposition whatever to the Belfast Public 
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Authorities inspecting our district. In fact, it was all 
the other way, and I have evidence here to prove that 
that was the case in connection with this outbreak of 
diphtheria that was mentioned by Dr. Thomson in his 
evidence before you. 

9668. You are as anxious as the Public Health 
Authorities to assist in an investigation to discover 
the source or an outbreak? — Yes I will show you how 
tour Council went into the matter. 

9669. Are these extracts from the minutes you are 
producing?— They are reports from our officers. The 
first is from Mr. Barry himself. We desire nothing 
better than that I should read them for you. 


Report of Mr. Barry, Veterinary Inspector, dated 
dated 16th June, 1911 

“ I was informed on 15th December that several 
officers of the County Borough of Belfast had visited 
the premises of Mr. James Murray, Ballyhenrv. a 
registered dairyman, stating that diphtheria existed 
among his customers. I, accompanied bv Dr. 
Loughridge; inspected Mr. Murray’s premises and 
- cattle same day. No disease of any kind exists on 
Mr. Murray’s premises, and I have never seen a 
better ordered dairy: both without and within it is 
as clean as hands can make it, and I have never 
seen it otherwise. Appended please find certificate 
from Dr. Loughridge, as to the health of everyone 
about the dairy. This report is a very serious matter 
for this dairyman, and I cannot well understand 
why the. City Authorities, if they had any suspicion 
of the existence of disease, did not communicate 
with the Medical Officer of Health of this district.” 


" To the Chairman and Members of the 

Belfast Rural District Council, June 15th, 1911. 

“ I beg to report that to-day, at the request of 
and accompanied by Mr. Barry, V.S., I carefully 
examined the house and household of Mr. James 
Murray, Ballyhenry, Carnmoney. I have pleasure 
in stating that the family and servants of Mr. Murray 
are absolutely free from disease of any kind, and 
that the interior of Mr. Murray's residence reflects 
the greatest credit on Mrs. Murray, as it represents 
to me the high-water mark of the most up-to-date 
notion of household hygiene. 

“J. C. LOUGHRIDGE. 

‘ ‘ Medical Officer of Health, 

“ Rural No. 4.” 


“ Resolution of Belfast Rural District Council, dated 
16th June, 1911. 

“ Resolved : — That a Committee, consisting of the 
Chairman, Messrs. Vint, Graham, Chisholm, Coey, 
Henderson, McDowell, Houston, be appointed to 
confer with Mr. Harper, Solicitor, and take such 
steps as may be determined upon.”' 


" Report of Committee which met on I9th June, 1911. 

“ Case of James Murray, Ballyhenry. 

“Mr. Barry, Veterinary Inspector, was in 
attendance. 

, ' 1 The Committee, after giving all the circum- 
stances of this case the most careful and patient 
consideration, and having learned that the officials 
of the Belfast Corporation are making the strictest 
investigations for the purpose of ascertainin'' whether 
or not disease exists in this place, were of opinion 
(although satisfied with the reports of your- Medical 
Officer of Health and Veterinary Inspector) that the 
city-officials should be given every facility for con- 
ducting their inquiries. The Committee ultimatelv 
deeided not to take any- action at present, but to 
await the result of the investigation being made bv 
the city officials. ' 

“ (Signed), WM. A. BELL, Chairman.” 

“'Resolved That- the foregoing Report of the 
Committee be approved and adopted.” 


“ 27th June, I9H. 

“ Sir,— I have been requested by the Belfast Rural 
District Council to bring under your notice a report 
received by it from Mr. John M'Clure Barry, the 
Veterinary Surgeon to the District Council, of an 
alleged disease in the County Borough of Belfast 
and alleged .to be attributable to milk supplied from 
a dairy in the rural district within the County- 
Borough mentioned. * 

“ My Council and its officers are most desirous 
that no milk from the rural district should be 
supplied to purchasers within its district, or within 
any other district, likely to cause disease to any 
person. My Council, therefore, desires that in the 
event of any suspicious case arising, your 
officers co-operate with the officers of my Council 
to prevent such milk being supplied for consumption, 
at the earliest possible moment. In this way my 
Council is of opinion the costs of making applications 
for magistrates' orders would be avoided, as the 
dairy-keepers in the rural district do not in any 
way endeavour to prevent my Council’s officers from 
making any inspections at all reasonable times, and 
your officers would, if it was the desire of your 
Council, be at liberty to accompany them. 

“ Yours truly, 

“HUGH HARPER. 

" Robert Meyer, Esq.” 


28th June, 1911. 

“Sin,— Referring to the. recent outbreak of 
diphtheria in. the Fortwilliam Park District of 
Belfast, I am directed by the Public Health Com- 
mittee to inform the Belfast Rural District Council 
that Dr Bailie, Medical Superintendent Officer of 
Health, in the course of his investigations as to the 
cause of the outbreak, ascertained that the majority 
of the persons affected consumed milk supplied from 
the dairy of Mr. James Murray, Ballyhenry, 
Carnmoney. He, the Medical Superintendent, 
accordingly proceeded to this dairy, and inspected the 
premises, which are situated in the Belfast Rural 
District; He was subsequently instructed by the 
Public Health Committee to take proceedings under 
Section^ 4 of the Infectious Diseases (Prevention) 
Act, 1890, and with this object he procured an order 
from a Justice of the Peace, having jurisdiction in 
the place where the dairy is situate, and, accom- 
pamed by the Veterinary Inspector, proceeded on 
, e 17th inst. to inspect the dairy. On arrival there, 
however, he was. refused admission by Mrs. Murray, 
notwithstanding that he produced the Justice's order, 
un “ ™ arl ied her of the consequence of her refusal. 

Mr. Murray, the owner of the dairy, was therc- 
“IfV'^uirod by the Public Health Committee to 
attend before them in. the City Hall. Mr. Murray 
. did so attend on Tuesday, 20th inst., and when asked 
why ins wife obstructed the Committee’s officer in the 
discharge of Ins legitimate duty, said that he had 
attended a meeting of the Belfast Rural District 
Council, who had had the matter under considera- 
tion, and from what he had there heard, and from 
tlm statements of’ the Rural District Council’s 
officers, he understood that the Medical Superin. 
tendeut Officer of Health from Belfast had no right 
to inspect the dairy, ■ and that he should not be 
permitted to do so, 

“I am to ask if the Medical Officer of Health, 
No 4 Rural District Council, under date of the 
loth inst., reported to his Council that, “ accom- 
panied by Mr. Barry, Veterinary Surgeon, he had 
carefully- examined the house and household of Mr. 
James Murray, Ballyhenry, Carnmoney, and had 
p easure in stating that the family and servants of 

r. Murray were absolutely free from ‘ disease of 
any land; if the Belfast. Rural . District Council are 
aware that .Mf. Murray, having subsequently con- 
s f n , . f *° ^knv Dr. Bailie to examine the members 
of Ills lamily, and the employees in connection with 
ms dairy, one of the former was found to be suffering 
irom diphtheria; that in consequence it had become 
necessary for the Public Health Committee to.reauire 
the removal of all the members of Mr. Murray ’s 
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family from the premises, to have the dwelling-house 
disinfected, and the dairy and byre lime- washed, and 
other stringent measures adopted in the interests of 
the health of 'the citizens of Belfast'. 

“ I am also to ask if Mr. Murray’s statement 
herein referred to correctly' interprets the views of 
the Belfast Rural District Council, and if the District 
Council’s officers advised Mr. or Mrs. Murray as 
stated. 

" I am, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ R. MEYER, 

‘ ‘ ToWn Clerk.” 


“ Council Office, 

" Union Workhoose, 

“ Belfast, 31st July, 1911. 

“ Sir, — Your letter of 28tli ultimo, referring to 
the recent outbreak of "diphtheria at Fortwilliam 
Park, and informing the Belfast Rural District 
Council" of the steps taken by the Public Health 
Committee of the Belfast Corporation, regarding the 
premises of Mr. James Murray, dairyman, Bally- 
henry, Carnmoney, was duly laid before the Rural 
District Council at their last meeting. 

“ In reply I am directed to say that the Rural 
District Council, under date 15th ult., did receive a 
report from their Medical Officer as to the health of 
the household of Mr. Murray, in the terms quoted 
by you. It was therefore quite unexpected that the 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health of Belfast 
should subsequently have, found a member of 
Murray’s family to be suffering from diphtheria. 

“ The Rural District Council, however, learn with 
gratification that the. officers of the City of Belfast 
have taken careful measures to prevent the spread 
of the disease, and desire to take this opportunity 
of informing the Public Health Committee that they 
(the District Council) are at all times anxious to 
facilitate all qualified officers of the Public Health 
Committee in their efforts to trace disease when 
suspected in dairies situate in the rural district, as 
it is, indeed, in the interests of all concerned that 
this should be done. 

“ With regard to the statement of Mr Murray, 
the Council instruct me to say that their views are 
as expressed above, and not as incorrectly interpreted 
by Mr. Murray from casual remarks made by 
individual members at the meeting referred to. 

“ The District Council officers have informed the 
Council that they did not advise Mr. or Mrs. Murray 
as stated. 

“ Yours truly, 


“ ROBERT G. JACKSON.” 

In face of this report and these letters, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it was hardly fair of Dr. Thomson to 
S’ ;,*?* SW thrown m the way of the 

Belfast Public Health Committee by the Belfast 
Rural Council, in their efforts to discover whether an 
outbreak of disease was traceable to a certain milk 
that * ** was uuea Hed for and unfair to say 

f ' r '°T, U1, derstand that we have no responsibility 
tor that, it only arose in consequence of representa- 
tions made to the Commission? — I am exceedingly 
obliged to the Commission for giving us an opportunity 
of at least having a record of our objections to the 
remarks of Dr. Thomson. 

9671. Is not this the case which was referred to by 
Di. I horn son m which the diphtheria germs were dis- 
covered in a swab taken from the throat of a bov?- 
officer bUfc t lat tCSt " aS DOt appHcd our medical 
•S l Vas thci £ an 7 mason to suspect that this boy 
wwiri.oi" 16 h S, , ° r0d 1 r ° m , an attack of diphtheria 
LouJhrhW n l b “" notified?— I understand that Dr. 

mSl d ‘C“,S Srufto’ST Sir! 

fs of M, «* ™.M not 1)0 the\,f time d i“t 

aipntncria is one of the maladies in which a different 
of opinion amongst medical men verv „ • ° 
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has been used here — consumers’- authority — inspect- 
ing in a given area — let it be in England to remove it 
from the region of local controversy— with regard to the 
principle that the consumers’ authority should have 
some power to interfere with the production of such 
an article of food as milk, if they have reason to be- 
lieve that the : conditions under which it is produced 
are not satisfackay ?— I am satisfied that the law has 
provided. When Dr. Bailie came to me for a magis- 
trate’s order I signed it without the slightest reluct- 
ance. We are most anxious that you should come 
down, and I will be very pleased to sign an order 
whenever you call upon me for it, if you want to gd 
into our district ; but I do not- know how you could 
prevent the overlapping between officials. The officials 
of the Belfast Corporation do not go into a district to 
find that everything is right. 

9674. You suggest that they deliberately wish to 
make things worse than they, are? — They have done 
so ; I am perfectly sure of that. 

9675. We had it in evidence from a very eminent 
witness the other day that in his opinion neither the 
control of the rural authority alone, nor the examina- 
tion of the product by the city authority alone, was 
sufficient to protect the public health — that both 
authorities were needed to co-operate in the closest 
possible manner in order to protect the public health 
from danger? — They have got their backs up, and the 
officials .of this Corporation want to get in by the back 
door. 

9676. We have had it stated that the objection was 
not to the professional officer, but to the lay inspector 
going outside and supervising the work of the profes- 
sional gentleman? — There is no objection to the pror 
fessional officer. 

9677. W r ould the removal of that condition — the 
sending out of a lay inspector — remove most of the 
objections? — I would not go so far as that. I do not 
thjjik they are qualified to go into our district to in- 
spect dairies and cattle. 

9678. In England there are cities having this power? 


?" a 1S uo mctl °nr — in one wnatever. 

9680. I mean the same powers that Belfast is ask- 
ing for? — I would like to see co-operation between one 
Council and another; but I think it is unjust to give 
this authority power without leave or licence to go 
into other districts and make an inspection or sugges- 
tions when our inspectors are qualified. I do not see 
the need of it. 

9681 • The Chairman.— There is another aspect of 
the question— supposing for a moment that your 
Council was particularly diligent in making provision 
tor a proper carrying out of the provisions of this 
Order, and supposing they had— which happily they 
have not, because Mr. Barry is a most intelligent and 
efficient officer— an inefficient officer; do you not think 
that if that knowledge were present in the minds of 
the Belfast Public Health Authority, it would 
make them very anxious about the condition of the 
dairies from which they receive some of their milk 
supply?— The last witness disclosed a state of things 
Earne that the Local Government Board should not 
permit for two minutes. 

9682. Mr. Wilson.— W ere you present when evidence 
, res P e et of Antrim district?— No. 

f . We had it in evidence that they had no 

sssraarsa* the catt,e? - The g ~ 


from B Anf •*’ <> wh T ioh re “ ives some of its mdWipply 
from Antrim?— I would insist on the Government 
carrying out their duties. They should insistonevery 
Local Authority carrying out the Order. It would be 

Xr JTi^ should have- 

Uiarge ot Lame Rural District, that is, perhaps, thirty 
or forty square miles. J ’ 

968o. There is no suggestion that thev should manage 
ontado di.fa.cta, but that they should be in a posS 
to be familiar with the oohdition of thine, in tS 
ta. draw a JS o'f”th* 
cou,d on, - v 8° and disclose the 
9686 Pl T th" Cannot remedy them. 

the^WtiLf 5 Jo 1S r th ? necPssit .y f °r exposure that is 
cureTlways. P d ° “ 0t ftink that brings the 

enS 7 -nK° Ut ,^ 0SU - thero is no 1'kelihood of a 
L ?i Ca , Government Board are too lax. 

.1688 You think that the Order should be uniformly 
administered m every district, of the country? — YesI 
agree with that, and there should be supervision of the- 
2 P 2 
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cattle in every rural district. We have two of the 
smallest rural districts in Ireland, and yet we had not 
the slightest trouble in getting our Councils — the 
Castlereagh and Belfast Rural — to agree to appoint- 
a veterinary inspector at once. 

9689. Do you think that one inspector is sufficient 
for these two districts? — He is giving his whole time 
to the work. 

9690. You are in the happy position of having an 
intelligent and efficient officer, but he has a great deal 
of ground to cover and a good deal of work to do, and 
Belfast Lough intervenes between his two districts, 
and you certainly are not underworking your officer? — 
We will give him assistance whenever he needs it. 

9691. That is the proper spirit in which to approach 
public administration? — Yes. 

9692. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — Do you think 
some practical plan might be adopted by which these 
two districts might work more harmoniously. Would 
this plan not be valuable — that if the Corporation offi- 
cials have reason to believe that an epidemic in their 
city originated iu your district, they should communi- 
cate with you, and follow that up by sending their 


medical inspector to visit the dairy, meeting, if possible, 
your . officials, so that they might have the quickest 
information as to whether there was anything likely to 
affect the public health of Belfast or not. They could 
leave, of course, to your District Council the right of 
punishment and following up matters locally, while they 
themselves would .acquire an immediate knowledge, 
so that they might take stops to stop the epidemic?— 
The Public Health Authorities could get into com- 
munication with our officer inside an hour, and he. 
has authority from us to work harmoniously with 
them, and to give them every assistance to discover 
any outbreak of disease. 

9698. Two doctors are better than one in many cases? 
— We have a veterinary surgeon, and a Daily Inspector. 
Dr. Thomson said in liis evidence at this Commission — 
" Outbreaks of disease had been undoubtedly traced to 
the milk supply from sources outside the city boun- 
daries.” I am satisfied that all the sickness in the 
county is duo to the contamination with the city 
people. That is where they get the disease. Thank- 
you very much, Mr. Chairman, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of making this statement. 


Mr. James Geegg, m.k.c.v.s., re-examined. 


9694. The Chairman. — 1 believe, Mr. Gregg, you 
want to give some, further evidence? — Yes. There is 
a little evidence here which I am in a position to give, 
and which, unfortunately, has not come before you. 
By some chance the witnesses examined have come 
from the fertile parts of the Counties of Antrim and 
Down: the hill districts have not been represented to 
any great extent. I know the rural districts of Bally- 
nahinch, Castlewellan, Dromara, Rathfriland, Hilltown, 
Banbridge, and Dromore — these districts comprise 
about the half of my native County of Down. The 
farms there arc small ; in some districts the average 
size would be 15 acres. One or two cows are mostly 
kept. There is hardly such a thing as winter dairying, 
so if a man’s cow goes dry in January he gets no milk 
until April. The villagers, labourers, weavers, 
spriggers and stitchers get no fresh milk from Novem- 
ber until May. Formerly they took their tea black, 
with home-made bread, and treacle on their porridge. 
Now they merely take porridge and white bread, 
instead of baked bread, but they occasionally 
mix cheap condensed milk with the tea. Many 
of the spriggers contract consumption. Thirty 
years ago some of the labourers and herds kept 
an old Irish cow ; she was as hardy as a goat — she 
had the power of producing a wonderful quantity of 
milk on coarse herbage , and could live over the winter on 
straw only, if nothing else could be procured — she never 
went sick. The present day cow will not live on the 
same food, and if attempts are made to treat her iu 
a careless way she will die. Donegal County Com- 
mittee. are anxious to have the old Irish breed pre- 
served, for the benefit of these mountain and hill 
dwellers. I had the opportunity of studying them last 
year, in company with Mr. William O’Neill and Mr. 
O’Doherty, Secretary of the County Committee of 
Donegal. There is still material, they don’t look too 
good, but they would be better than goats, and as free 
from tuberculosis. The influence of the bull is very- 
marked, whether in breeding up or breeding down for 
milk. Some few years ago Mr. Watson, County Down, 
conducted experiments in winter dairying for the 
Department. His best cow gave 1,100 gallons in the 
twelve months, and was crossed to a premium shorthorn 
bull; the resulting heifer is now milking, and is rather 
disappointing. His second best gave 1,000 gallons, and 
was crossed to a cross-bred Connaught bull. The heifer 
promises to be a splendid cow, as good as her dam. 

•J. R. N , Strandtown, has two heifers (3 years), 

newly calved, giving one gallon each per day. These 
were out of 700 gallon cross-bred cows, and from a 

shorthorn bull. R. M. B , Drumalig, W. 

M , Moira, and A. A , Broughshane, have 

had similar or worse experience. The same people 
also have had experience of bulls improving the milk 
flow. The history of Denmark cows is a good object 
lesson on the same point. That is all I wish to say. 

9695. The evidence put before us up to the present 
has been that, save in two or three small restricted 
areas, there is not any very general scarcity of milk. 
Does that represent the condition of things in Down 
and Antrim, and the districts surrounding Belfast? — It 
represents the condition in the districts around Belfast, 


and the best districts of Antrim and Down , but in the 
hilly districts of Antrim and Down milk is not pro- 
curable. 

9696. Even where people have money to buy it? — Yes. 
I think if the Department would either buy, or lend 
money to buy, say, a Kerry cow, or some of these 
Irish cows I have been speaking about, some good 
might be done, but unless something very cheap in 
the animal line, and something very hardy, could bo 
procured, I would not advise going into it at all. 

9697. Is the Donegal cow a distinct type? — You get 
them of two types. These are about the size of a 
Jersey, and they are nearly all great milkers and 
very hardy, and they can live on the heather. 

9698. Have you any opinion as to the quality of the 
milk? — So far as I have heard, it is of a pretty fair 
average. 

9699. Mr. Wilson. — We have had a letter from 
Mr. Blakiston Houston, which states — " I am of 
opinion that the improvement of a native breed, which 
is being found to suit the climate and pasture, is of 
the highest importance ”? — Yes, that has been my 
opinion for years. If we had bred our own cattle, instead 
of importing stock, we would be better off to-day. 

9700. The Chairman. — Mr. Blakiston-Houston, D.L., 
has sent us a letter saying he is too deaf to give evi- 
dence before the Commission, but kindly giving us his 
views. I will read liis letter, which is as follows : — 

" I have had about seventy milch cows for several 
years, and sell wholesale to milk retailers I do 
not keep a herd, but buy on an average thirty -five 
cows yearly. For upward of seventy years, by far 
the greater part of the bulls bred have been from 
Booth blood, which, when beef was the principal 
object, was, no doubt, the right strain. But now 
that so many districts in Ireland go iu for milk, it 
appears to me that the Department should purchase 
bulls of the Bates strain, Red Lincoln, or still 
better (if not too dear) from the herds of Baron 
Rothschild, Lord Vernon, or other gentlemen who 
have turned their attention to produce the greatest 
and best quantity of milk, and afford farmers , who 
desire their herds to improve in that direction, an 
opportunity of buying them. I need hardly say I 
do not wish any change made in districts where beef 
is still the main object. It also occurs to me that 
it is doubtful whether the importation of Galloway 
bulls to Donegal and other parts of the West has 
been altogether a success. The first cross is doubt- 
less a decided improvement in the size of the cattle. 
On the other side, they are bad milkers, and there 
is a great danger of ignorant farmers breeding from a 
good-looking bull of their own. The first cross is 
easily managed, but a second cross requires much 
more knowledge than they usually have. 

■“ In these parts of Ireland, if the native cows 
were put to the best Kerry bulls that can be bought, 
I venture to think the heifer calves would turn out 
better milkers, and the males equally good for beef. 

“ At Warwick (R.A.S. of England) Show some 
years ago, I saw a Kerry cow belonging- to Mr. 
Martin Sutton, of Reading, get the first prize in 
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the milking competition; condition, to have calved 
three months, not to be milked till the second day. 
The result of the two milkings in one day was 51 
pints, which is u most extraordinary quantity for an 


Mr. John G. Harris. — 17th February, ,1912. 

animal of that size. I am of opinion that the 
improvement of a native breed which has been found 
to suit the climate and pasture is of the highest 
importance.” 


Mr. John G. Harris examined. 


9701. The Chairman.— You are Chief Assistant to 
the Town Clerk of Belfast? — Yes, sir, and 1 wish fb 
place before you the following extracts from the Minutes 
of the Public Health Committee : — 

11 MEETING OE PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE. 

” Diphtheria. 

11 19th June, 1911. 

” The Medical Superintendent Officer of Health 
reported, with reference to the outbreak of diphtheria 
among residents iu the neighbourhood of Somerton- 
road, that on the 6th June he visited the dairy of 
Mr. James Murray, of Ballykenry, Carnmoney. He 
saw Mr. Murray, who informed him there was no 
sickness in his family or among his employees. 
Several additional cases of diphtheria in connection 
with the same milk supply' having been notified 
between that date and the 16th inst., he again 
visited Mr. Murray's dairy on the latter date. He 
was met there by Mrs. Murray, who informed him 
that her husband was from home. He made an 
informal inspection of the premises and saw a boy, 
whom he had not seen on the occasion of his previous 
visit, sweeping out a byre while milking was going 
on. He asked permission to examine the boy’s 
throat. She declined to allow him to do this, and' 
said he would examine no person there, and ordered 
him from the premises. He then obtained a 
Justice’s Order for inspection, and on the 17th inst-, 
accompanied by the City Veterinarian, he revisited 
the place. Mrs. Murray again met them and said 
her husband was from home. He produced the 
Justice’s Order, and requested permission to inspect 
the premises. This she declined to permit, and said 
she had been so advised, and owing to her 
threatening attitude they were compelled to leave 
without making their inspection, and he subsequently- 
reported the facts to the Chairman of the Committee. 
He also reported that Mr. Barry, the Veterinary 
Inspector for the Belfast Rural District, had 
telephoned to him, and strongly protested against 
him (the Medical Superintendent Officer of Health) 
inspecting Mr. Murray’s dairy, as he (Mr. Barry) 
was the responsible officer for such inspection. The 
Town Clerk reported that the Chairman had con- 
sulted him by telephone on Saturday afternoon, 17th 
inst-., in the matter, and after communicating with 
the Medical Superintendent Officer of Health, he 
had served, by registered letter, a notice upon 
Mr. Murray, requiring him to appear before ihe Local 
Authority, i.e., this Committee, on Tuesday, the 
20th inst., to show cause why an order should not 
be made requiring him not to supply any milk within 
the County Borough until such order lias been with- 
drawn. The Town Clerk’s action was approved of- 

“ The Medical Superintendent Officer of Health 
reported that he had just then been informed that Mr. 
Barry, the Veterinary Inspector for the Rural 
District, was in attendance. Mr. Barry was brought 
into the room. He stated that he was present 
unofficially, but lie wished to assure the Committee 
of the desire of his Council and himself to' co-operate 
with Belfast in ensuring a pure milk supply. He 
did not advise the Murrays to decline to allow Dr. 
Bailie to inspect their dairy. He was informed of 
the outbreak of diphtheria in Somerton-road on the 
, inst -> l)ut having previously heard rumours of 
Affi 6 ’ T£ mf I“ ni ° d b Y Dr. Loughridge, the Medical 
Office! of Health for the district, made an inspection 
Of Mr. Murray s dairy on tli, 15th inst. Ha (Mr. 
Hurry) . examined the cattle and dairv premises, 
and found no disease of any hind. Dr. Lougliridae 
in addition, made an inspection of Mr. Murray’s 
ss'hdlows”— servants, and his certificate was 
(Copy.) 

“ Report to Belfast Rural District Council on 
16th June, 1911, 


Belfast Rural District Council 
j‘ 1 be S t0 . re P°, rt ‘hat to-day, at the request of 
and accompanied by, Mr. Barrv, V.S., I carefully 


examined the house and household of Mr. James 
Murray, Ballyhenry, Carnmoney. I have pleasure 
in stating that the family and servants of Mr. Murray 
are absolutely free from disease of any kind, and that 
the interior of Mr. Murray’s residence reflects the 
greatest credit on Mrs. Murray, as it represents to 
me the high water-mark of the most up-to-date 
notions of household hygiene. 

“ (Signed), J. C. LOUGHRIDGE, 

“ Medical Officer of Health, 
“Mr. Barry having retired, the Committee dis- 
cussed the matter, and instructed the Medical 
Superintendent Officer of Health to visit the dairy 
premises this afternoon, accompanied by the City 
Veterinarian, and, if necessary, to obtain the 
assistance of the local Constabulary for the purposes 
of his inspection.” 

“ MEETING OF PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE. 

“ Diphtheria. 

“ 20th Juno, 1911. 

‘ The Medical Superintendent Officer of Health 
reported that at the conclusion of the business of 
the Committee yesterday he found Mr. Murray 
awaiting him in his office. He saw him in the 
presence of the Chairman (Councillor Dr. Thomson) 
and Councillor James Johnston. Mr- Murray 
declined to permit of his inspecting the dairy, and 
he (the Medical Superintendent Officer of Health) 
was instructed by the Chairman and Couneillor 
Johnston not to again visit the place, but to issue 
summonses against Mr. Murray and his wife for 
obstruction. Mr. Murray appeared before the Com- 
mittee in pursuance of the Town Clerk’s notice. He 
stated he was present at a meeting of the Belfast 
Rural District Council on Friday, the 16th inst., 
and the idea conveyed to his mind by the. meeting 
was that Dr. Bailie was overstepping his duty. He 
was not at the dairy on the occasion of Dr. Bailie’s 
last two visits; it was his wife who refused to allow 
the inspection. He admitted he was wrongly 
advised, and was willing that Dr. Bailie should make 
whatever inspections he may think necessary, as all 
he wanted was to have the matter cleared up. He 
gave a list of his family and servants, and the 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health, with the 
City Veterinarian, then left with Mr Murray to 
make an inspection of the dairy, cattle, premises, 
and household-” 


“ MEETING OF PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE. 


21st June, 1911. 

“ The Medical Superintendent Officer of Health 
reported that, accompanied by the Veterinarian and 
Mr. Murray, he inspected the latter’s dairy on the 
afternoon of the 20th inst., and examined the throats 
of Mr. Murray’s family and employees, and took 
sixteen swabs therefrom, which he handed to 
Professor Symmers for examination. Fifteen of 
these proved negative, and in the remaining one 
diphtheria bacilli were found. This was from one 
of Mr. Murray’s sons. A swab was also taken by 
the Veterinarian from a teat of one of Mr. Murray’s 
co'Vs, and also handed to Professor Symmers. 

“ He submitted Professor Symmer’s certificate as 
follows : — 

(Copy.) 

“ The Queen’s University of Belfast, 
Pathology Department, 

„ o m, “ June 21 «L 1911. 

Dear Sir,— 1 here are diphtheria bacilli present in 
tne swab taken from ‘James N- Murray.’ I have 
not found any such bacilli in the other sixteen swabs 
sent by you on June 20th. 

In the positive case the bacilli are not numerous. 

“ Yours faithfully, 


„ n „ ... “ WM - ST. C. SYMMERS. 

Dr. H. W. Bailie, 

“ Town Hall, Belfast." 
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He also handed in the following reports : — 

“ Public Health Department, 

“Belfast, 21st June, 1911. 

“ To the Chairman and Members of the 
Public Health Committee. 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg to inform you that on the 
20th inst. I inspected the dairy of Mr. Murray, 
Carnmoney, and am of opinion that infectious disease 
is caused from consumption of the milk supplied 
therefrom. 

“ I am, etc., 

“ H. W. BAILIE, 

“ Medical Superintendent Officer 
of Health. ” 

20th June, 1911. 

“ To the Public Health Committee. 

“ Gentlemen, — This is to certify that, in my 
opinion, infectious disease, viz., diphtheria, which 
has broken out in the Fortwilliam district of the 
city, is attributable to milk supplied from the dairy 
of Mr. James Murray, Ballyhenry, Carnmoney, and 
I base this opinion on the fact that diphtheria bacilli 
have been found to be present in the throat of one 
of Mr. Murray’s children, as is certified by Professor 
Symmers, Bacteriologist, Queen’s University. 

“HUGH WM. BAILIE, 

“ Medical Superintendent Officer of 
Health.’’ 


“ Mr. James Murray, the owner of the dairy, 
attended, and promised to send his wife and family 
away for some time, and to allow the Medical 
Superintendent Officer of Health to disinfect the 
premises. He was served personally with notice 
under Section 4 of the Infectious Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1890, to appear before the Committee at 11 
o'clock on Friday, the 23rd inst-, to show cause why 
an order should not be made requiring . him 
not to supply milk within the County Borough until 
such order has been withdrawn. And also with a 
notice under Section 43 of the Local Act of 1887, 
requiring him to furnish a complete list of the names 
and addresses of all his customers within the County- 
Borough ; 

“ Resolved — That the Committee be summoned 
to meet on Friday, the 23rd inst., at 11 o’clock, 
to meet Mr. Murray, in pursuance of the notice 
served upon him under the Infectious Diseases (Pre- 
vention) Act.” 


Mr. Murray had sent his wife and family away to- 
Randalstown that morning. Mr. Murray attended 
in pursuance of notice, to show cause why an order 
should not be made requiring him not to supply any 
milk within the County Borough until such order had 
been withdrawn. He stated that he had sent his- 
wife and family away to Randalstown, and that, 
his house and dairy had been disinfected by the 
Public Health officials, and the milk-house lime- 
washed. He was asked if the Committee deferred 
making the order, would he, for a week at least,, 
have his cows milked in the fields, his milk supplied 
direct from the field to the customers, have his milk 
cans disinfected by Board of Guardians’ Steam Dis- 
infector, and keep his milk cans in the open air. 
Mr. Murray undertook to do these things, and the 
Committee, being satisfied that if these precautions 
were adopted no risk of further iufection from the 
milk would arise, deferred for the present making 
an order under the Infectious Diseases (Prevention). 
Act. ’ ’ 


VOTES OF THANKS. 

9702. Mr. James Gregg. — I have been asked, Mr. 
Chairman, by the witnesses present, to express to yon 
their very great appreciation of the manner In which 
you have conducted this Inquiry. It is the universal 
opinion of those who have got experience in this sort 
of work that they have never at any time met a 
chairman who has brought out the facts from the 
witnesses in such an able and courteous manner. They 
also wish me to express their thanks to the other 
members of the Commission and to the Secretary for 
the great courtesy and kindness they have shown to the 
witnesses who have been examined here. 

Mr. Thomas English — As one of the vendors of milk 
in Belfast, I would like to endorse the remarks made 
by Air. Gregg, and to express our thanks to the Com- 
mission generally for the very valuable information 
they have elicited in the course of this Inquiry; also 
to you, Mr. Chairman, for the practical and capable 
manner in which you have conducted the proceedings. 
I have been delighted with the questions that you have 
put to the witnesses, and for the very valuable views, 
you have elicited: and I hope that the Commission 
will have practical results in procuring a larger 
quantity of milk. 

Mr. W. R. Morrow. — As one of the farmers who- 
appeared before you, and who has listened to a good 
deal of the evidence, I. think the arrangements made 
have been admirable, and I do not think my time has 
been lost. I beg to join in the expression of thanks 
to the Chairman and members of the Commission. 


“ Submitted draft letter to the Belfast Rural 
District Council, as to the attitude of that body and 
their officers, and the advice stated to have been 
given by them to Mr. Murray. The letter was 
approved of." 


‘ MEETING OF PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE. 

“ 23rd June, 1911. 

“The Medical Superintendent Officer of Health 
reported that in accordance with the Committee’s 
instructions he yesterday again visited Mr. Murray’s 
premises, Ballyhenry, and disinfected his house and 
dairy, and had the milkhouse limewashed, and that 

The Commission then adjourned to 


Mr. W. R. Cresswell. — I have great pleasure, Mr. 
Chairman, in agreeing with what has been said with 
regard to yourself and the other members of the 
Commission. I never was so much pleased with a 
Chairman in all my life. • . 

The Chairman. — I am extremely grateful for the 
kind expressions which have been used by the speakers 
in reference to the members of the Commission and 
myself, and I beg to return you my sincere thanks Qii 
their behalf and my own. We have come here for one 
object, and one object only, to elicit facts, and we 
have endeavoured to accomplish that purpose. I am 
extremely grateful for the assistance we have received, 
and for the very clear and explicit manner in which 
the witnesses have expressed their views, and I am 
sure we shall all retain very pleasant recollections of 
our visit. 

Dublin to the 28 th February. 
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TWENTY-SECOND DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 28th FEBRUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at No. f>, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present:—?. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woojjhquse, m.ij. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; 
Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Dr. W. Atkinson Wood, m.d 

9703. The Chairman. — I should like at the outset to 
express, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, our 
very deep gratitude to Dr. Wood for his kindness in 
attending. It seems such an unwarrantable intrusion 
on his leisure during his holidays to ask him to give 
evidence here, that we should be quite ashamed of 
ourselves for asking him under such circumstances to 
give evidence before us. We are very grateful, indeed, 
to him for attending. 

Dr. Wood . — I thank you. I look on it rather as a 
privilege than otherwise being asked. 

9704. The Chairman. — You are a medical doctor, I 
understand, and reside in the City of Melbourne?— Yes. 

9705. And you have some experience of the difficulties 
that have confronted milk consumers in securing a 
supply of pure milk? — Yes. 

9706. And these difficulties, were so acute that an 
effort had to bo made for the purpose of assisting the 
poor in. obtaining a milk supply? — Yes. 

9707. Would you be kind enough, Dr. Wood, to 
explain to the Commission the causes that led up to 
this effort being made, and the nature of the effort 
itself? — For many years past the medical profession, 
particularly those who largely attended children, 
realised that the death-rate, especially during the 
summer months, which with us in Australia are very- 
hot, was very great, very much greater than was 
necessary ; that the summer diarrhoea amongst children 
was a preventable disease, and it was that disease that 
produced the main deaths amongst the children under 
one year old. For many years past the doctors who 
had been interested in the subject had been trying to 
educate the public by means of lectures and otherwise, 
but with very poor results. We could not get the 
public to take the interest in the matter which we 
wished them to do, and to realise the fact that most of 
the cases of death amongst infants during the summer 
months were due to the milk. Lady Talbot attended 
one of our lectures, and she took, a very practical 
interest in the matter, and I think that was really the 
turning point in the whole question. When someone 
in authority takes the matter up, it seems then that 
the public who can help u S begin, to . take an interest 
in the matter too. She called a- meeting at the Govern- 
ment House, to which she invited, not only the medical 
men interested in the matter, but also the members of 
large trusts— men who had the handling of large sums 
of money for charitable purposes. The whole matter 
was explained to these gentlemen, and they promised 
us a certain amount of money, which was sufficient 
to make a start, on a proposal that we thought was 
necessary. We also had at that meeting the present 
1 remier. Sir Thomas Bent, and he- viewed the matter 
with a certain amount of interest, but I am afraid 
nothing very much came of it at first- With the 
money we bad at that time we began to look about 
for a suitable supply of milk for infants. We were 

'only going to start on a very small scale, and we 
thought that not only would our institute, which we 
called the Lady Talbot Milk Institute, not only would 
it be for the supply of pure milk, at all events for 
the children in the summer mouths, but that it would 
be a means of education for the mothers of the children 
..and for the public, and for the dairymen. . So that the 
.first thing we wanted to do was to look about for a 
suitable farm that would supply milk up to the rigorous 
standard we laid down at the start, and in the first 
instance we visited many farms about Melbourne to 
)^ as an 3L ° ne of .them that would come 
up to our standard There was no farm that we could 
•say was in a condition to produce the pure raw milk 
supply, for the children, so that we were htemlly 
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pushed back to pasteurised milk for the first year, 
and we started in a small way to supply infants with 
pasteurised milk. It was not altogether satisfactory. 
It was an improvement on the old way, of course. 
The pasteurised milk was delivered in bottles, and it 
was delivered cold, and so on; but the next year we 
determined to supply healthy raw milk. The first year 
we thought we would like to do it, but we did not 
like to take the risk of it. As a matter of fact, in a 
new thing of this sort critical eyes are on you in the 
first year, and ready to draw attention to the weak 
points, especially as we knew we had many antagonists 
amongst the dairymen. After the first year we made 
up our minds to risk it and get a really good farm, 
because we had an excellent farm in our minds in the 
second year. 

9708. Mr. Wilson. — How long ago was that? — Three 
or four years ago. I have in my hand the third 
Annual Report of the Institute, presented on the 13th 
September, 1911, for the year ending the 30th June, 
1911, and the statement of receipts and expenditure- 
The farm we had in our mind’s eye belonged to 
a Mr. Hope, Caulfield, and was about six- mil es from 
Melbourne, and the owner was very much interested 
in a milking machine, so he had his own fish to fry 
in accommodating us- He had about twenty acres of 
land on which he ran his cows, and he fed them on 
the premises. He had a large silo there, too. His 
milk sheds were quite separate from his feeding sheds; 
they were all very well laid down with glazed bricks, 
very well drained, and his premises were as they 
should be in every way; and the fact that he had his 
feeding sheds entirely separate from the milking sheds 
was a great point, because you do not get the dust of 
the food in the milk. W© were very careful with the 
attendants, who were very cleanly. They were lectured 
by a Government Supervisor whom the Government 
had appointed to be in continual attendance at every 
milking. He gave, the employees lectures about the 
clean handling of milk, and also saw that they wore 
clean, sterilised overalls, that their hands were 
thoroughly clean and washed, and that the cows were 
thoroughly groomed twice a day before milking, that 
all the rubbish was swept away, no dung allowed to 
lie about, and in short, all the cleanly surroundings 
that were necessary for a milk shed: I will go back 
to the milking machine after a time. Of course, the 
udders of the cows were thoroughly washed in clean 
water before each milking. The milking machine is 
used. It was an L. K. G. machine, and we found that 
it acted very well. We made comparisons between the 
results of machine-milking and hand-milking after- 
wards, and we could not see that there was very much 
difference between machine-milking and the ’ expert 
hand-milking: It was altogether a little in favour 

of the milking machine- Well, after the udders were 
washed, the cows thoroughly groomed, and so on, there 
were three or four squirts taken from each teat of 
the udder in order to get rid of any germs in the 
teats themselves before the milk was used. We find 
that the greatest bacterial content of the milk is in the 
first two or three squirts— that clears the way. The 
machine was employed, and the milking was done into 
covered cans. All portions . of the machine were 
thoroughly sterilised for each milking. The can was 
taken back immediately to a fly-proof room where the 
milk was weighed, it was then poured into a centri- 
fugal strainer round which the milk was turned, and 
then it was passed through a sort of small gutter into 
a refrigerating room. The milk was kept cold by a 
large quantity of ice, brine, and so on. It then 
passed over the ordinary cooler, with cold water 
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running through the taps. Then it was bottled in the 
cooling-rooms by assistants clad in sterilised overalls. 

It was fastened by means of a particular fastener that 
we had. We tried a great many fasteners, but we 
came to use one with a rubber washer and turned 
down wire top. The milk was afterwards put into 
crates and. packed in ice, and then, four hours after, 
it was delivered to the houses — at all events, it was 
delivered in the special delivery carts within four 
hours, and all the time the temperature was kept below 
40 degrees Fahrn. The delivery carts delivered the 
bottles of milk from door to door at the houses of the 
people who wanted the milk. The milk was delivered 
in these crates packed in ice, and the householder 
was supplied with a small ice-chest-, containing sufficient 
ice to keep the milk cool for tweuty-four hours- The 
expense of the ice was a penny a day, and the milk 
was always kept below 40 degrees Fahrn, until the 
child took it. Then we had a system of nurses who 
went round and visited each child that was taking the 
milk, at least once a week, getting the weekly weight 
of the child, and keeping records as to how it got 
on: and if any children were ill she would sometimes 
visit them as often as once a day. There the education 
came in, because the nurse was not only to see that 
the milk was used, but to instruct the mothers in 
the care and cleanliness of children, and in general 
cleanliness; so that we found that the nurse, who was 
a very sensible, tactful woman, was the means of 
disseminating general education amongst the women. 
We have now the milk to the baby’s mouth. With 
regard to the results, the nurse’s reports were always 
most excellent. The medical men’s reports were all 
that could be desired, and as far as one could see 
from what the mothers said afterwards — it was a very 
good test, I think — the mothers were bitterly dis- 
appointed when, during the winter months, we stopped 
the supply. We did not think it necessary to carry it 
on during the winter months. Our funds are limited. 
The mothers in many eases were very bitterly dis- 
appointed through the stopping of the milk during the 
winter months. Now, we find that with mothers of 
the poorer class the education is beginning to be 
disseminated, and we feel that we are strongly on our 
feet; and the mothers are being educated to a very 
great extent. I inay say that the milk is daily 
inspected, not only by the Government inspector in 
the way of production — he is always on the spot to 
see that the milking is carried out in a cleanly way, 
and also the handling of the milk — but we have a 
bacteriologist at the University. Dr. Bull has four 
daily samples sent to him for examination; the expert 
at the Veterinary College has also four samples sent 
to him daily, and then we have our biological expert 
at the University, Dr. Rothera, who examines it for 
solids and fatty contents, and that sort of thing.; so 
we have three experts examining the milk every day. 

9709- The Chairman. — What standard- have you fixed 
with regard to the fats and solids? — We take the 
Government standard, which fixes the percentage of 
fat at 3.5. I forget the percentage of the solids. The 
cows are Ayrshire cows, and, as a rule, we come well 
above the 3.5 per cent, standard of fat; but I may 
let you into a little secret here which did not come out, 
and that is that occasionally our fatty content was 
below 3.5. Sometimes we go up to 4.5 and 4.8 per 
cent. , and we could not understand how on one occasion 
the milk was below 3.5; but on investigation we found 
it was due to the time the cow was milked. 

9710. Mr. Wilson. — We have had evidence here of 
the same thing — where cows did not come up to the 
3 per cent, standard of fat — the legal standard in this 
country? — -There is no doubt that the time a cow is 
milked does affect the fatty content of the milk itself. 

9711. Mr. Campbell. — You were going to speak of 
the bacterial content of the milk? — Yes. The content, 
of course, varies as it must do, but during the last 
summer I think our average content was about 5,000 
per e.c. We have got it down to even as low as 
200 per c.c., but 5,000 is a particularly low content. 
Sometimes - it is up to 13,000 or 14,000, but I think 
we may say at an average it is about 5,000- or 6,000. 
One can say that that is a very pure milk. 

9712- Was there any information kept as regards the 
kinds of bacteria, or was it the ordinary lactic acids? 
— No, there were several kinds — alkali, which one need 
not think about very much, lactic acid bacilli, and 
the liquefying one, and I may say that, as a rule, 
they were of the sort that did not include faecal con- 
tamination. 


9713. Dr. MoOiIhead. — They were not pathogenic?— 
We found in no case pathogenic bacteria. I forgot te- 
state that every cow was tested for tuberculosis before 
being allowed into the herd. We milked about ninety- 
eight cows on an average, and out of that number 
five were originally condemned on account of reacting 
to the tuberculin- test. Every cow which is brought 
into the herd is 'tested for tuberculosis, and , of course,, 
she is not allowed in if them is any reaction, and at 
the end of the year the cows are retested for tuber- 
culosis, so that' we are pretty safe in keeping the 
tubercle bacilli out of the milk. There were one or 
two cows that were put out of the herd for having 
mastitis, and at one period we were very much 
exercised in our minds as to the high bacterial content, 
and we could not quite make it out, so we determined 
to examine each cow separately for its bacterial 
content. Amongst these ninety-eight cows we found 
two or three that are known as “ cocCal ” cows, that 
is, they are apparently healthy, their udders and teats 
are apparently healthy, and yet they are giving 
a milk that is highly charged with cocci, and these 
are recognised now as “ coccal ” cows. You can only 
find out that they are dangerous by examining each 
cow for its milk content. When these cows were 
weeded out our bacterial content went down. These, 

I believe, are pathogenic. 

9714. Prof. Mettam — What kind of cocci did you 
find? — I think they were staphylococci. 

9715. The Chairman. — Did you discriminate between 
the people to whom the milk was given, or was it for 
the very poor only? — Yes, and that is where we had 
trouble. The Institute was started as a philanthropic 
institution; we delivered the milk to the poor people, 
and then the better class people began to cry out and 
say, “ the poor people are getting this milk;_ we have 
babies also and we want the milk too.” We said, if 
there is anything over, if our supply is greater than 
our demand, you can have what is left, and we began 
to supply them at cost price, which was 5. 2d. per pint-. 

9716. Miss McNeill. — How would that price work 
out with money in this country? — I will ask our 
Secretary to work that out. 

9717. Is the standard of living higher in Australia?— 
It is higher. It is, I think, midway, between that 
of this country and of America. 

9718. Fivepence a pint there would come up to 
sixpence halfpenny with us? — No, less. Our scale of 
living is higher than in England. 

9719. Mr. Campbell. — What is the average price of 
commercial milk in Melbourne? — About threepence a 
pint: 

9720. The Chairman. — Was the milk in your Institute 
distributed free, or was it distributed at a reduced 
price?— It was distributed at a reduced price. We 
charged a penny, twopence, or threepence a pint to 
the poor people who could pay, according to their 
circumstances. The nurse ascertained what they were 
able to pay, and the poor people who could not pay 
anything were supplied free- We always had a certain 
number who got the milk for nothing. 

9721. Mr. Wilson. — Would this represent the 

situation as regards the price — you have risen the 
market-price from threepence to fivepence?— I should 
say the market-price is about twopence. The cost- of 
our milk is a little bit more than double. 

9722. So that to get a comparison here we should 
take our milk price and double it? — Yes. 

9723-4. The Chairman.— Have you' now taken over 
the farm? — No; a man named Hope has a farm and 
he supplies us with milk at a fixed rate. 

9725. Under the conditions prescribed by you? — Yes, 
under our standard conditions. 

9726. And you give him a fixed price for a certain 
quantity of milk? — ; Yes, 

9727. Has he increased and developed his herd in 
order to 'meet your requirements? — Yes. He has been 
most generous in all things he has done in regard to 
that, but at the same time, of course, lie is advertising 
his own milking machine, 

9728. What I wanted to get at is this, the arrange- 
ment between you and the proprietor of the farm is 
a purely commercial arrangement? — Yes. 

9729. He has in no' way assisted the work, you are 
carrying out by giving you the milk under cost price. 
No, it is a purely commercial arrangement. 
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9730. And all the cows are Ayrshires? — Yes. 

9731. Arc they pure bred? — Yes; fairly good. 

9732. Mr. Wilson. — What does your Association 
pay the farmer for the milk? — If you would not mind 
writing that question down, I can give you the figures 
later on. If I cannot supply them now I can supply 
them at some other time. I did not expect to give 
evidence, and I do not want to give figures unless I 
am fairly sure of them. 

9733. Mr. Campbell. — Your Institute is not worked 
on a commercial basis, because the people are not able 
to pay the full price of fivepence a pint for the milk. 

The Chairman. — The production is carried out on a 
commercial basis. 

Prof. Mettam. — The distribution is philanthropic. 

Mr. Campbell — It is really an experiment to show 
the effect of pure milk upon the death-rate of children? 
— Yes. 

9734. It is not a commercial experiment? — No. 

9735. It is not a commercial undertaking, and you 
do not intend to make it a commercial undertaking? — 
No. We find that we are educating the people; that 
the better class of people are giving any price for milk 
that they can depend on. 

9736. The Chairman. — The better class of people are 
prepared to pay an enhanced price for an article that 
comes up to your standard? — Yes. 

9737. That is the result of your educational 
experiment? — Yes, and we are anxious for other 
dairies to come in and sell their milk as “ Talbot ” 
milk, if they come up to our standard. 

9738. Have any offers been made by dairies? — Yes, 
but no one has come up to our standard conditions. 

9739. Have you an appointed authority to consider 
whether these aspirants come up to the standard? — 
Yes. The patronesses of the Institute are — Lady Fuller 
and Lady Talbot. The trustees are — Mr. Selby 
Paxton and Dr. Barrett; and the management con- 
sists of — Dr. Wood (my brother), Dr. Dunbar Hooper, 
and Mr. Harper. We have on it the Minister for 
Agriculture. He does not attend. We have Dr. 
Agnew, Dr. Boyd, Dr. Bull (Director of the Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory, University). We have the Director 
of Agriculture, the Chairman of the Board of Health, 
the Director of the Federal Quarantine Department, 
Dr. Rothera (Lecturer in Bio-Chemistry, University), 
Dr. Gilruth (Professor of Veterinary Pathology, 
University). He is really a man of world-wide fame; 
and then we have certain Councils represented — 
Melbourne City Council, Collingwood City Council, 
and Prahran City Council. So you see that no Govern- 
ment or anyone else could elect a body that would 
be more representative than these people are. 

9740. The. Chairman. — Have you received any sub- 
vention either from the State or from any corporate 
body? — Yes. There are five or six Councils, and they 
gave us from .£20 to £100 each. We received sub- 
sidies from the . Municipal Councils of Melbourne, 
Prahran, Collingwood, Fitzroy, and South Melbourne. 

9741. Were those contributions from public funds? — 
Yes. The amounts we have received so far from 
private individuals do not realise over £20 altogether. 
I am not counting the original amounts that the 
Trusts gave. Last year we got a grant of £1,000 
towards the funds of the Institute from the Govern- 
ment in addition to the Municipal grants. 

9742. Mr. Wilson — That is the State Government? 
— Yes. 

9743. Not the Federal Government? — No, the 

Government of Victoria. 

9744. The Chairman. — What are the Councils repre- 
sented on your Board of Management — are they the 
City Councils, or Councils that represent the suburbs 
of the City of Melbourne? — They represent the City 
Council, and some, of the Councils in the suburbs. 
F.ach suburb has a Municipal Council, and they have 
their local Board of Health and their Health Officers: 
so it is part of their duty to look after the health of 
the children in their districts, and some of them have 
subscribed towards the Institute more liberally than 
others. Two of them give £100 each every year. 

9745. Do they impose any condition with the con- 
tributions— do they demand that a certain quantity of 
milk shall be distributed in their area? — That question 
has not come up, because we have always been able 
to supply any applications that we have had for milk. 
These applications come in from the nurses or medical 
men. If a medical man has a case that he thinks 
ought to have the Talbot milk he orders it, and it is 
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supplied. If the better class people apply to our 
secretary he will tell them who is the local distributor 
in their district. 

9746- Can you tell us what arrangements have been 
made for medical attendance on the very poor, in order 
that we might ascertain if there is any analogy 
between the conditions in Melbourne and here? — First 
of all, there are the hospitals. Before persons are 
admitted as patients they have to tell the lady in 
charge at the door how much their husband earns, 
how many children in the family, and all these little 
things that go to point out what their financial con- 
dition is; and if it is found that they are in a position 
that they cannot afford to pay for a medical man 
privately, they are allowed to become patients, either 
out or indoor; but there is a Government provision 
which does not do very much good, I think, with regard 
to admitting patients to the hospital. As a matter of 
fact, there are a great many people who get into 
hospitals as patients who ought be paying for outside 
medical assistance. The greatest number of people 
belong to clubs, where they have their club doctors. 

They pay so much a year, perhaps from 15/- to 24/-,. 
for looking after the husbands and wives and children, 
up to a certain age, of the members. 

9747. How are the members of the profession recom- 
pensed in the hospitals — are they paid by the State or 
by the local authority? — We only hope to be recom- 
pensed hereafter. 

Dr. Moorhead. — We will try to keep out of the 
reward as long as we can. 

9748. The Chairman. — Have you come to the con- 
clusion that if milk can be supplied to infants free 
from disease germs you would prefer that than having 
it pasteurised? — Yes, certainly. 

9749. Do you think that some of the food properties 
of the milk are injured by the process of pasteurisation? 

— Yes, that is our belief, and I think there are other 
points about it too. First of all, I don’t think it is 
as good a food as pure raw milk, and the pasteurisation, 

I think, tends to kill the lactic acid bacilli. Pasteurisa- 
tion again, if there are any spores in the milk, 
tends to cultivate them. It does not kill them; it 
heats up the spore, and next day that spore is turned 
into a great many hundreds of thousands of bacilli. 

That is what pasteurisation tends to do. Then, of 
course, there are other points — it is a question as to 
what sort of pasteurisation you refer to. There are 
two methods of pasteurisation — the flash and the 
holder. The ordinary commercial method often refers 
to the flash process, which is heating the milk up to 
180 degrees for about five minutes. That does not get 
rid of the burnt taste for one thing, and it is not as 
reliable in many ways as the other method. 

9750. Is the Institute carrying on its work winter 
and summer? — No, we carry it on only in the summer. 

We have not enough money, and we do not think it 
necessary to carry it on in the winter. We seldom 
have many cases of gastro-enteritis in the winter. 

9751. Is the pasteurisation of milk at all general in 
the ordinary supply to the city? — There is one com. 
pany that supplies pasteurised milk, and it was that 
company which objected to our carrying on the 
Institute with Government help. They objected very 
strongly to this, and we had a great tussle with them, 
but eventually we came out all right. That was the 
company that originally did our pasteurising in our 
first year. Then when we thought that we could go 
on and do better with the pure milk, our relations with 
the company became strained and they did their best, 
to put us down. 

9752. Miss McNeill. — How did they pasteurise for' 
you?— They had a large tank in which they put the 
milk. They pasteurised in bulk, and they had a large 
tank, which was supposed to hold the milk for twenty 
minutes at a temperature of 145 degrees or 150 
degrees. 

9753. The pasteurising was not done in small 
quantities? — No; it was done in bulk. 

9754. I think that has been largely discounted as a 
method of pasteurisation? — Yes. 

9755. I don’t think anyone is very keen on seeing 
milk pasteurised in bulk? — No. 

9756. And then put into vessels for home consumption 
afterwards? — You often get it contaminated in the 
cooling process afterwards. 

9757. Without at all questioning the advantages of 
raw milk, don’t you think a good deal of the objection 

2Q 
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to pasteurised milk has been due to the fact that it 
has been pasteurised in bulk, and afterwards people, 
perhaps, are not too careful, and that it is in that 
way that some of the trouble has arisen? — I think one 
of the great drawbacks is that pasteurisation interferes 
with the education of the farmer. If the milk is being 
pasteurised, what is the use of all this care on our 
part, they say. What I would suggest is, first of all, 
that you go round and get the solid facts of the con- 
ditions of the dairy that supplies the milk, the condition 
of the sheds and of the cattle; then I would suggest 
that you get an active man to take lantern slides, 
and give a series of lectures, to point out to the people 
all the places where the milk gets contaminated, and 
teach them how to produce it in a cleanly condition 
and to take care of it. It would be well also to go 
in one of your dairy premises and give instruction, 
because I am sure nothing can be done imtil education 
has begun, and when the education commences to take 
root and to grow,, you will be in a position to better 
your milk supply. You will create a demand for a 
purer milk. 

9758. In the meantime, you do not see any very 
serious objection in supplying pasteurised milk for 
babies until you can guarantee the raw milk? — It is 
the only way out for dirty milk. 

9759. Even for a milk that is not dirty, but in 
the case of milk about which you have a doubt? 
— That is rather the position we were in the first 
year we started our Institute. We did not like to 
risk using raw milk, but we have a better condition of 
things now. 

9760. Although you think that condition would not 
come up to your present standard, there are conditions 
supposed to be fairly good, and which may not produce 
any great trouble for grown people, but unsafe with 
regard to infants? — Yes. 

9761. And one in that case would be driven to 
pasteurise the milk rather than take the risk? — Yes. 

9762- I would like to know whether in your first 
year, when you pasteurised the milk, did you find 
any very strong evidence of harmful results? — Yes, 
with regard to several babies during that summer we 
were flooded with complaints about the milk — that it 
had dirt in it, or enormous bacterial content, or that 
it would go smelly. 

9763. That was milk pasteurised in bulk, and if it was 
dirty it would be always dirty? — Yes. 

9764. You have milk: that you have described as 
“ coccal ” milk? — Yes. 

9765. If these cows are not separated from the 
others in the herd there is a risk to the babies? — Yes. 

9766. And in that case pasteurisation would be use- 
ful? — Quite so; it would. 

9767. Still, at the same time, the raw milk would 
be infinitely better if it could be got clean? — Yes. 

9768. Prof. Mettam. — Do you think that the ordinary 
pasteurisation would kill the cocci in the milk? — It 
kills all 'the pathogenic bacteria when it is done 
scientifically, but commercial pasteurisation is not 
always done scientifically. 

9769- Mr. Wilson. — Carelessness creeps into the 
routine of commercial pasteurisation? — Yes, often. We 
found it necessary to have a Government Inspector 
present at every milking. If he was not there the men 
would not carry out the things properly. You could 
not trust them. 


9770. Miss McNeill. — Even though they were par- 
ticularly good men? — Yes. Sometimes even a super- 
visor should be watched. 


9771. The Chairman. — Human nature is pretty mucl 
the same whatever side of the equator it is. Are yoi 
hopeful that the interest that has been aroused ii 
supplying pure milk to your city is likely to stimulat. 
the public authorities to take up this question as i 
matter of vital importance to the public health?— Oi 
that point I would like to quote the following extrae 
from “ The Age ” of the 7th October, 1911 


“ In the circular issued to municipal councils, 
inviting them to attend a conference on the 23rd 
October, regarding the milk supply, the Acting 
Minister of Health states that he will be prepared, 
on behalf of the State Government, to submit a 
draft scheme as the basis of the debate. That 
scheme will include a proposal to establish municipal 
milk depots for the supply of milk for infants the 


efficient inspection of dairy herds and dairies, and 
the providing of a nurse or nurses to assist mothers 
in the care of infants. Dr. Cameron will be asked 
to represent the Agricultural Department, and Dr. 
Johnson the Public Health Department. Out of 
every 100 children born in Victoria during the five 
years, 1905-1909, the circular adds, 8-12 died beforo 
reaching the age of one year, as against 11-11 for 
the ten years ending 1900, and 7-13 for 1909. During 
the quarter ended 31st March, 1911, there were 
671 deaths of children under one year of age, as 
compared with an average of 847 for the same 
months in the period 1906-1910. The reduction in 
all States in 1909 was equivalent to a saving of 
4,531 infant lives, of which 1,257 were in Victoria. 
The principal unit in the causation of the high 
infantile mortality is undoubtedly a faulty milk 
supply. The question of a pure (raw) milk supply 
or a purified (pasteurised) supply, or both, anil 
control or supply by central or by local bodies, will 
be considered by the conference.” 

9772. That would seem to indicate that the public 
conscience has been aroused? — Yes, and since our 
Premier, Mr. John Murray, went to Copenhagen and 
saw the milk there, he has become very much 
interested in the question. Before that he was 
apathetic, in fact more than apathetic. In addition 
to that; the fact that the Councils have become imbued 
with the idea that good milk is necessary, and that 
they are contributing to the funds of the Institute, 
show that they are alive to the situation, and I think 
the ball has begun to roll. 

9773. Is there a central municipal authority in 
Melbourne representing the city proper? — Yes; they 
have taken up the matter only just quite lately. They 
were the last to come in. 

9774. Now you have practically all the local 
authorities sympathetic, if not contributing? — Not 
quite all. The health officer of one place sticks to 
his pasteurised milk, and there is the company I have 
already spoken of that did our pasteurising the first 
year. They and ourselves had a very hot argument. 

9775. There is nothing very unusual in that. Any 
really drastic reforms always excite a certain amount 
of hostility, particularly on the part of people who 
are affected by the proposed changes, or for a variety 
of other reasons? — Yes. 

9776. Lady Everard. — You stated that it only cost 
a penny a day for ice? — Yes. 

9777. ‘What quantity of milk would that be! sufficient 
to keep cool? — It would keep two or three pints 
practically below fifty degrees for twenty-four hours. 
The milk that was sent up to the laboratory, and was 
kept under these conditions, remained sweet for forty- 
eight hours after milking. 

9778. You spoke about two processes of pasteurisa- 
tion — the flash and the holder process? — Yes. 

9779. What is the difference between the two? — In 
the holder process the temperature is kept up for twenty 
minutes or half an hour; they hold it practically at a 
temperature of 145 to 150 degrees from twenty minutes 
to half an hour. In the flash process the milk is 
heated to a higher temperature, but only kept there 
for about five minutes. 

9780. Have you much tuberculosis in Australia? — I 
think our experience would be about the average. 

9781. Do you find the children ever suffering from 
tuberculosis? — A great deal. We have a great deal of 
tuberculosis amongst our children — hip disease and 
spine disease, and minor forms of enlarged glands. 

9782. Prof. Mettam. — Is it human or bovine in 
origin? — You have asked me a very difficult question- 

9783. Dr. Moorhead. — In the case of reacters among 
your dairy herds, what do you do? — In our particular 
herd we throw them out; we won’t have anything to 
do with a cow that reacts. 

9784. What becomes of her? — Probably she goes into 
another herd. 

9785. She is shoved on to the next man? — Yes. 
What they do in America with cows that react is, they 
get the farmers to isolate them. They keep them in 
separate paddocks, and they drink from running water. 
They don’t allow the cows even to get their noseB 
together on the paddocks. They allow the milk to be 
sold if pasteurised, but not otherwise. If the cows get 
to a further state they are allowed to go to the 
abattoir and the inspectors decide about the meat. 
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9786. They make an effort to cure them in the first 
instance? — They cure by prevention only. They don’t 
let any animal that reacts go across the borders of a 
State ; and they are making it very difficult for farmers 
to keep tuberculous cows at all ; and if an animal reacts 
they have to keep it separate from the others. 

9787. They have compulsory power to seize a 
clinically tuberculous beast? — I don’t think so. If you 
were to put out every cow that reacted there would be 
a milk famine. 

9788. I take it that there must be a great deal of 
tubercle bacilli getting into the milk supply? — Not 
necessarily. Many of the animals that react, say, 40 
per cent., do contaminate the source, and act as 
infective agent9 to the other cows in the herds, because 
they pass tubercle bacilli in their faeces. 

9789. It is not at all necessary that the animals 
should have a tuberculous udder in order to be highly 
dangerous ? — No. 

9790. Most of the danger comes from the faeces of 
the cow? — Very often. 

9791. "Sou say that the cost of milk per pint to your 
Institute is 5-2d.? — Yes. 

9792. You can get a demand amongst the better 
classes? — Yes, they are only too pleased to get it. 

9793. And that is nearly double the ordinary price 
of milk? — It is double. 

9794. Why is the cost so high? — I can give you the 
details of the cost. The following table shows the 
amount which each pint of milk delivered costs the 
Institute, and the various headings under which such 
cost per pint occurred : — 

Gross expenditure ... ... ... .£717 2 9 

Net (after deducting proceeds, sale of milk) 536 0 0 
Amount of milk distributed ... ... 24,432 pints 


Item of Gross 

Expenditure. Cost. 

£ s. d. 

Purchase of Milk ... 269 9 11 

Delivery of Milk ... 99 13 7 

Purchase and Delivery 

of Ice ... 56 6 4 

Nursing Expenditure 121 13 5 
Secretary’s Salary... 96 0 0 

Collector's Salary ... 43 10 0 

Office Expenses ... 30 9 6 


Net Net Cost 

Cost. per Pint. 

£ s. d. Pence 

201 10 4 1-979 

74 10 9 -732 

42 2 3 -413 

90 19 7 -893 

71 16 0 -705 

32 10 4 -319 

22 15 9 223 


Totals ... £717 2 9 £536 5 0 5-264 


9795. Lady Everard. — This is all for six months? — 
Yes. It all reckons out at, roughly, £536, and the net 
cost per pint is 5-264d. 

9796. The Chairman — That price covers all the 
expenses, and the cost of the nurse giving instruction? 

9797. Miss McNeill. — The nurses teach the mothers 
how to modify the milk? — Yes. The nurse gets £90 a 
year. 

9798. The Chairman. — The figure that you give, 
5-264d. per pint, covers all the expenses, including the 
ice and the coolers for the milk? — Yes, and the officers’ 
and collectors’ expenses. These are all included in the 
5.264d. 


9799. Mr. Wilson — You do not reckon the com 
mercial profit and the expert supervision? — That is so 
the Government allows that. The supervisor is alway 
on the farm. Mr. Hope does not pay for that supei 
vision, nor do we. The State pays for it. 

9800. Of course, the Committee in charge gai 
nothing by it?— No. We get all the Ucke aid n 
of the halfpence. 

9801. If we were to get the same thing carried ou 

in this country on a commercial basis it would doubl 
or treble the cost of commercial milk? Yes. 

9802. Is the bacterial test voluntary?— We nive D> 
Bull £50. Dr. Gilruth is a volunteer. He is one 
our best. We gave Dr. Bull £50 one year, but a 
the tests by Dr. Gilruth are done for nothing. 
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9803. Prof. Mettam.— Does Dr. Rothera charge?— 

9804. Dr. Moorhead.— What is the average yield of 
a cow in your herd? — That I cannot tell you. 

9805. Do you apply the Widal test to any of the 
attendants of the cows, or do you approve of it? — No; 
we have not done that at all- 

9806. Lady Everard. — Have you ever had outbreaks 
of typhoid which you traced to carriers? — Yes, in the 
general milk supply. We had a very bad one last 
year. Every case we had came from one dairy, and 
there was a typhoid carrier. 

9807. What became of him? — He was shut up by 
the Government. 

9808. Prof. Mettam. — Has the Government still got 
the carrier? — They put him down in the small-pox 
quarantine station, but I do not know what became of 
him since. 

9809. Because no one can say when he becomes 
absolutely free as a carrier? — No. He is better there 
than in the milking dairy. 

9810- Dr. Moorhead. — You have a Bureau of Health? 

— Yes. 

9811. And a Minister of Health? — Yes, he is Minister 
of Health and of Agriculture. 

9812. Mr. Wilson. — What is the nature of the 
ordinary milk supply to Melbourne? — There is this 
large pasteurising company that I have already referred 
to, and that draws its supply from farms which are 
not up to our standard. 

9813. Does the company get a supply from different 
farms? — Yes, ten or twelve different places. 

9814. Is there any provision made for the handling 
of the milk at the railway stations in a proper manner? 

— No, that is a thing we are asking for. It is a great 
drawback. We want refrigerating cars badly, and in 
the summer time we see these cans put out on the 
platform. 

9815- Have you got any equivalent to our Dairies- 
Order, which insists on sanitary conditions in the byre? 

— That is being done very excellently by Dr. Cameron 
and his Agricultural Department, and the education 
is being carried on gradually. There is no doubt there 
are considerable improvements going on in our general 
milk supply, owing to what the Dairy Department is- 
doing. They are doing a great deal, and all these 
things must be done gradually. The inspectors go 
round; they are fine men and delightful lecturers. 

I was through Washington a little while ago and got a 
number of pamphlets that have been issued by the 
Bureau of Animal Industries. Perhaps they would be 
of use to the Commission. If application was made to 
the Bureau I am sure copies would be supplied. 

9816. The Chairman. — I will ask the Secretary to 
take_ a list of these publications in order to make 
application for them? — If he writes they will send 
them back by return. 

9817. They are quite up to date? — Yes. 

9818. Mr. Wilson. — You give a considerable 

quantity of this milk to people in cases of poverty? — 

Yes. 

9819. Of course, you have in Melbourne nothing like 
the slum quarters of our cities? — There is nothing 
comparable to what is in this country. 

9820. Is there a shortage in the milk supply? — No. 

9821. Can you give us an estimate of what quantity 
of milk a labouring man’s family would buy? — He 
would buy what he wanted. 

9822. Does his wife buy it as a matter of fact?— I 
would not like to give you an estimate, but if they 
wanted to buy it they could buy it. There is no 
shortage of money or of milk. 

9823. Has your enterprise had any noticeable effect 
yet — have you been able to make any effect on the 
commercial dairies about you? — In this way, that 
there have been many of them which have written in 
saying that they intend to come up to our standard con- 
ditions. We visited many farms, and they do make 
improvements, and I think that in time there will 
be greater improvement. 

9824. Have you noticed any effect on the price 
locally for milk — have the dairymen improved their 
milk and raised their price? — The pasteurising com- 
pany, I think, charges a little more for milk in bottles, 
owing to the breakages and the sterilising. 

9825. Do you contemplate developing your scheme 
into what one would call a Government Department 

2 Q 2 
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or Municipal dairy? — We do think that the municipality 
ought to take the thing in hands and carry it out. 
We do not see why we should be condemned to carry 
on the business part of it always. We think that when 
we have educated the people, the Municipality or the 
Government should carry it on under proper super- 
vision, and we hope that they will do that. 

9826. That is the plan of campaign that you set 
before yourself — that if you proved the possibility of 
running it on certain lines, the State or Municipality 
should take it over? — Yes. We think either the State 
or the Municipality should do so. 

9827. Have you fixed any standard of cleanliness 
regarding the manurial bacteria? — We are satisfied with 
what we get now. 

9828. You do not regulate manurial contamination by 
a definite standard? — No, we go more by the general 
bacterial content, and if it is above the normal we point 
it out to the inspector at once. In one or two cases we 
had, perhaps, trouble in that way. Once the centri- 
fugal machine for filtering the milk was not acting 
properly, and we knew from the bacterial return that 
there was something wrong, and we had it remedied. 

9829. Dr. Moorhead. — 5,000 c.c. is your standard? — 
We have no standard. I think it would be pretty 
severe if you fixed 5,000. 

9830. It would be exceptionally low? — Yes. Lately 
our average has been down to between 6,000 and 10,000 
per c.c., and sometimes as low as 200. 

9831. If it goes beyond 10,000 are you then appre- 
hensive? — Yes, quite so. 

9S32. Lady Everard. — I see that in the United 
States “ certified milk ” must contain under 30,000 
bacteria per c.c.? — They make their standard at 30,000. 

9833. And “ inspected milk ’’ must not contain 
more than 100,000? — That is considerably more than 
what we get. 100,000 is looked on as very good there. 

9834. Of course, that would be a marked improve- 
ment on the ordinary market milk? — Yes. 

9835. Mr. Campbell. — You would not be in favour of 
fixing a standard for bacterial content?— No, 

Prof. Mettam. — Say for species, not for number. 

9836. Mr. 'Wilson. — With regard to the milking 
machine, how do you get it cleaned? — We have got a 
very thorough sterilising apparatus on the farm. The 
rubber parts are all put in soda solution after each 
milking, and all the other parts are carefully sterilised, 
and that is done after each milking. 

9837. Do you not find that is very severe on the 
rubbers? — It is always carried out. Perhaps it might 
be somewhat severe. 

9838. The reason I say that is because I use myself 
the same process, and I find that there are farmers 
selling milk as a commercial proposition that would 
regard the cost of renewals of the rubbers as high? — I 
have not heard Hope complain of that, but he com- 
plained bitterly of the number of bottles that are 
broken. 

9839. The Chairman. — Is that his loss? — Yes. 

9840. Mr. Wilson. — I got this result — that a sample of 
hand-milked milk would have a less content of bacteria 
in it than in the case of another sample, similar in 
every respect, that was machine-milked, and that it 
would go sour very much quicker? — We found that as 
a rule the machine-milked milk had fewer bacteria 
than the most carefully hand-milked milk. 

9841. My figures were that the machine-milked milk 

contained more bacteria, but that the bacteria appeared 
to be less effective?— We found that the average 
number of bacteria present per c.c. in the 
hand -milked milk was 7,450, and in the machine- 
milked milk 6,780. It was found that one 

hundred and twenty-five cans of hand-milked milk con- 
tained at least twice the amount present in the machine 
milk. I omitted to say that the strippings are always 
removed by hand, and that their subsequent addition 
to the machine milk seemed to deteriorate the latter 
from the standard of bacterial purity. 

9842 You did not happen to carry that test to the 
point of discovering the effect of the machine bacteria 
as compared with the effect of the hand-produeine 
oacteria? — No. 


9843. Has the demand for the “ Talbot milk ” in- 
creased?— Yes, decidedly. We decidedly sell more now 
than we did at first. A great deal depends on the 
summer we have. The summer before last was a cool 
summer, so it was rather difficult to compare results 
actually with the summer before. 


9844. What happens to the milk produced on this 
farm of Hope’s in the winter? — It is taken for general 
supply, and he supplies ships a great deal- 

9845. Dr. Moorhead. — Is it grass-fed milk? — No. 
He has got twenty acres within six miles of the city, 
so he has not unlimited supplies, but he has a silo, 
and grows crops. 

9846. Do the cattle get ensilage? — Yes, they like it. 

9847. Is that the " alfalfa ’■ ensilage? — I do not 
think it is. There is clover, I think, in it. 

9848. There is no taste in the milk? — No. 

9849. Is it the sweet or the sour process of ensilage? 
— I think it is the sour. 

9850. It does not make the milk smell? — No- 

9851. Mr. Campbell. — He milks his cow in a house 
other than the place where he feeds them? — Yes. 

9852. Mr. Wilson. — What price per pint or gallon 
does the farmer receive from your Institute, because 
he is doing it to make a profit? — There were 24,000 
pints, and Hope got £269. You can work it out from 
that. 

• 9853. He received £269 for the milk that was pro- 
duced in this place? — Yes. 

9854. That works out approximately that the farmer 
receives Is. 9d. a gallon for his milk. His interest in 
the scheme is a commercial one? — Yes. 

9855. He has no expense of supervision? — No, not 
the slightest. The Government pay the cost of that. 
One point I would like to mention is, that the cheapest 
and most efficient way of supplying milk to an 
individual baby or family is the way that I have always 
adopted in regard to my own family, which have been 
brought up on artificial food. There is a park opposite 
my house where cows are allowed to run. The cows 
are milked by a girl who does no farm work. She has 
got clean hands, and washes the udders of the cow 
before milking. She milks into our “ billy,” which is 
a tin vessel with a cover. We sterilise the vessel. She 
milks into the “ billy,” and we tell her we must 
have the milk warm from the cow. It is brought 
directly up to our house and put into ice. The cow is 
tested for tuberculosis. In the case of the general 
town supply, the people say that they must have 
holidays, and every Wednesday and Sunday they have 
a holiday, and you can understand, as a consequence, 
what the condition of the milk is in the hot weather 
that is twenty-four hours old. It is mixed with the 
other milk, no preservatives are allowed to be used, 
and you can understand what horrible stuff it might 
be. 

9856. The Chairman. — Is the cow your own property ? 
— No. It belongs to a policeman, as a matter of fact. 

9857. It is on free pasture? — No. What I mean to 
say is, I send my own patients to get milk as I have 
described; they supply their own sterilised " billy,” and 
the milk is milked directly into it and brought warm 
from the cow. The great drawback about the general 
supply is that you do not know the conditions under 
which milk is produced. If the people carried out the 
system of hand-maid milking in the meadow it is 
simple and efficacious. The cow is tested, and is 
milked in the meadow under the most cleanly con- 
ditions, and the milk consumed within a few hours 
afterwards, and your trouble is over. The first thing 
we. teach the mothers is that they must breast-feed 
their babies. We found that a mistaken belief pre- 
vailed among the mothers that the milk I have 
described is better than human milk for their children. 
Of course, we had to combat that idea. 

9858. Prof. Mettam.— T he mothers used it as an 
excuse for giving up breast feeding? — Yes. 

9859. Miss McNeill. — It is not so much an excuse 
as that they think it is a better thing?— Very likely. 

9860. Mr. Campbell.— You did not tell us what was 
the medical report on the children that got that milk. 
You told us that previous to your scheme coming into 
operation there had been a very high death-rate due 
to gastro-enteritis, practically summer diarrhoea. Was 
that reduced as a result of the work of the Institute?— 
That is difficult to answer in a few words. You must 
remember that it is not simply a question of comparing 
our death-rate with the death-rate of ordinary children 
in one year, because our milk is supplied primarily to 
sick children, and our children are really invalids. It 
is not, therefore, fair to compare our death-rate with 
the general death-rate of the community, where there 
are healthy children. It was worked out in Goller’s 
Institute that in ten years over 2,000 infants died. 
That was worked out and accepted. 

9861. That is with sickly children? — Yes. 
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0862. You are setting up a very high standard, which 
you want to be imitated by the ordinary milk 
suppliers. Now, if we set up such a standard in this 
country, it would undoubtedly make the price of milk 
prohibitive for our working people, and what we wanted 
to get at was whether something short of your expensive 
scheme would ensure a fairly reliable milk supply?—- 
Don’t go into half standards if you have a chance of 
doing it properly. 

9868. It is a question of no milk at all, because 
although milk and money are plentiful in Australia they 
are certainly not plentiful here. 

The Chairman. — It becomes a question not of 
temperance, but of total abstinence? — I can answer 
Mr- Campbell’s question, but it has to be answered in 
several pages. , 

9864. Prof. Mettam. — What Mr. Campbell and i. 
would like to know is, if there has been any appreciable 
diminution in the death-rate on children fed on this 
milk? — Yes, in the districts that we supply. Take last 
summer, for instance. In the districts that we supply 
with “ Talbot milk ” the death-rate was considerably 
lower than it was at the time that it was not supplied. 
In the districts that were not supplied with the 
milk under the same conditions the death-rate was 

9865. Mr. Campbell. — Is it not possible that the 
contamination takes place after the milk leaves the 
farm? Is it not possible that some of your precautions 
— I will not say they are quite unnecessary, but at any 
rate, may not have the effect that you attribute to 
them? — Why should contamination be attributed to 
our milk, because the bottles are sealed down. 

9866- I mean the ordinary supply. For example, do 
the bacilli that cause this trouble come from the cow, 
from the farm, or from the streets of the town? — It 
comes from all the places. There are a thousand and 
one ways by which milk could be contaminated. 

9867. Is the bacteria that causes the trouble well 
known? — Yes; it is probably a combination. 

9868. Would the lactic acid bacteria do it? — No. 
Lately they have been feeding children on lactic acid. 

9869. Is not that the one that is most likely to come 
from the farm? — If you only knew the hundreds of 
different kinds. 

9870. But still, take your milk with from 6,000 to 
10,000 bacteria, how many of them are lactic — very 
nearly all are? — 1 don’t quite follow what you are 
driving at. 

9871. Well, what I am driving at is this, that you 
are setting up a very high standard for us? — Yes. 

9872. And if it is possible that a lower standard 
would effect the purpose in some branches of the work, 
and if you showed us, for instance, that this disease 
in the children was due to a specific organism which 
was associated with cattle or the farm-yards, then all 
the trouble to which you have gone might be necessary ; 
if, on the other hand, it is due to something which is 
picked up in the town, then it is there that the extra 
regulations would require to be enforced. You say 
you double the price of milk, a price we could not pay 
over here? — Well, first of all, you know that the con- 
tamination comes principally from the handling of the 
milk. It could not come, as you suggest, from con- 
tamination from the roads, because it is bottled. 

9873. I am not referring to your special milk supply. 
I am dealing with the ordinary milk. You took up 
this scheme because the ordinary milk contained these 
bacteria? — Yes. 

9874. And what I wanted to get at was, where was 
the contamination of the ordinary milk? — There are 
a hundred and one different ways — it might come from 
the cow, or the udder, or it might be faecal contamina- 
tion, or it might come from the dirty hands of the 
milkers, or from his clothes, or from dust about the 
place, or from having open buckets instead of closed 
ones, or from the use of unsterilised vessels, or in 
transit, or from fly contamination until it gets to the 
house, where it is probably contaminated more than in 
any other place. 

9875. The Chairman. — That is the consummation 
Professor Campbell was leading up to. 

Mr. Wilson. — No one section of the milk question 
can be treated by itself? — No. If you are thinking of 
supplying it raw to infants you must take every pre- 
caution in production, or pasteurise it. 

9876. Mr. Campbell. — But if, having taken your pre- 
cautions there, the contamination comes in afterwards? 
— We try to have it clean throughout — to take it clean 
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from the cow; to bottle it in sterilised bottles; to 
keep it cold and then put it into the baby’s mouth. 

9877. I quite follow that.— If I was sure that the 
contamination came after the milk left the farm I 
would then concentrate my energies on the milk in 
transit. 

9878. I am only putting it to you that it is a serious 
question for us, because undoubtedly what happens 
with you happens with us — our milk supply is the 
cause of a great deal of trouble amongst the children, 
and we have got to face it as well as we can; and we 
have a poor population to deal with, that you have not? 

— That is a difficulty. 

9879. And you can face the question of doubling the 
price of milk with a light heart compared with us? — 

It was not with a light heart we faced it. 

9880. You can get people to take it? — We had the 
greatest difficulty starting the thing, and only for Lady 
Talbot we would never have done it. I feel sure that 
we have been well repaid for the trouble we have 
taken. 

9881. Prof. Mettam. — What is the object of the 
bacteriological examination of the milk? — To see with 
what cleanly precautions it has been produced. You 
see, the more cleanly the conditions under which milk 
is produced the fewer bacteria there are in that milk. 

In fact, it has been shown by a professor in Germany 
that when milk was milked into a sterilised bottle 
and corked up hermetically, and sent in the ordinary 
way to New York and back again, it never went bad 
at all. 

9882. Where do the lactic acid bacteria come from? — 

Probably from the dust and dirt. A good healthy cOw, 
milked under thoroughly clean conditions, with the 
surroundings clean, as you would clean a place before 
a surgical operation, and milked wrth sterilised hands, 
would show scarcely any bacterial return. 

9883. Mr. Wilson. — Has that ever been done? — Yes. 

9884. In the case of commercial milk? — No, but in the 
laboratory. 

9885. Prof. Mettam. — What bacteria are looked for 
in the bacteriological examination? — Well, I under- 
stand there are three classes — alkali, lactic acid, and 
the liquefying bacteria. 

9886. What do we understand by the liquefying 
bacteria? — Those are the ones probably that putrefy 
the milk. 

9887. All . these are contaminations after the milk 
has passed from the cow? — Yes. Of course, it is a 
fact that as regards the pathogenic bacilli a great 
number of them may not develop. 

9888. Of course there are various ways in which the 
milk might get contaminated after leaving the pail? — 

Yes. 

9889. With regard to this milk supplied by Hope, 
do you take it all? — Yes. 

9890. During the six months of the summer? — Y r es. 

9891. What price does he get for his milk when you 
do not take it? — I do not know. I am not so sure 
that he does not supply it in bulk during the winter 
months, but I do not know. 

9892. You mentioned that you purchased your cows 
subject to their passing the tuberculin test? — Yes. 

9893. And that every twelve months you retest 
them? — Yes. 

9894. And you get rid of the reacters? — Yes. 

9895. Can you tell me where the tuberculosis came 
in? — I am not so sure that there were any of the old 
cows that did react. We retest every year to be sure 
that there are no" reacters in the herd. 

9896. As regards the “ coccal ” cows that you spoke 
of, I suppose it is true that the bacteria come from 
the intestines of the cow? — It is difficult to say. 

9897. The cows look very healthy? — Yes, and you 
can only ascertain that they infect the supply ' by 
having a bacteriological examination made of the con- 
tents of each of the cow’s milk. 

9898. What is the wage of the persons that you 
supply gratuitously, and of others that you supply” at 
a reduced rate? — The minimum wage is 8s. a day; 
the motto is : — 

“ Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, 

Eight hours’ sleep, and eight bob a day." 

9899. Mr. Campbell. — You have got a minimum 
wage? — Yes. There are a few working men who are 
old who take less than 8s. a day. Some old men that 
are not able to work very well are sometimes allowed 
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to work below the standard wage by the Trades Hall, 
from whom they have to get permission to work below 
the standard fixed. 

9900- Prof. Mettam. — The people who would have £2 
a week would have their milk supply gratis? — It all 
depends on the family. There is a certain amount of 
poverty in Melbourne. There are cases where the 
workingmen are not allowed to work, and they cannot 
earn the minimum wage. Under our Labour Laws 
men are not allowed to work under the standard wage, 
unless in exceptional eases, with the permission of the 
Trades Hall. There might be a man in a family who 
might be ill, or not able to earn the minimum wage, 
and they are out of work, and they have to be supplied 
free. There is a certain amount of poverty amongst 
people of that class, but the labouring people brought 
it on themselves. 

9901. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — How is the milk 
distributed — is it sent in carts to each house? — Yes, we 
found the poor people would not go for it, and we 
decided to do that from the very start. From the 
beginning we felt that we ought to deliver the milk 
from house to house, and also give the services of a 
nurse to show how to use it, so that it is delivered 
packed in ice in bottles, and the bottles are sealed 
down with a seal bearing the date and the time of 
milking. 

9902. Are they pint bottles? — Pint and quart bottles. 

9903. Is this milk a medicine for the child, or for 
the house supply? — It is medicine for the infants. It 
is not supposed to be taken by the other members of 
the family. 

9904. How is the other milk in Melbourne delivered, 
as a rule? — As a rule, in bulk, with the exception of 
this pasteurising company that delivers in bottles. 

9905. And send it out in carts — Yes, and deliver it 
cold. 

9906. Are there shops and depots in the streets for 
the general supply? — No, there are no depots in the 
streets. It all comes directly down from the farms 
into the platform of the railway station. It is put into 
carts and taken round from house to house at parti- 
cular times. 

9907. Is this Talbot milk delivered twice a day? — 
No, only once in twenty-four hours. 

9908. It is the two milkings of the cow? — Yes. 

9909. You spoke of twenty acres and ninety-eight 
cows? — Yes. 

9910. Would not that seem a small quantity of land 
for such a large number of cows? — The cows are not 
fed on the grass, but on the fodder that is produced on 
the ground. 

9911. For tea and general consumption, the poor 
people are dependent on the ordinary milk that is 
sent through the streets? — Yes, and it very often goes 
sour before it is time for the next milking. 

9912. I suppose the nurse takes care that the special 
milk is given to the infants? — Yes. 

9913. Mr. Campbell. — The ice is bought from a com- 
pany who make ice? — Yes. 

9914. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is the ice taken 
round in a milk-cart, or is there a special ice cart? — 
It is taken round in the special milk cart, which is 
covered in and takes the ice. A block of ice is 
delivered in each house to keep the milk for twenty- 
four hours. This ice costs a penny a day delivered. 


9915. Miss McNeill. — The milk used for infants is 
necessarily purer milk than that used for the ordinary 
supply? — Yes. 

9916. You do not mean that all dairy herds should 
have the same supervision as in the case of your 
supply? — No, we do not think that it is absolutely 
necessary. Very great work is being done by the 
Agricultural Department in the way of generally 
improving the farms and the milk supply. 

9917. You would recommend that there should be 
a special milk obtainable for the food of infants and 
very young children? — Yes, certainly. 

9918. A special milk supply for them, because they 
are specially liable to be poisoned by bad milk or by 
impurities in milk? — Yes- 

9919. Milk that has gone sour would upset the 
infants? — Yes. 

9920. Without taking the stringent precautions which 
you have mentioned, while one is working up to this 
standard, would you suggest that the milk should be 
subjected to pasteurisation? — You have got me into a 
corner there. 

9921. I do not think so? — We are so thoroughly 
imbued with the necessity of a pure milk supply aud 
high standard that we rather look down on a lower 
standard. 

9922. There are lots of places where children ate 
fed where such precautions could not be taken — small 
villages, for instance. Do you think there would be 
any grievous injury to children if they were fed on 
pasteurised milk? — I think it would be better than 
a milk supply you would not be able to certify. I 
do not think that pasteurised milk would absolutely 
injure the child. I think that the home pasteurisation 
would be better than the general pasteurisation. 

9923. That is pasteurisation carried out in small 
quantities? — I made a home pasteurising plant of my 
own which was a considerable success. The 
temperature was kept up to 140 or 180 degrees for 
ten minutes. We did it in the case of milk that we 
were not sure of. 

9924. You do not think that that milk would do a 
child any harm? — No. 

9925. It was strongly asserted by newspaper corres- 
pondents that pasteurised milk was exceedingly bad 
for children. It was actually stated by a medical man 
in Dublin to be poisonous? — I do not want to stand 
up for pasteurised milk, but I would not say that. 

9926. You said that you used rubbers — have you 
found any objection to the use of them? — Some 
antagonists to our scheme say that the rubbers give 
a taste to the milk, but I cannot say that it does to 
such an extent that the babies object. I think it is 
better to get out of using rubbers if you can, and the 
Gordon Institute are using metal discs, which I like 
better than the rubbers. The objection against the 
rubbers is not a very big objection, and they can be 
easily sterilised. What we used were the old paper 
discs, but we could not seal them, and we discarded 
theim. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Dr. Wood. 
We feel our obligation to you is considerably enhanced 
by the very interesting evidence you have given. 

Dr. Wood. — Do not mention it- I have enjoyed 
myself very much. 


Mr. E. A. Neale examined. 


9927. The Chairman. — You are Traffic Manager of 
.the Great Southern and Western Railway Co., Mr. 
Neale?— Yes. 

9928. And you have been good enough to furnish in 
considerable detail information showing the quantity 
of milk that is carried by your Company to various 
depots in the country? — I have given you the informa- 
tion. 

9929. With regard to the Dublin milk trade, the 
statement was made here at an early stage of the 
proceedings by a witness that some of the Company’s 
servants were supplied with milk over your system, I 
rather gathered, without the intervention of a purveyor. 
Do you happen to know if this is correct? — We have 
a diningroom for our employees at Inchicore, and it 
might be that they get up their milk direct. 

9930. That is under your management? — Yes. 


9931. What I understood was, that some of the 
employees got their domestic supply direct over your 
system? — If any do, it must be very trifling in amount. 

9932. Mr. O’Brien. — I did not gather that. I 
thought it was that the Company supplied their 
employees at Kingsbridge and other places with milk. 

The Chairman. — The interpretation I put on the 
statement was that some person became responsible 
apparently for the payment, and possibly became a 
distributing agent, and got it at wholesale price?— I 
am not aware of that. 

9933. There might be some confusion in the mind of 
the person who made that statement with regard to 
the supply in your diningroom at Inchicore? — Yes. 

9934. You carry a considerable quantity of milk to 
different centres — Limerick, Cork, Clonmel, and other 
places? — Yes, I have prepared a return dealing with 
that. 
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9935. Is the trade to London developing over your 
system in the South? — I can hardly say it is developing. 
It is, I think, a trade that will not continue. I have 
got the figures here for the last half year of milk and 
cream sent out from Rosslare and Fishguard. We have 
it in tons instead of gallons in the report. 

9936. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you mean milk sent to 
London only or to England? — To England- The 
tonnage was only 444 for the last half-year, as against 
589 in the corresponding period of 1910. 

9937. Lady Eveuard. — For milk and cream? — Yes. 
That shows a decrease rather than an increase. 

9938. The Chairman. — For which you are unable to 
account? — We cannot account for it. Of course, I 
may say that from time to time we are asked for rates 
from places in Ireland to places in England, and we 
supply the information, but the traffic has not developed 
as yet to any great proportions. 

9939. It shows, apparently, when these inquiries are 
made that there is a prospect of a trade? — Yes. 

9940. Is any milk carried in the summer season? — 
Cream is carried, but very little milk. 

9941. The difficulty is on account of keeping it sweet? 
— Yes. 

9942. Some allegations were made with regard to the 
conditions under which milk was carried on the rail- 
ways. Have any complaints reached your Company with 
regard to the condition of the milk when it arrives at 
its destination? — No. I made inquiries from all our 
people who have been handling the traffic, and from 
our Superintendent’s office, where any complaints 
would be lodged, and I find we have no complaints, 
except occasionally complaints of shortage — that the 
number of gallons alleged to be sent were not in the 
can when it reached its destination. 

9943. Do you insist on the right of opening and 
examining the cans to ascertain whether they contain 
the quantity specified in the dockets?— Yes, we often 
open the cans with that object. 

9944. Do you take the indicator on the inside of the 
can as conveying to you the quantity of milk in the 
vessel? — Yes- 

9944a. Supposing there was no indicator attached to 
the can, what means would you adopt then to ascertain 
the quantity of milk in the vessel? — The men handling 
the milk would know by the look of the can what it 
ought to contain. 

9945. Prof. Mettam. — Would it not be as useful to 
you to weigh the milk? — It takes time and handling 
to weigh it. It would not matter to a gallon or two 
if they were over the quantity declared. It is only if 
one was trying to send a good many gallons more than 
was contracted for. 

9946. The Chairman. — With regard to the locked 
cans, what do you do to ascertain their contents? — We 
do not trouble about them ; there are comparatively few 
in the trade. The usual fastening is a brass hinge, 
which goes through a hole through the lid, and a 
split pin is easily put through a staple- That can 
easily be taken out. 

9947. Mr. O’Brien.— T he cans are not locked?— Not 
as a rule. 

9948. The Chairman.— Milk is sometimes carried in 
open trucks?— Into Dublin, scarcely ever. Sometimes 
in the Limerick district the milk going into Cleeve’s 
factory is sent in open trucks. 

9949. I have seen milk cans in open trucks in that 
section of your line?— Yes, but in this (Dublin) part 
vans 6 ™ 61 PU * th,em int ° tlle S uard ’ s van or covered 


9950. Prof. Mettam. — Have you any refrigeratin 
vans on your system? — We have about twenty. 

9951. For carrying milk and such products?— The 
are not used for milk. They were built for butte! 
ThI 1S , onI 7.. m a ver y odd summer they are used 
Ihe people will not pay the price of the ice. 
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9955. Prof. Mettam. — What is th. 
say, but it is something very small. 


9956. Could you 
spread over ten or 
vans for milk. 


say roughly what it wo: 
fifteen gallons? — We never 
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9957. Mr. O’Brien. — T ake a six-ton waggon of 
butter, what do you think the extra carriage in a 
refrigerating van would be? — About 5/-. 

9958. For six tons? — Butter generally loads four or 
five tons. 

9959- That would be practically about 1/- a ton 
extra? — Yes. 

9960. I suppose that the cost would come to much 
about the same for milk? — We have never been asked 
for refrigerating vans for carrying milk. 

9961. Milk would take more space, I suppose? — Yes, 
it would take more space, because you can load the 
butter very high in the waggons. 

9962. You have no waggons arranged with two tiers? 
— No, we could not lift the milk up; it would be too 
heavy. 

9963. The Chairman. — Was there a demand for these 
refrigerating vans when they were constructed? — Yes, 
but it only appears to have been on paper. Last 
summer they were used, and they would be used when 
the summer is exceptionally warm, but not otherwise. 

9964. It is only from certain depots on the system 
that you can supply the refrigerating vans? — Yes, 
usually about Limerick and that district. 

9965. In dairy centres where butter-making was 
widely followed? — Yes. 

9966. Has the demand for the use of the refrigerating 
vans rather diminished than increased? — It has been 
about the same. In a warm summer there will be a 
demand. Of course, some recent summers have not 
been very warm, and then the vans are scarcely used 
at all. 

9967. So far as your knowledge goes, no complaints 
have been made with regard to the conditions under 
which the milk supply has been received by the con- 
signee at the different depots? — I would not say no 
complaints were ever received. 

9968. With regard to the condition in which the 
milk was received — I was not dealing with the question 
of shortage, which is not a matter of interest to us? — 
Some years ago I heard complaints of milk being 
carried in open trucks to Dublin, and we discontinued 
doing it. Of course, if we were short of vans we might 
occasionally have to do it; but I have heard no com- 
plaints for three or four years. 

9969. Do you impress on the person sending the 
milk the necessity of having the covers of the cans in 
perfect order, so that the introduction of dust would 
be reduced to a minimum? — We do not. We take 
them as we get them. 

9970. You do not think it is any part of your duty 

to admonish them as to the condition of the cans? No. 

9971-^Prof. Mettam— You never refuse to accept 

9972. Mr. O’Brien. — A ll the rules are drawn up from 

the point of view of the Company as a carrier? 

Precisely. 

9973. You are not taking any responsibility for the 
condition of the milk? — No. 

9974. All the precautions are to see that they do not 

send more than the quantity mentioned in the bill? 

The rules are all for the protection of the Company 
entirely. 

9975. And not for the protection of the public?— That 
is so. 


9976. The Chairman. — Has any complaint been made 
ot the milk being flavoured by contiguity with other 
strong-smelling substances ?— I have not heard of any. 

9977. You do not carry dead pork, for example, in 
the same van as a rule?— Not dead pork. We would often 
have to carry things in the guard’s van such as fish: 
but we keep them apart as far as possible. 

9978. You recognise the fact that milk is an article 
that is easily contaminated, and instructions are given 
to be as careful as possible that it is not brought into 
contact with anything that is likely to give it a flavour 
or taint it? — That is so. 

9979. Does the same rate prevail over the system 
regardless of whether the milk is conveyed “ to a 
creamery, condensed milk factory, or purveyor in the 
dty?— No, we have in the Limerick district a special 
ra o e oir? r ,v, l k , COm ! ng in for manufacturing purposes. 

9980 Which is lower than the rate for milk sent for 
domestic use?— It is slightly lower. 

9981. Do you know is a large trade done by 
creameries in sending milk to large centres of popula- 
tion for domestic use? — I can hardly answer that 
question. Of course, I can tell you that I know one 
firm here in Dublin who bought a preamery in the 
South and got a great lot of milk from it. 
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9982. Mr. O’Brien. — Is that a proprietary creamery 
or a co-operative creamery? — Proprietary. 

9983. The Chairman. — Is the difference in the rate 
considerable or material between what is charged for 
milk which is used for manufacturing and the milk 
that is used for domestic purposes? — It is mainly 
within a distance of thirty miles. Our ordinary rate 
is a halfpenny a gallon. We carry within thirty miles 
of Limerick at sixpence a can. 

9984. A fixed price per can?— Yes, instead of eigkt- 
pence-halfpenny for a seventeen gallon can. 

9985. Prof. Mettam,— That is because there is a 
more or less constant traffic? — Yes, and there is a 
certain amount of road competition. There is a great 
deal of milk carted by road into Limerick. 

9986. The Chairman.— And into Tipperary?— Yes. 

9987. Mr. O’Brien. — And motors are used?— Yes. 

9988. The Chairman. — Have you ever noticed the 
exterior of the cans being in an unclean condition when 
carrying milk to Dublin or Cork? — I have not. Since 
I was asked to give evidence here I have been watching, 
and I have not seen any dirty cans. 

9989. You have seen nothing that would attract your 
notice as showing exceptional carelessness on the part 
of the consignor? — I have not. 

9990. The cloths that are used for the purpose of 
preventing the splashing have been reported to us as 
being in an unclean condition. Did that ever attract 
your notice? — No, I have not noticed it. Of course, I 
think that the cloths should be used always- 

9991. Prof. Mettam. — To prevent leakage? — Yes, and 
dust from getting • in. 

9992. Do not the cloths get filthy dirty? — Yes. 

9993. Do you not think that the milk becomes con- 
taminated via the cloth? — They could be washed. 
Milk is carried a considerable distance along dusty 
roads, and in a dusty street afterwards, and it is more 
liable to get dust on the roads than in our vehicles, 
and these cloths would prevent the dust from getting 
in to some extent. 

9994- Miss McNeill. — But if there was a suitable 
cover would not that prevent the dust getting in? — 
With the kind of cover they use it is possible for some 
dust to get in. 

9995. Mr. Wilson. — These are some of the kinds 
of vessels that I have sketched? — In this sketch the 
dust would lie between the cover and the outside of 
the can, and the oscillation of the vehicle would suck 
in the dust. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I thought that the use of cloths was 
illegal. In my district people would be prosecuted for 
using them. I am not allowed to send down milk to 
the creamery with cloths over the milk. 

9996. Mr. Wilson. — You have said that it is no part 
of your officers’ duty to bother about the public health? 
—No. 


9997. And if they saw a filthy cloth on a can they 
would not refuse it? — No, as common carriers we would 
have to take it. 

9998. Supposing this Commission came to the con- 
clusion that it would be desirable to standardise milk 
vessels, so that dust would not get in, would there be 
any difficulty in that, so far as you can see? — No: we 
do not mind what kind of can they put the milk into. 

9999. What would happen if one of your officers saw 
a can of filthy milk? — They would not see the milk, 
they would only see the outside of the can. 

10000. You have said you often open the cans? — We 
do not do that frequently. We have never seen dirty 
milk. I have seen the inspectors and the people who 
handle the milk, and the men who have opened the 
cans, and that is what they have told me— that they 
have not seen dirty, milk. 

^ 10001- Mr. O Brien. — Do you know if inspectors of 
Food and Drugs, or health inspectors, or any of these 
people come to the stations to inspect the milk there?— 
I do not know. 


10002. As far as one can make out, I think from 
the evidence, it does not appear to be anyone’s business 
to inspect milk coming in by train?— I do not think it 
is, except the owner’s. 


10003. Miss McNeill.— Is there any other way y 
could suggest for measuring the milk without operi'i 
the cans, which is not satisfactory? Could not 1 
weight of the can be taken beforehand, and then t 
weight of the milk?— We do not open a can unh 
we have reason to think that there is more in it th 
appears on the bill. . It would not be so eonvenie 


to weigh milk. It is often brought in just as the 
train is leaving, and the weighing machine might be 
on the other platform. 

10004. Mr. O’Brien. — W ould it not facilitate both your 
officers, and be more satisfactory from the public health 
point of view, if you insisted on all cans of milk that 
were delivered to you for carriage being sealed; you 
would be in no way responsible for the quantity then? 
— Yes, but a man may declare a lot less milk than he 
has put into the can. 

10005. Prof. Mettam. — D o you ever get any com- 
plaints of pilfering?— We have had some. 

I think that is what Mr. O'Brien wants to get at 
probably- 

10006. Mr. O’Brien. — P artly that, and I should like to 
make the railway man responsible for the condition of 
the cans — that is to say, whether the lids were properly 
fixed, and whether they were proper lids,- and that the 
company would be empowered to go to the consignors of 
the milk and say, “ We refuse to take these cans 
because they have not proper lids, and also they are 
not properly fastened ”? — I think the railway com- 
pany’s power would be limited to insisting on the cans 
being such cans as would carry the milk safely and 
nothing more. 

10007. Prof. Mettam. — Y ou could insist on the cans 
being made to pattern? — I do not think so. 

10008. You can insist on other things being carried 
in certain vehicles which you are convinced are suitable, 
for instance, gunpowder or any other inflammable 
things? — Yes, but we have special powers in regard to 
them. 

10009. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou would have to obtain 
special power for the milk? — I think so. 

I should say so, too, but I do not see why we should 
not get the special power and lay the responsibility 
on you. 

10010. Dr. Moorhead. — W ould it add very much to 
the cost of the transit, Mr. Neale, to put a special 
milk waggon on? — There is a special van on the trains 
that carry milk. 

10011. And nothing else is carried in that — it is 
exclusively for milk? — Milk sometimes goes in the 
guard's van. 

10012. Can you put on a special milk van without 
very much extra cost? — On all the trains it would cost 
a great deal of money. 

10013. Mr. O’Brien. — I t is a matter of organisation. 
Your Company is perfectly willing to do anything for 
the traffic so long as other people will organise it?— 
We will not use special vans unless we have a load. 

10014. If people came to you to organise a trade 
you would say, “ we will consider whether we will 
give you special rates ’ ’ ; but the railway company 
never, so far as I know in this country, initiates any- 
thing of that sort. They are always open to treat 
when one comes forward with a proposition? — I do 
not think we would reduce the milk rates, they are 

10015. It always rests with someone else but the 
railway company to initiate and Srganise? — Yes. 

10016. The Chairman. — A re there certain trains by 
which the milk traffic is carried, say, to Dublin and 
Cork, and is there a milk van on these trains? — There 
are two trains which carry milk to Dublin, and there 
is a milk van on these trains. 

10017. Dr. Moorhead — N othing but milk is carted 
in these vans? — That I cannot say, but I should think 
so. 

10018. The Chairman. — I f the pressure of traffic 
demanded it might be used to relieve the congestion 
of the guard’s van? — It would. 

10019. But the train starts with the provision of a 
milk van attached to take milk that will be sent by 
that train? — Yes, and we take milk at the intermediate 
stations. 

10020. There would not be many stations that would 
have a load of milk for a waggon? — There would be 
very few. 

10021. Mr. Wilson. — I take it that the Irish system 
of carrying milk by rail and the English system are 
practically the same? — They are. 

10022. Would it surprise you to know that from a 
very careful examination of milk pollution in England 
the railways were credited with 20 per cent, of the 
total pollution? — It would surprise me. 

10023. It is just half as bad as the farm, which is 
responsible for 40 per cent, of the dirt in milk, according' 
to this analysis? — Even assuming that 20 per cent, is 
right, I do not think that the same percentage would 
obtain here, because you see the milk is carried in) 
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England in vans that arc practically open. There arc 
■wide bars all the way up, and a great deal more dust 
would get into these than into the covered vans wo 

UB jb024. And probably we might also claim that the 
average distance that milk is carried by rail is less 
in this country than for the big industrial towns of 
England?— It 'would be probably less. 

10025. Still, allowing for that, according to the 
English examination, there must be a very considerable 
percentage of the milk contamination due to the rail- 
way company? — I think we have less dust in this 
country. 

1Q026. A wetter climate? — Yes. 

10027. The Chairman. — And different soils? — Yes. 

10028. Mr. Wilson — If there was sediment lying at 
the bottom of one of these churns or cans that are 
taken by rail, your officers would have no knowledge 
of it? — No. 1 

10029. They would estimate the dirt by what they 
saw on the top of the milk? — Yes. 

10030. Would there be any difficulty in regard to 
the city terminus, and also large towns on the route, 
taking in milk from the country by rail, in having a 
special place arranged in the station premises where 
the milk could bo poured from the vessels into the 
vessels in the delivery cart?— There is very little room 
at Kingsbridge. 

10031. I am speaking of places where within the 
station premises they pour the milk out? — If you did 
that at Kingsbridge I think it would do the milk harm, 
because the horses arc ■ standing there outside the 
platform. , . , , 

10032. Do you suggest that the milk is not poured 
out at all? — Yes. 

10033. There is no transfer of milk in the station 
premises at all? — No. 

10034. Then there would be no need to make the 
provision I suggest? — No- 

10035. But in places where they have a system of 
pouring the milk out in the station,, would you not 
think that it would be reasonable for the railway 
company to provide accommodation? — I should think 
not. It is not part of the carriage. The. railway com- 
pany is only the carrier. Our contract should finish 
when we have carried the milk to its destination. 

1G03G. Prof. Mettam. — Do you think that there 
should be any provision, so that samples of the milk 
could be taken by the sanitary authorities? — No. 

10037. Would it be possible to have a room on the 
station premises for the purpose? — There would be 
no need to take it into the room, it could be taken 
out at once. 

10038. Mr. Wilson. — By the very fact of having no 
place free from dust and dirt blowing about, the man 
sampling the milk would have to contaminate it? — To 
some extent. 

10039. Unless a place were provided? — Yes- 

10040. Prof. Mettam. — A room would be sufficient 
for the purpose?— We have no room. 

10041. You could make a room in your big premises. 
There would be no objection on the part of the railway 
company to provide accommodation there? — (No 

10042. Mr. O’Brien. — The railway company could 
get over opening the cans, if they had any doubt as to 
the quantity of milk in the vessel, by weighing it. 
When the vessel is not sealed anyone could do 
practically what they liked with the milk. 

10043. Mr. Wilson. — What would your chief 
objection be to having all the milk sent in sealed 
cans? — I would not have any objection to it. If that 
were done we would find some other way of ascertaining 
the quantity of the milk besides opening the vessels. 
I would like it to be understood that we do not open 
many cans. We only open an occasional one that we 
believe to contain more milk than the sender has 
declared. 

10044. Mr. O’Brien. — We have had letters on the 
subject, and from personal observation one has seen 
cans sent by train with newspapers stuffed under the 
lids. I have seen cans with the lids not properly 
fastened down, and, therefore, anyone could open 
these lids, and if there was anyone down at the station 
where the milk is sent from, and where the vessels 
are lying about, they could tamper with the cans, and 
there would be also danger of contamination? — The 
chance of anyone tampering with the vessels in a 
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country station is remote, because the owners are bound 
to assist in the loading and unloading of the mule, and 
they watch the milk while it is there. 

10045. The man taking the milk might sell it. It 
happens quite frequently that from the dairy farm to 
the creamery the milk is sold along the road, arid 
some water put in to make up the quantity. The man 
may oblige a neighbour who obliges him with a penny 
for the milk, which goes into'his own pocket. 

The Chairman.— Is there not power to send milk to 
creameries in locked cans? 

Mr. O'Brien. — No. They cannot lock the cans with 
anything except a seal and that could be broken. There 
is too much rush at the creamery, and it would take 
too long to fasten it otherwise. As it is, it takes 
about three hours to receive the milk at the creamery. 

In the summer they start at 6 o’clock, and go on 
until, perhaps, 9.30 a.m. receiving the milk. 

10046-7. Prof. Mettam. — H ow far from town, Mr. 

Neale, does most of the milk come from on your 
line? — About one hundred miles. 

10048. I suppose if there was a constant traffic from 
the country to Dublin the railway would consider the 
desirability of providing refrigerating vans — it is within 
the range of practical politics? — Yes. 

10049. If they had sufficient traffic they would 
consider the expediency of it? — Yes. 

10050. I am sure you will admit that a material like 
milk should be carefully looked after, and every accom- 
modation made by the company for its due despatch? — 

I think w r e do that. 

10051. As regards the churn in which the milk comes 
by rail, I think the Commission would look upon the 
fact that these cans might be opened as bad for the 
milk and for those consuming the milk, and they 
would prefer to see the churns all closed; and it would 
be a good tiling, from our point of view, that provision 
should be made by the railway company for weighing 
the milk? — There would be no great difficulty about 
that. If you think it well to keep the milk in locked 
cans, the railway company will not object to that. 

10052. The Chairman. — If additional expense had to 
be undertaken by the railway company or carrying 
company, they would be within their right to charge 
an increased price to cover the outlay consequent on 
the altered service? — Yes. 

10053. Because the public have a right to pay the 
increased cost in order to safeguard themselves? — Yes. 

It is a question of paying with their lives or with 
their money. 

10054. Prof. Mettam. — The quantity of milk that is 
coming into Dublin has not fluctuated very much 
during the last ten years? — There has been a consider- 
able fluctuation, I think, if you look at my figures. 

10055. Lady Everard. — Do the inspectors under the 
Food and Drugs Act attend at the railway stations to 
take samples? — Not to my knowledge. In reply to 
Professor Mettam’s question, I may say that the 
variation in the quantity of milk sent in to Dublin 
has been considerable- In 1908 there w r ere 472,000 
gallons, and in 1911, 768,000 gallons. 

10056. Prof. Mettam. — I was referring to the whole 
system? — Dealing with the whole system, there is not 
much variation. 

10057. The Chairman. — In 1908 they nearly. dropped 
to half the number of gallons sent in 1911? — That, I 
believe, arose from people in Dublin who buy milk, 
such as the Lucan Dairy, from the country district 
purchasing in different districts. 

10058. Have you any idea of the number of purveyors 
of milk who receive consignments at Kingsbridge? — I 
have not. I could get you the information if it is of 
any value. 

10059. I was curious to know whether all the 
purveyors of milk were getting their supplies direct 
from the country, or whether they were getting it 
through an agent who was making a profit out of it as 
well? — I cannot tell you. 

10060. If it w-ould not entail too much trouble, I 
would be glad if you could tell us in reference to Cork 
and Dublin the number of consignees who receive 
deliveries at these stations? — I will give you the infor- 
mation with pleasure. 

10061. Prof. Mettam. — You mentioned that you 
thought the fluctuation was due to the fact that the 
milk was bought in different districts? — Yes, the milk 
purchased in country districts for Dublin. 

10062. Sometimes they buy in districts on the Great 
Northern line? — Yes. 

2 R 
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10063. There is no actual deficiency of milk coming 
into Dublin? — No. In 1908 the figures were as I have 
given you, 472,789 gallons, and in 1911, 768,849. 
Indeed, there has been a gradual increase from 1908 
upwards.* 

Mr O’Brien. — T he evidence we had was that on the 
Great Southern it has fallen very much within the 
last three or four years. 

10064. The Chairman. — It might be accounted for by 
the change in the farms? — A variety of causes may 
account for it, such as the prices at a neighbouring 
creamery. 

10065. Mr. Wilson. — Could we get a similar return 
from the other railways? — I am sure if you asked for it 
they would give it to you. 

10066. The returns would suggest to us whether there 
was a greater shortage? — I think you have already- 
asked that information from the other railway com- 
panies. 

The Chairman. — We have applied for that informa- 
tion.* 

10067. Mr. O’Brien. — C an you tell me how many 
17 -gallon cans go into a waggon? — I can let you know. 

10068. The reason I ask is this — do you suppose it 
is half a waggon? — Yes, I think so. 

10069. Or more? — I should say it would be between 
three and four tons. 

10070. You said that the difficulty of a double tier 
would be the difficulty of raising the milk? — Yes. 

10071. Do you think that the ordinary waggon that 
carries six tons could be arranged with a double tier? — 
The milk would be too heavy to handle. 

10072. The waggon is only intended to hold a certain 
quantity, and if it has a double tier that would be 
more than it could carry?- — Some vans are of different 
capacities. If we worked the traffic in two tiers, it 
would be dangerous to load and unload the milk. 

10073. The Chairman. — The floor space of the 
ordinary waggon when the cans are full would certainly 
amount to the weight that the waggon is constructed 
to carry? — The vans are varying. Generally they would 
be 15 by 7£ feet. I think that would take somewhere 
about thirty cans. 

10074. Mr Wilson. — If you came to the two-tier 
waggon you would have to adopt the Continental 
system of cubical cans? — We would have to make 
alterations. 

10075. Mr. O’Brien. — I do not know that they have 
any cold store vans for carrying milk in England? — I 
do not think so. 

10076. Prof. Mettam — What are the so-called milk 
vans that you see in England? — They are made with 
bars, but there is as much space as there is wood. 

10077. Mr. O’Brien. — I think that if one had chilled 
vans, to pay for the cost of these vans you would 
want to take them as full as you could, and the question 
is whether having a double tier would overweight the 
vans— the weight that the ordinary van is capable of 
taking. 

Mr. Wilson.— W hat would your criticism be on the 
Continental system of sending the milk by train in 
cubical cans? — I think the existing can is good enough 
if the cover were better. 

10078? And you can adequately load a waggon with 
them to your satisfaction? — We are never satisfied. 

10079. Prof. Mettam. — There is not much room lost 
in the packing of the cans? — No- 

10080. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou sometimes have 17-gallon 


cans only carrying twelve gallons? — They are generally 
full. They are fairly easily handled for such a heavy 
weight. 

10081. Do you get many complaints about the way 
you handle the empty cans sent back? — We have had 
an odd complaint about the cans getting bruised and 
broken; that would occasionally occur. 

10082. And I see that one of your provisions is that 
the lids should be properly fastened? — Yes. 

10083. But there is no provision made for the cans 
being properly fastened when the cans are returned 
empty? — They are though, as a rule. 

10084. Because, as a rule, they are rattling about? — 
I examined the lids of cans yesterday and they were 
all fastened on in different ways. 

10085. These were the empty cans going back? — Yes. 

10086. I have seen them frequently at the Limerick 
Junction with the lids only hanging on. 

Prof. Mettam. — Do the can^ always go back empty? 
— Yes. 

10087. Mr. O'Brien. — They do not have grains or 
wash in them? — There is generally a little what looks 
like dirty water. 

10088. They are not used to take back brewers' 
grains? — No. Our people would know the weight of an 
empty can, and if we found anything in them we would 
charge for it. 

10089. I did not mean sending them as empty cans, 
but whether there is anything put into them?— No. 

10090. Prof. Mettam. — We have heard of pig stuff 
being sent back in cans? — That is not done. 

10091. The Chairman. — It has been represented to 
the Commission that the carriage of goats is very high. 
Do you happen to know what rates goats arc carried 
for. We are somewhat interested in goats? — If the 
goat is put into a crate it is carried for very little 
money. I could not tell you what it is, but I can send 
you the rates. 

10092. Here is an illuminating passage from 
evidence that was given before us — “ Do you find it 
difficult to send goats by train? — Yes, I have sent them 
with a collar and chain. The railway companies charge 
tremendous rates— £1 6s. 2d., £1 5s. 4d., and 17s. I 
find is charged. They charge by weight, and they 
have big heavy crates ”?— We do not not supply the 
crates. We would only charge for the animal or the 
weight. 

10093. They are not sent with a collar and chain 
like a dog? — I do not know. If a single goat is brought 
up and wanted to be carried in a cattle waggon the 
rate would be high. 

10094. You would charge for a half waggon?— Not 
quite half, but it would be high. We would have to 
send the waggon with the goat. If it is of any interest 
to you, I will send you the rates bj' passenger and 
goods train, i 

10095. We would be glad to get them. 

Lady Everard. — Do you consider that it would bo 
better to send a goat the same way as vou send a ram 
in a crate? — Yes. 

10 096. The Chairman.— That would be the cheapest 
way? — Yes. 

10097. Mr. Wilson. — It is not the manners and 
customs of the animals that make you send them in 
crates?— No, but we can put them in a corner of the 
waggon. 

10098. The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Mr. 
Neale. We are much obliged to you, and if you send 
us the figures we asked for we will be very grateful?— 
I shall be glad to do so. 
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10099. The Chairman. — You are Chairman of the 
Meath Rural District Council? — Yes, sir. 

10100. And you also have some interest in a labour 
league? — Yes, a Labour Union. 

10101. Is there a scarcity of milk in that district 
among the labouring class? — A great scarcity. 

10102. Do you mean a scarcity from inability to pro- 
cure, or want of money to buy? — From inability to 
procure. 

10103. People having money to buy and anxious to 
procure a supply of milk for their families, are unable 
to get it? — Yes. 

10104. Is the scarcity widespread in your district, or 
is it confined- only to a certain locality? — It is wide- 
spread. 

* See Appendix B, page 360. 


10105. In fact it prevails over the entire district? — 
I think I may say it does. 

10106. Even in the village?— Yes. I live in the 
village I might call it a village — there are about fifty 
houses, and I would say that there were one hundred 
and fifty people in want of milk within a square milo 
who cannot obtain milk for love or money. 

10107. To what do you attribute that — has the 
scarcity become more marked lately, or has the diffi 
culty always been there? — The difficulty has arisen 
since the Dairies and Cowsheds Order was put into 
operation. 

10108. You think that the application of the Order 
has restricted the sale of milk? — Yes, enormously so. 
t See Appendix F, page 365. 
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Tho cows are there* but the owners will not comply 
with the Order, owing to the expense that they would 
have to undergo. 

10109. Farmers refuse to sell milk, simply because 
it would bring them under the provisions of the Order? 
— Quite so. 

10110. And it is your belief that the application of 
this Order has limited the supply of milk to the poorer 
people ? — U ndoubtedly . 

10111. Do you think that the provisions of the Order 
are drastic or severe on the cowkeepers? — I do not 
think so. I think the inspection and the cleanliness 
were really necessary. 

10112. And you think it was really a wise provision 
to promulgate the Order and put it into operation? 
Yes, only for the one thing— if the sale of milk was 
allowed to go on. Only for that, I would not say one 
word to the inspector visiting and seeing that the 
places were properly clean. 

10113. But the stoppage of the sale of milk is the 
grievance? — Yes. 

' 10114. You believe that that is directly traceable to 
the application of the Order? — Yes. 

10115. What provision does your Council make for 
the carrying out of the Order — have you a veterinary 
inspector? — Yes. 

10116. And have you a dairy inspector as well? — 
Yes. 

10117. Does the veterinary inspector report to the 
Council the condition in which he finds the cows? — 
Yes. 

10118. And he only inspects those cows whose owners 
have been registered as purveyors of milk? — Quite so. 

10119. Are there any farmers in that district who 
have not registered?— There is not a registered dairy 
within three miles where I live. 

10120. That is Bellewstown? — Yes; there is no re- 
gistered dairy nearer than Duleek. I know of two 
registered dairies in Duleek, and I think one of them 
supplies the city here. 

10121. Sends milk into Dublin? — Yes, as far as I 
gathered the information, and the other supplies the 
village of Duleek or partially supplies it. 

10122. Do you think that the working classes realise 
the value of milk as a food for their children, and if 
milk were available, do you think it would be largely 
used as a food? — Yes. I left Bellewstown this morn- 
ing and I met a girl twelve or thirteen years of age 
going two miles with new milk from a friend to her 
father, who was dying of • consumption. 

10123. And there was no means of getting milk more 
conveniently? — No; the farmers are afraid to- sell the 
milk owing to the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. 

10124. How are the inhabitants of the labourers cot- 
tages supplied with milk — are they finding the diffi- 
culty just as acute as others? — I have counted them in 
in the hundred and fifty people who are suffering from 
a scarcity of milk. 

10125. Do they keep goats as a rule? — About Bel- 
lewstown, they keep a lot of goats — sixteen or seven- 
teen goats, and only for them the poor people would 
be in a very bad way for want of milk for their young 
children. It is not so good for young children, I 
understand, as cow’s milk. 

10126. Is not there a great objection to the supply 
from goats in view of the fact that there is a great 
scarcity in the winter? — That is the time that there 
is the most hardship. 

10127. I suppose the goats that are kept are the 
ordinary common breed?— Yes, the ordinary common 
breed. 

10128. And they only milk for a very limited portion 
of the year? — Yes; they give none, you may say, from 
October to March. 

10129. What class of people do you believe are pre- 
vented from selling milk by reason of the Dairies 
Order — I mean are they farmers who keep, say, six 
or eight cows, or are you alluding only to people who 
keep one or two cows? — There is one farmer with 
twelve cows. 

10130. And he refused to sell milk? — Yes. 

10131.. Is it because his cow byre is not in a proper 
condition? — He does not want the Inspector to visit 
him or make any report about the way he keeps his 
cows. He separates milk and feeds his calves and 
soils butter to people in the district. 

10132. Would you think it right to put the Order 
into operation against a man selling butter as a product 
of milk, just as against the man selling milk?— It would 
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be harder on the poor. What I would say is that any 
person owning cows, the Inspectors should inspect 
the animals and the sheds and report. 

10133. Mr. Wilson. — Whether it is butter or milk 
that is produced? — Yes. 

10134. The Chairman. — You have reason to believe 
that the customs are not above suspicion at the pre- 
sent time? — I would say that they are not. 

10135. And in all probability if the Inspector was to 
make periodical visits, changes would have to be made 
in the manner in which milk is handled and the cows 
looked after? — Yes. 

10136. Is it the capital expenditure that is involved, 
that prevents people from making the alterations? — 

The man who owns the twelve cows lives on portion 
of a commons; he has no lease and he has no room to 
make special provision. 

10137. He would not feel justified, having regard to 
his tenure, to carry out alterations requiring a large 
expenditure ? — N o . 

10138. That is a great difficulty, no doubt, but apart 
altogether from this particular individual, what other 
class of people have abandoned the sale of milk? — There 
were two or three places that the population around 
could be supplied with milk from, and they stopped 
selling it. There was a publican who kept four or five 
cows, and there are poorer people who keep two or 
three cows, and they all got in dread of being prose- 
cuted and they gave up selling the milk. 

10139. The publican could afford to make the neces- 
sary alterations? — He is much the same as the others, 
only a tenant holder. 

10140. He did not think he had sufficient title to 
justify him in making the capital expenditure? — No. 

It is not easy to get rid of a publican. 

10141. They seem to be well rooted in the soil? — 

Yes. 

10142. Have you thought of any scheme whereby the 
scarcity might be overcome? — There are respectable 
inhabitants who would be able to purchase a cow if 
they got -grazing convenient, but in our district the 
lands are all set on the eleven months’ system, and 
there is no chance of getting grazing. There are a 
number of respectable people who would keep and care 
a cow for their own benefit if they had the grass con- ' 
venient. 

10143. Have any lands been divided in your district 
by the Estates Commissioners within recent years? — 

None whatever. 

10144. No' estates have been acquired for evicted' 
tenants or for any purpose whatever? — No. 

10145. You suggest that land should be acquired? — 

Yes. 

10146. Where lands are in the hands of a Govern- 
ment Department, one could understand provision being 
made for the carrying out of the idea in your mind, 
but how would you propose to deal with the problem 
when there is no striping of the land going on? — Ask 
the State to provide a quantity of land that people 
could graze cows on. 

10147. A kind of common pasturage? — If the land 
could be taken compulsorily or otherwise it would be 
good, and I thought in my mind if four acres could 
be taken compulsorily, the same as the land was taken 
for the labourers cottages, and given to respectable 
men who would be able to purchase a cow and have 
that beast inspected by the veterinary surgeon four or 
five times a year, and to get the land at not less than 
15s. or more than 30s. an acre, according to the 
quality of it. 

10148. Mr. O’Brien. — Irish acres? — Statute. By 

that means you would be able to provide hay and root 
crops for the cow, more especially as you would want 
her to milk In the winter time. If that land could be 
compulsorily taken and have the cows regularly in- 
spected, and supply the milk to the poor people who 
wanted it, and if a man objected to the sale of the 
milk take the land from him. 

10149. Would you put that under the control of the 
District Council? — Yes. 

10150. The District Council or the County Council? 

— The District Council. 

10151. What would you think of a scheme that would 
empower the District Council to enter into a contract 
with a landholder in a district to supply a fixed quan- 
tity of milk and deliver it over a certain area, at the 
price to be determined between the person who was 
supplying the milk and the District Council? — I would 
think well of it. 
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10152. Do you think that would bo an easier way 
to deal with "the scarcity than the way you suggest 
with regard to the acquisition of land, because I am 
afraid that would involve legislation? — Yes; provided 
that he sold the milk at its value. 

10153. In what I have in my mind at the present 
time, the milk would be sold at a price fixed by the 
District Council. They would enter into a contract 
with the landholder to supply a fixed quantity of milk 
at a fixed price and to deliver it over a certain specified 
area? — I think that should work. It would be well 
worth a trial, and there is an immediate necessity for 
it. 

10154. Do you think the District Councils as a whole 
would undertake the duty that this would entail as a 
portion of the duties imposed on them, say, for 
example, under the Public Health Act? — I am afraid 
they would not. 

10155. You think it .should be made compulsory on 
them to do so? — The District Councils are composed 
of men generally that know nothing about this want 
themselves, and I think it would be very hard to get 
them to undertake that work. 

10156. You do not think that they would have suffi- 
cient interest in the promotion of the well-being of the 
inhabitants over whom they hold jurisdiction, to under- 
take a duty of this particular kind. For instance, 
they carry out similar duties under the Labourers Acts 
in acquiring land? — Yes. Of course, if the Act was so 
fixed and they were empowered to do so they might. 
I would not be. able to speak for the mind of every 
district councillor, but there is a fair share of time 
lost in working up what you have said. 

10157. The. Labourers Acts? — Yes, and Sanitary 
Laws and Dairies Order, and a great many other 
things that have to be done by the District Council. 

10158. I quite ngi'ee, but don’t you think this would 
be just as important as any of the other duties they 
are discharging at the present time? — Yes. 

10159. And there is a necessity for an effort in that 
way in 3 'our particular district? — Undoubtedly. 

10160. Lady Everard. — Do the farmers employ 
many of the labourers who live in these hundred and 
fifty houses you spoke of? — There are not farmers 
about. A lot of these labourers work on the roads 
under direct labour, and with neighbouring gentlemen. 

10161. Could they not get milk from these gentle- 
men? — They don’t sell milk. 

10162. The Chairman. — Would any of them get milk 
as a perquisite with their labour? — They would want 
to be bound like. They don’t, as a rule, get milk. 
Formerly they used, but they don’t now. 

10163. What has brought about the alteration? — 
Well, I should say that since the labourers got the 
cottages and that the land was taken compulsorily on 
some of them, it had brought about a change between 
the labourers and the employer. 

10164. Lady Everard. — Have you ever thought of 
co-operative grazing, because I know that in some 
places they have taken a field and the labourers put 
a cow in that field? — I think they do in Duleek, but 
that is only on the eleven months’ system 

10165. Could not the labourer keep his cow for the 
one month? — If you lose any time in taking the land, 
say, three days after the 1st December, you will not 
get it for the year. 

10166. I mean that you should form a society of 
eight or ten men to take the matter up. That has 
been done in some places? — It is doubtful whether you 
would get eight or ten men to take it up who are 
sufficiently near. 

10167. Do you mean to sav that the people who 
want the milk are very scattered? — Yes. 

10168. Have you heard of the scheme of Father 
Barry, of Oldeastle? — Yes, T read his evidence here. 

10169. It was not given very mu eh in detail in the 
newspapers, unfortunately. You say that none of the 
ranches have been divided up around you? — No, and 
it would be a great blessing if they were. 

10170. Unless the ranches were divided up it would 
not be possible to put Father Barry’s scheme into 
operation. Is Father Gillock your parish priest? — 
Yes. 

10171. He would be a very good man to take up a 
scheme? — Yes. 

10172. Do you think that if the District Council 
entered into a contract- with a farmer to supply milk 
in the district, that would be a way out of the difficulty? 
—-Yes. 

10173. Dr. Moorhead. —There are a hundred and 
fifty cottagers? — They are not all cottagers. 


10174. Lady Everard. — Could not people graze on 
this commonage? — Yes; but there are three or four 
roads leading off it, and there is no way of keeping 
anything on it, and when the animals get on to the 
road you are summoned by the police. 

10175. Mr. O’Brien. — You don’t tether the oows? — 
No. The commonage is only mossy lands. 

10176. Dr. Moorhead. — How many Union cottages 
would you have of the hundred aud fifty people- that 
you mentioned? — There are eight where I live. 

10177. They are pretty close together? — Yes. 

10178. Could they not combine for the co-operative 
grazing that Lady Everard spoke about? — Their wages 
are only about iOs. a week, and by the time they 
pay Is. 3d. for the cottage they have not a lot to 
spare; and they would tell you that they have as 
much land as they are able to pay for. 

10179. Lady Everard. — Have they got an acre of 
land? — Some have got an acre and some only half an 

10180. Dr. Moorhead. — Do they graze any of their 
plots ? — They crop a portion of it, and have a little 
meadow and sell the liav, and the commons provides 
for the grazing of the goats. 

10181. Lady Everard. — Don’t you think that if there 
was an improved breed of goat in the district it would 
be a great advantage to the people? — Yes. 

10182. We have had evidence before the Commission 
that the Toggenburg and the Anglo-Nubian will kid 
at all times of the year? — That would be a great benefit 
to the cottagers. 

10183. We have had evidence that these goats will 
milk for ten months of the year? — They would be a 
great advantage to the people. 

10184. Dr. Moorhead. — They keep goats in the 
district? — Yes. 

10185. And they supply the milk to the young 
children? — Yes. 

10186. So they are not absolutely bereft of milk? — 
In the winter time of the year, that’s all. 

10187. At this particular season, for instance? — From 
the end of October until coming into March. 

10188. Do they use condensed milk at that time? — I 
don’t think they know what condensed milk is. 

10189. What is the substitute given to children?— 
Red tea. 

10190. And do they give that to the young children? 
— Yes. 

10191. Are they sickly in appearance? — They are far 
from healthy in appearance. I notice that school 
children look washy and delicate, and I attribute that 
to the want of milk. 

10192. Is there much consumption among them? — 
I have been told of a case — it is a registered dairy, 
and there is a person in consumption in the house and 
milk is sold out of it. 

10193. Is there consumption amongst the children? 
— There is a man dying beside where I live. 

That is only two cases in a big district. 

10194-5. Lady Everard — You have no meals for 
school children?— No, only what bit of bread they 
bring with them. 

10196. Do you think there is much stewed tea used 
in your district? — Yes. 

10197. Do the children get stirabout? — Yes, and 
sugar and water with it, instead of milk. 

10198. Do they get stirabout or only baker’s bread?— 
Yes, baker’s bread, because they cannot obtain butter- 
milk to make bread at home- 

10199. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to go a little 
further into this question that Lady Everard lias raised 
about the possibility of getting the men themselves 
to band together. Fr. Barry’s scheme is only applicable 
where the land is broken up. There is nothing in 
the world to prevent an association of labouring men 
or small farmers banding themselves together and 
renting a field in common. O n the other hand, the 
suggestion you made against that was that they would 
be very scattered. That suggests that there are two 
separate answers to the problem of milk in your area- 
one is that, in the scattered district, they should be 
induced to take up the improved class of goat; and 
that when they are close together they should form 
themselves into a co-operative society to rent a field?— 
It would be a very good idea, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that people Would be glad to go a mile of 
ground for milk. The difficulty would be that the 
eight or nine men might not be able to pay the rent. 

10200. Didn’t you tell us at the beginning that they 
were able and willing to buy milk?— Yes, as far as a 
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halfpenny worth and a pennyworth is concerned, and 
often they would be without it if the wages did not 
reach it. ' The wages are low in the district. 

10201. So that the quantity of milk that they would 
be willing to buy would bo very small? — It would- 
1.0202. Therefore the milk of one cow would be 
sufficient for quite a number of people?— Yes, it would 
spread; that is if the person sold the milk; but if a 
1 - — - i a calf, he will not have 


much milk to sell. 

10203. The problem is that the people are so poor 
that they only buy a very small quantity; would that 
not make it still easier for them to put into action this 
scheme of eight or nine men joining together to buy 
onlv one cow? — I don’t follow you. 

10204. If they are as poor as you say, and if they 
are only able to buy very little milk, the society that 
they would form of eight or nine men, instead of 
buying several cows, one or two cows would be 
sufficient, and instead of paying their penny for milk, 
they would be paying it towards the price of that cow > 

10200. Would that not be the same thing in the 
long run? — You would want only a small portion of 
laud for one cow, and the fields are large on the 
•eleven months’ system, and how would you get portion 
of the land smallenough for only one cow? I remember 
there were twenty-two people who had a bit of laud. 
That was taken from them, and they had no means of 
keeping a cow. 

10206. Lady Everard. — Would not some of the 
•eleven months people give the grass for a cow?— If 
some pressure was brought to bear on them. lhe 
doctor told me that he was attending a little boy suffer- 
ing from jaundice, and he could take no food; as soon 
as he saw food his stomach would turn, and the doctor 
■ordered milk, and the parents could not get milk to 
huy; and it was the charity of a lady that kept the 
■child in milk until he got strong. 

10207. Could not Father Gillock approach these 
•eleven months’ people and try and induce them to give 
•grass? I am sure Father Gillock would be only too 
glad to do whatever he could? — I am sure he would 
lend himself to that. 

10208. Mr. O'Biiien. — What sorb of price would they 
•charge for the land? — These graziers might charge 
^prohibitive prices. 

10209. Lady Everard. — The usual rent is £4 for the 
•six months. 

Mr. O’Brien. — We have had evidence that in the 
winter it was £6 10s. 

10210. Lady Everard. — That is the rent about 
Duleek, .£4; and if these people have their 
own plots they could pool their hay and feed 
their cows? — If we had to pay the prices of 
ihe eleven months’ system it would be hard 
to make the rent. If the people were bound to 
the one pasture, when the eleven months would be up 
perhaps the field would be taken off them, and it would 
be a great fret to people to have cows and no grass 
for them. 

10211. Mr. Wilson. — Is your point the old story 
-of fixity of tenure? — Yes. 

10212. Mr. O’Brien. — They might get the grazing 
for their cow one year and not be certain of getting 
it the next year? — Quite so. 

10213. The Chairman. — The graziers are usually non- 
resident, and they have no interest in the district, and 
they would not be likely to do anything pro bono 
jjublico. 


Mr. Wm. .T. Courtney.— 28th February, 1912. 

Mr Wilson. — What about the landlords? 

Tlie Chairman.— There are a variety of circum- 
stances that afiect the ownership, as well as the 
tenure, of the land, and there would be an enormous 
difficulty in basing any scheme on the ever-changing 
conditions that are going on?— That is quite so. some 
of it might be a game preserve, and you would be 
hardly allowed to put in your foot on it to milk a cow. 

10214. Mr. O’Brien. — The Parish Priest would prob- 
ably know about the tenure, and would, perhaps, be able 
to say “ such a field is owned by such a man, and I 
believe we can get that field.” . 

The Chairman. — The reason I despair of it is 
because this clergyman has been in the district for a 
considerable time', and the difficulty to which Mr. 

Courtney refers has been in existence for a consider- 
able period? — I am afraid they would take very little 
notice of Father Gillock. I have heard Father Gillock 
speaking of this years ago, if the people would try 
to prevail on these parties to give land, but it is no 

US 10215. They are not amenable, because they do not 
live in the district, and they simply use the land for 
the purpose of fattening their cattle, and take no more 
interest in the people than if they lived on a desert 
island? — One grazier comes from the Co. Mayo to take 
land- _ 

10216. Mr. Wilson. — Are the District Councillors 
themselves farmers?— The majority of them are land- 
holders. 

10217. And it is not a question of the creamery 
affecting the supply? — No- 

The Chairman. — The creamery has no influence what- 
ever on the supply. - . 

10218. Prof. Mettam. — How long is it since this milk 
question became acute? — Since the Dairies Order 
came into force. 

10219. That is about three years ago? — Yes. 

10220. Before that time there was no difficulty? — 

Before that time the man who owned ten cow’s u’ould 
receive tenpenee or a shilling a day for his milk, and 
since that w’as stopped the people are deprived of 
getting milk. 

10221. There is no objection to the man who lives in 
the Union cottages keeping goats? — There is. The 
goat is a very mischievous animal. There are sixty 
or eighty acres of commonage and the goats roam all 
over that. 

10222. There is no clause in the agreement when 
they take these cottages forbidding them from keeping 
goats? — No, but the adjoining owner u’ould summon 
if they trespass on them- 

10223. So they don’t keep goats, in order to keep 
themselves out of trouble? — They are rather a quiet 
and respectable people. They don’t go in for 
“ variance.” 

10224. The Chairman. — Is there any other aspect of 
the question, Mr. Courtney, that you would like to 
put before the Commission. We have tried to under- 
stand the situation of your district, w’hich I know’ is 
very acute? — I think I have nothing further to say; 
and I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and 
gentlemen, for having heard me so courteously, and 
listened so attentively to the grievances of my district. 

The Chairman. — We take an interest in what you 
say, because we kuow you have described the conditions 
of things in your district, and that is the kind of infor- 
mation we want to get. 


The Commission then adjourned till the following r. 
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TWENTY-THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, 29th FEBRUARY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Town Hall, Newry, at noon. 

Present : P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i.; Alec. G. Wilson, Esq.; 
and J. R. Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. H. J. McConville, j.p., examined. 


10225. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. McConville, 
you ore Chairman of the Newry Urban Council? — Yes. 
Before giving evidence I wish, on behalf of the 
Urban Council, to extend to you and the other 
members of the Commission a very hearty welcome on 
your visit to this ancient Borough of Newry. I 
trust that the outcome of your proceedings will be 
of benefit to this district. I can only say that if you 
require anything to make you comfortable while here 
in the Urban Council premises, the officers will be at 
your service. 

10226. Thank you very much, Mr. McConville, for 
your kind welcome. I think we shall be very comfort- 
able in this Board-room. With regard to the question 
into which we are inquiring, are there any special 
circumstances connected with the milk supply of the 
town to which you would desire to direct the attention 
of the Commission? — Ak far as I am concerned, I have 
very little knowledge of that at all. There are other 
members of the Urban Council who will give you 
evidence on that point. 

10227. Are you resident in Newry? — Yes, all my life- 

10228. To your knowledge, is there any difficulty in 
procuring a milk supply for the poorer classes, even 
those who have the money to buy? — I think there is 
much difficulty for those who have money to buy 
milk in large quantities, but I think there would be 
a difficulty amongst the poor. 

10229. We are mainly concerned with the interests 
of the poor?— Yes. My knowledge is that since the 
Dairies and Milkshops Order came into operation there 
are several purveyors of milk who have ceased selling 
milk. 

10230. When you speak of purveyors, do you allude 
to people who retail milk in the town?— I mean people 
who keep dairies in the town and retail milk. 

10231. Have these people to whom you have referred 
gone out of the trade altogether? — Yes, principally, as 
far as I can understand, because they could not see 
their way to carry out the Order. They feel that they 
have no title to their premises to justify them going 
to the expense. 

10232. The capital expenditure which it would be 
necessary to make in order to carry out the provisions 
of the Order practically drove them out of the trade?— 


10233. Because they feel that they have no title tc 
their premises which would justify them in making 
the expenditure? — Yes. 

10234. Has that led to a scarcity of milk in the 
town ? — 1 think the poor are affected, because thev 
could go to these small dairymen if they had not given 
up selling. a 

10235. The milk supply for Newry town, I take it 
“s m * the countr y districts?— Most of it. ' 
10236. And very little, if any, is produced in the 
town itself?— Not nearly as much as was produced five 
or six years ago. 

10 237 And you believe that is the direct result of 
the application of the Order?-Yes, and also, of course 
to the price of feeding stuffs. 


10 238. Why should that affect them more adversely i 
the town than in the country ?_In the first place, tb 
have to get grass outside t-h 
town, and they have to pay at least £4 an acre fr 
grazing land, and country dairies produce their ow 
feeding stuff. 


^ 02 f!!;r 0ne , cl ~ sa of dairyman is able to produce his 
jJTOg feeding stuffs and the town dairyman has to buy? 


10240. Are there many dairy proprietors resident in. 
the town? — The number will be given to you by 
another witness. 

10241. Do you know anything about the conditions, 
under which milk is produced outside? — I do not. 

10242- Do you make any provision for the inspection 
of the dairies in the town under the Order? — Yes, 

10243. Have you an inspector appointed? — We have 
a dairy inspector and a veterinary inspector. 

10244. Will either of these come before the Com- 
mission? — Mr. Mark, the veterinary inspector, who, 
was appointed to give evidence, will be prevented from 
attending owing to professional engagements elsewhere, 
but he has left his written evidence. 

10245. Has Mr. Mark an assistant? — I do not think 

10246. Have you got a sanitary inspector? — Yes. 

10247. Probably he might be able to give us some 
information? — He might. 

10248- You do not know anything about the con- 
ditions under which the milk is raised, either in the 
town or in the country districts? — No. 

10249. But you do believe that there is a scarcity 
of milk in the poorer districts of the town? — I do 
think so. 

10250. Is it mainly consequent on inability to buy 
or difficulty to procure? — I think the difficulty is,, 
perhaps, in buying. 

10251. A monetary difficulty? — Yes. They have 

little money and they buy in small quantities, and the 
dairy people only send their carts round once a day. 

10252. Factory hands and those engaged in the mill,, 
would they bo in a position to buy a reasonable 
quantity of milk for their children? — It all depends on 
how they are paid. 

10253. Would their wages be sufficient to warrant 
them in paying a reasonable price for a reasonable 
quantity of milk for their children? — It all depends 
on the amount of their wages, as I said. There 
are lots of mothers working in the mills and the 
children are at home, and they are earning only 9s. or 
10s. or 11s. in the week. 

10254- But that would be only one item of income 
in the family — other members of the family would also 
be earning? — Yes, in some cases, but in some cases a 
mother supports her children entirely. 

10255. Have you any medical man resident in Newry 
who will give evidence before us? — Yes, Dr. Kean. Ha 
will be able to tell you whether the children get a 
sufficient quantity of milk. 

10256. Dr. Moorhead. — W hat is the usual price of 
milk? — I think that it is threepence and threepence- 
halfpenny a quart. 

10257. That is all the year round? — It is cheaper 
from May to November. 

10258. Are there people who cannot possibly get milk 
in the place? — I do not know. 

10259. Do you know if there is much tuberculosis 
in the district? — I cannot say; the doctor will give 
you that evidence. 

10260. Have you thought of any scheme with regard 
to supplying milk to the town?— No. 

10261. Mr. Wilson. — W hat would the men folk be 
doing in the house you have described — what would 
the husband be doing where the wife is engaged in 
the factory? — The women would be widows; there ore 
a great number of them in the town. 

10262. So that 10s., 11s., or 12s. would be the whole 
income of a family? — Yes. Of course, there are cases 
where the husband would be a labourer on the quay; 
but that work is very scarce. 
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10263. Have the Council ever had trouble from an 
outbreak of disease from the milk supply? — I cannot 
say; there may have been some cases of suspicion. 
We had typhoid some time ago, but we could not trace 
what it was due to. 


Mr. H. J. McConville, j.p.— 29th February, 1912, 

10264. The Chairman. —There is no special circum- 
stance, Mr. McConville, to which you wish to direct 
the attention of the Commission? — No, sir. 

10265. You are not brought into contact with people 
engaged in agriculture? — No. 


Miss Mollie Barcroft examined. 


10266. The Chairman. — I understand, Miss Barcroft, 
you are Secretary to the Committee responsible for 
the control of the Jubilee nurse in this district? — Yes. 

10267. And I take it that your Committee from time 
to time receive reports from their nurse with regard 
to the condition in which she finds the infants? — Yes. 

10268. Does the question of the milk supply ever 
crop up in these reports? — Yes, frequently, because we 
give out relief milk. 

10269. Have you any special scheme of distribution, 
or do you simply enable the nurse to buy milk in what- 
ever district the necessity arises? — We have a 
Samaritan Guild- 

10270. Does the nurse buy the milk at a central 
depot or from the district in which it is needed? — In 
the district in which it is needed. 

10271. Does she present reports with regard to the 
condition of the children that come under her observa- 
tion, and the state of their health and development?— 
Yes, every week. 

10272. Is reference ever made in these reports to the 
food on which these children are brought up? — There 
are verbal reports. 

10273. Has the nurse had reason to think and believe 
that the children are not properly fed? — Yes. 

10274. And that absence of a milk diet is responsible 
for the ailments that arise in consequence? — Yes. 

10275. Does that condition prevail over the entire 
•district in which the nurse discharges her duty?— Yes. 
There are two nurses; they divide the town between 

10276- The services of the nurses do not extend out- 
side the town? — No, except in urgent cases. 

10277. Is the scarcity of milk due to the fact that 
it is difficult to procure, or because there is a difficulty 
to buy? — I think both causes combined. No doubt 
there is a scarcity, and, of course, we have very poor 
•cases, where we find that the poor cannot afford to 
buy milk, and if others want to buy really good milk 
it is difficult to get it in certain districts in the town. 

10278. Do you take any special precautions with 
regard to the milk you buy? — No. 

10279. You simply procure the best you can find 
in the district in which the nurse is engaged? — Yes. 

10280. Have you any special knowledge, Miss 
Barcroft, which would enable you to state the causes 
which led up to the scarcity? — I am a vendor of milk. 
We sell milk ourselves. The price of feeding stuffs 
and the wages have affected the price of milk, and 
wc find a great difficulty about the man attending the 


10281. You think this has restricted the keeping of 
-cows in the district? — Yes. 

10282. Is that a growing evil? — I think so, as far as 
my knowledge from selling milk goes, because the 
demand is more than we can supply. 

10283. Is the milk that you are interested in raised 
outside the town or inside? — Our house is in the 
Borough, and our cows are fed in the rural district. 

10284. The milk is distributed through the town once 
-or twice daily? — Twice daily. 


10285. Are there many landowners engaged in 
sending in milk to Newry? — That I cannot answer. 

10286. Is there a competition amongst those who are 
vending, and is there a reduction in the price con- 
sequent on the competition?— I do not think there is 
a great amount of competition, and I have not known 
anything about the price of milk to lead one to suppose 
that there was any competition. 

10287. Has the price varied in recent years?— No it 
is twopence-halfpenny and threepence in the winter 
except for the poor, and they pay up to fourpence a 
quart, because they buy in small quantities at the small 
shops. Ihey are working in the mill, ana they have 
to buy from small shopkeepers. They are engaged at 
the mills when the carts go round. 


10288. The small shopkeepers 
milk producers? — Yes. 


buy wholesale 


from the 


10289. Have you any. reason to think that the opera- 
tion of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order has in any 
way limited the number of people engaged in the 
industry? — I have heard that is so, but I have not 
come across it. 

10290. It is one of the causes advanced, that 
influenced people who kept cows for the purpose of 
supplying the town to go out of the trade? — Yes. 

10291. Are the provisions of the Order rigidly 
enforced in the district by the officers appointed by 
the Urban Council? — If they find any flagrant breach 
of the Order they would come down on the vendor. 

10292. Have any prosecutions been undertaken? — I 
have not sufficient knowledge to say that. 

10293. And in the industry in which you are engaged 
you have no reason to complain of the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Order? — No. 

10294. You do not think they are too drastic? — No. 

10295. And you believe that it would be in the 
interests of the consumers of milk that the provisions 
of the Order should be applied universally? — I do. 

10296. In order to secure purity and cleanliness in 
the handling of the milk? — Yes. 

10297. Has any outbreak of disease been traced to 
the milk supply of this district? — I only know of one 
ease — that was a typhoid outbreak — but they could not 
put it down accurately to the milk. 

10298. The milk was suspected? — Yes. 

10299. What precautions were taken by the Public 
Healtli Authority to ascertain whether or not the 
suspicion was correct? — The place was examined. 

10300. The people handling the milk were examined? 
— Yes. 

10301- And nothing suspicious apparently was dis- 
covered in the examination? — No. 

10302. Miss McNeill. — Who carried out the inspec- 
tion? — There was a local inspection, and the medical 
officer of the Local Government Board came down. 

10303. Lady Everard. — Was the Widal test applied? 
— I cannot tell you. 

10304. The Chairman. — Do you think that the health 
of the rising population of the district is seriously 
prejudiced by reason of the scarcity of milk? — Yes. I 
think there is a great deal of rickets and abscesses 
in children. They begin to drink tea, I am told, from 
three months old. 

10305. That is an appalling condition? — Yes. 

10306. Have you any knowledge of what quantity 
of milk would be taken into a family of, say, about 
six children, by their parents for domestic use? — From 
a pennyworth to a pint a day. They get as much as 
they can for a penny. 

10307. Obviously the children would only have 
homeopathic doses of milk with a supply of that 
character? — Quite so. 

10308. Do you think there is a tendency towards a 
steady decline of the supply generally? — Yes, as far as 
I can make out there is. 

10309. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to improve the condition of things 
that exists? — In some way or other it would be well 
to help out the milk-vendors, because I do not think 
they can make a profitable living out of the trade. I 
think the local authority ought in some way to take 
the matter up. I think there is a certain quantity of 
milk produced in the town, but I do not think it is 
altogether the best, because I have been brought up 
to understand that this being granite soil the quality 
of the milk would be poor, and it would be of assistance 
if the municipality would in some way supply richer 
milk to help the poor quality of the milk. 

10310. You would suggest that the municipality should 
embark on municipal dairying, or in what way would 
you suggest that they should help? — I think "if they 
had a depot or two in the town for the milk to come 
to, and someone inspecting it, and that the milk would 
be under the supervision of the authorities, who should 
add to the milk received sufficient Jersey or other 
rich milk to improve the quality of it, that that would 
be a good thing. That would add greatly to the 
standard being kept up. 
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10311. You are rather inclined to apprehend that it 
would be difficult to produce on some of the pastures 
around the town a milk that would reach the legal 
standard of butter fat?— Extremely difficult, I think. 

10312. And you would suggest that some effort 
should be made to improve the general quality, by 
producing some of a higher standard, in order to bring 
up the poorer milk to the legal standard? — Yes. 

10313- Do you think that would be a proper expen- 
diture of local rates? — If the health of the nation is 
of vast importance, I think the municipality should 
be prepared to spend a certain amount of money. 

10314. In your view that would be a wise and 
judicious expenditure — to devote some portion of the 
money raised locally to improve and increase the supply 
to the poorer people in the town? — Certainly it would. 

10315. It is the duty of the local authority to make 
provision for stricken members of the community, and 
this as a protective measure, in your opinion, would 
go to lessen the expenditure that it would be necessary 
to undertake under the existing law if an epidemic 
broke out? — Yes. 

10316. And you have knowledge from your own 
observation that the children are not reared in a way 
that would indicate that they would become healthy 
members of the community in future? — Yes. 

10317. Is there much fear of contamination in the 
way that milk is handled in the town? — I am afraid 
I am not qualified to offer an opinion on that. 

10318. I rather take it from the evidence that you 
have given that the purveyors of milk situated in the 
poorer portions of the town would hardly keep the milk 
they purvey in conditions that would save it from 
contamination? — There are several things that might 
arise. If the milk is not stirred the people that get 
the first of it would get the fatty part, and the other 
part of the milk would be poor. 

10319. The milk is also exposed to contamination? — 
Yes. 

10320. And kept under conditions that are opposed 
to the principles of hygiene? — Yes. 

10321. Is any effort made by the local authority, so 
far as you know, to induce these people to be careful 
of the manner in which they store their milk? — I can- 
not say. 

10322. We shall get that from the inspector respon- 
sible for the carrying out of the Order? — Yes. 

10323. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to produce a richer milk by the 
introduction of new breeds of cattle or anything of that 
kind? — I think that might be done. There are two 
points of view. You have rich milk and less quantity, 
or poor milk and greater quantity, and the price of 
feeding stuffs being high, the tendency would be to 
produce greater quantity. If you raise' the prices the 
demand will be affected. 

10324. Lady Everard. — Have you got any baby’s 
club in Newry? — No, only a Jubilee nurse- 

10325. Do you give free milk to the babies? — Yes. 

10326. And you do not take any precautions, or the 
nurse does not take any precautions, to see that it 
is absolutely pure milk?— Nothing more than that she 
knows where it comes from. 

10327. Does she have tests made as to quality from 
time to time?— No. It is so difficult to get tlie milk 
that she gets it wherever she can. 

10828. Is condensed milk used? — I do not know. 

10329. Or milk powder? — Not so far as I know. 

10330. You find that the people attend to what the 
nurse tells them? — Yes. 

10331. Is she able to instruct the people how they 
ought to keep their food in order to avoid contamina- 
tion? — Yes. 


10334. To what do you attribute that?— To the bad 
food they get, that the mothers may not really be very 
strong themselves, and the children do not «et the 
supply of milk they should. 


1033S. The Chairman - . — H ave you as large a quantity 
available in the winter as in the summer? — We trv ti> 
have. 

10339. Dr. Moorhead. — D o you keep any milk 
records of the cows? — No, we do not. 

10340. Do you think you can produce milk at throe- 
pence a quart to pay? — It might just pay. 

10341. But there is no profit in it? — I do not think 
that there is any, so far as I have been able to jud«e 
taking the feeding into account. 

10342. Are the rickets in the children whose mothers 
are employed in the mills? — Some of them may be. 

10343. As far as you know, they make the best effort 
to breast-feed the children? — Yes. 

10344. But they cannot devote sufficient time if they 
are at the mills? — No. 

10345. Mr. Wilson. — W e had evidence from Naas,, 
and we heard of a similar enterprise in Carlow, whereby 
the people related to the town in the same kind of 
way as yourself, came together — two or more of them 
came together — in order to establish a depot where the 
milk was handled in a proper manner and sold at. a 
reasonable price. What M ould be the prospect of such an 
enterprise in Newry? — One person could not do it. 

_ 10346. Are there other persons who might assist?— 
There might be others who might assist. 

10347. It appears, in these two towns I have 
mentioned, to a largo extent to have solved the problem 
of the scarcity of milk amongst the poor population?— 
Yes, that might be so. 

10348. At any rate the scheme has not been tried 
here? — No. 

10349. Has there been any attempt to put up a depot 
of any kind, either municipally or under the Women’s 
National Health Association? — No, I am sorry to say. 

10350- Have you any figures to support your 
evidence as to the quality of the milk? — Do you mean 
of our own milk or other people’s? 

10351. Of any milk sold in Newry?— I have heard 
that the fat is poor. 

10352. You are not supposing that water has been 
added? — No, but the difficulty of giving fattening 
properties to the milk. 

10353. Y’ou are not able to put in actual figures as 
to the exact proportion of cream you have found in 
the milk? — No. 

10354. Does any milk come into Newry from the- 
creamery districts? — No. 

10355. Mr. Campbell. — A re there anv creameries in; 
this district at all?— There is one at Whitecross. 

103o6. How far is that away?— About ten miles 
away. 

10357. Too far to send separated milk here?— Yes. 

10358. Do you think that there are persons between- 
here and Whitecross who send in milk to Newrv?— I 
should think so. 

he mi: 

ay communication with' Whitecro&o. 

10360 Between here and there is it a good tillage 
district? — I do not fancy it is. 

10361. Is there milk produced between here and 
Whitecross?— Yes. 

^ tll f wa y ? — That I. cannot really say. 

10363. You think, at any rate, that between here 
and there there is milk produced that might come to- 
Newry if there was a better demand for it than at 
Whitecross? — Yes. 

10364. You keep your own cows? Yes. 

10365. What do you feed them on at this time of 

i dace 1 'T’^ 0t L°n cfl ke, meal, bran and roots. 

. 10366. Are they the average type of com ? — I fanev 

they are rather a different type. I think it is a better 
type than the ordinary country type. 

10367. Do you make butter? — Yes. 

10368. Do you find that the milk from your cows 
yields less fat than is usually understood to be the 
average quality?— Yes; we keep Jerseys as well to 
make up the quality. 

T* 0 you find it necessary to keep Jerseys?— 

10370. Hom- long have you kept Jersey's? — I should 
say about four y'ears. 


1.0336. Those that feed on the bottles, do they use 
the long tube?— We are instructing them- against that. 
1lr 1033 7 - ., AV ’ h , at is fche retail price of milk in Newry?— 
M e retail at twopence-halfpenny a quart in the summer 
and threepence a quart m the winter. 


10372. Did you ever test it? — I should think we did 
test it. We must have. It just came up to the 
standard, but no more. 

10373. Is it a popular idea that the milk produced 
in Newry is poor? — Some is poor and some is nob 
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10374. Is it from what you heard that you say it 
is poor?— My own knowledge of the milk is that what 
was bought was poor. We bought milk before we kept 
our own cows. 

10375. Poorer than when you got the Jerseys? — Yes. 

10376. Suppose that you take the ordinary cows, and 
take them to any other district, would they not give 
poor milk also as compared with the Jerseys? — Yes, 
as compared with the Jerseys they would. 

10377. You have never heard, of any prosecutions m 
Newry for milk being poor — for selling milk deficient 
in fat? — I do not think so. 

10378. And you have an officer taking samples 
occasionally ?— I presume so. „ _ 

10370. Mr. Wilson. — You are not in the Town 
Council yourself? — No. 

10380. Mr. Campbell.— Are you interested in goats? 
—No. We have only hearsay evidence about goats. 

10381. Have you any experience of them at all? — 
Not personally. 

10382. Do the poor people keep them as a rule? — 
Some do. 


10383. But you are not able of your own knowledge 
to say whether they are good milkers? — No. 

10384. Or good value? — No. 

10385. Sir Stew apt Woodhocse.— Do you think that 
the use of milk has diminished in Newry within 
the last few years?— I was trying to find out about 
that, but could not get any definite figures about it. 

10386. It might be much the same as it was 
previously? — The number of people have declined who 
supplied the milk, and therefore one would suppose 
that there must be a restriction somewhere. 


10387. Your nurses are doing educational work in 
impressing on the poor the desirability of getting good 
milk?— Yes- They are trying to get milk used instead 
of other things. 


Miss Mollie Barcroft. — 29th February, 1912. 

10388. What other things?— Tea and porter, and 
things of that sort. 

10389. Miss McNeill. — In your nurse s report, has 
she given you an account of summer sickness amongst 
babies?— There is a good deal. 

10390. Do you know if many of the infants die? — I 
do not know that the mortality is great. 

10391. Would you approve of the long tube bottles 
being prohibited by law? — I know a case recently that 
came under my notice, where a child was ill, and they 
changed the bottle. It must have been contaminated. 

10392. Would you approve of a legal prohibition 
against the use of the long tube bottle? — I do not 
see any reason why there should not be. I think 
education will soon get them to stop the long tube 
bottle. 

10393. Can you tell anything of the class of shop 
that sells milk in small quantities. Do they sell other 
things — groceries ? — Y es. 

10394. With regard to the inspection of the dairies, 
from your own experience how often does that take 
place? — They have been to see our dairy. 

10395. About how often? — That I really do not 
know. 

10396. The Chairman. — Have you any difficulty in 
regard to those engaged in looking after the milk in 
your own premises — are they cleanly in their habits? — 

Yes. The younger generation understand the necessity 
for cleanliness better than the older generation. 

10397. They had become accustomed to careless 
habits, and the difficulty was to root these out? — Yes. 

10398. Is it men that are employed in connection 
with the dairies? — Yes. 

10399. You think it needs constant supervision from 
the person responsible for the management of the place 
to keep the standard of cleanliness up to a certain 
efficiency? — I feel certain of it. 

10400. I am afraid your experience is not different 
from that of other people?— No. 


Mr. R. W. Henry examined. 


10401. The Chairman. — Are you a resident in the 
country or in the town of Newry?— In the country, 
at Jerretspass. 

10402. How far is that from Newry?— About three 
English miles. 

10403. Are you interested in agriculture? — Yes, I 
follow it. 

10404. And in the dairy industry? — Yes, I have been 
in it for the last sixteen years. 

10405. Do you send any milk into Newry? — Yes. 

10406. Has the demand for milk in your experience 
increased or diminished in the town? — In my 
experience it has considerably increased. 

10407. Are you in Newry Rural District? — Yes, in 
Newry No. 2 District. 

10408. Have they an inspector appointed to look 
after the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order? — Yes, they have two inspectors. 

10409. Have they a veterinary inspector?— Yes. 

10410. Do the inspectors visit your premises? — 
Regularly. 

10411. Have you any reason to complain of the 
conditions imposed by the Order? — None whatever. 
We appreciate them rather. 

10412. You do not think they are unreasonable or 
drastic, or impose too much expense on those engaged 
in the milk trade? — No. 

10413. What class of cow do you keep in your dairy? 

• — The ordinary cross-bred shorthorn cow. 

10414. Is the land in your district of good quality? — 
Yes; we have no reason to complain, provided it is 
properly cultivated. 

10415. Have you any difficulty in getting your milk 
up to the legal standard? — No. 

10416. Do you give your cows artificial food when 
on grass? — Yes, with the exception of the month of 
June. 

10417. And you find that you can keep the milk up 
to the standard by properly looking after your cows? — 
We find generally that you cannot feed quality into the 
milk unless you have a proper breed. No matter how 
you feed a cow that gives a poor quality of milk, you 
cannot make her give quality; you must have it in 
the breed of the cow. 

10418. Is it a question of personal knowledge in the 
.selection of the type of animal that is likely to be a 


good dairy cow? — You can hardly tell except by 
testing. The Jersey cow, for instance, you will almost 
invariably get her to . give rich milk. 

10419. I am rather dealing with the ordinary com- 
mercial cow, that the cow -keeper may buy at the fair 
or market. Do you think any man possesses knowledge 
that would enable him to select a cow that would be 
likely to be a good dairy cow? — I do not think so. 
You get people who will .profess to know; but my 
experience is that, unless you. get your cows tested, 
you cannot come to what you would call any sort of 
knowledge with regard to the quality of the milk that 
they would give. 

10420. What- practice do you follow — do you keep 
your cows year in year out, or only milk them for 
one period? — When u r e get a good cow we stick to 
her; but she is difficult to procure- 

10421. Where do you buy your cows as a rule? — In 
the neighbouring fairs — Poyntzpass, Dundalk, and 
other places around. 

10422. Do you think the milk-producing quality of 
the cow has improved or. decreased? — Fifteen years 
ago it was much easier to get a good milking cow than 
it is now. 

10423. The milking qualities have deteriorated. 
What do you attribute that to? — The theory I hold is 
breeding from bulls of a non-milking strain. The great 
majority of the shorthorns are beef cattle. 

10424. And you think that has proved detrimental 
to the milk production? — Yes. 

10425. Do you ever breed the heifers you rear? — 
Well, I have bred a few. I breed a few every year, 
but I find it unsatisfactory by the ordinary commercial 
pure-bred shorthorn bull. 

10426. You do not think he is an animal that begets 
a progeny remarkable for milking qualities? — He is 
not. 

10427. Can you suggest any other breed that would 
be likely to improve the milking quality? — I do not 
think we can get a better animal than the shorthorn, 
provided the milking qualities are looked after better. 

10428. You think it is a question of selection? — Yes. 

10429. And you think that the premium bulls ought 
to be selected with some record to prove that they 
came from a line that were profitable dairy animals? — 
Yes, it would meet the case. 

2 S 
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]0430. Do you think too much attention has been 
given to the question of conformation and size and 
appearance, to the exclusion of the milking properties 
of such animals? — I believe it has, because during 
these last fifteen or sixteen years all the best bulls of 
that description have been picked up for exportation 
to the Argentine, where they want an animal that will 
produce beef. They do not care whether they will 
give milk or not. 

10431. You believe this fact has operated on the 
minds of the people who keep pure-bred herds of 
shorthorns, and that they ignore the milking properties 
to a very great extent? — Undoubtedly. I know a great 
many herds of pure-bred cows — gentlemen who keep 
from 20 to 30 pure-bred shorthorns — and you could 
not get five out of twenty that you could call good 
dairy cows. The udders have gone out of shape 
entirely. Some of the cows would not rear their own 
calves.” In fact, I get them myself, and I have found 
them most unsatisfactory and most unprofitable as 
dairy cattle. 

10432. Do you keep milk records? — We do. We 
weigh our cows’ milk once a week. 

10433. What do you call a reasonable standard of 
milk yield in an ordinary cow for a period of twelve 
months? — From 700 gallons up. I would not like to 
keep a cow that would give less. 

10434. You think a dairy cow that would yield less 
is not very profitable? — She is not. 

10435. What is your heaviest yield? — 1,200 gallons. 
I have tested a cow during the past twelve months and 
she gave 1,200 gallons. 

10436. Mr. Wilson. — Is she one of your own breed- 
ing? — She is one that I purchased- 

10437. Mr. Campbell. — What bull was she got by? 
— I cannot say. I purchased her in the ordinary way, 
and the gentleman I got her from did not know any- 
thing about her breed. 

10438. Dr. Moorhead. — She is a young cow? — She 
is about seven years old, and not so much to look at. 

10439. The Chairman. — Had you an idea that you 
were buying a cow that was likely to prove very useful? 
— No, there was nothing in her appearance that would 
lead you to believe that she would be such a profitable 
animal. I thought she would be a cow that would 
give me about 800 gallons. 

10440. Have you tested her milk for quality? — Only 
by churning. 

10441. How does this cow compare with other cows 
that yield a lesser quantity? — I think cows yielding 
less quantity would give more butter according to the 
number of quarts of milk. 

10442. Have you any reason to believe that this cow’s 
milk, if tested alone in the ordinary way, would not 
reach the legal standard of butter fat? — I believe it 
would. She would give in full milk about 14 lbs. of 
butter in the day. She would give about 22 quarts 
of milk. 

10443. Have you had her for long? — Two years. 

10444. Have, you bred from her? — Yes. 

10445. What sort of calves has she produced? — I 
cannot say that there is anything remarkable about 
the calves. 

10446. Have you got them? — I have got a couple of 
them. 

10447. Do you believe in the law of heredity in 
regard to milk production? — I do, sir, strongly. 

10448. Have you ever had any trouble with tuber- 
culosis among your cattle? — No, nothing of any con- 
seouenee- 

10449- No serious loss? — None, never. We have no 
right way of coming to a knowledge except by testing. 

10450. Are your herd subjected to the tuberculin 
test?— Ho. 

10451. Have you ever had reason to suspect that an 
animal of yours was suffering from tuberculosis? — Yes, 
in several instances. 

10452. What action was taken in regard to these? — 
T got rid of them. 

1045-3. Were they discovered by the veterinary 
inspector? — No- 

10454. He has not directed your attention to these 
animals? — No. 

10455. He apparently is not troublesome as an 
inspector? — There is no one, by looking at an animal, 
except the aninpal is very far gone, that would know 
anything was wrong except by applying the test. 

10456i Do you believe in the test? — Yes. 


10457. Have you tried it? — For pure-bred animals, 
I have. 

10458. Have you proved that the result of the test 
was reliable at the post mortem examination? — Xes, 
in several instances. 

10459. Have you ever found it to err? — No. 

10460. We have been told that such things have 
happened? — I have never known of one. When the 
animals were killed there was generally a sign more 
or less. If a cow is suffering from a severe cold and 
tested I believe she would react, but if she is in good 
health and reacts I would be very suspicious. 

10461. Would you consider it unreasonable to 
slaughter all reacting cows? — Well, it is a question I 
could hardly answer. If they would react I certainly 
think they should be isolated until they would be 
tested again. 

10462. You think they should be under observation? 
— Yes. 

10463. I am afraid if all readers were slaughtered 
it would not help to increase the milk supply?— 
Certainly it would not. 

10464. Have you ever seen the tuberculin test applied 
to a whole herd? — Not a dairy herd. As far as my 
experience goes, I would think that would be a very 
wise thing to be adopted — that is, to have all dairy 
cows put under test, and weed out every cow that 
was suspected. I believe that is the one way they 
will get rid of tuberculosis. 

10465. Are milk records usually kept in your 
district? — No. I find it is exceptional. 

10466. Would that not be instructive? — Yes. 

10467. Do you not think the cow-keepers are rather 
working in the dark in the majority of instances — that 
they may have an idea that a certain cow, which gives 
a heavy yield of milk for two or three months, is a 
valuable dairy cow; but when they come to test her 
yield for the whole year they find she is otherwise? — 
Yes, that has occurred. 

10468. And do you not think that the keeping of 
records is the only’ conclusive method by which cow- 
keepers can arrive at an accurate conclusion regarding 
the yield of their cows? — Yes, I believe it is the only 
satisfactory evidence that they have. 

10469. Does the veterinary inspector ever make any 
examination of the cows with regard to their udders? — 
Yes, he examines all their udders every time he comes. 

10470. And he has not complained to you that he 
had suspicions with regard to any of your stock? — 
Never. 

10471. Is the price of milk increasing or diminishing? 
— This has been a disastrous winter for the dairymen. 
Foods were almost double in price. 

10472. Has there been any increase in the price of 
milk in consequence of the increase in the cost of 
keeping cows? — Last August the price was up by a 
halfpenny a quart, but there has been no advance during 
the winter more than any other winter. 

10473. Did that lead to any diminution in the 
demand ? — No. 

10474. The increased price did not lead to any 
diminution in the demand? — There was no diminution 
whatever. 

10475. Have you any knowledge of the class of people 
who use your milk in the town? — We supply milk to 
some of the very best class of people in the town, 
and to the very poorest. 

10476. What supply of milk would be taken in for 
a family consisting of six or seven persons — father, 
mother, and four or five children? — We are supplying 
small dairies in the town. 

10477. You do not deliver in smalt quantities? — No. 

10478. Is the price at which you sell to the purveyors 
less than the price at which you deliver to private 
customers? — Yes, a halfpenny a quart less. 

10479. So that the purveyors have a profit on the 
resale of a halfpenny a quart? — Yes. 

10480. Are they careful about the manner in which 
they keep the milk — these small shopkeepers? — Yes, 
and samples of their milk have been taken from time 
to time, and there never has been any complaint so 
far as I know. 

10481. No prosecutions have been instituted? — No 
There was one prosecution against one lady that 
retailed it, but there was no conviction. It was found 
that she offered the inspector milk that came in that 
morning, and there had been a little drop left in the 
can that had been left over from the previous day, and 
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this woman admitted that she had skimmed whatever 
cream was on the top for herself and her family, and 
she told that to the inspector when he came in. 

10482. It was felt that this woman made a bona, fide 
statement and did not seek to mislead? — That is so; 
she did not seek to mislead. 

10483. How many cows do you keep on an average? 
— Twenty or twenty-two. 

10484. Are many farmers in your district engaged 
in the same sort of trade as you are round the town ? — 
There are not so many as there used to be. 

10485. To what do you attribute the limitation in 
the number? — It is one of the severest businesses that 
a man can be engaged in. 

10486. It is exacting?— It is very exacting. 

10487. It needs constant supervision? — Yes, every 
day of the week. 

10488. With regard to the help you employ, have you 
any difficulty in getting people to look after your cows 
for the seven days of the week? — We have a difficulty; 
there is no question about it. 

10489. Is that an increasing of a diminishing 
difficulty? — It is greatly increasing. 

10490. To what do you attribute that; is it the 
desire for enjoyment and freedom? — That is one of 
the things, but I think it is also due to the scarcity 
of labour. _ 

10491. You have a scarcity of labour in your district? 
— Yes, it is very great at present. 

10492. Is this growing?— It is growing very, very 
largely in our district. We have a hiring market in 
Newry every three months, and we find it is very 
difficult to get satisfactory hands, even by paying them 
almost double the wages that we did twenty years ago. 

10493. Is it the custom to board the hands you 
employ? — Yes. 

10494. All the hands engaged in the milk trade are 
kept as members of the household? — They are kept as 
members of our household. In our district there are 
manv public works, and the labouring men go to these. 

10495. They can get better wages, perhaps? — I do 
not think so,' but they have more free time. 

10496. Dr. Moorhead — What wages do you pay?— 
From .£10 to mi, and more, in the half year, with 
board and lodging. 

10497. The Chairman. — Now, with regard to the 
personal habits of those engaged in the handling of the 
milk, is there any difficulty in keeping them up to the 
standard of cleanliness you would desire? — When we 
get a new hand we have to look after him for a little 
time. Sometimes they have been engaged in places 
where they were not so particular. 

10498. Is any inspection made by the inspectors 
during the milking hours? — Very often. That is the 
time they nearly always come. 

• 10499. Do they pay particular attention to that pro- 
vision of the Order compelling the owner to see that 
his employees are cleanly in their habits; that they 
milk with clean hands, and that their clothes are not 
in an objectionable condition? — They never have made 
any complaint. Our assistants have always been 
accustomed to wash their hands and the cows’ udders 
before milking. That is a rule. 

10500- That is a rule that you adopted of your own 
volition and independent of inspection?— Yes; before 
there, was inspection we did that for our own sake. 

10501. Is it a practice largely followed by those 
engaged in the trade? — I do not think it is largely 
enough followed. 

10502. But you do not think it is an unreasonable 
condition to impose? — No. 

10503. Has any outbreak of illness ever been traced 
to the milk supply in this town from an outside 
district? — None that ever has been traced directly to 
the milk supply. There was an outbreak last year, 
but it was not proved that it was due to the milk. 

10504. It was a case of suspicion only? — Yes. 

10505. Has any attempt ever been made by the 
Public Health Authority in Newry to make any 
inspection in the rural districts from which milk is 
supplied to the town? — Not unless by a veterinary 
surgeon. 

10506. What I wanted to know is this — whether the 
urban authorities ever sought to make an independent 
inspection of any dairies in the rural districts for the 
purpose of ascertaining the conditions under which the 
milk is produced? — They do it by their veterinary 
inspector. 

10507. Is he the veterinary inspector of the urban 
or rural district? — The Newry urban. The layman is 
for the rural district- 
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10508. The veterinary inspector is the officer of the 
Urban Council? — Yes. 

10509. And he goes into your district and makes an 
inspection, and his authority is not questioned? — Yes, 
he goes to anyone supplying milk in the town. 

10510. Mr. Wilson. — You do not resent that? — No, 
we welcome him. 

10511. What distance are you from a creamery?— 

Five short miles. 

10512. You never send milk there? — No, it would not 
pay any man to send milk there. 

10513. I suppose there are men who do it? — If they 
do that, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
they do it at a loss. 

10514. Lady Everard. — What is the price of milk 
at the creamery? — I think it is fourpence a gallon, 
and the skim milk is returned- 

10515. The Chairman. — Do the creameries work in 
the winter? — Not continuously. I think they get very 
little to do in the winter. 

10516. They only work a day or two in the week? — 

Yes. 

10517. Do you keep up your supply in the winter 
as in the summer? — Yes. 

10518. You never suffer any loss by reason of having 
a portion of your consignment coming back unsold? — 

No. We generally provide for that. We want some 
butter for our own family. 

10519. Is it a difficulty of the trade that the demand 
is so unstable that a man may for five days have all 
his milk sold and the sixth day find some gallons 
returned unsold? — As a general rule, we do not com- 
plain of that. We generally know what our customers 
want. They may fall off a few gallons- 

10520. If one wants less another might want more, 
and so it equalises itself largely? — Yes. 

10521. Has the price of cows increased or diminished? 

— Increased considerably. For instance, a cow that 
we would buy for £16 fifteen years ago, we would have 
to pay £22 now for her. 

10522. That is an enormous increase? — ‘That has 
been my experience. 

10523. And you are not talking of an exceptional 
time, but you are talking of the average price for twelve 
months — taking the summer and winter together? — 

Yes. You might get a cow a little cheaper in March 
and April, but once you come up to July again any 
decrease will be restored. If you want a really good 
cow you have to pay a fancy price. 

10524. Do you think it economic to buy the best 
class of cow? — Yes, for the purpose I would require it. 

10525. The animal that has proved so profitable, she 
was nothing special to look at? — No- She cost me 
about £17. 

10526. Dr. Moorhead. — Would you describe her as 
the old Irish cow? — No. She is of the shorthorn type. 

I find if we can get a Jersey strain in our shorthorns 
that they are very profitable cows. If we can get a 
cow, for instance, with a black mouth or an orange skin. 

For a general purpose cow I find them to be about 
the best cow in the country — a cross between a good 
Jersey and a shorthorn. 

10527. You would not have the first cross? — Yes, it 
is the first cross I would have. 

10528. What type would she assume? — She would 
have a black nose generally, and something of the 
Jersey about her, but still be a bigger beast than the 

10529. What colour? — I have seen them of the colour 
of a shorthorn and some the colour of the Jersey. 

10530- Have you seen some of them that came out 
the entire Jersey colour? — Not quite. 

10531. Predominating? — Yes. 

10532. And you would like that better than one 
showing a larger infusion of the shorthorn blood? — If 
she was a cow with a good udder I would prefer one 
that would take after the shorthorn. 

10533. Your own particular taste runs towards the 
shorthorn? — Yes. 

10534. Is it a practice in this district to cross Jersey 
bulls with shorthorns? — There are few Jerseys around 
our neighbourhood. I generally keep a pure-bred 
shorthorn. 

10535. What sort of animals would they make for 
beef? — The heifers would make fairly good beef, but 
I don't think they would make as good beef as the 
shorthorns. 

2 S 2 
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10536. Would not the bullocks be of less value? — 
Yes. If you could get them all heifers it would be 
all right. 

10537. You do think that it is the best type for 
milk production that you know of at the present time ? 
— I would not say that. There is no one the best 
type, but as far as my experience goes I have seen 
these coming out very well, making general utility 
cows; nice, good size, and in nine cases out of ten 
rich and good milkers. 

10538. Would they have the inherent quality of the 
Jersey in the richness of the milk? — That is what I 
have found. 

10539. Lady Everard. — You say that the price of 
milch cows has gone up greatly? — Yes. 

10540. When did the rise begin? — It has been going 
on generally for the last ten years. 

10541. Are all the calves reared in this neighbour- 
hood? — Yes, most of them are reared. 

10542. Do you consider that the best milch cows 
are being exported out of the country? — Undoubtedly a 
large percentage go out of the country. 

10543. I mean the well-bred in-calf heifers, do you 
find that they are leaving the country? — Undoubtedly 
they are. 

10544. How many quarts of milk do you consider 
go to make a pound of butter?— About ten, on an 
average. I have found less. I have found eight and 
a half quarts. It would be rich milk. 

10545. Do you ever test for fat and solids in the milk? 
—I have not a tester, but the test that I make is, I put 
the cows’ milk morning and evening and churn it, and 
we get a very good idea of the quality of the milk 
in that • way. 

10546. Is there a shortage of milk amongst the 
labourers in your district?— Well, I cannot say that 
there is any reason to complain in our district. There 
are generally small cow-keepers who give labourers 
milk. 

10547. The Chairman. — You don’t sell to labourers? 
No. 

10548. Lady Everard.— A re there many Union 
cottages m your neighbourhood?— Only two at 
present, but a great many are in contemplation. We 
w: greafc man y more in » short time. 

i » i • oes the farmer give the labourer milk as 
part of his wages?— Some of them do. 

— No ^ The ChairmA! ' - — Tlaere is no universal custom? 
10551. Lady Everard— W ould you approve of 
' wflif ( Cn ? ag ? d m t J le milking being subjected to the 

Widal test — do you know the test? No. 

rjf 2 - Tt to* 0 find out if there is a typhoid carrier?— 
indtt n?* been carned oufc in our neighbourhood. 
10553. Of course you know it is only milk that 

comes under the Order? Yes. J 

10554. Would you approve if all the by-products of 
Si V be ‘3 S P *“ tte Order-butter, ”eese, Sim 

th!?’ SS S8 P,t“‘ e<1 milK-Yes. I think it is i silly 
iiSft alon8 kV: " W *« under the Order. J 
10555. The Chairman— Y ou would have no objection to 

tested with the tnberouiin li&o."’l 121 nZl 

It »onld cost, say, 41 for each cow, and that 
mean something serious 

STe-gel 

s ub^cted to°the TubScSfn tS.™* * Kmaua hb,lls 
shed as" that your cows milked in the same 

10560 rS? hlCh they Me fed? -Yes, always. 
10560. Do your men use overalls?— Yes. y 

‘a e .f“ k brf0 " » out? 

es. I have followed that practice, but strannp to, 

reason°T 6 1 town prefer the milk hot. For what 

reason I don t know, except they think that thev 
more^ cream. It will rise quicker to the top. * 6 
10562. Do you give your cows hot food?— Never 
br.“ »d™S U f! and 

10564 Lady Everard— D o you ever try cnsilam »9 
No, we think it would taint the milk. ^ ° ’ 

Ye 1 . 0 » 5 ;,!*“- S * r ? i S. the ? iIk kep)re 'sending it mtf _ 

a tepssfisr * a *° d ,ia ° ‘ biou ® b 


10566. You have never used cottou wool in the 
straining? — No. We like to have the milk milked 
clean, so that there would bo no sediment in it. 

10567. Dr. Moorhead. — How many men do you 
employ for your twenty-two cows? — Three constantly 
milking, and I always take a hand myself. 

10568. What would you consider a paying price to 
produce milk at? — We would not consider that three- 
pence a quart this winter would pay. In fact, I would 
not continue another winter supplying milk at that 
price, having regard to the price of feeding stuffs. 

10569. In a normal season would a shilling a gallon 
pay?— Yes. 

10570. You would not like to get less? — No. I would 
not undertake it any longer at less. 

10571. Mr. Wilson. — How long have you been 
keeping records? — Three years now. We have some 
cows under the Department scheme. 

10572. Are you working in conjunction with the 
Department? — Yes. 

10573. Are you working with them as an individual 
or have you a cow-testing association? — I am working 
with them as an individual. We have no association. 

10574. What is your opinion with regard to the 
prospects of forming such an association? — I think it 
would be a very good thing. 

10575. Your neighbours, for example, must be taking 
a certain amount of interest in the records you keep?— 
I am surprised that they don’t take an interest in 
this. I am very much surprised. I don’t know why 
the people in the country don’t seem to take the 
interest in it that they should. 

10576. Is the Jerretspass Farmers’ Association in 
existence? — Yes. 

10577. And are they familiar with what you are 
doing? — Yes, and some of them are taking up the 
scheme heartily. I don’t think it will be long until 
we have a milk-testing association. 

10578. There is not much expense under the Depart- 
ment scheme for the farmer? — No; only this 2s. 6d. a 
cow. 

10579. The Chairman— T he entry fee?— Yes. 

10580. Mr. Wilson. — What happens in your case?— 
We take the test once a week, and the inspector drops 
in any time and checks the records. 

10581. Is" the inspector from the county, or is he a 
whole-time man from the Department?— He is a whole- 
time man from the Department- 

10582. He sees the quantity that each individual 
cow is giving, and cheeks that with the records you 
are keeping? — Yes. 

10583. Do you actually keep it yourself with your 
own hands? — Yes. The inspector always takes a 

sample for analysis any time he comes. 

10584. What method do you follow ; do you take the 
calendar year from January to December, or the lacta- 
aon period from one calving to another?— From one 
calving to another. 

10585. In the case of this 1,200 gallon cow?— Yes, 
bhe almost milked up to her time again. She milked 
tor about forty-seven weeks. 

10586 If you put that cow to a first-class shorthorn 
bull, and got a bull calf, would you not consider 
that- bull calf would be a very desirable beast to 
give a premium to? — Yes, if his sire was of a milking 
strain. 6 

10587. You would put more weight than is being 
done on a milking strain, not only of the premium bull, 
but of his sire again? — Yes. 

10588. That would be difficult to get at present?— 
* es ’ x, ub lf , Department would specialise in seeing 
that the pure-bred shorthorn bulls that they are sending 
out for premiums are of a milking strain. 

10o89. Have you ever gone into the question of the 
milk shield. — Yes, but I cannot think there was very 
much m it. 

10590. Have you tried to compare the actual 
records that you have got with the shield appearance ?- 
Mes. I have looked at it from that point of view, but 
1 could not trace that there was very much connection. 

10591. With regard to winter dairying, would you be 
s rongly of opinion that without some system of cow- 
testing such as you are carrying out, the milk 
yield could not be very much improved— that the 
cow- testing is essential ?— It- certainly is, but in a 
great many cases they don’t feed their cows in the 
winter and let them go dry. 

10592. You say you had some experience of cows 
that you suspected were tuberculous?— Yes. 

10593. And you got rid of them?— Yes. 
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10594; Part of our duty will be to advise some 
method by which every possible animal of that kind 
will be got rid of?— I think State aid should come in 

10595. "What inducement would you hold out to tho 
small farmer to come crying for the vet. the first 
minute he suspected a cow of being ill?— If he could 
get partial compensation. 

10596. I have heard it suggested that if a farmer 
goes to the local authority’s vet. with a complaint 
that such and such an animal appears to be suspicious, 
he should get full compensation ; but that if the vet. 
discovers the animal on his rounds, the animal 
should be slaughtered at the cost of the owner?— It 
would work out badly for the owner. 

10597. There are very few of these animals 
apparently — the suspicious ones I am speaking of? — I 
think the reason that it is thought there are so very 
few of them is because people, as a general rule, 
don’t want to cry out that they have tuberculous cows. 
They would like to keep it as quiet as they possibly 
could. . ‘ . 

10598. We want to put a premium on these people 
coming to the vet. and telling him that they have an 
animal that they are suspicious about? — Until there 
is State aid they won’t do it. , 

10599. Suppose the Government stepped in and said 
“ we will give full compensation ”? — I believe you 
would not have a tuberculous cow in five years in the 
country, or in seven years. It is want of compensation 
that deters them. 

10600. In your own ease, what was it that made 
you suspicious? — If I see a cow coughing or getting 
dry in her coat I would begin to get suspicious, and 
get rid of her somehow, as best I could. 

10601-2. You are going to breed from this 1,200 gallon 
cow and keep the heifer calves? 

Mr. Campbell. — What bull are you using to this 

cow now? I am using a bull at the present time bred 

from one of those dairy cows. 

10603. He is not pure-bred?— No. I would prefer a 
pure-bred, if I could get them with any sort of milk 
records. We have had one of these bulls in the 
neighbourhood — a bull bred by Mr. Hobbs, of England. 

10604. What stock is that bull leaving ?— Good stock. 
I have four heifers from him at present. 

10605. Is the bull a good-looking bull? — Yes. He 

was sold. There was not sufficient public spirit in 
the country to keep him there ; he is gone, to Antrim. 

10606. He is not lost to the country? — No. 

10607. How did you select the bull you are using? — 
The bull that I am using at thei present time is a pure- 
bred bull, and I cannot give you any record of that 
pure-bred bull’s milking strain. He was a bull I 
bought in Belfast, and crossed him with some of these 
good milking cows, and kept one of his progeny. 

10608. Your present one is of your own breeding? 
— Yes- 

10609. If you had not one of your own breeding, how 
would you proceed to get a bull of a milking strain? — 
Unless where you buy a non -pedigree bull — for 
instance, a bull that has been selected by the Depart- 
ment from some of these dairy cows. 

10610. Supposing they were not there? — If they were 
not there then we would have to do the best we could. 

10611. Mr. Wilson. — If they are not there it is 
the Department’s fault? — Yes. The Department, I 

think, are not taking any steps up to the present, so 
far as I can see, to induce men to breed from a 
milking strain 

10612. Mr. Campbell. — You have in your own case 
been connected with the Department scheme? — I can 
give you my experience. I got three bulls. I bred 
three bull calves from these cows and a pure-bred- bull. 
I took them to Belfast last year and I only got 
commercial prices for them; they were not selected 
because they were not the square' blocky type. 

10613. What did you get for them? — £12 12s. 

10614- They were not very good? — One was bred 
from another cow that had given me 1,200 gallons of 
milk in the year, and I weighed the milk and had it 
churned several times during that time, and she gave 
me up to 2 lbs. and 2 ozs. of butter for one day’s milk. 
That bull was rejected because he was a poll. I was 
asked why did I take the horns off him. 

10615. Did you show him as a shorthorn? — No. 

10616. What did you show him as? — He. was shown as 
a bull bred from a registered dairy cow. 
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10617. Did you give in any nameto him as a breed?— 

I just put him in as a bull from a cow under the 
Department’s dairy scheme. I said that they should 
not have selected his dam as she was a “maol, ^ or poll. 

10618. Are there many of these “ maols in the 
district? — No. .. 

10619- Would you be inclined to make them tne 
foundation of a 'breed?— No. The dam of this cow 
was a pure white cow — a “maol ” — a good dairy cow — 
a cross with a pure shorthorn bull of the milking type, 
and she was a shorthorn in every shape and form, 
except that she had not horns. 

10620. The Chairman. — Had you any other calf that 
was approved of? — None that year. The bulls that 
were selected were of the thick, blocky, shorthorn type. 

The milking strain of the dam never was taken into 
consideration in the selection of these, bulls- 

10621. They went in for conformation?— Yes. 

10622. Mr. Campbell. — Would you be in favour of 
rejecting conformation altogether? — No. 

10623. What would you do?— I would try to get con- 
formation together with work at the pail. You cannot 
get a blocky beast, as a general rule, to be a good 
milker. , „ 

10624. The Chairman.— At that sale was any bull 
selected by the Department of this particular type?— 

Yes. 

10625. What shape were they?— The blocky, short- 


tion may come right, and that the animal also may be 
valuable from a milk-producing point of view? — It may 
happen. 

10627. As a rule it won’t?— No. The good dairy cow 
has a narrow front, and is wedge-shaped in appearance. 

10628. Do you really think that it is almost essential 
that a good milking cow should be rather narrow 
in front? — Yes; that is to say, a good dairy cow should 
be narrow, wedge-shaped. 

10629. I know that the idea does prevail largely, 
that they should be always of that particular con- 
formation?— That is generally the shape of a good dairy 
cow; and they are rejected by the Department. 

10630. Mr. Campbell.— I think you are somewhat 
opposed to the Argentine trade? — No, because if I 
could breed bulls for the Argentine I would do so. 

10631. The two interests are conflicting? — They are. 
They should be kept separate and distinct. A man 
that wants to breed this type of cattle should be sub- 
sidised, too, but I think the man that wants to breed 
dairy cattle should get some inducement, and the 
Department are offering some inducement at the 
present time. 

10632. You would be in favour of giving a premium 
of the same value for the dairy cow as for the other?— 
I think so. 

10633. If you were to give premiums on their milk 
records, and the milk record of their dams, you would 
get a large number of these by and by? — Yes. 

10634. And you would have to reduce the money to 
let it go round?— For some time to come. If the 
Department would say, " unless you keep a record of 
your pure-bred cows we will not put their progeny on 
as premium bulls.” 

10635. You would kill the Argentine trade with a 
vengeance?— That trade is profitable for those who. go 
in for it. 

10636. Would you say they also indirectly benefit 
the store trade of the country? — Yes. 

10637. If the . value of the . trade depended on the 
price they get for the Argentine, that would be very 
small?— It would. 

10638! But they go to Scotland and elsewhere and 
buy valuable animals, and they benefit the store trade? 
— Yes, they have , done that to a large extent. 

10639. What premium would you be satisfied with 
for bulls that were put on purely on their milking 
records, paying very little attention to “ blockiness ”? 
— We would like bulls of a fairly good shape. 

10640. You would not be satisfied with that by and 
by. You want their records? — Yes. In Ayrshire they 
keep these records and breed from these bulls, and I 
think they look for some shape about them, as well as 
for the milk. 

10641. But not the beef shape?— Yea. Messrs. 

Hobbs and Son’s beasts, while they don’t come up to 
the. standard of Argentine beasts, are yet a fairly good 
type of animal. . They may be a little light in front, 
but yet I think the progeny would make good stores 
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10642. That is only one, and what I am trying to 
get at is this — in a very few years there will be a 
Very large number of bulls offered as a result of these 
cow-testing associations, which are growing very 
rapidly. In five or six years they will be so numerous 
that if we are going to give them premiums on their 
milking qualities, and if we try and spread them all 
over the country, we will not have enough of money. 
There is only money to give a thousand premiums 
all round? — I think they would be satisfied with a 
£10 premium. 

10643. ‘Would they be satisfied with half the present 
premium? — That is £7 10s., and I don’t think anyone 
would be satisfied with that, and comply with the 
Department’s regulations. 

10644. Do you find the records take a little time ? — 
There is very little time or trouble, once you get into 
the way of it. 

10645. What day of the week do you test? — Saturday 
suits us best these last twelve months. 

10646. Do you know that there is an increased trade 
with Great Britain for the best milking cows in recent 
years? — Yes. 

1Q647. Which corresponds exactly with the time 
that you began to get good cows? — Well, yes. 

10648. And they take the very best cows? — They 
take the best they can get. 

10649. Well, they are taking good cows? — There is 
no question of it; but I think that if our supply was 
kept up there would be as many heifers kept on of a 
good milking type to take the place of these. 

.10650. You rather indicated that they were fewer 
now, and that that was due to the bull?'— I have kept 
my best heifer calves during the past ten years, and 
I found often my very best cows producing heifers 
that would rear their own calves. I attribute it 
to the bull. 

10651. Yes, but have you not found it from your 
bull of a milking strain? — Not to the same decree. 

10652. Have you found that the same bull gives you 
good milkers and bad milkers? — Yes. 

10653. And will always do so as long as they are 
cross-bred? — Yes, until we get pedigree. 

10654- Now, with regard to your records, don’t you 
find this— don't you find that a cow that gives you 500 
gallons this year may give you 800 or 900 'gallons 
next year?— Yes, if you keep her on, but if vou don’t 
keep her on you don t know. A cow that will give 
1,200 gallons this. year you could not expect her to 
give it next year. I have tried this particular “ maol ” 
cow. She gave 1,200 gallons one year and the next 
year between 900 and 1,000 gallons, and she went 
down to 600 gallons, fed in the same way and fed 
well and calving about the same period. 

10655. So that you must not put too much stress on 
the records?— No. If you get a cow with a nice 
udder and compare her with the beef shorthorn with 
an udder that is as big as your fist, you come to the 
conclusion that one is profitable to the farmer engaged 
in the milk trade and that the other is not. I know 
it is a very difficult thing to work out, this Department 
lines SC leme ’ bu * * think they are working on straight 

10656. Is not there a danger that people might p„t 
too much faith i n the register ?— Perhaps they may 
but we cannot get away from the fact that the short- 
norn of the present day is not a milker 

10657. With regard to the milt „ppl y , or Ke „ry, 
miles an ' Y mlleS d ° y ° U llVe fl ° m tbe town?— Three 

farth " °* lh “ sendi ” B 

iOOOO. Do .you know of any of your neighbours 

•SjK -V” ™*=. ?«>», Cre r .mery7-?No 

A 066 ?.' 2° ?°” neighbours do?_They chum 

butfarmiti he Hew V' « ni th» ill their 


10661. What do they get for their buttermilk? Six. 

pence or sevenpence a dozen quarts — about a halfpenny 
a quart — and they get tliirteenpence all the year round 
for the butter. 

10662. Taking the buttermilk out of the account, are 
they getting more than if they were sending their 
milk to the creamery? — Yes. 

10663. In other words, they get more for their butter 
than the creamery is getting for its butter? — No. 

10664. Taking the buttermilk out of it, they are 
doing no better than the creamery? — I don’t "know 
that. Taking an average of thirteenpence a pound, 
they would not get that from the creamery, and they 
are getting their buttermilk sold. 

10665. It is the buttermilk that is paying them?— 
Perhaps it is. 

10666. They are only getting twopence a gallon for 
their buttermilk? — I cannot say, because I am not in 
that line. 

10667. Is there a good demand for buttermilk in 
Newry? — Yes. 

10668. And is it used round the countryside? — Yes. 

10669. Lady Everard. — For what? — For baking and 
drinking. 

10670. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You spoke of 
labourers in your neighbourhood getting milk supplies 
from small' farmers who keep one or two cows? — Yes. 

10671. I suppose the Order does not apply to these 
small farmers? — No. 

10672. The Chairman. — They are not inspected?— 
No. 

10673- Or registered? — No. 

10674. Dr. Moorhead. — In the fairs that you attend 
do you notice the cows being milked ? — They are not 
very often milked in the fairs unless they are brought 
in as fresh calvers, and when the cow is bought the 
purchaser will try to get some of the milk taken from 
her because she is stocked, which is an iniquitous 
practice. 

10675. What class of people milk these cows? — 
Sometimes the dealer's man or the man who buys the 

10676. Are they not milked into vessels?— Sometimes 
into vessels and sometimes on to the ground. 

10677. You have often seen them milked into vessels 
by poor people? — Yes. 

10678. And, of course, these people’s condition is 
very uncleanly?— They want a drop of milk, and they 
are not particular how they get it, and it is cheap. 

10679. There is no supervision over that? — No. 

10680. The Chairman. — W 7 hat is the average record 
of your entire herd?— My average record for the last 
twelve months for twenty cows is almost 800 gallons. 

10681. That is extremely good?— Yes, but I should 
say that the cows are, perhaps, fed better than the 
ordinary. 

10682. You have not brought fresh calving cows into 
the herd and included their milk in it?— I generally 
buy a good springer when I get hold of her. There are 
three or four getting out of the herd every year. 

10683. You eliminate the light milkers?— Yes. 

10684. Eight hundred gallons is a very good record, 
is it not? — Yes. 

10685. Mr. Campbell. — There are some good milking 
cows m the country still?— Yes. I am sorry to say 

bought in 6 °° WS 016 ^ ° f my breedin S ; tbe y are 

10686. The Chairman. — How many bulls that were 
offered out of the dairy herd were selected for premiums 
m Belfast?— Eight or ten. 

10687. How did the premium bulls sell?— A few 
went for good prices— that is, a bull much of the short- 
horn shape. 

10688. Lady Everard.— W hat do you call good 
prices?— One went to £35, and from that down to £20, 
according to the shape, but the premium, of course, 
put £10 on to the value. 


Mr. John McDermott examined. 


liniuuix examined. 

10689. The Chairman. — I understand TY'r„Ti„— ., , 

you have your evidence written out?— Yes’ rir ott ’ can be rur * either by 


uoiurMo. — i understand, Mr 

yhu have your evidence written out? Yes 

10690. It is mainly on insurance? Yes 

“ 6 «- be Bkd if ™, „ 
hen ve shall ask you questions with regard to it?- 


oau oe run either by a proprietary or co-operative 
creamery. I have about fourteen years' experience of 
the dairy business. During that time I notice the 
and supply of milk getting less year by year. This 
decrease in the quantity is not due to any falling-off in 
10692. Will the insurance scheme you conterrmWa numb er of cows kept. I believe it 'is due to the 

3 carried on by the creamery society? Yes „JPj -t de f? enerac y of the cows, so far as their milking qualities 

3 y ■’ and are concerned. This decline in the milking qualities 
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is mainly due to the . introduction of the shorthorn 
breed of cattle, and. it is more, or less encouraged, 
unintentionally, of course, by some of our agricultural 
shows. My reason for saying this is due to an incident 
that occurred about four years ago. A gentleman 
called on me and asked me to test two samples of 
milk which he had taken from two cows which he had 
entered for competition in the Dairy Class at the 
Newry Show, which was to be held in a few days 
afterwards. I tested the milk. One sample contained 
2.5 per cent, and the other 2.8 per cent, of fat- I 
explained to him that both samples were very very poor, 
and he said he expected so much, and told me that 
neither of the cows would give as much milk as would 
feed her own calf. Still he hoped to carry off the first 
prize for the best dairy cow at the Show. I met the 
man at the Show. Things had turned out as he 
expected. He brought me to see his cows. He w'as 
awarded the 1st and 2nd prize. He said to me that 
that was one very good example of how our agricul- 
tural'shows were helping forward the dairying industry 
of Ireland, and enabling our farmers to compete with 
the Danish, the Canadian, and all other competitors. 
Another practice which I believe, has a very injurious 
effect on our milk supply is carried on in this locality, 
and I believe in a good many other parts of Ireland. 
When a farmer happens to have a really good 
cow, he says, “ there is a good deal of money in 
her,’’ and that he will dispose of her in order to get 
the big price out of her- She is purchased for a dairy- 
man at some of the larger cattle markets, such as 
Belfast or Liverpool. She is fed well and milked by 
this man, and at the end of the season she is turned 
out fat to the butcher. So the country is rid of this 
good cow and the breed of her, and there is nothing 
left in the country to breed from, only a very inferior 
class of cow of no particular breed, and those are 
crossed by our famous shorthorn bulls. Together with 
getting the big money out of this cow, the farmer has 
another reason for disposing of her, viz., he imagines 
that because she is a really good milker she is more 
liable to take milk fever and other diseases, and that 
if she happens to die he has nothing to fall back on, 
and he can very badly put up with the loss. Hence 
the necessity for some cheap form of insurance, that 
will have the two-fold object of indemnifying the farmer 
against loss through the death of his cows, and, at the 
same time, encouraging a larger and better milk 
supply. I have given, this matter a good deal of 
thought for the last four years, and as a result I 
drafted up a scheme for the insurance of milch cows, 
which I believe will remedy a good many of the defects 
both in our cows and in our system of dairying. It is 
hardly fair to give this scheme its present name, but 
for want of a better name I called it “A Milch Cow 
Insurance Scheme.” It is intended to do far more 
than indemnify the farmer against loss through the 
death of his cows. The main objects are to improve 
and increase the milk supply,, to encourage the farmer 
to raise and keep good milch cows, and to treat them 
so as to give the most milk possible. It will give 
the farmer a greater interest in his dairying business. 
It will enable the creamery to insist on a purer and 
better milk supply, and it will create a more friendly 
feeling between the existing creameries, whether co- 
operative, joint stock, or proprietary. If properly- 
organised it will give whatever body takes it up a more 
popular control over the creameries than either of the 
two recognised bodies (the D.A.T.I. or the I.A.O.S.) 
have at the present time. Objects : — (1) It will 

indemnify the farmer against loss through the death 
of his cows at one-tenth of the cost that any 
insurance company in the United Kingdom will do it 
for, and it will do it in such a way that it is impossible 
for disputes or litigation to creep in. It is automatic 
in this respect. (2) The improvement in the milk 
supply. By valuing the cows for the purpose of com- 
pensation on the basis of the milk yield, you encourage 
the farmers to keep a better class of cow , feed it better, 
and in every way pay greater attention to his dairy 
cattle. (3) It will give the farmer a greater interest 
in his creamery, because by having a better supply of 
milk his creamery can be of greater benefit to him: 
and he will understand that if he leaves the creamery 
for any trivial matter he will forfeit his claim on the 
insurance. (4) It will enable the- creamery to insist 
on a purer milk supply. The farmer will send cleaner 
milk, knowing that if it is rejected for a number of 
times it will reduce the amount of his cheque on pay- 
day, and reduce the amount of compensation he will 
be entitled to on the death of any .of his cows', and 
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that no other creamery will accept the milk without 
written authority from the creamery he is leaving, and 
a permit from the covering insurance body. (5) It will 
create a friendly feeling between neighbouring 
creameries, whether co-operative or proprietary, 
because it will stamp out what is known as overlapping. 

The farmer cannot change from one creamery to 
another at will. The penalty of forfeiting his insurance 
is enough to deter him from this, and in addition the 
creamery he applies to cannot admit him without 
written authority from the creamery he is leaving, 
and from the central authority. In this way a working 
agreement or connection is made between all the 
creameries, whether co-operative or proprietary, that 
may join in the scheme- Thus one vital mistake made 
by the promoters of joint efforts in dairying in Ireland 
will be remedied. It will give the central or covering 
body control over the creameries that will not be 
resented by the farmers, because the farmer will then 
feel that he is deriving some benefit from the central 
body. That is what I have to state so far as the 
scheme is concerned. The next thing is to consider- it 
from the financial point of' view. 

10693. You are going to deal with figures? — Yes. 

Perhaps you would have some questions to ask. 

10694. You contemplate that the governing bodies 
that would put this insurance scheme into operation are 
the creameries themselves? — Yes. 

10695. And you would not embrace in the insurance 
scheme any cows except cows that were yielding milk 
for the creamery? — Yes. 

10696. Are you identified with the creamery manage- 
ment yourself? — Yes; I am the manager of the 
Whiteeross Creamery. 

10697. Have you any experience of the production 
of milk? — No. I know the supply is smaller. The 
farmers tell me that no matter how they feed their 
cow, she will not give as much milk as cows gave 
years ago, and they attribute . that to the shorthorn. 

10698. How long are you connected with the White- 
cross Creamery? — I have been engaged there for 
fourteen years. 

10699. You are of opinion that the yield has 
diminished, though the number of cows is the same? — 

"ies. 

10700. Have you any reason to complain of the 
condition in which the milk is sent to your creamery ? — 

No, but there could be an improvement. 

10701. From what area does your creamery get its 
supply? — There are three auxiliaries. It would mean 
an area from the centre of about nine miles. 

10702. All in the Co. Armagh? — Yes. 

10703. Mr. Campbell. — A radius of nine miles? — On 
the Newry side it would be less than nine miles. 

10704. Do you supply new milk from your creamery? 

— Yes, we send milk to Belfast. 

10705. All the year round?— In the winter months 
only. Last November was the first time I started it- , 

10706. Has any complaint ever been made by the 
Public Health Authority of Belfast as to the condition 
of the milk sent in by your company? — No. It is 
always pasteurised, and we always see that the cans 
are thoroughly cleansed. 

10707. Is that your exclusive trade in the winter? — 

No. 

10708. Do you make butter as well? — Yes. 

10709. Is winter dairying carried out in that district? 

— No. Our supply is always- small in the winter time. 

It Is not sufficient for creamery purposes. 

10710. Is the winter supply an increasing or a 
diminishing quantity? — It is a diminishing quantity. 

10711. What do you attribute that to? — Some of the 
farmers complain that no matter how' they feed their 
cows they will not give a good- supply. 

10712. What is your average winter price for the 
farmer? — Fourpence-halfpenny for the fat contained in 
a gallon of milk. 

10713. Mr. Campbell.— Ini the summer what is- the 
average price? — About threepence-halfpenny. 

10714. The Chairman.— Is the milk graded in any 
way? — It is tested and paid for in proportion to the 
fat contained. We have three auxiliaries working in 
connection with the centre. I have a pasteurising 
plant at all my auxiliaries. 

10715.. You do no trade in the summer, season wit' 

Belfast? — No, we have only tried on the new" milk 
tiade with Belfast since the 1st of November last. 

10716. Is ; fourpence-halfpenny the best result you’ 
can get from. butter-making?— Yes, ! at the present time, 
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with a small supply of milk, you cannot pay more. 
When our supply was larger ten years ago the average 
price was fivepence. 

10717. How far do you believe the food supply to 
the cows influences the quality of the milk? — I don't 
think it influences it at all. „ 

10718. And that the power of giving rich milk is 
inherent in the animal? — Yes. If you allow a cow out 
on after-grass and clover, the quality of the milk is 
injured by at least one per cent. 

10719. Mr. Campbell. — D oes she come back again in 
a week? — Yes. 

10720. The Chairman. — Would she come back on the 
same feeding? — No- 

10721. Why do you instance clover? — It is not good 
feeding for butter fat, but it increases the quantity of 
the milk. 

10722. Do you think that clover is the least valuable 
of green foods for producing butter fat? — Yes. 

10723. And the after-grass of old pasture is not so 
harmful? — It is not. 

10724. Are the cows in your creamery district well 
and scientifically fed? — They are very well fed. 

10725. And well looked after? — Yes. 

10726. And the milk supply sent in gives evidence 
of care in handling, so far as cleanliness is concerned? 
— It is returned if it is not all right. 

10727. Have you to return it often? — -No. 

10728- Is it known that the supervision is strict, 
and consequent- on that is extra care taken? — Yes. Our 
creamery suffers badly from the Cowsheds Order. We 
believe that the Order is a really good Order, but- that, 
as it is administered in this Union, it is retarding, rather 
than promoting, the object for which it was passed. It is 
sending back farmers from the creamery system to the 
old system, whereby they can make butter in any con- 
dition. I know farmers in our district- who keep 
from six to twelve cows. They churn milk at home 
and sell in Newry, and they also sell the buttermilk. 
The Order says “ a cowkeeper, dairyman, or purveyor 
of milk.” Our local authority say that they don’t 
come in under the Order. 

10729. If the Order is not drawn to embrace them 
. you think it should be? — Yes, it should apply to all 
cowkeepers. 

10730. Even although they may not vend the milk 
at all? — Yes. 

10731. Do you retail milk in the creamery? — Any 
time we were ever applied to for milk we sold it. 

10732. Even in small quantities? — Even halfpenny- 

10733. Your principle is that you should not deprive 
the poorer people of an important article of diet simply 
because they can only afford to buy a small quantity ? — 
We would be only too pleased to supply any quantity, 
no matter how small. 

10734. Does that apply to creameries generally in 
the North? — I have no experience about other 
creameries. 

10735. Have you learned from other managers 
whether the custom prevails? — I saw other creameries 
where people get buttermilk or skim milk, but I don't 
think any creamery would object to sell milk. 

10736. Your creamery and auxiliaries sell the milk? 
— Yes. 

10737. And is the separated milk always returned to 
the person sending in the pure milk? — Yes. 

10738. You do not sell it separately? — No. 

10739. There is no demand for it locally? — Yes. They 
rear all their calves and pigs on skim milk- 

10740. Do they supply the deficiency in butter fats 
by other foods?; — Yes, linseed. 

10741. What effect has that on the store- stock of the 
country; has it improved? — The farmers say that they 
can get as good prices for calves fed on separated milk 
and linseed as other farmers who feed them on pure 
milk. 

10742. At what age do they sell the calves? — From 
fifteen to eighteen months old. 

10743. Where do you send your butter? — I send it 
to Edinburgh and Belfast, Liverpool, Glasgow, and to 
Inverness and Aberdeen. 

10744. Have you a constant trade with merchants 
there? — In Edinburgh I have, when I can supply it. 

10745. Would you get a better price for your butter 
if you had a continual supply for twelve months? — Yes, 
I think I could increase the price. That is what this 
insurance scheme is intended for — to increase the 
supply and improve the quality of the cow. 


10746- Are they the ordinary shorthorn cross-bred 
cow that are kept in your district?— I don’t beliova 
they are of any particular type. 

10747. You have not got the milk of any Jersey? 

No. 

10748. Or shorthorn herd? — No. 

10749. It would not yield much return at creamery 
prices? — No. 

10750. Mr. Wilson. — Is the scheme that you referred 
to in action? — It is at present in operation at White- 

10751. Becauso the leaflet you sent us is dated the 
10th of January, 1910? — Since then it has been put 
into operation. 

10752. And you will describe how it is working. 
Last June twelvemonths it came in operation? — Yes. 

10753. With regard to the selling of milk by the 
creamery, we have had evidence that in certain 
creameries throughout the country the committee in 
charge refused to sell the milk? — I don't think any 
creamery would do the like of that. 

10754. It was a lady who told us that, and she could 
not give the reason. Would you see any serious 
difficulty in making it obligatory on the creamery to 
sell milk when asked? — I would see no difficulty at 
all. I would be only too anxious if we could get a 
sale. If we could get a market for sweet milk we 
would not make butter. 

10755. It would give you a higher return than the 
price you would get off butter? — Yes. 

10756. Have you sold milk in Newry? — Yes. 

10757. Has it occurred to you or to your committee 
to do so? — At the start of the society we tried to sell 
pasteurised milk in Newry, but it was new to the 
people. They did not care about the taste of the 
pasteurised milk, and besides we could not do the 
pasteurising at the time. We can do it now. 

10758. YVhy I ask is because it has occurred to many 
of us in going around, why, with a large price which 
is obtainable for milk in the city areas, the creameries 
don’t supply milk to the city rather than make 
butter? — We would be very anxious to do that. The 
railway companies charge high rates. I would not 
complain so much of the rates as of the way they 
handle the cans. You must have a very large supply 
of cans in order to carry on a city milk trade. 

10759. They get damaged? — Yes. If we added the 

price of the cans to the charge per gallon for the 
transit of the milk it would send up the expenses high. 
If the railway companies would offer better facilities 
and would take greater care of the cans there would be 
no difficulty in the creameries sending on milk to the 
cities. 

10760. Have you any idea at all what is the average 
yield of mills per cow among your clients? — About 400 
gallons, roughly. 

10761. The Chairman. — That is an estimate of the 
quantity supplied? — Yes. 

10762. Mr. Wii.son. — There would be deductions 
from that for the farmer’s own use? — 400 gallons is 
what the farmer would supply to the creamery, and I 
don’t believe the average cow would give more than 400 
gallons. 

10763. We had evidence to-day from Jerretspass 
that the average yield of a herd was 800 gallons? — The 
man who stated that did not measure or weigh it. 

10764. He did? — That would not represent the aver- 
age of a locality. 

10765. It was the average of his cows? — The average 
cow would not give more than 400 gallons. 

10766. The Chairman. — He had a cow that gave 
1,200 gallons? — He is a very lucky man. 

10767. He was a man who took every possible care of 
his cows, and fed them on artificial feeding for eleven 
months. Does that custom prevail in vour district? — 
No. 

10768. Mr. Wilson. — On the basis of 400 gallons on 
the average, or 500 gallons, there must be an exceed- 
ingly small margin of profit? — I believe several farmers 
are. losing money. They pay no attention at all to the 
selection of the cows. 

10769. In your opinion, if it were possible to increase 
the milk yield by 25 or 30 per cent, the expense of 
production would not increase in proportion obviously, 
and it would leave a handsome margin of profit? — Yes. 

10770. And that would bring one to the principle of 
keeping milk records? — Yes. 

10771. Has anything been done in your district in 
that respect?— No, but this scheme will have that 
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efect so to as the herd is oonoe.n.d, B, iottoduuing 10808. Do your books show that tha supply of m ilk 
this sohsm. ,o» will give the f.rm.n a t.o-fold that its supply of butter is 

° 10772- All that we have learned about the Cow-test- going down?— For tbe las^t-ve ycars^we have lost eus- 


g Association is that it will get at the individual now? tomers on account of the Dairies Order 
Bv introducing this scheme you will give the farmer 10805. The quantity of milk, you y, 


By introducing this scheme you will give the farmer 10805. The quantity ot m. 

a two-fold object. He will try to weed out his bad down? Yes. , . ■ ,, 

eows and replace them by good milkers, so that 10806. Do you think that is the case all over 
indirectly it will have the effect of the Cow-testing Ireland?— Yes. 

. “ociation 10807. So you would put the decrease m the export 

10773. Mr. Campbell.— What is the test of your milk of butter to the reduction in the milk supply?— Yes, 


IU770. IVir. UAMPUliLL. vviiaii IS line ucou ui jwu. ~ ... . ,, ** 

n summer? — The average would be about 3.5 per cent, that the cows are not milking so well, 
n summer f xue average u 10808. And you say that no matter how thefarmers 

,r 10774. Is the country from which you draw your feed them, they will not give a large quantity of milk? 


r land?— No. It is not very rich pasture —That is so, compared with ten or fifteen years ago. 

10809. What experience have you of ten or fifteen 


either. It is about average land. — *•-— -- - . - - 

10775. Have you noticed any difference between the years ago?— I have heard the farmers complain, 
quality of milk from poor mountainy farms and well 10810. And they attribute the decrease in the yield 
managed low land farms?— We get the milk from the of milk to what?— The introduction of the shorthorn 

low lands and the mountains, and I notice that the bull. , , ,. . , , „ . 

milk from the mountains is richer. I noticed that the 10811. What bulls do they use? Whatever bull is 

mountain milk showed a very high percentage of fat, cheapest and nearest. There are lots 

and I sot it tested- 10812. Would that be the shorthorn? — lnere are lots 

10776. The Chairman.— What did it make?— That of them about the country, 

was in October, and I think it tested over 4 per cent. 10813. Would it be toe cheapest bull?— As a rule, 

10777. Is not that the highest time?— It is richer in they only charge 2s. or 2s. 6d., except for a bull that is 
October and November than any other time of the year, on the Department 's premium, and I think they charge 
10778. Mr. Campbell.— Is there a popular opinion 5s. for him. . ... , , 

here that the land is so poor that it will not produce 10814 It could not be the premium bulls that are at 
m :iL9 t tLini- if in mnw in fhf mmlitv of the fault, but the other bulls? — No, it is the breed of the 


and I got it tested- 

10776. The Chairman.— What did it make?— That 
was in October, and I think it tested over 4 per cent. 

10777. Is not that the highest time? — It is richer in 
October and November than any other time of the year. 
10778. Mr. Campbell. — Is there a popular opinion 


here that the land is so poor that it will not produce 
rich milk? — I think it is more in the quality of the 
cow, than of the laud. 

10779. You have not heard that opinion expressed? — 


10780. Is your land granite land? — No. 10816 

10781. You say you have sold milk to persons in trouble 
pennyworths? — Yes, but it is seldom it is asked. Ireland 

10782- Would you be prepared to do it? — Yes. 10817 

10783. If the people came dribbling in all the morn- old. E 
ing? — I would arrange that. bull. . 

10784. It would interfere with your management if shaped, 
the people came in that way? — No. We could put a good m 
can of milk aside and let one of the attendants attend 10816 
to it. They come that way for buttermilk and we He has 
don’t find it any inconvenience. of brin 

10785. Do they come for it at different times of the colour, 
day? — Yes. ' . 10811 

10786. Do you think a creamery is a suitable place but th< 
for retailing milk? — I don’t think so. colour. 

10787. To whom do you retail it — are they farm la- 1082( 
bourers?— Yes. ' bought 


in the quality of the fault, but the other bulls? — No, it is the breed of the 
premium bulls that is at fault. 

t opinion expressed?— 10815. You cannot get any bull that is not a progeny 
of these premium bulls? — Hardly. 

,d?— No. 10816. Do you look for them?— I went myself to the 

d milk to persons in trouble and expense of getting a bull from the West of 

dom it is asked. Ireland that belonged to the old Irish breed of cattle, 

to do it?— Yes. 10817. What is he like?— He is only fourteen months 

bling in all tbe morn- old. He has the appearance of coming out a very good 
bull. They say he has a nice bone, and he is well 
. your management if shaped, but his colour is not so good. He is from a 

No. We could put a good milking strain of cattle from the old Irish breed, 

the attendants attend 10818. Dr. Moorhead.— What is his colour?— Roan 
>r buttermilk and we He has a dark streak through his head. He is a kind 
of brindle and they call him a “ branny ” from his 


10819. Mr. Campbell. — An old Irish breed? — Yes, 


10786. Do you think a creamery is a suitable place but the people don't care for him on account of his 
r retailing milk? — I don’t think so. col °ur- . 

10787. To whom do you retail it— are they farm la- 10820. Mr. Wilson.— Was it you or your society 

..ourers? Yes. bought it? — Myself personally. The dam is a good 

10788. Are these farm labourers from the farms milker. She is brindled also. 


where the milk comes from? — No, they are not. They 
are some mill workers and road men. 


10821. Mr. Campbell — Has she horns? — Yes. 

10822. The Chairman. — From what part of the West 


10789. Do the farmers supply their labourers with did you get the bull? — County Roscommon. 


milk so far as you know? — Yes. 

10790. Have you any Union cottages 
triet? — Yes. 

10791. Who supplies the occupants o 
milk? — A neighbouring farmer. 


10792. Does the farmer who supplies them send to 


10823. Dr. Moorhead. — To what temperature do you 
cottages in your dis- heat milk in your creamery? — 165 to 170 degrees. 

10824. The Chairman. — You spoke of some of your 
ipants of these with clients falling off on account of the Order? — Yes. 

10825. Do you find any change in the milk supplied 


milk to the creamery as well? — Yes. 

10793. Are you aware that that is the case? — I i 
10794. You think that is pretty general? — It 


i since the Order came out? — No. We always 


insisted on clean milk, and if they send dirty cans I 
would return the milk or write to them about it. 

10826- So you think you had accomplished what the 


Any farmer would not object to sell milk if he got' paid Order aimed at previous to the introduction of the 
for it. They would rather sell it to a labourer at a Order? — Yes. 

penny a pint than send it to the creamery- 10827. Dr. Moorhead. — You have a regular pasteur- 

10795. There is never a scarcity in your district for ising plant? — Not for our cream, but we have for the 
domestic purposes? — No. It is never reduced to whole milk. We can heat the whole milk up to 195 


famine. degrees. 

10796. The labourers get sufficient you think?— Yes. 10828. The separated milk is not treated at all? — 
10797. And the farmer’s family?— I believe they get No; but even if milk sent to a creamery is not heated 
any amount of it. up to pasteurising point it is purified. The separator 

10798. There is no talk about the poorer people not is one of the best filters you can use for milk, 
getting sufficient milk? — No; it is never reduced that 10829. The Chairman. — Your main objection to the 
low. Order is that it does not apply to all milk products as 

10799. From how near to Newry do you draw your well as to new milk? — Yes, because it does not apply 
milk supply? — About 3£ miles. to every cowkeeper. 

mono „ x u u • 10830. Mr. W. R. Bell, Clerk of the Newry Union. 

t 10S°°. Do you mean to s.y th.l the, would bong ' it oimtanan, to ask though 

£ *»* «>= **“»; 1 r ** 

a- ■* Thw «* c™, t s u wiv 


a better price in Newry? — They would not get sale for 7 0l iv a TJ' es *’ on i 
all the milk in Newry. They might get sale for it in *° the Newry i 
the winter. mfto ask hin? 

10801. What do they get in Newry? — I think it is The Chairm/ 
never less than 8d. a gallon. 


10802. Do you think it would pay a man to buy 
milk and send it in to Newry, instead of the Newry 
man trying to produce it? — Yes. If I could get a 


me to ask him one or two questions, 
k it is The Chairman. — I would prefer you put them on 
paper and I will try and elicit the information you re- 
to buy quire from the witness. 

Newry Mr. Bell . — I will do so. 

I get a 10831. The Chairman.— Will you kindly go on, Mr. 


would be well satisfied. I am supplying Belfast at 9d. 
a gallon, and it costs us a penny to send it there. 


at 8d. a gallon I M’Dermott, with your insurance scheme? — Yes. 


10832. We would be glad to hear what you have to 
lav in reference to the financial part of it? — I would 
2 T 
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leave out the marketable value of the cow and value 
her on the quantity of milk she gave. My system 
would be to deduct 6d. in the £ from the value of the 
farmer’s milk. That is 21 per cent., and it will cover 
2 per Cent, mortality in cattle. We have no statistics 
in the United Kingdom giving the mortality in cattle, 
but we have statistics supplied to the Department in 
1910 from Germany. They were taken from 133 es- 
tates in Germany for a period of four years, from 1903 
to 1907, and the mortality was shown to be 1*10.. In 
France for the same period the mortality was 1'39, so 
that the figures that I have given will cover a 2 per 
cent, mortality and leave us a fairly large balance to 
pay for covering insurance- The charge that I have 
fixed would work out at about 3s. 2d. a cow in the 
year. That would insure a cow value for ,£12 and 
would draw the farmer compensation for £8 9s. 8d. 
If the farmer can increase his supply of milk, his price 
at the creamery will be increased, the amount for each 
cow will be increased, and the amount of premium is 
also increased in proportion. If he increases the sup- 
ply of milk, he increases the receipts from his milk, the 
amount from each cow ; the amount paid into insurance 
fund is increased and the amount of compensation is 
increased. Say that a society has about 2,000 cows, 
their dealings for the first year would work out like 
this. For the first year the farmers would derive no 
benefit. 

10833. You are modelling your scheme on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s scheme? — If it were made 
compulsory, I believe it would do more benefit than 
the Lloyd George scheme. Say a society has 2,000 
cows, the figures will work out "at 3s. 2d. a cow. The 
total revenue would be £316 13s. 4d. On the other 
side, we would pay to the governing insurance com- 
pany £1 affiliation fee; 5 per cent, of revenue to cen- 


tral body, £15 16s., leaving £290 17s. 4d. balance of 
cash in hands, and the second year’s working would 
be : — to balance on hands from previous year, £299 
17s. 4d. ; revenue of 2,000 at 3s. 2d., £316 13s. 4d. ; 
interest on reserve at 4 per cent., £12; price of forty 
hides at 17s. 6d. each, £35; total, £663 10s. 8d. On 
the other side we would have — affiliation fee to central 
body, £1; 5 per cent, of revenue as covering insur- 
ance, £15 16s.; price paid for forty cows at £8 9s. 8d., 
£339 6s. 8d. ; balance cash on hands, £307 8s. Say 
that a man has six cows whose milk he sends to the 
creamery, and that he receives £36 for the season; that 
is £6 per cow. We look oh each of his cows to be value 
for £12. He is given two-thirds of that sum. The 
whole thing is automatic- 

10834. The price is assessed automatically? — ies: 
there could be no room for dispute. At the end of the 
second year we have £307 8s. balance cash in hands, 
so that we have increased our reserve the second year 
from £299 17s. 4d. to £307 8s. Od. — that would be about 
£8. A federation or covering body can be formed by 
a number of creameries (say, 100) joining together anil 
paying 5 per cent, of their revenue, together with £1 
as affiliation fee, into a common fund, the governing 
body to be managed by a Committee elected by the 
creameries and worked in conjunction with either the 
D.A.T.I. or the I.A-O.S. ; the covering body to put 
£1 affiliation fee and, say, 10 per cent, of the £15 16s. 
to pay management expenses, the balance of the £15 
16s. to go into a common fund to assist societies 
having a death-rate exceeding 2 per cent., or exceed- 
ing whatever percentage their estimate provides for; 
the covering body to limit this liability to, say, one- 
lialf per cent, or to whatever the funds will permit. 
This is the balance sheet or cash account of the cover- 
ing body with 100 creameries for the first year. 


To affiliation fees, . 

,, 5 per cent, of revenue, 100 Crea- 
meries, 


By Expenses, being affiliation fee and 10 
per cent, of payments of Covering 
Society, . . . 257 10 0 

,, Balance of cash in hands, . . . 1,422 10 0 


Dr. 

To Cash on hands, . . . . 

,, Affiliation fees, . 

,, Interest on reserve at 24 per cent., . 
,, 5 per cent, of revenue from 100 
creameries, . . . . . 


Second Year. 


By Expenses, as in first year, . . - 257 10 

,, Assistance to 15 Creameries, each 

paid i per cent, (full liability), . 1,272 10 
,, Balance, cash on hands, . . . 1,608 1 


£3,138 1 3 


Each of the creameries assisted should be compelled to 
provide for, say, a half per cent, higher death-rate in 
the following year. This will increase the payments 
to the Governing Body and minimise their risk. 

10835. Have all the contributors to your creamery 
agreed to this scheme? — No. Only twenty-five 

joined, because I got no person but myself to organise 
it. Being the first to introduce the scheme, they were 
suspicious, and they thought I wanted to make some- 
thing out of it myself, and they wanted to watch until 
they saw it working. We worked it for a year and a 
half with twenty-five members, representing 125 cows, 
and we have at the present time £11 Is- lid. on 
hands after we paid for two cows that were lost. 

10836. Mr. Wilson. — You enforced the clause about 
gaining nothing the first year? — Yes. 

10837. Mr. Campbell. — Do you know of any other 
creamery that has taken this up? — No. It was talked 
about by other creameries. 

10838. Have you tried the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society to take this up? — Yes, but they had a 
scheme of their own, and they are working it for the 
last ten years and they have not a single society or- 
ganised yet. I have made no provision in this only 
what would pay for the cow. I have left nothing for 
salaries. I did not think there was sufficient money 
in it for any outside body to take up. Then again, it 
was a new thing. 

10839. If you should hit on a bad year and there was 
an epidemic, you would be wiped out? — No insurance 
company will bind themselves for anything excepting 
4 per cent. Any year we would be able to' meet four 


per cent. Our charges will cover more than 2 per cent, 
mortality in the first year, and the second year we 
charge 2 per cent, mortality again. We would then 
have two years’ income. 

10840. The Chairman. — Is there much loss experi- 
enced in your locality by tuberculous cows? — I have 
heard of only one. She was condemned by the veteri- 
nary inspector and the police, were watching her for 
three or four days and she disappeared; but I do not 
believe the owner did away with her. 

10841. You have not heard of any complaint of any 
serious financial loss consequent on the presence of 
tuberculosis amongst the cows? — No. 

10842. And you have not heard of any animal being 
condemned to slaughter by the veterinary inspector?— 
No, except this cow that I mentioned. I do not know 
what became of her. 

10843. Is milk fever at all prevalent in the district? 
— Yes. 

10844. It is not a curable malady? — Yes. The 

malady has been greatly reduced during the last few 
years. 

10845. Is it customary for eowkeepers in case of this 
disease to secure a veterinary surgeon? — Yes. 

10846. The question that Mr. Bell wanted to ask was 
this — “ With regard to the cows that you said had 
been awarded first and second prize at the Newry 
Show, were they pure bred shorthorn cows, or were 
they common dairy cows ”? — They were in the Dairy 
Class. I think Mr. Emerson was the name of 
the man. He got the milk tested about three days 
before the show, and he told me he had the cows en- 
tered for competition in the Dairy Class. On the day 
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of the Show, he asked me to see his cows, and stated 
that he had got first and second prizes, and he said, 
•• that is what the Shows are doing to improve the 
milk qualities of the cows in Ireland.” He said he 
never saw such tomfoolery. 

10847. Those ware animals of the Stud Book confor- 
mation?— They were square, big, well-coloured cows 
to look at and had all the appearance of milk, and he 
told me that they had a very small yield and that the 


quality was poor. . . 

10848. The Chairman (to Mr. Bell). — That is all you 
wanted to know, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell.— In my opinion, Mr. M'Dermott s state- 
ment is most inaccurate. I am confirmed in that 
opinion by my colleague, Mr. Small, who was Secretary 
to the Agricultural Show for years. No gentleman of 
the name of Emerson had exhibited in the Dairy Class- 
Witness. — I said I think the name was Emerson.* 
Mr. Bell. — Both of the cows that got prizes bad a 
record of 1,000 gallons. 

10849. The Chairman (to Witness). — Was it last year 
this occurred? — It is about three or four years ago. I 
am only stating what occurred. He asked me to test 
the milk. He told me he had got first and second 
prize in the Dairy Class, and he said he never saw such 
a fraud in his life. 


Mr. Bell.— It you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, to 
write to you, I will look up the record of the Show for 
twelve years- I am absolutely certain that Mr. M'Der- 
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mott is wrong. A statement of that kind is a discredit 
on the Show, because it is one of the classes that we 
have been most anxious to improve. We have spent 
a great deal of time and money in improving that class. 

Witness. — There is nothing further from my mind 
than to discredit what the Show is doing, because I 
think Mr. Bell cannot deny that I did all I could my- 
self to assist it. 

Mr. Bell. — No doubt. 

Witness. — And to encourage the milk supply, I 
offered a gold medal, so I do not want to discredit the 
Show. 

10850. The Chairman (to Witness).— What you 
wanted to convey, as I understand, was that a certain 
type of animal, which is sometimes successful as a 
prize winner at any show, is not necessarily a very pro- 
fitable animal to keep from the dairyman’s point of 
view? — That is what I wanted to convey. 

10851. — I do not think you have conveyed more than 
that? — I know that Mr- Bell and Mr. Small and other 
men who are connected with the Newry Show are doing 
a great deal to improve the quality of the cow, and the 
position of the farmers of the locality. 

10852. I myself have had some experience of the 
Newry Show, and I know it is an extremely well-man- 
aged, efficient, and interesting show to witness? — The 
mistake I spoke of could occur at Ballsbridge. 

Thank you, Mr. M'Dermott, for your evidence. We 
are very much obliged to you. 


Mr. F. B. Small examined. 


10853. The Chairman. — Are you interested in agri- 
culture in Poyntzpass district, Mr. Small? — Yes. 

10854- And in dairying?— Yes. Up to a year or two 
ago I sent my milk to Belfast, and since then I had to 
stop, as I could not get labour. I had to give up the 
trade on account of that. 

10855. You gave up the dairying industry? — Yes, as 
a dairy, but we keep cows for our own use. 

10856. You have ceased to be a seller of milk? — Yes. 

10857. Is there any scarcity of milk in your locality? 
— Amongst the working classes there is. They do not 
get a sufficient quantity for their families. 

10858. Is it because they cannot afford to buy it or 
is it because it is not available? — The farmers send 
their milk to Belfast wholesale and do not sell it by 
retail. 

10859. Do the farmers who employ labourers give 
milk as a perquisite? — Yes, a certain quantity per day; 
but that would not be sufficient to keep the children 
in a proper way. 

10860. Do you think the humbler classes in your dis- 
trict appreciate the value of milk as a food for their 
children? — I do not think they know its value as well 
as they should- 

10861. Does that prevent milk being more generally 
used? — Yes. 

10862. And if they did realise what enormous value 
it would be to nourish their children on, do you think 
they would use more of it? — Yes. I believe they could 
obtain supplies' if a demand were created. 

10863. Do you think that the fact that the demand 
from such people is somewhat fitful would interfere 
with the trade? We know that these people are some- 
times in more affluent circumstances than at others? — 
There would not be a uniform demand. 

10864. Is yours a dairying district? — No, not dairy- 
ing. We are too far away from the town. 

10865. But you spoke of sending milk to Belfast? — 
Yes. 

10866. Do others send milk to Belfast from your dis- 
trict? — Yes, nine or ten from my district. 

10867. Do you know whether or not the Belfast 
Public Health Authority has ever questioned the 
quality of the milk from your district or the condition 
in which it was received?— They sent their own inspec- 
tors down to our district. 

10868. Were they afforded facilities?— Yes, in all 
cases. 

10869. And this action on their part was not re- 
sented?— I heard one or two farmers wondering why 
they came, but otherwise they were well received. 

10870. There was no hostile demonstration? — No. 

10871. We had evidence that they were not always 
as well received in outside areas, even close to Belfast, 

* Subsequently, the witness stated that the name 


as in your district. Are you familiar with the pro- 
visions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

10872. Do you think they are too exacting on the 
cowkeepers? — I think they are reasonable, and a per- 
son who wants to keep a clean dairy has no reason to 
complain. 

10373. Has there been much lqgs by tuberculosis in 
your district? — I have myself lost a good many cattle, 
and also some of my neighbours within the past nine 
or ten years- I myself lost four within the past two 
years. 

10874. Were the animals slaughtered? — Yes. 

10875. By the order of the Local Authority? — No, 
but by the “ knacker.” 

10876. And you got no compensation? — No. I 

bought all these animals; they were quite healthy at 
the time I bought them. 

10877. They did not come from any particular dis- 
trict? — No. 

10878. They were all milch cows? — Yes. 

10879. And apparently healthy and sound when you 
bought them? — Yes. 

10880. How long did they take to develop the dis- 
ease? — One in less than two years, and the others about 
three years, and they were very useful cows. 

10881. Do you think they took the infection one from 
another? — I do not know. They were standing in dif- 
ferent places in the byre. 

10882. Had they been exhibiting symptoms long 
previous to the time you had them slaughtered? — 
About six months. There was one wasting for 
about six months before she was slaughtered. I did 
not know what was the matter, and I got a veterinary 
surgeon. 

10883. Did he subject her to the test? — No, it was 
not necessary. 

10884. Was the diagnosis confirmed by the post- 
mortem examination? — Yes. There were three others 
that showed some symptoms. 

10885. You had a high death-rate amongst your 
cattle? — Yes- 

10886. How many cows did you keep? — Twenty-five. 

10886a. They had not been exposed in any way, and 
were treated in the ordinary way? — Yes, and fed in 
the ordinary way. 

10887. Had any of your neighbours a similarly un- 
pleasant experience? — There would be three that had 
the same experience. I think I was more unfortunate 
than the majority. 

10888. Eight per cent, would be very high? — Yes. 

10889. You have considerable experience of dairy 
cows; do you think the dairy cow to-day is as good 
a dairy animal as the cow you were familiar with, say, 
twenty years ago? — No, it is of inferior value gener- 


ally. 

was Adamson, and that he lives within 1$ miles of Poyntzpass, Co. Armagh. 
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10890. From the milk yielding point of view? — Yes, 
and the rearing of store stock as well. I remember 
about thirty years ago my mother getting six or seven 
Irish cows and they were crossed with shorthorn bulls, 
and I knew of her getting £20 apiece for the bullocks. 
We bred heifers from these cows crossed with a short- 

10891. What was the old Irish cow? — She had long 
horns, and some had no horns at all. She was a 
brindled cow. There was black amongst the red in the 
colour. 

10892. Would store animals of that type sell very 
well? — I would not buy a store bullock of that kind. 

10893. What is your opinion as to the introduction 
of the shorthorn milking strain ? — It has been very in- 
jurious. 

10894. Have you ever kept pure-bred shorthorns 
yourself? — Yes, and Lincoln Beds. They were not any 
better. I had ten heifers from a Lincoln Red bull, and 
we did not find them any better. 

10895- We had another witness who spoke well of 
the produce of the Lincoln Red bull. She spoke ex- 
tremely well of the produce and said that they were 
very profitable dairy cows. That is not your experi- 
ence?— No. 

10896. We were also informed that taking them as a 
breed they were no better than the shorthorns; but 
that one breeder weeded out the light milkers and im- 
proved the whole herd. You were not fortunate 
enough to get into that herd? — No. 

10897. What do you call a good milking yield of an 
ordinary pure-bred shorthorn cow? — It is very hard to 
find the average — it would be very low, I am afraid. 

10898. Have you kept milk records at all? — No, sir. 

10899. But by close observation and watching the 
yield of the cows, you formed an estimate of the 
milking qualities? — Yes. 

10900. Can you suggest any method by which the 
milking yield could be improved? — To use bulls of a 
milking strain. I do not suppose it would be possible 
to select a bull of one dairy herd, but I would go back 
and try if the lineage was good- 

10901. You are conscious of the fact that for the 
past few years the milk yielding properties of the cow 
is the least important factor that the breeders look to? 
— Yes. They do not look to the milk yield at all. 

10902. With regard to the store cattle of the country, 
do you think that they have improved or disimproved? 
— I think latterly that they have not improved as they 
should have improved. I think they are at a stand- 
still so far as improvement is concerned. I think there 
were as good store cattle in the country ten years ago 
as there are at present. 

10903. Have you ever tried a cross which was sug- 
gested to us, the Ayrshire and the Shorthorn cow? — 
No, but in the Agricultural Show here we were trying 
an experiment in the shape of some Ayrshire heifers to 
cross with Shorthorns for milking purposes, and we 
will cross the heifers from these with the Shorthorn 
bulls. 

10904. How would that affect the store stock? — The 
first cross would not affect it to its advantage, but 
later on it would come all right. 

10905. Mr. Wilson. — Who was going to carry out 
that experiment? — Some of the farmers in connection 
with the Newry Agricultural Show. 

10906- The Chairman. — This was one of the sugges- 
tions you had before the Society? — Yes. 

10907. I suppose no record was kept or standard of 
butter fat at a time the old Irish cow was in vogue? — 
No. 

10908. Has the price of cows increased? — Yes. 

10909. To what do you attribute that? — The ship- 
ping of all our good cows out of the country. We have 
not so many good young heifers as we used to have. 

10910. Is there any milk sent to creameries from 
your locality? — No. We gave that up. There was no 
money in it. 

10911. What you believe is that where milk can be 
sold pure it will yield a better profit than the creamery 
can afford to give? — Yes. 

10912. Has the trade in milk to Belfast diminished 
or increased in your locality? — It is increasing. I 
was the first to start, and now there are ten. 

10913. Did you sell to a local purveyor? — I sent my 
milk to Mr. Thomas English. 

10914. We had him examined before us in Belfast. 
What price did you get? — I get 6Jd. and 8Jd. a gallon. 


10915. Is winter dairying followed in your district? 
—No, except these nine or ten men who send milk to 
Belfast. They are bound to make provision for a sup- 
ply during the winter. 

10916. They have to supply a guaranteed quantity? 
— Yes- I think there is a sliding scale of a few gal- 
lons. 

10917. Had you any reason to complain of the man- 
ner in which the transit was carried out by the railway 
company — did you sustain any loss of cans by the rough 
handling? — Sometimes there might be a slight short- 
age, but we were inclined to blame the people at the 
other end, not the railway company. 

10918. It was not a serious difficulty in the pursuit 
of the trade? — No. The only trouble was that the 
trains arrived in Belfast too late in the morning. 

10919. With the result that your price was less? — 
Yes. If I could have got the milk in at 8 o’clock I 
could have got at least Id. a gallon more for it; but we 
could not get that done as the trains would not answer. 
If sixty or one hundred farmers would combine in pro- 
viding a pasteurising plant at some of the stations, and 
send pasteurised milk into Newry, Banbridgc, Portadown 
and other towns, I think it would be a good idea. 
With regard to supplying milk to Newry and towns like 
that, you can only get a supply from a limited area, 
because it does not pay you to send milk by road more 
than two Irish miles. You could not have the milk in 
proper time to reach the breakfast table at a certain 
hour. 

10920. That is one of the advantages of the creamery 
over the other trade, that they take milk at different 
periods of the day? — Yes. 

10921. Whereas if you are supplying customers 
direct it must be delivered at a certain time? — Yes. 

10922. Was it through a co-operative society that 
yen thought this pasteurising plant might be used and 
worked? — Yes, and if the Department would approve 
of the matter, to subsidise it to a small extent. 

10923. Is your main desire in pasteurising to keep 
the milk fresh for a longer time? — Yes. 

10924. It is not for the purpose of eliminating the 
foreign matter? — For both purposes, of course. 

10925. Would your ambition be to produce it clean and 
pure, in the first instance, in order to avoid pasteurising 
it to eliminate foreign substances? — I would start 
milking clean. If you do not start clean, you cannot 
finish clean. 

10926. Pasteurisation is to some degree helpful if 
milk is not carefully handled, but your main purpose 
in pasteurising the milk would be in order to keep it 
sweet that it might be available for use for a longer 
period? — Yes. 

10927. Is the prejudice against pasteurised milk 
dying out? — It must be dying out, because in Belfast 
it is largely used- I do not know that there is much 
pasteurising in local towns. 

10928. Lady Everaud. — Would you think it advis- 
able that all the by-produets of milk should be under 
the same rules as pure milk? — Yes, most strongly. 

10929. Do you think that the veterinary inspector 
of a district ought to be a whole-time officer? — He cer- 
tainly should be. 

10930. Do you think that he should be appointed by 
a central body in Dublin? — At present we have a lay 
inspector and a veterinary inspector, too, and I think 
the veterinary inspector would be the proper person 
to inspect the dairies at all times. 

10931. But you would approve of him being a whole 
time officer, having no practice except for the Council? 
— If he was appointed for a large area. 

10932. Say two for a county? — I certainly would. 

10933. The Chairman. — The main purpose is whether 
or not you would think that more efficient administra- 
tion would not be carried out if the veterinary inspector 
was entirely free from local influence of any kind? — If 
he were free from local influence the thing would be 
done better. 

10934. Lady Everard. — That is what I wanted to 
know. Do you think that if milk is sent to Belfast 
and it is found to be adulterated, the retailer should be 
liable to the Sanitary Authority, and that he should 
have power to recover damages from the vendor? — 
The person who adulterates the milk should pay the 
fine. 

10935. We have had evidence that the retailer of the 
milk ought to be liable in the first instance, and that 
he should recover damages from the person who sup- 
plied him? — If I send milk to Belfast and it is found 
to be adulterated I should be made to pay the fine. 
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10936. Do you think the retailer should have the 
right to get damages from the person who sold the 
milk to him? — Yes, that would do. 

10937. Dr. Moorhead. — The carcasses of the tuber- 
culous cows, were they destroyed? — Kelly, the slaugh- 
terer got them. 

10938. Were your byres in compliance with the re- 
gulations? — Yes. 

10939- So that there is no deficiency of air space? — 
No. I have the byres all concreted. One byre holds 
nineteen cows and another five. 

10940. Have you much land? — About 110 acres. 

10941. Is it well drained? — It is. We have some 
medium land that cannot be drained, it is too low. 

10942. Mr. Wilson. — You made a comment, speak- 
ing of this first tuberculous cow, that she was under 
suspicion for some months before she was diagnosed 
as tuberculous? — Yes. 

10943. Would it not be a good plan, in your opinion, 
as soon as a farmer or cow-keeper saw any suspicious 
symptoms, that there should be some inducement put 
before him to take the cow to the veterinary surgeon 
at once? — -Yes. 

10944. What inducement would you suggest as being 
most likely to effect that object? — The full market 
value would be too much to expect for a cow in that 
state. I should think two-thirds of the market value 
would be sufficient. 

10945. The present limit is .£10? — Yes. 

10946. That would be low? — It would depend on the 
cow. 1 would say two-thirds of the market value 
would bo sufficient. 

10947. Would that be sufficient to induce the man to 
go to the veterinary inspector when the cow only 
showed slight symptoms? — I do not think so. 

10948. The farmer draws attention to a cow that is 
suspicious, and in that case would you be in favour of 
giving full compensation: but in a case where the 
veterinary inspector himself finds the cow, that no com- 
pensation should be given. Would that be an induce- 
ment? — Yes. 

10949. And not too expensive? — No. At the end of 
a few years he would not have many tuberculous cows- 

10950. Are there many of these old Irish cows left? 
—No. Not that I know of. 

10951. Not even in the outlying districts? — No. 
There is a shorthorn mongrel. 

10952. There is none left?— Not that I know of. 

10953. Mr. Campbell. — Is tuberculosis increasing? — 
I do not know that it is. I do not think it is. 

10954. Your experience would rather indicate that it 
was? — I was more unfortunate than anyone in the 
district. 

10955. How does the farmer usually employ his 
labouring men? — By the year. 

10956. Does the practice exist of employing men by 
the half-year or year? — Largely. 

10957. Is that going out? — No, it is coming more in, 
because we cannot get workingmen to live in the 
house. We are depending almost entirely on Newry 
hiring market for our men. 

10958. The practice of hiring men for a half-year is 
increasing? — It has not increased in number, but we 
have to resort to that plan for getting men. 

10959. Is it a half-yearly hiring? — A quarterly and 
half-yearly hiring, but the half-year is the principal 
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10960. Supposing a man is with you for one half- 
year, and he is not going to stop, but has hired with 
another man— has that occurred? — Yes. 

10961. That man will usually get milk?— He is 
boarded in the farmer’s house. 

10962. I was thinking of married men? — They do 
not hire. Men with the cottages are engaged by the 
week and not by the half-year. 

10963. You do not have a system of married men 
engaging by the half-year? — No, not as a rule. 

10964. So that once a man is married he does not 
change his cottage? — He changes his cottage. 

10965- But that is not done if he is living in a 
Union cottage? — We have not these in existence. The 
first one is up only about three years. 

10966. Take the married man, who is a labourer on the 
farm, is it the practice that he gets milk? — It is as a 
rule. I give my men milk always. It is part of their 
wages. 

10967. Does a man with a big family get more than 
a man with a small family?— No. They get about a 
quart of milk. 

10968. Do you feel a certain moral obligation to 
supply your men with milk? — I do not know that I 
have felt that way; but I suppose I should. 

10969. Do you think that farmers as a rule feel under 
any such obligation? — I suppose they do. 

10970. Every farmer gives his labourer some milk? — 

Yes. I met a farmer’s wife to-day bringing milk to 
her workingman’s wife, and delivering it herself. 

10971. So that, generally speaking, the labourer up 
here gets some milk? — Yes, but not sufficient at all 
for the family. 

10972. With regard to the milking qualities of the 
cows, you are aware, of course, that the Scotch and 
English people are coming over here and taking ofl 
our best cows to a great extent? — Yes. 

10973. That does not indicate that our cows are 
getting worse? — No, but that there are less good cows 
left in the country. 

10974. These English and Scotch dealers are coming 
more now to this country for cattle? — I don’t know 
that the shipments are increasing. 

10975. If they were, what would you say? — That we 
were getting deprived of good cows. 

10976. Would you not say that our cattle were 
improved? — No. 

10977. Why do the dealers come now' more than 
formerly? — There is more milk wanted than twenty 
years ago, both in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

10978. The dealers do come over? — Yes. 

10978. And the price is going up? — Yes, because 
they are scarce. 

10980. You can get less good cows in the market — 
that is the superior cow? — Yes. 

10981. If your argument is correct, the , price ought 
to be going down? — You are taking me up w'rong. The 
medium class cow, I believe, is a far better commercial 
cow for the ordinary Irish farmer than the high-class 
cow 1 , which sells better across the water. 

10982. Why does she sell better? — She has a fine 
appearance. They fatten off this cow when she is dry. 

10983. I do not think that argument shows that 
the cows are getting inferior? — There are less good 
cow's in the country. 

10984. Then the cows as a whole must be getting 
inferior? — I believe they are, and it is harder to get 
good cows. 


Mr. H. McConnell, 

10985. The Chairman. — You are Veterinary Inspector 
to the Armagh County Council and to the Rural and 
Urban Councils of Armagh? — I am, sir. 

10986. There are a good number of creameries in 
that district? — Yes, a lot. 

10987. Are all the suppliers to the creamery regis- 
tered?— They are not. They are frightened by the 
Order. 

10988. The application of the Order to their 
premises? — Yes. 

10989. Do the creameries continue to receive milk 
from the farmers whose dairies are not registered and 
are uninspected ? — They do. 

10990. And make no objection? — That is so, and it 
is very hard to find out from the creameries the 


M.R.C.V.S., examined. 

parties supplying them who are not registered. They 
rather resent either myself or the dairy inspector 
making inquiries. 

10991. That would indicate that the creamery 
authorities are not too sympathetic with the desire of 
the local authority to improve the conditions under 
which the milk is supplied to them? — What they fear 
most is the falling-off of the supply. It is not so much 
that they would not like to give information to the 
inspectors. They are afraid of the supply falling off. ■ 

10992. It has been represented to the Commission 
already that the application of the Order has restricted 
the number of persons supplying? — It has restricted 
the number. 

10993. And if the Order were universally applied you 
think it would lead -to further restrictions? — I do not 
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think so. I heard a complaint made that parties 
supplying milk come under the Order, and that the 
people making butter do not. 

10994. It is complained by people selling milk that 
the provisions of the Order should also apply to those 
who sell milk products, and who at present are not 
liable to the same inspection as they are? — Yes. 

10995. Do you think that is a legitimate complaint? — 
I think it is. 

10996. You think the Order should apply to all 
engaged in the dairy industry? — I do. 

10997. With regard to tuberculosis, have you had 
trouble in your district? — Not a lot. Immediately 
after the Tuberculosis Exhibition the general public 
then demanded that the suppliers should have a certi- 
ficate from a veterinary surgeon, and the most of the 
milk vendors had their cattle tested. 

10998. Mr. Wilson. — A ll over jour area? — Yes. The 
men supplying directly to the public, not those who 
supply to the creamery. Even in the Military 
Barracks it would not be allowed in unless the suppliers 
had a certificate from a veterinary surgeon, and I must 
say that I tested myself all the suppliers about 
Armagh. 

10999. The Chairman. — W hat number of cows did 
you subject to the test? — Roughly, I would say about 
350 cows at that time. 

11000. What proportion reacted? — About 19 per cent. 

11001. That was by no means a high average. 
What happened to the reacters— was any further action 
taken in their regard? — None whatever; they were, 
smuggled awaj'. 

11002. Were thej' rejected from the herd? — -Yes, 
because I refused to issue a certificate until they were 
out of the place. 

11003. So that in order to preserve their trade in 
milk they were obliged to dispose of these animals 
somehow? — Yes. 

11004. What became of them? — Some of them were 
sold in the fairs publicly. 

11005. Thej' were bought and went into other milk 
herds where similar precautions were not taken? — 
That is so. 

11006. Does not that seem rather a one-sided way 
to carry out a reform in the interest of public health — 
that whereas one public body goes to the trouble and 
expense of having animals subjected to the test, that 
another allows these animals to come into their milk 
supply? — Yes. 

11007. Would you be in favour of the universal 
application of the Order? — I certainly would, all over 
the country. 

11008. Do you think that the control of the inspection 
by a central authority would lead to a more efficient 
administration than the local control would? — Well, 
it would, because the local authorities have more or 
less a local interest in the thing, and they are loath 
to prosecute. 

11009. A person engaged in the same trade? — Yes. 

11010. I can quite follow; and don’t you think it 
would make the work of administration much pleasanter 
for the officer if he had an absolutely free hand, and 
that he had no monitor except his own conscience to 
determine what should be done in every case? — Yes. 

11011. Don’t you think that that would enormously 
increase the efficiency of the Order? — Yes. 

11012. Have you had experience of the milk- 
producing qualities of the cows of the district?— I think 

11013. Do you think it .has improved?— It has not. 

11014. Are you satisfied on that point? — Yes. 

11015. Have you formed any opinion as to the causes 
which have led up to this deterioration? — The general 
opinion is more or less the breed of bulls we have in the 
locality. 

11016. Premium bulls? — Yes. 

11017. Is it suggested that they have had an 
injurious effect on the milk-producing power of the 
dairy herds of to-day?— The farmers attribute it to 
that more or less, and what they object to most is 
not so much the premium bulls, as the manner in 
which they are pampered or housed. They think that 
if they were reared in a more natural way, and not 
kept in such a condition, their offspring would be 
better. 

11018. They think they are too artificial^ fed and 
too highly pampered? — That is so, sir. 

11019. Do they think that the constitutions of the 
stock have been impaired? — Yes. 


11020. Do you think that that is a well-founded 
belief? — I do, sir. I think it is a very sound doctrine. 

11021. You think it is rather detrimental to the 
progeny of these animals that they should be so highly 
fed, and brought out in such a form that they are 
impaired? — I do not think that it would have a great 
effect on them at that time, but at two or throe years 
they are always keeping them in show form. 

11022. You don’t think that is the best way in which 
they should be kept? — It is a well-known fact that 
keeping animals in that condition is not favourable 
to having a healthy off-spring. 

11023. They are as a rule not as prolific as if they 
were more naturally kept? — They are not. 

11024. Are there many premium bulls kept in your 
county? — There are, sir. 

11025. What percentage of the stock of Armagh 
would be the progeny of premium bulls — how far do 
they cover the needs of the place independent of other 
breeds? — The farmers in our locality patronise them 
greatly. 

11026. Are there many other cross-bred bulls kept 
or used — that is what I want to know? — Not many. 

11027. They have been largely driven out of Armagh 
by the introduction of the premium bulls? — Yes. 

11028. Don’t j'ou think that must necessarily bean 
advantage, because some of the others were of a poor 
type? — They are of a poor type. 

11029. Still the farmer is of opinion that the intro- 
duction of the premium bulls is responsible for the 
depreciation of the milk yield? — Yes. They are all 
right for store cattle, bub there is a common complaint 
regarding the milking qualities. 

11030. Have you ever felt it your duty to order the 
slaughter of a clinically tuberculous animal that you 
discovered in a dairy herd? — I have advised them to, 
but I have no power whatever. 

11031- Unless the disease is distinctly visible in the 
udder? — Even then I have no power except to order 
it outside the byre. 

11032. You have no power to order the slaughter?— 
I have not. 

11033. It has been done commonly? — Yes, but I 
don’t think I have any power. 

11034. Do you think the provisions of the Order do 
not enable you to do that? — Yes, I think so. It might 
come in under the Public Health Order, but I do not 
think I have any power under the Dairies Order to order 
slaughter. 

11035. In Article 17, sub-section 2, cows can be 
slaughtered on the certificate of the veterinary surgeon 
if their udders are affected with tuberculosis. The 
Sanitary Authority, on your certificate, can order the 
slaughter? — That is when the udders are affected. 

11036. And the local authority is empowered to pay 
compensation, not exceeding .£10, to the owner of that 
beast?— I have been making inquiries from tlie local 
authority, and I could not get any information on the 
matter. I was aware that they were slaughtered in 
other districts, and that was the reason I made the 
inquiries. 

11037. There is no question about the power resting 
with the local authority to order the slaughter of such 
animals. If you ever discovered a beast with a 
tuberculous udder, you would have ordered the slaughter 
if you thought you could pay compensation? — Yes. 

11038. Mr. Wilson. — Have you frequently met such 
animals? — No, not frequently. 

11039. The Chairman.; — What has happened with 
these cows — have they continued to supply milk and 
disseminate disease? — No. The cattle are removed 

from the premises. It is only last week that I wanted 
to apply the tuberculin test to an animal. Of course, 
I must get the consent of the owner. I interviewed 
him and he would not allow the test. The result was 
that he withdrew his registration, and the cow was sold 
in the fair next day. 

11040. And probably went into another dairy herd 
as a milk supplier? — Yes. 

11041. Were you satisfied that she had tuberculosis? 
— No, but I was anxious that she should be tested for 
other symptoms. 

11042. Have you followed any reacters to the 
slaughter to ascertain how far the test had been con- 
firmed? — I find in all the reacting cases that I 
followed that the test was correct. 

11043. Because we had evidence before us in Belfast 
that four animals had been subjected to the test, and 
two proved to be reacters and two were not reacters. 
Three of the animals were followed to the slaughter: 
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one of the reactors turned out to be a sound beast, 
and two of those that were non-reactors were found ' 
to be suffering from tuberculous lesions. One of the 
animals was not traced? — If they had tuberculous lesions 
to a large extent you could not rely upon the test. 

11044. We have also had that evidence before us, 
that in a very advanced state the application of the 
test gives ho result? — That is right. 

11045. We were not led to believe that the cow6 I 
mentioned had reached such a stage as to render the 
application innocuous? — The test is rather intricate. 
It must be carried out scientifically. 

11046. We were informed that in these cases I have 
mentioned that everything was done in accordance 
with the condition laid down by a qualified veterinary 
surgeon. Have you ever found that an animal that 
reacted proved on slaughter to be a sound beast?- — I 
have not. 

11047. On the contrary, have you found an animal 
to which the test had been applied and failed to 
react? — I have. 

11048. In that case was' the disease in a very 
advanced stage? — Yes. 

11049. Would you be in favour of licensing dairy- 
keepers? — I would be in favour . of licensing the 
premises. 

11050. Would you take into consideration the 
character of the person making the application for 
the licence? — I would,' sir. 

11051. You would go further than licensing the 
premises, because you would take into consideration 
the general character of the applicant? — Yes. 

11052. You would only license for a limited period, 
and would withdraw the licence if the person was 
engaged in a trade that was doubtful or suspicious? — I 

11053. Do you think that would impose any serious 
obstacle to carrying on the trade? — No doubt, under 
the present system of registration there are sheds in 
localities for which, if a licence w'as applied for, it would 
not be granted. 

11054. Where you find it necessary to order structural 
alterations to be carried out, do you find that the 
owners of the byres are willing to co-operate with you? 
— They are all quite anxious. 

11055. And you are not obliged to have recourse to 
any extreme measures in order to ensure it? — I have 
had no extreme measures in my district. They have 
all carried out the instructions I gave them, or are 
carrying them out. 

11056. With regard to the habits of the persons who 
are engaged in the milk trade, is any inspection 
imposed on them to see that they are cleanly in the 
handling of the milk? — Nothing except what I would 
draw their attention to myself when passing through 
the district. 

11057. Is there a lay inspector in your district?— 
Yes, he is a sub-sanitary officer. 

11058. What portions of the duties under the Order 
does he undertake? — He carries out the dairy inspection 
very well. He sees that the people are registered. 

11059. Does he give any assistance to you in 
ensuring that the provisions laid down in the Order are 
followed by the persons engaged in the trade — does he 
make any inspection to see that the byres are in proper 
condition? — Yes. 

11060. With regard to the milkers? — There is very 
little inspection with regard to the milkers. 

11061. You think there is reason to believe that 
there is not too high a standard arrived at from the 
point of view of hygiene? — That is right, sir. 

11062. Has any outbreak of epidemic disease ever 
been traced to the milk supply in your experience? — 
Yes. We had a very serious outbreak of typhoid fever 
in, I think, 1906, traced to the contamination of the 
milk. 

11063. At that time there was no Order in force? — 
No, sir. 

11064. Had any effort been made at that time to 
restrict or' forbid the sale of milk that was suspected 
as the cause of the outbreak? — Yes. 

11065. And was it effective? — It was not. 

11066. The milk continued to be sold? — There was 
no attention paid to the milk until there were a great 
number of the people bad, and they then paid attention 
to the milk. 

11067. And it was reasonably suspected that the 

milk supply was responsible for the infection? There 

was no doubt, because in the police barracks the milk 
was supplied by two separate persons. The men 
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receiving one dairy’s milk had the disease, and the 
men receiving the other milk had not the disease- 

11068. Did the local authority prevent that person 
from vending the milk while his dairy was suspected? 

— I cannot say for a fact. I examined the cows, and 
I know that there were such stringent measures put on 
that the man did not sell any milk since. 

11069. Was he a large cow-keeper? — He had only 
eight cows. 

11070. What would be the average herd of the dairy 
farmer in Armagh? — It is very small. 

11071. Twenty cows? — No. The largest supplier 
that we have would have about fifty-six cows. The 
ordinary supplier would have from six to ten or twelve 

11072. Would the six and ten and twelve cow man 
supply milk to the creamery, or does he sell it for 
domestic purposes? — He delivers milk through Armagh 
town, that is if he is living convenient to it. 

11073. Would this six, ten or twelve cow man in 
the country supply milk to the creamery? — Yes, or 
even a man with one cow. 

11074. Have you experience of a number of 
creameries? — I have. 

11075. Do you know if they retail milk at these 
creameries?— I am not certain, but I do not think 
they do. 

11076. Have you ever heard any complaint urged 
against them as being responsible for the shortage of 
milk for domestic purposes? — No. 

11077. Or that they refused to supply milk in small 
quantities when asked by poor people? — No. 

11078. There is no scarcity of milk in the town of 
Armagh, I take it? — No. 

11079. Does your information enable you to say that 
there is no district in the county in which a scarcity 
exists? — Not to my knowledge. 

11080. You would not think it probable that the wife 
of a labouring man with a limited income would be 
unable to procure - it for her family? — As far as my 
knowledge goes, they are able to procure any milk they 
require. 

11081. Is milk as a food appreciated by the humbler 
classes? — I do not think it is — not in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the town. 

11082. I suppose you do not know whether there are 
epidemic diseases amongst the children, or whether 
they are suffering any ill effects from not being properly 
nourished? — I cannot say that. 

11083. Would you be in favour of enabling the Public 
Health Authority in a large centre of population like 
Belfast to send out its officers into a district to inspect 
the conditions under which milk sent in to the city 
is produced? — I would object to a lay Inspector. 

11084. Supervising the work of a professional man? 

— Yes. 

11085. That is perfectly reasonable. No one would 
contemplate that, but what I would like to know is 
\this — supposing, for example, that a disease had 
become epidemic in Belfast, would you think it reason- 
able that the Public Health Authority of the city 
should have the right to send their Medical Officer of 
Health into the district from which the milk was sent, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the conditions under 
which it was produced? — Certainly. 

11086. You would have no objection to that? — No. 

11087. Lady Everard. — You spoke of the creamery 
managers not being willing to tell you where their milk 
came from? — Yes. 

11088. If they sell they are supposed to keep a 
register showing the names and addresses of those from 
whom they get their supply of milk ? — That applies to 
purveyors ; but I do not know that any creamery in my 
district retails milk. 

11089. Would you say that it would be advisable to 
have the by-products of milk under the same regula- 
tions as new milk? — Yes, from my experience as to 
how it is gathered throughout the locality. 

11090. You say in your summary of evidence the 
dairy cattle are examined every month in the Urban 
District? — Yes. 

11091. But they are turned out on grass for six 
months in the summer and are not inspected? — In 
some cases the grass is near the town , .and they may 
be inspected or they may be brought into the town to 
be milked. During the summer if I should drop into 
the byre when the cows are in, I would examine the 
cows then. 

11092. But when they go outside your area they 
would not be under your jurisdiction? — No. 
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11093. I see there is a large number of goats kopt 
in the locality? — Yes. 

11094. Are they kept by the labourer? — It is a 
customary thing, and I think a faddy idea of some 
farmers that a goat being there has a certain influence 
in preventing disease. 

11095. The Chairman. — An antidote to disease? — 
Yes. Our district is very subject to red water, and at 
one time there was a very strong fad that if there 
was a goat running over the grass it would be a pre- 
ventive. 

11096. Lady Evehard— I t is supposed also that it is 
a prevention against abortion? — Yes. 

11097. What sort of goats are kept — are they the 
common goats? — Yes, the common goats. 

11098. And there has been no effort made to improve 
them by crossing them with the Anglo-Nubian or the 
Toggenburg? — No. 

11099. Dr. Moorhead. — Is tuberculosis on the 

increase with you? — No, it is on the decrease. 

11100. Mr. Wilson. — Have you formed an estimate 
as to what would be the approximate expense of carry- 
ing out a practice recommended in the first page of 
your summary of evidence — “ It should be compulsory 
on all Sanitary Authorities to use the tuberculin test 
twice a year on all cattle supplying milk direct to the 
public ”? — I have not, sir. 

11101. You realise that it is a matter of millions? — 
Not in my district. 

11102. Your own personal experience showed that 19 
per cent, of the cows you examined reacted, conse- 
quently if that state applied all over Ireland it would 
be a costly matter? — Yes. 

11103. You did not take financial considerations into 
account? — No. 

11104. Mr. Campbell. — Do you think that these 19 
cows were actually giving tubercular milk? — I do not 
think they were, but that I cannot say. 

11105. From your professional knowledge do you 
think that they were? — I do not think so. 

11106. Would it be at all surprising that none of 
them were giving tubercular milk? — I would not be 
surprised. 

11107. Do you not' think it is rather drastic turning 
these cattle out of the dairy? — Yes. but you could not 
tell how soon they will give tubercular milk. An animal 
may infect its neighbour and re-infect itself. 

11108. Quite true: but at the same time it surely 
is a very drastic measure, and you see you cannot get 
quit of them. People will not kill them. The only 
thing you gain is that you turn them out of the district. 
The country did not gain anything by that? — No. 

11109. Mr. Wilson. — Have you carried out the 
tuberculin test ever since? — No. Immediately after 

the Tuberculosis Exhibition it was customary when the 
milkman came to the door to ask, “ Have you got your 
cows tested?” If he said “ No,” they said, “ We will 
not take milk from you unless you get a certificate 
from the Veterinary Surgeon.” That has fallen off 
since then, even with the institutions. 

11110. Mr. Campbell. — So that if you tested the 
cows again you would find reacters? — Yes. 

11111. This was a flash in the pan? — Yes. 

11112. With regard to your work under the Order, 
have you anything to guide you as to the degree of 
severity with which you make your examination of the 
premises in which the animals are kept and the con- 
ditions under which they are kept? — No. In my 

opinion it rests entirely in the hands of the Veterinary 
Inspector. 

11113. Has there been any conference of the 
Veterinary profession to arrive at some uniform 
standard? — Not to my knowledge. 

11114. Do you think it is not possible that one 
Veterinary Inspector might be twice as stringent as 
another? — That is so. 

11115. Do you not think that a mistake? — It is rather 
a mistake that you cannot have a universal carrying 
out of the Order. 

11116. Has nothing ever been said to you by the 
Authorities employing you as to the standard of clean- 
liness, and so forth, that you are to maintain? — No; the 
Authorities never spoke to me on the matter. 

11117. They leave it entirely to yourself? — Yes. 

11118. Do you think something should be done for 
(he purpose of co-ordinating the ideas of the Veterinary 
Inspectors as to what would be the condition that 
would be objectionable, and what would be allowed to 


pass? — It would be very hard to get at that, because if 
you take the poor localities where the farmers have 
only one or two cows, you cannot ask that man in all 
fairness to go to the same extremes as the man 
supplying to the public with twenty or fifty cows. 

11119. Other people take that view, too, but at the 
same time the man who has two cows ought to be as 
cleanly with his milk ns the man with a hundred?— 
That is so; but, as a rule, a man who has two cows 
has a family of his own, and they can attend to them 
closely. The man with the large number of cows must 
employ men to look after them. He is supplying to 
the public, as a rule, and you must have the Order 
better carried out in his case. 

11120. But it does not follow that you cannot do 
something to co-ordinate your ideas as to the standard 
you would put up? — I admit they ought to be all 
brought up to one standard, but I think that will have 
to be done gradually. 

11121. Have you yourself seen the conditions in 
other counties or other districts? — I have. 

11122. Have you seen other Veterinary Inspectors 
passing what you would not? — I do not think I have; 
but I am quite satisfied that had the Order been carried 
out severely in my district, we would immediately 
have to close six or seven creameries in the district 
and I think that would be a great hardship on the 
farmer. In the first instance I would ask the cow- 
keepers to do little things that could be done by any- 
one; but if you ask them to go to too much expense— 
to put in a new floor, and to put up a new window 
there, and to fix up his ventilation, he says, “ I will 
withdraw my registration.” 

11123. But still you have power to make him do 
that? — Yes. 

11124. You have that power? — Yes. 

. 11125. Would it not be well if the Veterinary pro- 
fession had some means of arranging as to how severe 
they would be at the outset?— It is left to our own 
discretion, but we are under the Local Government 
Board inspection. 

11126. Is there an appeal from you to the Local 
Government Board? — Not that I am aware of. 

11127. You say that you would have no objection to 
the Medical Officer of Belfast going to inspect places 
from which milk is being sent into the city. Would you 
have any objection to the Veterinarv Inspector doing 
that?— No. * b 

11128. If he came to over-ride your decision? — No. 
I do not think a Veterinary Surgeon would do that. 

11129. Supposing, for example, the Belfast Authority 
suspected tuberculosis coming from the milk from 
Armagh, and they sent down their Veterinary' Inspector 
to inspect the herds, would you agree with that?— I 
would be willing that he should do so. 

11130. Do you think it is possible to breed what you 
might call a dual purpose cow — a cow that would be a 
good milker and at the same time produce good beef; 
or do you think it is necessary to make them either one 
or the other? — It is more useful to the farmer to have 
an all-round cow; but, of course, farmers in our district 
do not know how much milk the cow is giving. They 
do not keep records. They do not know whether to 
breed from a cow or fatten her. 

11131. If that were done you would be in favour of 
continuing the present system of breeding a double 
purpose cow?' — I think that for the small farmer it 
answers very well. 

11132. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — I suppose in the 
County Armagh there are one — or two — cowmen who 
would sell milk to their neighbours? — Yes. 

11133. Are these men registered? — They are not all 
registered. As many as the Dairy Inspector and my- 
self can find are registered. 

11134. Would the enforcing of the Order be a hard- 
ship in the way of closing their places, and thus depriv- 
ing the poor people of a supply of milk? — It would not 

11135. Why not — are there larger dairies sufficiently 
convenient which are already under the protection of 
the Order? — Yes. I do not think there is any scarcity 
whatever. 

11136. The Chairman. — What number of dairy cows 
do you think are supplying milk to the creameries of 
Armagh from the registered dairies? — I have six 
hundred registered cow-keepers in the district, and 1 
would say that they had an average of five cows each. 
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11137. That would be three thousand cows? — Yes. 

11138. Is it the custom to milk the cows for one 
period only, or are they kept as long as they are profit- 
able? — With the farmer they are kept. With the sup- 
plier to the Urban District they are disposed of. 

11139. The farmers have no means of knowing 
exactly whether the cows are good milkers or not unless 
records are kept? — No. 

11140. And that is not usually done? — Not except by 
a supplier to an institution. 

11141. Mr. Wilson. — In spite of this very large num- 
ber of cows that are sending in milk to the creameries 
there is no scarcity in the district? — No. 
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11142. The Chairman. — You do not believe that any 
of the poorer population, desiring to procure milk for 
children or for domestic use, are deprived of it by 
inability to procure it? — The only thing is that the 
owners of cattle themselves are not inclined to keep 
enough of milk for their own use. They are inclined 
to send it all to the creameries. 

11143. That is a very stupid policy? — It is. 

11144. It is want of appreciation of the food value 
of milk? — Yes. 

11145. So that a crusade will have to be preached 
pointing out to the general public the advantage of 
using milk as a diet? — Yes, using pure milk as a diet. 


The Commission adjourned at 6.15 p.m. till the followin'/ morning. 


TWENTY-FOURTH BAY.— FRIDAY, 1st MARCH, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sittings at the Town Hall, Newry, at 11 am. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. G. Wilson, Esq. ; and J. R. Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Dr J. Kean, 

11146. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Newry Urban Council, I understand, Dr. Kean? — Yes. 

11147. And you are also a medical practitioner in 
the town of Newry? — Yes. 

11148. With regard to the milk supply to the town, 
do you think it is scarce? — Yes. 

11149. Do you consider it is due to want of money 
or of milk? — I think it is want of milk. 

11150. Milk is not procurable in the poorer parts of 
the town for people having money to buy? — That is 
so — people who are occasional buyers of milk. In the 
summer there is a plentiful supply. The carts go 
round twice a day, and in the winter time only in 
the morning, and they have only a supply to suit their 
regular customers, and the purveyors of milk in town 
cannot get milk for sale to the poor who may want 
a halfpennyworth, a pennyworth, or twopennyworth. 

11151. The irregular customer is the one who finds 
the greatest difficulty in supplying his needs? — Yes. 

11152. Is it on account of want of capital on the 
part of small purveyors, or is it on account of their 
inability to secure an adequate supply? — I think it is 
because they cannot get an adequate supply. 

11153. Has this an effect on the infant life of the 
town?— Yes. I was in a house yesterday. Of course, 
you know there are a lot of people working in the 
mills here. The mothers, as a rule, have to work in 
the mills, because there is not much work for. the 
men. I saw one of these children fed by a foster 
mother with a poor quality of bread and milk. 

11154. Is it rather a universal practice for the 
women to work, and that the husbands are in some 
instances unable to get employment? — It is very 
common. 

11155. And it must have rather an injurious effect 
on the children — they are not properly looked after 
cr properly fed? — No. This child I spoke about had 
a face as dirty as a pot, and it was cold. 

11156. Surely rearing a child in that condition must 
have an effect on the constitution in after life? — I 
would say so. 

11157. And if epidemic disease broke out in the town 
a child of that class would be more likely to fall a 
victim than a well-nourished and healthy child? — Yes. 

11158. There are diseases to which children are 
liable because of the improper feeding they get, such 
as rickets? — Yes, and diarrheea. 

11159. In the summer season? — Yes, and even in 
the winter. 

11160. Would you attribute that to an impure or 
deficient milk supply? — A deficient milk supply in the 
first place and improper feeding. 


j.p., examined. 

11161. Is condensed milk used at all as a substitute?' 
— Yes, there are some families who use it. 

11162. Have you formed any opinion as to the merits 
of condensed milk as a food? — I do not think it is a 
good food. I think children reared on this milk would 
nob grow up well. 

11163. Would not be likely to develop a vigorous 
constitution? — No- Newry is practically kept up by 

about four mills, and it is practically all female labour,, 
and there are on the quay a few labourers who discharge 
boats ; but they only get a boat in now and then. 

11164. Occasional labour? — Yes, and that means 
occasional funds and occasional buying of food. 

11165. Because it is difficult to provide for the 
uncertain demand that exists in a place like this? — 
That is so ; but I notice in the winter the milkmen 
have sufficient, and if they have to supply their 
customers with any more they have to get it from 
another milkman. 

11166. Have you any experience of the country 
district around? — Yes, up around Armagh. 

11167. Do you hold any public appointment? — No. 

11168. Do you work amongst the people? — Yes. 

11169. Do you think there is a scarcity of milk in 
the country districts around? — My father was a dis- 
pensary doctor up in Meigh, and while there was 
plenty of milk in the summer months, there was none 
in the winter. The people up there will not sell- 

11170. Even though they may have milk produced' 
on their premises they refuse to sell it in small 
quantities ? — Yes. 

11171. For what reason? — Some superstition. Unless- 
they are really in the trade they will not supply. 

11172. They think it is unlucky? — Yes. 

11173. That is a new development and a new 
difficulty. Is that at all prevalent? — Yes. Whenever 
a person comes to me suffering from stomach trouble, 
and I order milk diet, they say, “it is very hard to 
get milk, our cow is dry, and it is very hard to get 
any ’ ’ ; and the difficulty is to prescribe a diet that 
will suit their stomach. 

11174. I have not heard of that superstition before — 
of its being unlucky to sell milk. Is it prevalent over 
the North? — I do not know. I only speak of the 
district with which I am familiar. 

11175. Has any outbreak of disease been traced to 
the milk supply in your district? — No. 

11176. So you have no unpleasant experience about 
the milk supply being a source of infection? — We had 
an epidemic of typhoid, and there was a suspicion about 
the milk supply, but it was not proved. 

11177. Was it traced as closely as it could be, or 
was it traced to a certain point, and then abandoned 
2 U 
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because of inability to get positive proof? — It was 
traced as far as possible, but nothing could be found. 

11178. Were the cows subjected to an examination 
by a veterinary inspector? — Yes, and nothing could be 
found wrong. 

11179. Did the medical officer of the district make 
an examination of those handling the milk? — Yes, and 
the Local Government Board Medical Inspector, Dr. 
O’Brien, was also down. 

11180. Were any of the employees subjected to the 
Widal test to discover if they were typhoid carriers? — 
I do not know. 

11181. You were not in charge of the investigation 
yourself? — No. 

11182. Was the supply of milk from that suspected 
source suspended during the period that the investiga- 
tion was going forward? — No- 

11183. Would not that seem to be a live danger, 
and if it was discovered that the milk was the source 
of infection that it should not be disseminated? — It was 
not considered definitely that it was. 

11184. But even if it was suspected, would it not 
have been well to suspend distributing milk from that 
particular depot until the matter was cleared up? — 
This person supplies milk all over the town, and has 
a great number of customers, and the outbreak 
occurred in one little district of the town. 

11185. So that it was open to doubt as to whether 
or not the milk supply was the source of infection? — 
Yes. 

11186. Miss McNeill. — T here was no case outside 
that small district? — No. 

11187. The Chairman. — T hough the same milk 
vendor was supplying milk to the people in different 
parts of the town there was no trouble elsewhere?— 
That is so. In some houses in . which the outbreak 
occurred they were getting milk from two sources. 

11188. Lady Everard. — W ere both sources outside? 
— Yes. As soon as the outbreak was notified all the 
employees were medically examined and put on one side, 
and new employees were brought in, and a new water 
supply was provided- 

11189. Miss McNeill. — F or the dairy farm? — Yes. 

11190. The Chairman. — W as that done voluntarily 
by the owner of the farm, or on the suggestion of the 
medical authority? — At the suggestion of the Medical 
Officer of Health. 

11191. Lady Everard. — T he employees were not 
subjected to the Widal test? — They were not that I 
know of. Dr. O’Brien, the Local Government Board 
Medical Inspector, came down to investigate the 
outbreak. 

11192. The Chairman. — A nd made a thorough exami- 
nation? — Yes, and was nearly satisfied that the 
outbreak could not be due to the milk from that dairy. 

11193. Is the health of the mill-workers bad? — They 
suffer from anaemia. 

11194- Has the food they take anything to do with 
that condition? — Yes. They are very fond of tea, 
morning, evening and night. 

11195. Do you believe that if milk were more plentiful 
that they might use it as a substitute for this rather 
questionable food they subsist on? — Some mill-owners 
got up a diningroom, and tried to get the people to 
get dinners on the mill premises; but they could not 
get them to do it, and they fell back on their tea. 

11196. Lady Everard.— D o they pay for the meal 
provided in the mill? — There would be a small charge 
made. 

11197- The Chairman. — T he mill-owners provided 
this accommodation with a view to having their 
employees better fed and better nourished? — Yes. They 
saw that the employees were in bad health. 

11198. Has that effort collapsed? — Very nearly. In 
some mills they still have breakfast. A youngster 
came to me recently and said that he had not a good 
appetite. I asked him what he used to eat, and he 
said he used to have tea before he left home in the 
morning, and for breakfast had three bowls of porridge, 
and that after that he had ’a cup of tea and three 
cuts of bread and butter. 



11200. That shows that he was a careful bov at 

least of himself? — Yes. 

11201. You believe that, taking them as a whole 
the mill hands are insufficiently nourished for the 
labour in which they are employed?— Yes, and 
especially the married women. 


11202. I see you make allusion in your summary of 
evidence to the fact that the mothers become pre- 
maturely decrepit? — Yes. They work in the mills too 
long, and hurry back at the first moment after their 
confinement. 

11203. They are constrained to that owing to their 
financial position? — Yes. 

11204. And though they may have husbands ready 
to work, the economic conditions are such that men 
cannot get sufficient employment? — Yes. 

11205. Do you think that these people value milk as 
a food at its proper worth? — I do not think that they 
do, although I think they are getting a little more 
educated about milk than they were. I do not believe 
that they still understand the value oi milk. 

11206- And that the children get other food less 
suitable? — Yes. From the very earliest age the children 
get tea. 

11207. Which, of course, is very injurious? — Very. 
There are a good many children suffering about Newry 
from tuberculosis of the bones and joints. 

11208. And you attribute some of these maladies to 
the improper food on which they are reared in the 
earliest years of their lives? — Yes. 

11209. What quantity of milk do you think would 
be taken into the family of a workingman earning, say, 
.£1 a week, and with a wife and four or five children?- 
I think about a pint of milk per head is required. 

11210. Do you think that quantity is actually con- 
sumed by these families? — It is not. 

11211. As a matter of fact, the majority of these 
people use milk as little more than a condiment to 
colour tea? — Yes. A good many of them make bread 
with soda. In the winter time the buttermilk is 
scarce, and then the people make bread with water 
and soda, and I do not think that that is very good. 

11212. Lady Everard — Would you say it would be 
better than white baker’s bread? — Yes; but it has not 
the same nourishment as bread made from buttermilk. 

11213. The Chairman. — Would you consider it a 
judicious expenditure of public money to cheapen the 
price of milk in order to induce the working-class 
population to use it more frequently for their families? 
— Yes. That is what I would like to see — some way 
of regulating the supply of milk so as to have it 
always available. 

11214. And at a fixed price? — Yes. 

11215. And you think that would be judicious expen- 
diture of public money from whatever source obtained? 
— Yes. I think that is one of the ways in which infantile 
mortality could be reduced. 

11216. It would also be helpful, I take it, in the 
fight against the development of tuberculosis? — Yes. 
You would be getting at the primary root of the evil 
by getting the children strong and healthy in their 
infancy. 

11217. Of course, if a child is improperly fed, and 
grows up weakly, if there is a hereditary tendency to 
tuberculosis in the family it will be more liable 
to the disease than a person properly developed? — That 
is so. 

11218. So it would appear to be beginning at the 
wrong end to arrest tuberculosis, unless some effort is 
made to have the health of the population improved 
by haying the children nourished in the earlier stages 
of their growth? — Yes. When you provide sanatoria 
you are at the wrong end of the circle; but if you 
start at the infant you have a better chance of getting 
rid of the disease. 

11219. Of course, a sanatorium is valuable in pre- 
venting the spread of infection amongst healthy 
members of the community? — Yes. 

11220. But you would prefer beginning with the 
child and having it properly nourished from its earliest 
infancy, and fed on suitable food during the years 
its development? — Y'es, and the mother also. With 
regard to sanatoria, I do not think that they keep the 
patients in the last stage of consumption, but send them 
heme. 

11221. Miss McNeill. — They arrest the disease from 
being disseminated amongst other members of the 
family? — Most sanatoria will not keep a patient when 
he gets into a very bad stage. 

11222. Lady Everard. — In the sanatorium he ought 
to have learned hygiene sufficiently not to be a source 
of infection to others? — Yes; but of course, in a good 
many cases, when the patients get pretty weak, pre- 
cautions are not always taken. It is well known that 
even without the sputum, the microbes come out in 
the breathing. 
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11223. I think that is rather a debatable point?— 
In some cases it has been proved. 

11224. Is there any milk powder used in Newry? — 
No. , . 

11225. You spoke of a superstition of people refusing 
to sell milk? — Yes. 

11226. What class of people? — Small farmers who 
might have one or two cows. 

11227. You say that the outbreak of typhoid that 
occurred was examined by Dr. O'Brien? — Yes, the 
Local Government Board Inspector. 

11228. And he did not think it necessary to apply 
the Widal test? — No. 

11229. Is cocoa at all used by the poor people? — 
Yes, I recommend cocoa largely- 

11230. Do the people who have tuberculosis appre- 
ciate how infectious the disease is? — I believe that 
since we had an exhibition here — since Lady Aberdeen 
came to Newry — the people have come to consider 
tuberculosis as being really infectious. Before that 
they had not any idea that it was. 

11231. Is notification of tuberculosis compulsory in 
your district? — Yes, in the rural district. 

11232. But not in the urban? — No. 

11233. Are the houses thoroughly disinfected after 
a patient dies of tuberculosis? — Yes. It is the sanitary 
officer that sees to that. We disinfect with formalin. 

11234. Do you do it in the urban district? — Yes, and 
also in the rural district. 

11235. You say that the men have no employment 
in Newry? What do they do — do they stay at home 
to mind the children? — They stand at the corners. 

11236. Mr. Wilson. — Live on their wives? — They 
get an odd job. 

11237. Lady Everaiid. — D o you mean to say there 
is absolutely no work in the mills for the men? — Very 
little. 

11238. It seems horrible that the mothers of families 
have to neglect their children and work in the mills? — 
It is; but they have to do it. 

11239, Has it come under your notice that the m i l k 
supplied to the very poor is not of the same quality as 
that supplied to better class people? — Yes. I have 
seen milk that is rather poor. 

11240. Is that sent for examination? — The Food and 
Drugs Inspector goes round and takes samples. 

11241. Are there ever samples sent in by the nurses 
of the district? — I have not heard of any. I do not 
know. 

11242. Have there been any prosecutions? — Not 
lately. Although I must say that a couple of years ago 
a woman showed me a bottle of milk which she had 
got from a milkman in the country, and she thought 
it looked queer, and she asked me my opinion about 
it. It was full of pus. The udder of that cow must 
have been very badly inflamed. 

11243. Was that milk sent to the Food and Drugs 
Inspector? — I brought it to the Council. 

11244. Was not the offender prosecuted in that case? 
— No; we could not get at him. The milk inspector 
went next day, but did not succeed. 

11245. Surely he could have been made amenable? 
— The first sample was not taken in a legal way. 

11246. I think you said that wretched milk came 
under your notice in the ease of a child fed by a 
foster mother? — The food was of a poor quality. The 
child was getting bread and milk, but it was of a 
very watery nature. 

11247. Do 3’ou think if depots were established, the 
same as have been started by the Women’s National 
Health Association, it would be a good idea? Depots 
have been started at several towns in Ireland. At 
Birr a car goes round the town and supplies milk at 
twopence-halfpenny a quart all the year round. In 
Carlow and Naas depots have been started, and the 
poor can buy milk. Do you think that would be an 
advantage to the poor in Newry?— Undoubtedly. 

11248. These milk depots are paying their way. It 
is not a philanthropic proposition, except that the 
ladies organise the depot?— If something like that could 
be done it would be a very great boon to the mill- 
workers and others in this place. 

11249 The CHAiiiMAN.-With regard to the occupa- 
tion of the men, is the reason they are not employed in 

the mill because female labour is cheaper? In all the 

spinning mills they consider that girls and women are 
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more suitable for the work- Of course, there are a few 
men employed as mechanics. 

11250. But they would be a very small proportion of 
the employees generally? — Yes, a very small proportion. 

11251. Lady Everaud. — Is the work in the mills 
likely to give the employees tuberculosis — is there a 
fluff? — Yes. They have put in fans lately. A good 
many of the “ roughers ” developed tuberculosis. 

11252. The Chairman. — Would they be enveloped in 
clouds of dust? — Yes. It is the irritation of dust that 
gives it. 

11253. Mr. Campbell. — Are you talking of the 
hecklers in the mill? — Yes. 

11254. Does the same apply to the scutchers? — I 
cannot say. 

11255. Sir Stewart Woodhoose. — Are most of the 
female workers mothers or girls? — The most of them 
are girls, but there are a good many of them mothers. 

11256. One-fourth would you say? — Hardly. 

11257. Are the most of the children nursed by their 
mothers? — Yes. 

11258. The great majority? — The great majority are 
nursed by their mothers. Those mothers that go into 
the mills cannot nurse them. 

11259. But speaking generally, would you say that 
three-fourths of the children are nursed by their 
mothers ? — Yes. 

11260. The milk procured by the poor is bought in 
shops? — Yes, from small purveyors of milk- 

11261. They would increase their stores if they could 
calculate on an increased demand? — The increased 
demand creates increased price. 

11262. At what price do the poor get the milk? — 

They get about a glass for a halfpenny. 

11263. About a pennyworth would be half a pint? — 

Yes, about that. 

11264. In the country parts do the goats relieve the 
situation? — There are some goats kept, but not as 
many as I think there ought to be. 

11265. Do you think the keeping of goats is 
increasing at all? — Not very much about here. 

11266. There is no prejudice against goats?— Yes. 

They destroy the fences. 

li267. There is no prejudice against the milk? — No. 

11268. Mr. Campbell — Are you aware whether any 
young children are reared on goats’ milk? — Not about 
Newry. 

11269. Has it ever been recommended, do you know: 

I mean for children that are still on the bottle? — In 
the country it has been done. 

11270. Would you regard that as a good substitute 
for cows’ milk? — Yes, but I believe that the baby 
must be used to it. If you change from cows' milk 
to goats' milk it would not agree with the child so 
much. I have seen that. It seems if you start a baby 
on goats’ milk you must keep it on goats’ milk. 

11271. But you cannot point amongst your patients- 
to any children that have been reared upon goats’ 
milk?— No. 

11272. Miss McNeill. — W ould you approve of the 
use of separated milk, provided it could be bought 
in good condition, for elder children — it is very much 
cheaper? — The fat is taken away from it. 

11273. If the fat is replaced, do you think that a 
supply of separated milk would be of use to people 
who cannot get a sufficient supply of pure milk? — Yes. 

11274. Do you think that there is any danger ot 
separated milk being sold as new milk? — That would 
be difficult to answer. There is always a chance of 
fraud with all milk. 

11275. Do you think that if people such as you 
spoke of could obtain a supply of separated milk for 
the elder children, it would be a useful addition to 
their food at a cheap rate? — rYes. 

11276. And they could substitute the fat in a cheap 
form? — Yes. I believe that would be a great way to 
help the poor people. 

11277. Lady Everard. — Is it your opinion that all the 
by-products of milk should be under the same regula- 
tions as new milk? — Yes. The people are getting a 
little better with regard to storing the milk than what 
they used to be. In the country districts they used 
to keep it in the room where they slept; but I believe 
that now they are coming to consider it is better 
to have a separate place. They are getting educated 
as they go along. 
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11278. The Chairman. — You are the Town Clerk of 
Newry ? — Yes. 

11279. And also executive sanitary officer and registrar 
of dairies? — Yes. 

11280. Have you any officer, other than your 
veterinary inspector, to look after the dairies and milk- 
shops of the town? — We have a dairy inspector, who 
is also a sub-sanitary officer. 

11281. What duties does he discharge?— He goes 
round in the first instance with the veterinary inspector, 
and if the veterinary inspector considers any improve- 
ments or alterations are necessary the dairy inspector 
sees that these are carried out- 
11282. With regard to the milk shops, does he make 
an inspection of them? — Yes, he does. 

11283. Do you know has he ever insisted on varying 
the conditions under which the milk is stored? — Yes. 
He has frequently insisted on that, and served notices. 
In these small milk purveyors’ shops the milk is kept 
as a rule in crocks, and it frequently happens that the 
inspector finds that the crocks are not covered, and 
he insists on wooden covers, and if there is anything 
in the shop which might taint the milk in any way 
he insists on it being removed to a different part of 
the building. On some occasions paraffin oil was found 
in parts of the shop, and he has had it removed. 

11284. These people are very small dealers and have 
got very limited accommodation? — Yes. 

11285. And in order to carry out a general trade 
they are obliged to mix the things higgledy-piggledy? — 
Yes. 

11286. Has it been found necessary to prosecute? — 
In regard to two cow-keepers, we have had to prosecute, 
to enforce certain alterations that were required by 
the veterinary inspector. These two parties gave up 
the trade and left the district altogether- 
11287. Were the alterations demanded of such a 
character as to involve a large expenditure — were they 
of a very drastic character? — No; but I think these 
people had an idea of going out of the milk trade at 
the time. 

11288. Whether you prosecuted them or not? — Yes, 
and the alterations required included some structural 
changes of premises which did not belong to the parties 
themselves. 

11289. They had not any permanent tenure in the 
premises? — No. 

11290. And they abandoned the sale of milk 
altogether? — Yes. 

11291. Were they largely in the trade? — No, in a 
very small way — two or three cows each. 

11292. So that the driving of that number out of the 
trade did not materially diminish the supply in the 
town? — No; but I do not say that they were the only 
eople that went out of the trade. At present we 
ave thirty-three cow-keepers and purveyors of milk 
in the urban district. 

11293. What number of cows are kept by these 
people, could you say? — I should say on an average 
about three cows. I am not quite certain. We have 
twenty-three purveyors of milk. These are small 
people, having little milk-shops, and who have no cows, 
and who buy the milk from countrymen. We have 
then thirty-four purveyors of milk residing in the rural 
districts who send milk by carts into the town. Since 
the introduction of the Order about twelve cow-keepers 
in the urban district have ceased to keep cows. I do 
not say that that is to be attributed to the introduction 
of the Order; but some have left the district and 
gone away, perhaps for domestic reasons. In some 
cases I think it was that' they could not find the 
business to pay, owing to the high prices of feeding 
stuffs and the difficulty of getting labour. 

11294. Notwithstanding the fact that we heard from 
the last witness that the great proportion of the male 
population are industriously standing at the street 
corners? — Those are people who are engaged in the 
discharge of vessels, and their work is not regular. 
These men who discharge coal at the basin might have 
only one cargo in the week, and some weeks they 
might have three cargoes. In the meantime they 
stand about the corner. They are not the class of men 
to take charge of cattle. They know nothing about 
them. They were not reared up to it. 

11295. Has your veterinary inspector ever reported 
to your Council that he discovered cows that were 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder? — No. 


11296- Has he ever asked for authority to have 
animals slaughtered that he suspected of being tuber- 
cular ? — No. 

11297. Since the Act came into operation has any 
application come before the Council? — No. 

11298. Is there much difficulty in securing that the 
people handling the milk are clean in their habits and 
keep their hands and clothes clean? — The veterinary 
inspector tells me he finds considerable difficulty in 
getting people to keep their hands washed and the 
cows properly groomed. 

11299. Does your dairy inspector insist on the 
carrying out of that portion of the Order? — Yes, so 
far as the urban district is concerned, but the larger 
portion of our supply comes from the rural district, and 
he has no power to go into the rural district. The 
same veterinary inspector inspects in the rural district 
as in the urban. 

11300. He is an officer of the Newry rural district 
as well as of the urban district? — Yes, but the dairy 
inspector is not. 

11301. Has any objection ever been made to an 
officer from the urban district coming into the country 
to ascertain the conditions under which milk is raised? 

I suppose that difficulty is obviated by the fact that 
the same veterinary officer does duty for the two 
districts? — Yes. One Rural District Council did not 
appoint an inspector, and seeing that we were getting 
portion of our supply of milk from that rural district, we 
asked the Local Government Board to sanction our 
inspector going into the rural district. They thought 
it was better to hold back, because at the time they 
were rather insisting on the Rural Council appointing 
a veterinary officer, and after a few months he was 
appointed, so we found it was not necessary to go into 
the rural district — at least we did not get the power 
in time. 

11302. And for some cause the inspector was 
appointed? — Yes. The Local Government Board 

threatened to get a mandamus to compel the Rural 
Council to appoint one. 

11303. That is healthy, because it shows that the 
Urban Council was realising the necessity of having 
more supervision exercised over the milk that was 
supplied to their town? — Yes. 

11304. Did the outbreak of typhoid fever to which 
reference has been made occur before this period?— 
No. That occurred only in October of last year. 

11305. Was every effort made to ascertain the source 
of infection with regard to that outbreak? — Yes. We 
have got two Medical Officers of Health in Newry, 
and we have got a consulting medical officer, and 
these three, with Dr. O'Brien, the Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board, investigated that out- 
break to the full. I think they left nothing undone 
to trace the source of the disease. Very serious 
suspicion attached to one dairy, and we got a sample 
of milk and had a bacteriological examination, and 
also sent samples of the water for analysis. The milk 
was found to contain some dirt organisms, and the 
water was found to be highly polluted with sewage 
matter. We immediately got the well closed and a 
new supply laid on. The people who were attending 
to the cattle were changed, and those people who had 
been in charge of the cattle were all examined by the 
medical men, and they could find nothing wrong- It 
was discovered later on that this particular dairy got 
a small supply of milk from an adjoining cow-keeper, 
and I should say that he was not registered as a cow- 
keeper, and when his premises were examined they 
were found to be in a very dirty condition, and some of 
the inmates of his house were said not to be in good 
health for some time. They were also medically 
examined, and the Widal test applied; but it proved 
negative. 

11306. Miss McNeill. — Was it applied to the 
workers in the original dairy before they were changed? 
— No. The medical officer did not think it necessary. 

11307. The Chairman. — Though he applied it when 
the suspicion seemed to be localised to a smaller area — 
they had some individuals then subjected to the Widal 
test? — Yes, who were stated not to be in good health 
for some time, and the results were negative. I am 
strongly of opinion — but I have no definite proof — that 
that was the cause of the outbreak of typhoid. It was 
confined to a certain district, and this particular district 
was, I may say, almost exclusively supplied by this 
particular dairy. At that time there was one other case 
in a different part of the town which got the milk supply 
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from a different source ; but against that, in the autumn 
of every year you have a few cases. 

11308. Sporadic outbreaks? — Yes. 

11309. What dimensions did the outbreak assume?— 
Twenty cases- 

11310. There was no fatal case? — Yes, one case of a 
young man who had been in very bad health. 

11311. Was the sale of milk suspended in the dairy 
at the time? — No. We had no power unless we could 
get a certificate from the Medical Officer of Health, 
and he was not prepared to give it to us. This dairy 
had a very large number of customers, and at the 
time there were only - fourteen cases, and then there 
was one case that had not got a supply from that 
particular dairy, and there were some cases that had 
a milk supply from two or three sources. 

11312. I understand your veterinary inspector is 
away? — Yes. He asked me to apologise for his 

absence. He is in Donegal for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

11313. I see in his summary of evidence he says 
that he would be in favour of having power to award 
compensation for animals slaughtered? — Yes. 

11314. I presume he means tubercular disease of any 
part of the body as well as the udders? — Yes. 

11315. Have any prosecutions ever been undertaken, 
so far as you know, to secure cleanliness? — Not in the 
urban district. Mr. Mark, our veterinary inspector, 
has never reported such a case. 

11316. Would you be in favour of licensing cow- 
keepers? — I would. 

11317. And would you license them on much the 
same principle as spirit grocers are licensed — have 
their premises inspected, and the character of the 
applicant considered, before granting a licence? — Yes, 
and if he did not conduct his licensed premises properly 
I would withdraw his licence. 

11318. Do you think that there is a marked 
difficulty on the part of the poor to procure milk when 
they want it, and have money to buy? — Yes, I think 
the poor have great difficulty in getting milk. It 
arises from different causes. It is owing to the small 
quantity they require, and the hour at which they 
require it. Most of these poor people are occupied at 
the mills, and are not home when the milk-cart goes 
round. Unless small purveyors provide them they 
have no means of getting a supply at all. There 
is no connection between the milkman and the con- 
sumers in this case- 

11319. They are not what you would call regular 
customers? — No. They buy whenever they can get it, 
and sometimes when they want a pennyworth they 
find a difficulty in getting it; but if the milkmen would 
establish a sort of depot in the town and run it on 
proper lines they would find a very large demand for 
the .milk, not only amongst the poor, but the well- 
to-do. I do not remember having seen an advertise- 
ment in a local newspaper that milkmen were prepared 
to supply milk in the urban district. At the same 
time, I know that even amongst the well-to-do people 
there is a considerable scarcity, and if the milkman 
who is supplying them at present ceased, they are at 
their wits’ end to know where to go to. It occurred to 
me, if milkmen opened a depot in the town, and 
had their cattle regularly examined, and had that fact 
advertised, I think they would find a very large demand 
for milk. The people, rich and poor, would know 
where to go for their milk, and I think the milkmen 
would get remunerative prices. Failing such an 
establishment as that, I would say it is almost the 
duty of the local authority to establish a milk depot. 
I am aware that we have no statutory powers that 
would enable us to do so ; but we should seek these 
powers. 

11320. You think it would be a proper expenditure 
of public money? — Yes, because the want of a proper 
milk supply might lead to a serious outbreak of 
infectious disease. 

11321. The case I think you are making out is an 
absolute justification for the expenditure of public 
money? — It is a sort of insurance. 

11322. Lady Everard. — I take it from your evidence 
just given that you think that it would be very 
desirable if milk depots could be started in Newry? 

11323. Where the poor could go and buy their milk? 

Yes. 

11324. Do you know of such depots having been 
established by private enterprise? — I heard it stated 
.at this Inquiry. 
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11325. We have had evidence that these depots are 
doing remarkably well? — And I am of opinion that 
they would do remarkably well if established in Newry, 
if they were run on proper lines. 

11326. In Naas there is a depot in existence, and 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society buy tickets, eacli repre- 
senting a pint of milk, and also the Women’s National 
Health Association, and give them to the poor? — It 
would be a good idea. 

11327. We had evidence in Dublin from a doctor 
in Melbourne, who says that in his city a scheme 
was commenced for providing milk for the children of 
the poor by private enterprise, and it is now subsidised 
by the Government. They supply the children of the 
poor with milk in the . summer in order to prevent 
the enormous death-rate amongst the young. That 
seems a proper expenditure of public money? — Yes. 

11328. And this scheme in Melbourne has had an 
enormous effect on the death-rate? — Yes. 

11329. I know the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
distribute tickets amongst the poor in connection with 
some depots in this country, and also the Women’s 
National Health Association, and I am sure if a 
depot were established in Newry they would also 
distribute tickets for milk. In Birr, also, there is a 
very successful scheme in operation? — We had samples 
taken from these small milk-vendors in the town who 
supply the poor, and sent them to Sir Charles Cameron. 

We have not had any reports from him that would 
justify us in prosecuting these people for selling poor 
milk. The samples are taken in Newry principally by 
the police. On an average, they would take about 
twelve samples in the year of sweet milk. They take 
samples of buttermilk oftener. The reason they do not 
take samples of sweet milk more frequently is because 
there has been no report for five years to warrant a 
prosecution. In the case of buttermilk they have had 
seven prosecutions. 

11330. What fines were imposed? — 10s. and costs. 

11331. The Chairman. — There is no kudos or pro- 
motion for policemen for sending forward samples of 
sweet milk? — Our staff also take samples, and we have 
not found the sweet milk to be below the legal 
standard. 

11332. You have no ease where a sample of sweet 
milk was certified below the legal standard? — Not for 
seven years. 

11333. Lady Everard. — And do they go to the small 
vendors who supply the poor? — They do- 

11334. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — Are these samples 
sent to Dublin also to Sir Charles Cameron — the 
samples taken by your inspector? — Yes. He is the 
analyst for the county. 

11335. Mr. Wilson. — You have no systematic 
bacteriological analysis? — No. 

11336. Especially for tuberculosis? — Up to the 
present We have not, because there was no bacteriologist 
for the county. County Down County Council has 
now appointed Professor Wilson, and I have no doubt 
we will avail of his services. 

11337. Would you be in favour of licensing dairy 
premises? — I would- 

11338. And taking the licence from any man who 
was not keeping his premises in proper condition? — 

Yes. 

11339. Or selling milk in a satisfactory state? — Yes. 

11340. As regards your evidence as to the milk depot, 
what would your opinion, speaking generally, be as 
to the suitability of a local authority controlling such 
a business as a milk depot? — I think it could be better 
managed by the dairymen themselves if they combined 
to do it; but I think that the local authority could 
do such a thing; of course, it might be more expensive. 

They would have to appoint officers to carry out all this 
work, and it would mean that they would not be in a 
position to sell the milk at such a low rate. 

11341. Your point is that private enterprise is 
desirable, and that there is an opening for it? — Yes. 

11342. But failing private enterprise you think that 
the community should step in? — Yes. That is in the 
same way that the urban authority runs the public 
abattoir. 

11343. Mr- Campbell. — What exactly is your appoint- 
ment to the Urban Council? — I am Town Clerk of 
the Borough of Newry, and the Executive Sanitary 
Officer, and Registrar of dairies and cowsheds. 

11344. As Executive Sanitary Officer do you in any 
way touch the milk question? — Of course we do. 
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11345. I mean in that, capacity? — When cases of 
infectious disease are reported to hie I make inquiries 
as to the source of the milk supply, and if any suspicion 
arises I bring the matter under the notice of the 
Medical Officers of Health, and have further inquiries 
made. 

11346. Do you go into the country for that purpose? 
—Yes. In the particular case of which I have spoken, 
where the suspicion attached to a certain dairy, the 
dairy was in the country. 

11347. Who was the veterinary officer in the 
country? — The same veterinary officer as acts for the 
urban district. That simplifies matters a good deal. 

11348. It is the one veterinary officer? — Yes. 

11349. With regard to your position as registrar of 
dairies and cowsheds, do you register them each year? 
— Yes. The way we work is this. At the beginning 
we got the parties to send in applications for registra- 
tion, and they were then registered. If they continue 
to keep their dairies and cowsheds in proper order that 
registration was not withdrawn or interfered with. 
Our books were revised at the end of each year, and 
we mark off those who had ceased to sell and add new 
persons who come along. 

11350. Is it part of your duty to go to the keepers 
of the cows and examine their cows? — No, it is not 
my duty to see the cattle. That would be the veterinary 
inspector's and the dairy inspector’s duty. 

11351. Who is the dairy inspector? — James Connolly. 
He is sub-sanitary officer. 

11352. And his business is to supplement the work 
of the veterinary inspector? — He goes along with the 
veterinary inspector in his inspections, and if any 
alterations are recommended by the veterinary 
inspector the dairy inspector follows to see that these 
improvements are carried out. 

11353. The dairy inspector has no power to do any- 
thing? — He would report to me and I would send 
notices. 

11354. You and the sub-sanitary officer have power 
to serve notices upon the farmers? — Yes. 

11355. And who sets up the standard of right and 
wrong — you or the sub-sanitary officer? — In nearly all 
cases it is the veterinary inspector. In very few cases 
have we found it necessary to serve notices — except 
through the veterinary inspector. 

11356. It is the veterinary inspector who sets up 
the standard? — Yes. 

11357. Has the Council as a body given him any 
instructions with regard to that? — No. They gave him 


a copy of the Order and any leaflets that have been 
issued by the Local Government Board or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

11358. And let him set up his own standard? — ies. 

11359. You talk about surprise visits. Are not all 
inspections surprise visits? — Yes, all these are surprise 
visits. The statement about surprise visits was made, 
not by me, but by Mr. Marks in his summary of 
evidence. 

11360. Yes. With regard to buttermilk, is that very 
much used in Newry? — If it could be procured it would 
be used much more generally. It is very difficult to 
procure at present. 

11361. Where does it come from? — From the rural 
districts. 

11362. Is there buttermilk hero? — Yes. 

11363. And are the persons who churn their butter 
bringing in butter and buttermilk? — All the persons 
who make butter do not bring in their buttermilk to 
Newry; in fact, only a few of them do so. 

11364. Is it sold in the streets out of the churns?— 
Yes. 

11365. Do you know what price is charged for it?— 
No. 

11366. Do you know the standard for the quality of 
buttermilk? — The police take samples and send them 
to Sir Charles Cameron. I cannot tell you for the 
moment what the standard is. 

11367. Do you know the standard for pure milk?— I 
think it is 3.2 per cent, of butter fat. 

11368. It is three per cent, of butter fat; but you do 
not know the standard of buttermilk? — No. 

11369. And the buttermilkers are not subjected to 
any difficulties in regard to the carrying on of their 
trade? — No. 

11370. Does any separated milk come into the town? 
— I do not think so. 

11371. Lady Everard. — Is it the case that all the 
reports of the veterinary inspector have to be forwarded 
through the medical officer? — No. The veterinary 

inspector supplies to the Council, at their monthly 
meeting, a report of the premises he has inspected 
during the preceding month and makes recommenda- 
tions, and we see that these recommendations are put 
into effect. 

11372. The Medical Officer of Health has nothing to 
say to it? — Not to the Dairies Order, except in case 
of an outbreak of infectious disease. 

11373. Is it your opinion that all the by-products 
of milk should be subject to the same regulations as 
new' milk? — I think so. 


Mr. T. 1 

11374. The Chairman. — You are Treasurer of the 
Newry Agricultural Show? — "Ses. 

11375. Are you interested in agriculture? — Not very- 
much directly. 

11376. Are you a resident in the town? — Yes, for 
forty years. 

11377. Does your knowledge enable you to state 
whether or not the milk supply of Newry is more 
gei-.t-ious to-day than it was ten or twelve years ago? — 

I think it is less generous. 

11378. Do you believe that a difficulty exists in 
procuring milk in the case of poor people who have 
money to buy? — Well, I do not think so. 

11379. You do not think the small householders 
would have any difficulty in getting milk if they had 
the money to buy? — We have less distribution of milk 
than there was formerly; but I think the man with 
money can buy a reasonably fair supply. 

11380. We all know that the working classes are not 
very regular in their habits in regard to the time at 
which they make their purchases, and for various 
reasons the housekeeper may be from home when the 
milk-cart goes round, and later in the day it is dis- 
covered that there is no milk in the house- Can such 
a person go out into the street and turn into a shop 
where milk would be secured? — That is the weak point. 
There is a difficulty there. 

11381. Have you thought of any scheme whereby 
that difficulty would be obviated? — I have an idea that 
a better provision might be made for the distribution 
by placing, say, a general milk-shop in each ward. 

11382. Would you suggest that if a commercial enter- 
prise did not carry out that idea, it would be the duty 
of the local authority to undertake it?— I think they 
might, sir. 


\ Willis examined. 

11383. And if it did entail a certain amount of expen- 
diture you think it would be a proper charge on public 
funds? — I think it is most desirable that the poor 
should have an ample supply of milk, which I am not 
satisfied they are getting at present. 

11384. You believe that the children of the poor are 
not getting a sufficient quantity of milk food, which 
is desirable to develop them into healthy men and 
women? — I know they are not. They are using sub- 
stitutes, such as condensed milk, and they use treacle 
and golden syrup, and “ Sowans ” used to be used 
pretty much, but not now. 

11385. These are not ideal foods for children? — No. 

11386. It has been suggested to us that the 
municipal authority might themselves undertake the 
establishment of depots for the distribution of milk- 
Do you think the condition of Newry is sufficiently 
acute at the present time to warrant that being done? 
— I hardly think so. I think it could be done better 
by private enterprise than under the Council. 

11387. Private enterprise has not done so up to the 
present, whatever may be in the womb of time? — They 
do not find it sufficiently remunerative. 

11388. Do you think that those in charge of the 
children of the working classes appreciate the value of 
milk as a food for their children? — I do not believe 
that they do. 

11389. And if they did they would make a better effort 
to procure it? — They require education in that respect. 
There are young mothers and wives of labouring men 
who do not study the bringing up of children, and the 
real nutritious food which can only be found in milk 
for children. 

11390. And this must have an injurious effect on the 
whole of the community at large? — Yes, decidedly. 
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11391. And while your public authorities never 
hesitate to provide hospital accommodation and medical 
aid and nursing for the poor when they are ill, it 
seems to be thought as rather an innovation to try 
and prevent' the illnesses from which these unfortunate 
people suffer, and which are directly consequent on 
the food on which they are brought up? — You refer 
to the Council. 

11392. I am speaking of all Public Health 
Authorities. The public mind has become educated to 
warrant the expenditure of public money in having dis- 
infection carried out in the case of infectious diseases 
and ambulances to remove patients to the hospitals, 
and nurses for hospitals; but apparently no one has 
thought of adopting preventive or curative measures? — 
We have not done so. 

11393. Newry has not a double dose of original sin 
in that respect. I want your opinion as an intelligent 
member of the community. Do you not think it would 
be a good thing if an effort was made to bring up 
the rising generation in a healthy condition? — Yes. I 
think we have need of creches for children, and instruc- 
tion for young mothers would be a very desirable 
assistance in bringing up families. 

11394. And if this is a necessity in the ordinary com- 
munities it seems to be a still more burning one here, 
where the mothers of very young children leave them 
at home and go into the mills? — Yes. That is a very 
serious matter indeed. 

11395. And these children do not get the maternal 
care that they have a right to expect at a very tender 
age? — They are very often left in charge of young 
children who are incompetent to mind them. I can 
give you an instance of a case I saw last week at 9.30 
p.m. of a little girl with a baby in her arms. 

11396. And perhaps not very well clothed? — Poorly 
clad, and trying to amuse the children by singing to 
them, and not strong enough to carry them. 

11397. A touching sight indeed. Have you any 
experience of mill- workers? — No, I cannot say I have. 


11398. We were told by a former witness that an 
effort was made by the mill-owners, which was much 
to their credit, to provide their employees with a 
wholesome meal at the mill, but owing to want 
of co-operation on the part of the workers it has broken 
down? — It has not broken down at Bessbrook, where 
the owners of the mill provide for a meal at a nominal 
cost. 

11399. But so far as Newry mills are concerned, I 
am rather afraid it has broken down there? — I do not 
know what the practice is in Newry. 

11400. Would you not think it a very judicious move- 
ment on the part of the mill-owners, and distinctly 
humanitarian, to make such provision? — Yes. It is 

done in Bessbrook. It would be a step in the right 
direction. 

11401. Lady Everard. — Is that meal provided by the 
Bessbrook Company? — Yes; but it is not given entirely 
gratuitously. Mr. Richardson, the owner of the Bess- 
brook Spinning Mill, does not make it a profitable 
transaction. 

11402. The Chairman. — It is only the price of the 
materials wholesale he charges? — Yes. The company 

provides the cooks and the dining-hall. 

11403. It seems a most benevolent undertaking, and 
I only wish it was more general? — Yes. 

11404. Lady Everard. — Is there a large supply of 
buttermilk comes into Newry? — I do not think the 
supply is adequate to the demand. 


1140a. We have had evidence about there being pr< 
secutions with regard to buttermilk? — Yes; but in m 
opinion some of them have been unwarranted. I cor 
sider there is a necessity for a certain proportion c 
W 7®J *° ™, a< ? <i . e<i , f or churning purposes. 

11406. What is the legal standard for buttermilk?— 
cannot say at the moment. 


,u 1U H 7 i D ,i • £he P T T buttermilk for baking-dr 
they bake their own bread ?-Some do. The bakers usr 
some of it for their own bread. 


11408. Do you find there is a 
of baker’s white bread?— Yes. 
ally has increased. 


big increase in the sale 
I think the sale gener- 


11409. Do you think that the use of brown bread i 
going down? — It has not been very popular. 

11410. I mean the whole meal bread?— It has nc 
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been very popular in this district. I do not think it 
has gone down. So far as my experience is concerned, 
it has gone up. 

11411. Mr. Wilson. — I would like you would give us 
an idea of the policy of the Newry Agricultural Show 
with regard to the encouragement of dairy cattle? — It 
has been very much before the minds of the Society 
of late years, and they have been giving prizes to 
farmers for the best milking cows. Last year there 
were five exhibited and four prizes were given. We 
got £5 from the Department. 

11412. What points do you insist upon as being 
important for that class? — Quality and quantity of 
milk. 

11413. Produced during the days of the Show? — 

Milked in the Show yards. 

11414. That would leave the possibility of getting a 
cow that gives an enormous flow of milk for a short 
time and goes dry very soon? — I cannot say what point 
the judges would give in that direction. I expect they 
would judge from the appearance of the udder of the 
quantity of the milk that is given. 

11415. Have you thought over at all of the possibility 
of giving the dairy cow prizes on the basis of her 
records during the lactation period or for the twelve 
months? — The Show Committee is going to go on 
records. 

11416. Do I understand that the Show may appoint 
an officer to inspect the records of the farmers of the 
neighbourhood and have a check on the individual 
records? — We had a meeting of farmers, and several of 
them are keeping the records of each cow. 

11417. That record system is being checked by an 
officer of the Department? — Yes. 

11418. So for your purpose you would take the milk 
records kept by the farmers and cheeked by the Depart- 
ment, and that, plus the appearance of a cow, would 
be the basis of giving a prize? — Yes. 

11419. Mr. Campbell. — Have you discussed how 
much you would give for milk and how much for 
appearance? — No. 

11420. Your committee has not discussed that? — I 
do not think there is any phase of this question which 
has not been discussed. 

11421. Do you know if that phase was discussed? — 

No. 

11422. How often do they milk these cows that come 
in to the Show? — Once. 

11423. Is it a one-day Show? — Yes. 

11424. Do they stock them the night before? — I can- 
not say. 

11425. You are well acquainted with agriculture? — 

Yes. 

11426. Have you followed at all the question of the 
relations between the labourer and the farmer in the 
North of Ireland; that is to say, the relations between 
them as regards the system of hiring and housing — 
what used to be the custom with legard to that? — I 
do not know that there was any fixed custom. I know 
we have hiring fairs at which bovs and girls have been 
hired for the year or half-year, as" the case may be. 

11427. What about the married men? — The married 
men, as a rule, find homes in their particular neigh- 
bourhoods, perhaps with the farmers with whom they 
were for years. 

11428. And does the cottage in which they live 
belong to the farmer? — In some cases they do, and in 
some cases not. 

11429. In the eases where they do not, who owns the 
cottage? — I do not know. I have not any detailed 
information. 

11430. Miss McNeill. — Has there ever been any 
scheme, in addition to that which has been carried out 
in Bessbrook, to enable married workers — I mean 
workers who are nursing mothers — to have their 
children near them. In certain mills on the Continent 
and America, where a fairly large proportion of the 
employees are married women nursing their children, 
nurseries are provided, not in the nature of creches, 
which encourage artificial feeding, but they provide 
nurseries. Do you know if such a scheme has ever 
been tried in the mills in the North of Ireland?— I do 
not know of any such scheme being in operation. 

11431. Has it ever been considered? — I do not think 
so. 

11432. Do you think that scheme would be advis- 
able? — It would be more a matter for the mill-owners. 

I cannot tell you how it would work out from my own 
knowledge. 
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11433. The Chairman. — You are Clerk of the Newry 
Rural District Council? — Yes, of Councils No. 1 and 
No. 2, and of Newry Union. 

11434. You are also interested in the Newry Agricul- 
tural Show? — Yes. I, have been one of the lion, 

secretaries since the Society was formed. 

11435. You would have a fairly diversified knowledge 
of the question into which this Commission is 
inquiring? — I know a little about it, and I am also a 
farmer. 

11436. We have learned indirectly, perhaps rather 
than directly, what steps are taken by the Rural 
Council to put the Dairies and Cowsheds Order into 
operation. Is there any information you can give us 
that has not already been submitted? We have been 
informed that you employ a Veterinary Inspector to 
make an inspection of both districts, and that the pro- 
visions of the Order are fairly well administered? — In 
the Newry No. 2 District — that is the district in which 
the Whitecross Creamery is situated — we have 237 
registered cow-keepers; that is the County Armagh 
portion of our district. 

11437. How many cows would that represent?— On 
an average they would have about four cows each. We 
have some very large dairies. In the largest they 
would keep about forty cows. We have also some 
other large dairies in that district. 

11438. Are they mainly suppliers to the Whitecross 
Creamery? — A small portion 1 are. 

11439. What becomes of the milk of the large 
dairies? — In Bessbrook they supply it to the mill hands 
at 2d. a quart in winter and summer. They may have 
recently made a slight increase, but I have not heard 
of it. I know that the other dairies in the district 
complained of the action of the Bessbrook people in 
selling the milk so cheap. 

11440. Is this subsidised by the mill-owners? — The 
mill-owners have cows of their own. 

11441. That is not what one would regard as a purely 
commercial transaction? — It is not in the business way 
a commercial transaction. No more generous man 
lives in Ireland than Mr. Richardson, the mill-owner. 

11442. Really it seems to me a perfectly ridiculous 
thing that his action should have caused unfavourable 
comment. I only wish we had the number of such 
men increased? — It is only the local dairymen that 
object. 

11443. That is a purely selfish view. With regard 
to the reports received from your Veterinary Surgeon, 
has attention ever been directed to the fact that sus- 
picious animals were found in the byres? — Yes. 

11444. What practice would be followed with regard 
to them? — We persuade the owners to get rid of them. 

11445. You find them amenable? — Yes. We never 
have the least trouble. 

11446. And no Order has ever been made for the 
compulsory slaughter of an animal? — No. There is no 

need yet. 

11447. Are any samples taken in the district to test, 
the quality of the milk by any officer of yours? — No. 
We have three Dairy Inspectors and one Veterinary 
Inspector. The three Dairy Inspectors, if they see 
anything wrong, call the attention of the Veterinary 
Inspector to it. He is very energetic. He discharges 
his duties remarkably well. 

11448. And you have reason to believe that the pro- 
visions of the Order are enforced with regularity? — We 
had a great deal of trouble with the Whitecross 
Creamery suppliers. They complained bitterly about 
the Order at first, and my Council did not want to 
enforce it too harshly in the beginning. We gave them 
two summers, and we found that a great many of them 
would do nothing, and we were obliged to prosecute a 
good many of them. 

11449. What was the result of the prosecutions — was 
an order made for carrying out the improvements? — 
Yes, in every ease. On one occasion we had to 
prosecute 84 people who refused to apply to have their 
dairies registered. 

11450. What co-operation did you receive from the 
magistrates — did they assist you? — Yes. 

11451. Did you find it was necessary at any subse- 
quent period to continue the prosecution? — We had to 
prosecute five people a second time. We picked out five 
of the worst cases and prosecuted them , and the magis- 
trates imposed substantial fines. It had a very good 
effect on the district. 


Bell examined. 

11452. That is rather satisfactory and helpful in the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Order? — Yes. We 
have a few people in the County Armagh portion of the 
district who supply Belfast, and in No. 1 District there 
are seventy-nine cow-keepers registered. 

11453. Mr. Wilson. — Before you pass away from the 
creamery suppliers — was the result of your prosecutions 
to reduce the number of suppliers to the creamery?— I 
think a few of the very worst cases — people with very 
unsuitable premises — gave up supplying milk. 

11454. What happened to their milk? — They used it 
at home. 

11455. Drank it? — Yes, and some churned it into 
butter. 

11456. Would you not consider that a hardship on 
the butter trade that is carried on in the creamery? — I 
am very strongly of opinion that butter should be also 
included under the Order. 

11457. You would bring those men who make butter 
in their houses under the provisions of the Order?— 
Yes, and my District Council, entirely composed of 
farmers, suggested to the Local Government Board that 
that should be done. 

11458. The Chairman. — It has been suggested to tbe 
Commission that the pastures in this district are poor 
and the standard of milk difficult to maintain?—! 
would not agree with that. I think it is reasonably 
good pasture land, and our cows are well fed. 

11459. Do you keep any milk records? — I do; but I 
have only lately started that, since so much attention 
has been directed to the milk question. We have had 
a great many meetings of our local Creamery Society, 
and in order to induce people to keep records I did it 
myself. 

11460. Do you ever have your milk subjected to a 
test for butter fat? — In the workhouse we use a great 
deal of milk. The milk is tested two or three times a 
week for butter fat. 

11461. What standard does it reach? — We keep a 
small number of cows at the workhouse, and we have 
also a contract for the supply of milk. Our standard is 
3"2, and if at any time it falls below that we inquire 
the reason why. 

11462. Did that often happen? — No. It only hap- 
pened twice in three years, and the contractor was 
obliged to give an explanation. 

li463. With regard to the cows that you keep your- 
self, do you ever test the butter fat? — ifes. 

11464. Do you ever find it goes below standard? — 
We find usually that we get better milk from the con- 
tractor than we produce ourselves. It is only fair to 
say that. 

11465. Supposing the milk from the cows that you 
keep in the workhouse was offered for sale in Newry, 
and that samples were taken and sent for analysis, in 
all probability you might sometimes be liable to pro- 
secution? — I have known our milk to fall below the 
standard at times, but not very much. 

11466. Did you ever find it fall to 2-50? — No, never 
below 3 per cent. 

11467. You would not be subjected to a penalty in 
that ease? — No. If we find our own cows do not give 
milk up to the standard we ask the workhouse master 
for an explanation. 

11468. It has been suggested to the Commission that 
the milk yielding properties of our cows have deterior- 
ated? — The best of our cows are shipped to England. 
We have nine or ten people who buy nothing else but 
the very best cows we have, and they are sent to Eng- 
land, and we lose not only the cows, but the calves 
also. 

11469. And thereby the store stock of the country is 
deteriorated? — No doubt. I am mainly anxious that 

we should keep the heifer calves. 

11470. With regard to the milk yield generally, do 
you think the cow is a less profitable animal than the 
cow of twenty years ago? — When I was a little boy 
my father kept a large number of cows, and I think 
our cows are not as good as they used to be. I remem- 
ber when my father kept an Alderney or a half Alder- 
ney cow, and they gave a very large supply of milk, 
and none of my cows are as good as these. 

11471. Is that part of a sentimental declaration that 
is very often made with regard to the old days? — No. 
I think the present reason why we have not so many 
good cows in the country is because these dealers take 
away the very best we have and send them to England. 
The temptation to a small farmer to sell a good cow 
for £20 is very strong. 
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11472. The pursuit of a policy of that kind would 
naturally deteriorate the milk yielding properties of the 
aggregate number of cows? — Yes. That is why we 

have not as good cows as we might have in the country, 
because the best are shipped away. 

11473. In the old days the export trade was not what 
it is now. The same drainage was not going on? — No. 

11474. Have you any views as to how the milk- 
yielding properties of the cow might be increased, by 
the infusion of new blood or any other method? — Yes. 

I got a premium bull myself. The first premium bull 
I not was very good. I sold him. I had two others. 

I got a bull from a milking strain, and I have that 
bull at the present time. 

11475. You have had no opportunity of testing what 
the result would bo?— No. I have no experience yet. 
11476. Was it an Irish-bred bull you bought?— Yes. 
11477. Did you find any difficulty in tracing the 
record of his ancestors with regard to the milk product? 
—No. The bull was bred by the late Mr. Annett, who 
had a Very small select herd of pure-bred shorthorns, 
and he was most particular about the milk, and he 
was able to give me all the information I wanted about 
this bull. 

11478. He was one of those men who took up the 
question of increasing the milk before it became such 
a burning question? — Yes. Mr. Annett told me that 
the people who bought his bulls complimented him on 
the fact that they had improved the milking properties. 
He had the best herd of pure-bred shorthorns in the 
district. 

11479. What standard did they reach?— The milk 
yield was a great deal more than shorthorns are credited 
with. 

11480. Seven hundred gallons? — More. 

11481. Have you any experience of pure-bred short- 
horns yourself? — Not much. 

11482. With regard to your Dairy Class in Newry 
Show, what course do you propose to follow in order to 
carry out the view the committee entertain of offer- 
ing prizes on milking records? — Our principle in the 
past has been to get the cows in the night before the 
Show and have them thoroughly milked by our own 
man. We lock the cows up for the night, and we have 
the cows milked in the presence of the judges, and we 
have always regarded that as fair to everyone, and it 
is the best we can do. 

11483. Do you propose to develop that by giving the 
milk records that have been kept and putting them before 
the judges? — Yes. We propose forming a number of 

milk-testing stations to have records checked by a local 
officer, and rechecked by the Department’s Inspector, to 
find out the milk yield of the cow. 

11484. The introduction of milk records is a matter 
of recent growth? — Yes. 

11485. Do you think it is likely to develop, and what 
is your opinion as regards its effect — do you think it 
will have a beneficial effect on the cow-herds of the 
country?— We hope so; but the farmers are not keen 
on it. The general run of farmers about here think it 
is too much trouble. 

11486. It is really an educational process, and you 
cannot expect the people to come in at once ; but when 
they find their neighbours are doing it and deriving 
profit from it, the keeping of the records will be more 
general? — Yes. I am absolutely convinced that a 

great many cows that we have in this country are not 
worth their food. They are unprofitable. 

11487. It was suggested to us in Belfast by a person 
interested in the trade that he thought it would be a 
very desirable thing if special prizes were offered at 
local Shows for bulls the offspring of cows with milking 
records, and that- they should be in a class absolutely 
apart from pure-bred bulls? — I would agree with that. 

11488. I think it is a very good suggestion indeed, 
because, obviously, inserting such a class as that in 
your Show programme would be information to the 
public generally that attention was being concentrated 
on the question, and the people would be interested in 
it, and in all probability some would become co- 
operators. This gentleman was of opinion that the 
prizes at the outset should be substantial in order to 
induce a larger number to follow the conditions 
necessary to secure this particular breed? — I would 
thoroughly agree to givo prizes for bulls of that class. 
We have only a small number of cows registered under 
the Department Scheme, but the number is growing. 

11489. You are in a better position than they are in 
the other end of the county, because in Newtownards 
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the people do not seem to understand the scheme?— 

We have a society here known as the Jerretspass 
Farmers’ Association, and they took the matter up, 
and the keeping of milk records is spreading. 

11490. You said that numbers of cows kept arc by 
no means profitable. I suppose the people who own 
these cows are ignorant of their milk-yielding pro- 
perties? — If they knew what they gave they would give 
up keeping them. 

11491. Mr. Wilson.— When you keep milk records 
you know that one cow is giving you 900 gallons and 
the next cow 400 gallons, and you know which to sell? 

— Yes. 

11492. The Chairman. — Do you think the majority of 
cow-keepers fail to realise the animal that is profitable 
and the animal that is unprofitable to keep? — Yes. 

11493. The majority of people often think if a cow 
gives a liberal flow for three months that she is a good 
milking cow, and lose sight of the fact that for four or 
five months she is practically a burden on the herd? — 

I suppose that happens every day of the week all over 
our district. 

11494. With regard to the milk supply to the poor in 
the rural district, do you think there is a shortage 
there? — I am quite sure there is. In the district in 
which I live I usually keep four labourers. These men 
cannot get milk at all unless I supply them. I know 
one man that I had, and he used not to get milk from 
me. He has ten children. He and his wife and ten 
children were getting a pint of milk in a day, and that 
must have been going on for a 1od» time. I found out 
about it, and we were able to supply him. In the case 
of the other men I have the milk is included in the 
wages. This man was only getting a pint, and had 
great trouble even in getting it. That man has got a 
cow of his own now. 

11495. That is a very desirable improvement, cer- 
tainly? — Yes. 

11496. His case unfortunately would not be an 
isolated case? — No. It is general all over the country 
amongst the labouring classes. 

11497. Would that apply to the County Armagh as 
well as to County Down? — In the County Armagh there 
are not so many married men. I am talking of the 
married men. In Armagh the system is to employ the 
men who live in their employer’s house. 

11498. With regard to occupants of labourers’ cot- 
tages built under the Act, how would they be supplied? 

— We have only a very small number of cottages in the 
Union. We have not got a hundred at all yet. 

11499. Do you think that the fact of getting cottages 
and that they have a fixity of tenure has in any degree 
increased their difficulty in getting their milk supply 
from their employers? — Take it that a man is working 
with a farmer and he is getting milk from that farmer. 

He loses his employment and he is working somewhere 
else, and be would have trouble in getting milk. 

11500. And you think that the independence that has 
been secured by the labourer in his home has some 
corresponding disadvantage in alienating the sympathy 
that has existed between himself and his employer? — I 
believe so. 

11501. And that has in some degree intensified the 
difficulty? — Yes. 

11502. Are goats kept in the district? — Yes, most of 
our labouring men keep goats — those living in the 
labourers’ cottages. 

11503. But goats supply milk only for a limited 
time? — Yes. 

11504. And in the winter season none is available? — * 

It is very hard for them to get it. 

11505. Has any effort been made to improve the 
breed of goats in the district? — Mr. Small, who was 
here yesterday, made some little effort. 

11506. Have you given prizes for goats at your 
Show? — Yes, every year, and we have always very good 
entries. 

11507. And you think it improves their chances of 
better treatment and care to offer the prizes? — I think 

11508. Do you subject them to a milk test? — No. 

The appearance of the goat is taken into account as a 
milk yielder. In fact, I think the judges almost ignore 
everything else. I always notice in the Show that the 
goat that apparently can supply the most milk gets the 
prize. 

11509. There are a good number of shorthorn herds 
in the County Down? — Yes. I think the premium 

bulls are blamed too much. We have in this district 
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only a very small number of premium bulls, and I do 
not think they have done the damage that people say. 
In fact they have done a great deal of good. It is 
rubbish, this talk about premium bulls. Our two rural 
districts are overrun by inferior bulls. 

11510. The stock of the country is not, as a rule, 
produced to any considerable .extent by the premium 
bull at all? — That is so. The number of premium bulls 
in this district is very small. There must be two 
hundred other bulls to one premium bull in the district. 
Mr. McEvoy has a premium bull for thirty years, and 
he will tell you all about it. 

11511. Lady Everard. — Where are the cows shipped 
from to England and Scotland? — We nave a direct sail- 
ing from Newry to Liverpool, and we have a nightly 
sailing from Greenore. 

11512. You cannot give us statistics of how many are 
shipped? — No. 

11513. Mr. Wilson. — Would they be obtainable? — I 
think so. Mr. Smith, who is present, may be able to 
give you information as to the shipping from Newry to 
Liverpool, but I understand most of the cattle go by 
Greenore. I think we could get the Greenore figures 
also. 

11514. The Chairman. — The statement has been fre- 
quently made before us that the English and Scotch 
buyers come over and purchase the best cattle? — Yes. 

11515. Mr. Campbell. — That is a good thing? — It is. 
I don't disagree with it. 

11516. It is the very thing we are working for, to get 
a good animal for export? — But I am very sorry to see 
these_eows going away and their calves lost. 

11517. Are you not more pleased to see the gold 
coming in ? — I would like to see the good cows at home. 

11518. Lady Everard. — When in Belfast we got 
statistics that 17,260 per annum of milkers or potential 
milkers were exported? — Yes. 

11519 . That is an enormous strain on the country? — 
Yes. We- have a nightly shipping from Greenore. 

11520. How many labourers’ cottages do you say you 
have in your two Unions? — A very small number: we 
only started about three or four years ago. 

11521. Are the labourers you speak of finding any 
difficulty in getting grazing for a cow if they had one? 
— I only know one man in a Union cottage having a 
cow, and I don’t think he has any trouble. If the 
labourers were able to get cows it would be easy to 
get grazing. 

11522. What is the grazing rate? — There is no graz- 
ing here. There is only one demesne where they take 
grazing and that is for young cattle. 

11523. Do you think the land could be got for graz- 
ing? — Yes, it would be very easy. 

11524. Have you the eleven months’ system around 
here? — Not very much. 

11525. The farms here are not very large? — We have, 
I think, so far as I recollect, in the Union of Newry 
between 22,000 and 23,000 holdings. That includes the 
town. We have a very large number of small farmers 
in the Union. 

11526. The Chairman. — And no ranches? — No. 

11527. Lady Everard. — You stated that the Inspec- 
tor found cows that would not pass. What became of 
these?— I think most of them went to the knacker’s 
yard which was established recently. They get a small 
price for them. 

11528. The Chairman. — I hope there is no meat pur- 
veyed from that place? — I don’t know what thev do with 
the meat. They kill horses. The meat is shipped 
away. It is generally thought it is made into German 
sausages. I know that the demand for German 
sausages has lessened in the town of Newry. 

11529. Lady Everard.— Don’t you think that a per- 
son should not have power to sell a diseased cow? I 

think so, but the owner should be compensated. 

11530. Do you consider that if the £10 limit was 
raised it would be the means of inducing the farmers 
if they had a diseased cow to declare M? — Yes. 

11531. The Chairman. — Would you pav the full com- 
pensation ?— They should get two-thirds of the market 
value of the animal. 

11532. You think that would be a reasonable com- 
pensation? — Yes, and it would induce the people to 
come in if they suspected that their cows were in bad 
health. 

11533. Had you any breed goats at the Newry Show? 
— Only one, and that, did not get the prize. 

11534. We don’t mind about the prizes. The object 
is to get good milkers. The advantage of these foreign 
goats is that they kid at all times? — Yes. 


11535. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— In the case of a 
poor man who has one of two cows, and who is tempted 
occasionally by high prices to sell his good cow, do you 
think if thore was a system of insurance adopted that 
it would bo of advantage?— I believe nothing would do 
the country so much good as if wo could get a universal 
system of insurance on live stock. Three or four of my 
cattle died. They were not insured. I insured only 
two animals — pure-bred and thorough-bred cattle. 

11536. Why not insure the rest of the cattle — are the 
rates prohibitive? — The farmers have never considered 
the matter. The vast bulk of the farmers in this dis- 
trict do not insure their houses. Some of the largest 
farmers in the district have not a penny of insurance on 
their farm buildings. 

11537. There is great scope for agricultural insur- 
ance? — I am absolutely convinced of that, and it would 
be a good thing for the farmers if they could get a 
universal system of insurance. 

11538. Lady Everard. — What do you pay? — Five per 
cent, on the premium bull. 

11539. You could not pay that on all vour stock?— 
No. 

11540. If it could be done for 5s. a head, would it 
pay ? — Yes. This year I must have sustained a loss of 
at least £30, and it would not have cost me nearly so 
much if I had my cattle insured. 

11541. Is there much abortion in the district? — No. 

11542. Is there any disease among calves? — There 
is — white scour and blackleg. 

11543. The Chairman. — What did your stock die 
from? — Some from scour. 

11544. Mr. Wilson. — Is tuberculosis prevalent 

amongst cattle in this neighbourhood? — I am afraid it 

11545. With regard to the Veterinary Inspection in 
the various public bodies you belong' to, have the 
Inspectors reported cases of tuberculosis of the udder? 
—Yes. The farmers don’t test their cattle. I don't 
think there are ten tested cows in this Union. 

11546. When your Veterinary Inspector is suspicious 
about a cow what does he do? — He tells the owner not 
to use the milk of the cow, to isolate her and keep her 
under observation: if the cow gets worse, he advises the 
owner to get rid of her. 

11547. Don’t you think that is rather a dangerous 
way to treat a suspicious cow — dangerous to the public 
health? — Yes. I think they should be destroyed and 
the owner compensated. 

11548. With regard to compensation, would you agree 
with this — that when a man brought a beast voluntarily 
for veterinary inspection, and she was found to be 
diseased, he should then receive all compensation: 
but, on the other hand, if the veterinary inspector 
discovered a diseased beast in the course of his 
ordinary rounds, that the owner should receive no com- 
pensation or very little? — It would be hard to punish 
some people because they are stupid. Perhaps it would 
be wise to give some slight extra inducement to the 
person who does it voluntarily. 

11549. We want to get thes'e animals brought out as 
far as possible voluntarily? — Yes. 

11550. That the moment a man has a suspicion that 
anything is wrong that he would bring out the animal 
without any’ fear of financial loss? — Yes. 

11551. That when the education has got more widely 
spread that it would be regarded as almost a criminal 
thing to keep a seriously affected animal in his herd?— 
That is so. 

11552. Mr. Campbell. — Do you know exactly, and do 
the farmers know, the provision that has been made to 
test milch cows? — Do you mean the Department's 
scheme? 

11553. Yes? — The farmers who live about the neigh- 
bourhood of Newry and Jerretspass know all about it, 
but in other districts of the Union, I fear, they know 
very little about it. 

11554. Can you tell me what are the provisions that 
have been made by the Department for the testing of 
cows? I heard the matter discussed a couple of years 
ago. The Department invite people to send in 
applications and they had their cows tested. That is 
all I know about it personally. 

11555. They apply directly to the Department? — So 
far as I know, they do. 

11556. And the Department sends down an Inspector 
to examine their herd? — That is so, I believe. They 
sent down an Inspector from time to time. 
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11557. I want to know if the provisions of that 
scheme were well known, and I wanted to test it on 
you? — On the whole, the people don't know very much 
about it except in Jerretspass and Newry. 

11558. There are two methods. One is where the 
farmer applies directly and individually, and the cows 
are examined as to conformation. Then the farmer 
keeps a record for a year and the best cows are put 
on the register. That is one way. The other way is 
that the farmers form an association to keep milk 
records, and then the Department Inspectors come 
down and select the best cows? — I think the provisions 
of these two schemes are known in the district I have 
mentioned. 

11559. There is a haziness in the minds of people I 
meet as to this matter? — That is so. Generally speak- 
ing, the farmers are not acquainted with the scheme. 

11560. Taking these two methods, you will under- 
stand that the first method must be a very expensive 
method, because you have got to go to the individual 
farmer and inspect his cow and take samples of milk. 
The other method is where an association of farmers 
do it themselves. Could not the Newry Agricultural 
Show become a cow-testing association? — That is what 
we propose to do. We propose to form in various 
districts local cow -testing associations. 

11561. But cannot you be the parent body? — We pro- 
pose to do that. The great trouble is to get farmers 
interested. It will take a little time before we can do 
that. 

11562. Is it your proposal to keep the record book in 
your own society, or are you only going to send them to 
the Department? — We propose to assist the Depart- 
ment in every possible way, because we believe the 
scheme is a good one. We propose to get in each dis- 
trict a number of farmers interested — to get some per- 
son that knows the district to volunteer to act as 
secretary of the association free of cost, and in that 
way there would be practically no expense. 

11563. Having formed your association, are you then 
going to iuspect each farmer and see that he is keeping 
these records? — Yes. 

11564. And are you going to see that the milk is 
analysed? — Yes. 

11565. Are you going to do that yourselves, or do you 
intend asking the Department to do it? — We propose to 
do it ourselves. 

11566. The conditions would be that the farmer 
would keep a record of his cow's’ yield, and then 
you would put on the register those animals that had 
in addition to a good milk yield good conformation? — 


11568. And if the rest of the country did that, 220 or 
250 cow-testing associations would be established — 
there are 220 or 250 Agricultural Societies in the country. 
There would be different standards. You would have a 
high standard perhaps, and in another part of the 
country the standard would be very low'? — We are try- 
ing to get a number of local associations formed because 
we believe that our society cannot w : ork one association 
over the whole district. 

11569. Will not your society be the society to register 
the cow's? — The Newry Agricultural Show' is to be the 
parent and to be responsible and to cheek the work of 
the cow-testing associations. 

11570. And to certify to buyers or others that these 
are animals that have sprung from selected cow's and 
selected bulls? — That is so. 

11571. The other way would be for the Department 
to be the parent society?— I think it is better that the 
local^soeicty should be the parent. 

11572. Mr. Wilson. — You would need to standardise 
Sy,d"i i le, b ” lS '- TeS ' T *“ department has pre- 
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Bridle;, and a bull of that breed. Mr. Rooney thinks 
that he would be able to get a bull of that breed. 

11574. These are evidences of a great desire to 
improve the milk yield, and from that point of view it 
would be a great pity to throw cold water on it, but 
you will have a menagerie here soon? — It will stimulate 
interest. 

11575. Take the case of the creameries. They may 
be very good cow-testing associations? — In my opinion 
creameries are doomed unless they can give better 
prices for milk. Every creamery in Ireland will fail if 
they continue to pay the present prices. 

11576. They are on the increase. Each of them 
would be a good nucleus for a cow-testing association? 

— Yes. 

11577. Would you let each of them set up their own 
standard? — No; some of them might set up too low a 
standard. 

lio78. You would let the Department set up a 
standard for the whole country. Would you let them 
keep their own records? — Yes. 

11579. You were talking of having a number of cow- 
testing associations affiliated with your Society. With 
whom would the creameries affiliate? — With the local 
Agricultural Society. We would be glad to help them 
if they wanted our help. 

11580. How many creameries are there in your area? 

— We have one at Whitecross We had another 
auxiliary creamery at Lislay, but it failed in a short 
time. It only lasted a very brief time, and I think 
it is pulled down. 

11581. Would you take in Whitecross Creamery? — 

Yes, we would be glad. We have another creamery at 
Loughbrickland . 

11582. You would like to take that in? — Yes; but 
they would rather go to Banbridge, because it is nearer 
to them. 

11583. Do you know if Banbridge is going to form a 
cow-testing association? — I don’t know. 

11584. Do you know of any other district going to 
form these associations? — No. 

11585. Are you in any way responsible for the work 
of the Veterinary Inspector — does he take his 
instructions from you? — Yes, we discuss matters. 

11586. What instructions do you give him? — His 
books are kept in my office, and frequently he comes up 
and arranges the districts that he is going to, and I 
arrange that the Sanitary Officer is to go with him. 

11587. Have you set up any standard? — The 
Veterinary Inspector brings his books to me to place 
before the Council, and I go over his books, and any 
particularly bad cases, he tells me all about them. 

• H588. What are the particularly bad cases? — Badly 
kept cowsheds, dirty and badly paved premises, milk 
kept in the dwellinghouse, and sometimes under the 
bed. _ I have seen that myself many a time. 

11589. Is there a standard of excellence in your 
mind that you want to aim at?— Yes. 

n59° Ls your standard in any way different from 
the standard m the Armagh Urban or Rural districts? 

—1 don t know what the standard is there. 

11 , 59 , 1 .- P.°, y° u k „now anything of what the other 
imral districts are doing as to the standard ?— No. 

llo92. You set up your own standard ? — Yes. 

11593. You can be as strict or as lenient as you like? 

— We are fairly strict. 

11594. rou nerf noi bo edict if job like; it rcets 
with yourself? — Yes. 

11595. With you personally or with the veterinary 
surgeon?— The veterinary surgeon and mvself have in 
our minds a standard, and we are trying to get the 
people up to it. ° 

11596. But the standard is the standard of yourself 
and the veterinary surgeon? — Yes. 

H597. And you are the veterinary surgeon’s superior 
officer?— I don’t think I am. superior 

5® takes his instructions from you?— He does. 
anthnri/J eomes to this, that you are the absolute 
authority?— No, I don t agree with you. The 
veterinary surgeon discusses individual cases with me 
states what he proposes to recommend, and asks if it 
is reasonable. 

11600. You arc the authority and the farmer must 
look to you. It is you he must be afraid of?— There 
is no one a bit afraid of me. 

neoi. That is not a good thing?— I always try to 
avoid legal proceedings, and we hardly ever have a 
case, because we got the farmer in and try to persuade 

11 ™ 1S re 9 u i r ed before I issue a summons. 

11602. With regard to the animals that are sent to 
the knacker s yard, is there any authority to follow 
2X2 
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up the destination of the diseased carcasses? — No; there 
is no supervision over them. A week ago last Saturday 
my Council issued a licence. We have adopted bye- 
laws under the Public Health Act . which have been 
approved by the Local Government Board- Every 
man who slaughters a beast must apply for a licence. 
We have here eleven medical officers of health, and 
I instructed them to inspect the slaughter-houses, and 
they have reported that, in their opinion, some of the 
slaughter-houses are reasonably sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

11603. What about the knacker's yard? — At the 
present time we have no means of supervising what 
becomes of the stuff, as long as the man keeps his 
slaughter-house reasonably clean. 

11604. Can he sell to the local butcher? — I don’t 
think so, because the Urban Council has also adopted 
stringent rules. 

11605. He can shift them to some other place? — 
Yes. I have endeavoured to get my Council to try 
and know what becomes of the meat. The Council 
are not inclined to bother their heads with it. 

11606. I hope you will persuade them? — I hope so. 

11607. Would not the inspector under the Food and 
Drugs Act interfere? — No. The meat is not offered for 
sale here- It is shipped away. It is not sold in this 
district, and my Council don’t bother their heads about 
it; they say that it would do for the Germans well 
enough. 

11608. The Chairman. — Have you thought of any 
scheme whereby it would be possible to meet the 
scarcity of milk in rural districts? — I don’t know; it 
is a very difficult question to deal with, but that there 
is a scarcity of milk for the labouring classes in the 
country I have no doubt. 

11609. If your Rural Council was empowered to 
make a contract with a farmer, or several of them, 
and guaranteed a fixed consumption for a quantity of 
milk to be delivered all over a certain area of country 
in which they were interested, and in which they were 
anxious to improve the supply of milk, the District 
Council to be empowered to fix the price of the milk, 
and possibly, if necessary, to reduce the contract price 
by some contribution from State aid or other source — 
what do you think of that scheme as a means of 
meeting the difficulty? A great difficulty in inducing 
milk vendors to devote themselves to this trade is a 
varying demand, because you know quite well that 
at the week-end money is very often scarce with poor 
people, and they cannot afford to buy milk. That is 
a difficulty on the question of distribution, and that, 
I am afraid, can only be met with by some effort to 
reduce the price? — You cannot reduce the price unless 
you get State aid. The main difficulty would be the 
distribution of the milk over a large area. 

11610. I would make it a condition that the farmer 
contracting should distribute over a large area. The 
cost of distribution is undoubtedly a large item, and 
the varying demand is another of the very great 


difficulties to be dealt with? — I have never thought of 
any such scheme as regards milk. 

11611. Do you think that the scarcity to which you 
have referred is sufficiently widespread at the present 
time to demand that a remedy should be applied to it?— 
Yes, and I think that any move to supply the need 
is warranted. 

11612. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is there a pre- 
judice against selling milk by the small farmers? — Yes; 
if any small farmer sells a quart of milk he comes 
under the Order. 

11613. The Chairman. — Has the imposition of the 
Order limited the sale of milk? — I don’t think so very 
much. 

11614. It is not a powerful factor at all events? — No. 

11615. Mr. Campbell. — It has limited the sale to 
some extent? — To some extent. 

11616. The Chairman. — You have not many creameries 
in the district? — Only one, in Whitecross, and there is 
one in Loughbriekland, on the borders of the county. 

11617. Do you think the introduction of creameries 
has restricted the supply -for domestic purposes?— I 
don’t think so. Creameries do not affect the milk 
trade in the town. The Whitecross Creamery is eight 
or nine miles away. There is a line of railway in 
contemplation to Whitecross. 

11618. No milk comes in by train to Newry? — Not 
so far as I know. I think it might be possible for 
the Urban Council to work some scheme in the town 
in regard to the milk supply, but I am afraid there 
would be a great- many difficulties there. 

11619. If you would be stopped by difficulties you 
would never carry out any reform?— That is so. On 
the whole, I think there is a fairly good supply of 
milk in the town of Newry. The poor people com- 
plain about the price of the milk, they say it is too 
dear, but the dairymen will tell you that- milk cannot 
be produced at less than a shilling a gallon, and I 
agree with them. The poor people say that they 
cannot afford to pay threepence a quart for milk, but 
there is no article of diet so cheap. 

11620. Mr. Wilson- — Do you think that the average 
grown man in Newry realises that he could live on 
milk? — He does not think anything of the kind. I 
hope the Department will do something about the 
bad bulls in the country and get them destroyed. 

11621. Mr. Campbell. — Are you in favour of having 
all bulls registered? — Yes. I believe no bull should 
be allowed for public use unless it attained a certain 
standard. I don't believe what is being said about 
the premium bulls, it is nonsense. I had a premium 
bull from a well-known milking strain, and it was 
let out at a small fee of Is., and not three people out ot 
thirty paid the fee. Afterwards the price was 5s. in 
two cases, and I don’t think I got the 5s.; and the 
bull was there all the season. 

11622. Do you think that public opinion amongst 
farmers is ripe for a measure of that kind? — Yes, I am 
of opinion that the mongrel bulls of the country should 
be destroyed. 
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11623. The Chairman. — You are resident in the 
neighbourhood of Rathfriland? — Yes. 

11624. And are you interested in agriculture? — Yes, 
and dairy farming. 

11625. Is there a shortage of milk in your district? — 
No. We send carts round our district, and are anxious 
to sell milk locally’ as far as possible. 

11626. You actually send milk through portions of 
the country? — Yes. 

11627. And sell in quantities, such as may be re- 
quired by the householders? — Yes. 

11628. Is that an increasing or diminishing trade? — 
I think it is diminishing. 

11629. Can you give any reason for that? — It is 
generally stated that the payments are bad. 

11630. There is a scarcity of money? — Yes, and 
people are buying milk in smaller quantities. 

11631. There is a diminishing supply taken in 
by the householders in the district you serve? — Yes, 
amongst the poor people, I had a list prepared by our 
milkman a short time ago, and I was surprised to find 
that three-fourths were of small quantities — a pint 
would be the major quantity and less than, that was 
usual. 


11632. Even in the households in which there were a 
number of children? — Yes; they only use milk to colour 
the tea. 

11633. And the children don’t get milk otherwise? — • 
No. 

11634. Do you attribute that to scarcity of money or 
want of appreciation of the food value of milk? — To 
both. They live very much on tea. 

11635. Do you sell all the milk you produce in your 
immediate neighbourhood? — We sell all we can and 
churn the balance. 

11636. Do you send any to Belfast? — No. 

11637. Or to Newry? — No. 

11638. What distance from your dairy do you 
deliver? — About a mile and a half, and we drive round 
all the suburbs and supply the people there. 

11639. Even the small consumer? — Yes. The reason 
we are anxious to sell as much as possible is we must 
either go out of the trade or make enough to keep the 
man and cart. It is necessary that we should sell as 
much as possible to pay current expenses. We churn 
what is over. 

11640. What proportion of the milk you raise is sold 
pure? — About this time we would sell three-fourths 
sweet, but at other times' only about half sweet. 
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11641. la the summer season? — Yes, when milk is 
plentiful, and they have goats and other supplies. We 
make butter of what is on hands and cart the butter- 
milk and sell it at a halfpenny a quart. 

11642. Is there always a supply of butter available 
even now?— No, it is very little. 

11643. You don’t churn very much now? — No. We 
have a better milk trade in the winter than in the sum- 
mer, because people have milk of their own in some 
cases during the summer months. 

11644. Do you supply the entire town of ltathfri- 
land? — No. 

11645. How many dairy cows do you keep? — We 
keep twenty-six in full milk, and then we have some 
pedigree cattle. 

11646. Do j'ou mix the milk of the pedigree cows 
with that of the dairy cattle? — Yes. I have got a pure- 
bred herd. I got them for nursing our own calves. I 
have Aberdeen Angus and I have a few shorthorns. 

11647. Do you keep any records of the pure-bred 
shorthorns? — No. 

11648. Nor of the commercial dairy cows? — Yes. We 
have records of a few cows provisionally selected by the 
Department. 

11649. But you have not kept them long enough to 
enable you to say what the milk yield would be for 
twelve months? — No; we can approximately do so from 
what they have produced up to the present. 

11650. It has been represented to the Commission 
that there has been a depreciation in the milk yield of 
the present dairy cow. Is that a well-founded belief? — 
I believe it is. I don’t think the cows now are as good 
as long ago. 

11651. Although you buy cows with as much care 
and attention as you can possibly bestow on them? — 
Yes; the dairy qualities have diminished in cattle 
generally. I remember in the early days when we had 
the old Irish cow, and they were the best dairy cattle 
in our neighbourhood, and the cows that were bred up 
from these are better still. 

11652. Do you remember the distinct type of Irish 
dairy cows? — Yes. They were peculiar colours gener- 
ally — black and dun, some red, with white backs. They 
are now extinct. We scarcely ever get a white backed 
cow now. The best cow I remember when I was a boy 
was a dun-coloured cow. 

11653. Was she hornless? — No, she had horns. 

11654. Mr. Campbell. — The dun cow had not a white 
back? — No. 

11655. The Cn airman. — Was she of the Jersey type? 
—No; they seem to be a distinct cow. They were 
bigger than the Jersey and they were a good com- 
mercial animal. 

11656. Did they breed good store stock? — Fairly good 
store stock, but not so fine as at present. Cattle have 
improved in quality as stores. 

11657. The type would be loss suitable for beef pro- 
duction? — The maturity would not be so early. 

11658. Were they healthy? — They were. 

11659. I suppose there was no talk of tuberculosis in 
these days? — No, it was unheard of. 


11660. Have you had much trouble from tuberculosis 
in your herd at any time? — No. 

11661. You have not suffered any serious loss from 
it? — No. I have the pedigree cattle tested every year. 

11662. And you never had any reacters? — No; never 
in the Aberdeen Angus. I have a pure-bred shorthorn 
and one or two shorthorn cows. 

11668. Do you think anything can be done to im- 
prove the milking quality of the shorthorn breed? — Yes. 
There, is one point where I would wish to draw a line 
ot demarcation and that is between the fleshy shorthorn 
and the fatty animals. The fleshy shorthorn have not 
diminished the milk yield in the country. 

11664. You don’t subscribe to that?— No. Mv 

experience is that flesh and milk are compatible, but 
that fat and milk are not, and that there should be a 
line drawn, and the cattle that are predisposed to a 
superabundance of fat should be discredited, because 
they are uohsuiiabie for milt. The fleshy bull of any 
type is a useful bull, and they will not reduce the milk 
to any extent. The outline of a fleshy animal is an even 
outline to the eye and the outline' of a fatty animal 
projects. J 

11665. They are protuberances?— Yes, and that class 
of animal is not a good animal for milk. 

11666. Where do you buy your dairy cows? — In the 
country fairs and from the farmers ivi the neighbour- 
hood. ° 

11667. Do you ever try to procure animals with a milk 
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record from a good milking strain? — 1 have occasion- 
ally. I have a Jersey cow and some Ayrshire crosses 
at the present time. 

11668. Would you be good enough to tell us of this 
Ayrshire cross on a shorthorn? — I did not breed them 
myself. 

11669. What is their conformation? — One I have at 
present has the colour of an Ayrshire, and is a little 
larger than an Ayrshire, but defective in proportion to 
the shorthorn type — narrow in the back and front. They 
never suited me, that class of animal. They don’t 
carry flesh, and the best are not worth very much 
money. 

11670. Would you tell us how this animal conducted 
herself as a milk producer? — Fairly well, but there is a 
great drawback in the offspring. 

11671. Was there anything abnormal in the milk pro- 
duction? — No. 

11672. It was not sufficient to counterbalance the 
deficiency in the value of her offspring? — Not in my 

11673. Do you keep, all the cows as long as they are 
profitable in milk — do you keep them for two or three 
calvings? — Only the best of them; we sell all the 
others. We keep the best of them. 

11674. How do you ascertain what their milk-yield- 
ing powers are?— Observation. 

11675. Until you came to the weighing machine?- — 

Yes. 

11676. What do you regard as a fair yield for the 
ordinary commercial cow in twelve months, say? — I 
have never made an accurate test of that kind. 

11677. You have not calculated the yield per cow? — 

Not for that period. 

11678. Take the ordinary period of twelve months, 
it would cover whatever condition the cow was in 
for that period. That is more reliable, because if 
you take them for a lactation period some may give a 
liberal supply for a short period and others would ex- 
tend beyond twelve months, so that I think twelve 
months is the fairest test? — I think it is. We find 
that there is a great difference, and that the cow’s yield 
is better if she is not allowed to go to the bull during 
the lactation period. 

11679. I quite follow what you mean, but that would 
be rather an unsound policy to follow, simply to get up 
a record in that way by wasting the animal, so to speak, 
for a certain portion of her career. It would not be 
economically sound? — She would be a loss to breeding; 
but if she is not allowed to go to the bull she will milk 
more during the lactation period. 

11680. I quite understand, but what I would contem- 
plate would be the keeping of the record for an ordinary 
period, having the cow coming to calf in ten or twelve 
months. That is the way the cow would yield most 
in five years? — My experience goes against a current 
belief that if a cow is a good one once she is good 
always. I have found a cow milking well and afterwards 
giving less. If we get a cow from a poor district where 
she was not fed, and we feed her to the highest pitch, 
she will go to a high standard; but if we keep her on 
we will not get the same results : and I find it is better 
to change cows to get the best results and keep them 
for a few seasons, but not too long, because they won't 
hold out, and if they do the 3 ’ wear themselves out very 

11681. Of course the strain on their constitution 
must necessarily be increased?— Yes, they drop their 
milk bag, and in that case they are not serviceable. 

11682. It has many aspects, this question? — It is very 
eomplicated. I think a line should be drawn with 
regard to the improvement in stock and not give 
encouragement to cattle that preponderate in fat. Mv 
experience is that the Aberdeen Angus is the most pro- 
fitable animal for general purposes. 

11683. They would not- be for dairy purposes?- — 

Occasionally. I have known people that have cows 
from the first Aberdeen Angus twelve years ago, and 
they are the best cows they had. 

11684. These would be cross-bred cows? — Yes. 

11685. And what character would they partake of— 
were they more Shorthorn or Angus in character?— 

They were Angus in character and all were hornless. 

11686. A fair proportion have proved to be good dairy 
cows? — Some of them have, and not many. If they 
keep cows they come out to be valuable, and are sold at 
big prices. 

11687. Have you tested Aberdeen Angus cow’s milk 
and compared it with the Shorthorn’s? — No. 

11688. Do they give as good milk? — I never- made 
tests. 
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11689. What is your belief? — That they are 
moderately good milkers, and the milk is rich, and 
from the quality of milk they give I always think their 
calves do remarkably well ; and that goes to show that 
there must be strength in the milk. 

11690. When they are nursing their own calves? — 
Yes. 

11691. Are you breeding these in order to produce 
bulls? — Yes. 

11692. And you adopt this breed rather than short- 
horns? — I do. 

11693. Are they hardier than a shorthorn? — Yes. 

11694. Are they easier or more difficult to get? — 
Easier to get. 

11695. A less nutritious diet will keep them in fair 
condition? — Yes, and they are more marketable. There 
is a great demand for them as stores. 

11696. Do you think if the crossing with the Aber- 
deen Angus became general over the whole of County 
Down they would have an appreciable effect on the 
milk supply of the district — would it go to diminish it? 
— It might to a certain extent, but I think you would 
have other compensations. 

11697. We are dealing with the milk side of the 
question at the moment? — Yes. 

11698. Do you think that whatever loss might be in 
the milk would be compensated for in the additional 
value of the stores? — Yes: in the case of the farmer 
who does not get a higher price for the milk. 

11699. You get no additional price for a high-class 
milk? — That is so. Even the creameries give but a 
moderate price. 

11700. They are never extravagant in the prices they 
pay for milk, so far as our information goes. Would 
the milk of an Aberdeen Angus cross cow sold on the 
butter fat probably realise as much money as the milk 
of the shorthorn cow? — Yes. 

11701. And the latter might yield more? — I think 
she would. 

11702. Are there any creameries in your district? — 
There is one about five miles away. 

11703. Do you supply any milk to it? — No. There 

is one matter I wish to mention that has militated 
against the success of selling milk in small quantities 
to poor people. We are allowed only to use standard 
measures to retail milk by — the quart, the pint, and 
the half pint: and a half pint is the smallest that wc 
use. The majority of poor people get a halfpenny 
worth or a pennyworth, and we have no measure for 
them, and the quantity has to be guessed. Since they 
won’t allow a measure for these small quantities it is 
difficult to retail in the case of small supplies. 

11704. And probably the milk sold in small quanti- 
ties does not realise the full price? — No; it does not 
realise the price that it used to do. We used to have 
our own halfpenny and penny measures, but that has 
been changed, and consequently the smaller quantities 
have to be guessed, and it is not a profitable way of 
doing business. 

11705. And I suppose it in some degree restricted 
the sale? — We endeavour to supply. 

11706. But other people might not? — Yes. 

11707. If they were allowed to measure it would be 
much more convenient, and it would satisfy both 
parties? — The only way we could meet that would be 
to insist on not selling anything smaller than the 
standard measure: but that might prohibit some 
people buying, so we guess the quantity ; but I object 
to that. 

11708. It is not commercially sound? — No. 

11709. Are your premises inspected by the veterinary 
inspector of the Newry Rural District? — Yes. 

11710. Have you any reason to complain of the 
provisions of the Order? — I have great reason to com- 
plain. 

11711. In what particular? — Because I think it is 
very partially carried out. 

11712. That is a question of administration? — I 
think the Order is a good one, and I approve of it. 

11713. That is what I would have expected from 
you; but you think that it is unfair that it should be 
enforced in one district, not enforced at all in another, 
and only partially enforced in a third?— It is unfair to 
the purveyors of sweet milk. That is one of the 
causes that has led to the shortage of the supply. 
A great many producers of milk, rather than go to 
the trouble of going under the Order, go to the 
butter trade; and while the Order has done a great 
deal to raise the standard of creamery butter, 
nothing has been done to raise the standard of home- 


made butter, which can be made under any conditions 
and kept in any condition. Undoubtedly, the health 
of the people is a supreme question, and all people 
should have the benefit of this Order, because 1 think 
it would benefit the farmer if his cattle were examined, 
as the unhealthy animals which were unprofit- 
able would bo weeded out. By keeping them there 
is a danger of propagating disease. I think the Order 
is most unfair in its application. A great many persons 
sell milk, I may say, underhand to avoid coming 
under the Order. It is quite a usual thing for a farmer 
in the country to say, “ we are giving milk to our 
labourers, but it is included in their wages,” and he 
is selling it all the time. I would apply the Order 
generally to everybody who keeps cows. 

11714. And you would prevent a man poisoning his 
own family if he felt so inclined? — Yes. 

11715. You do not think that anyone engaged in a 
legitimate trade, and anxious to carry it out in a 
reasonable way, could object to the provisions of the 
Order? — No. It is for our own advantage to have 
the alterations that the Order requires made. 

11716. Does it eonduco to the production of milk 
in a more cleanly and hygienic condition than hereto- 
fore? — Yes. 

11717. In regard to the labour in looking after the 
milking, have you any difficulty in that way?— Yes. 
People are not disposed to take the job on account of 
the Sunday work. 

11718. Have you had difficulty in getting an efficient 
supply of labour for the milking of the cows?— We 
have more difficulty in the department of labour 
because of the Sunday work. 

11719. The tendency at the present time is to have 
the Sunday free? — Yes. 

11720. And of course the milk trade will not afford 
that? — No. 

11721. Have you ever found that when the milking- 
time came, some of those engaged failed to turn 
up, being away at amusements? — I got a responsible 
man to look after that, and he can get additional help 
from his own family if there is a shortage. 

11722. It might be that where such help is not avail- 
able there would be considerable difficulty? — Yes, it is 
a difficulty. 

11723. Have you considered any scheme yourself 
for the improvement of the milk-yielding properties 
of the cows at the present time independent of those 
in existence? — I will give you a brief outline regarding 
an improvement I would advocate, but whether it is 
corresponding with a system that is in practice or not, 

I am not able to say- My opinion is that the regis- 
tration of pedigree stock of all herds should not be 
exclusively on a hereditary basis, because a good cow 
may have a bad calf, and that calf, in my opinion, 
should not be admitted to registration ; that the bulls 
should not be registered on a hereditary basis until 
they have proved themselves; and that the heifers 
should not be registered on a hereditary basis until they 
have proved themselves good milkers. In order to 
establish a breed to excel in a certain particular, we 
must have behind it character in the same direction 
preponderating, because if we allow the bad animals 
to come they will militate against the development of 
the breed. We should breed from the best and exclude 
the worst. If I had means to follow cattle-breeding, 
I would breed on the two systems combined — that is 
the hereditary system and the utility system ; I would 
have the best animals kept and reserved for breeding 
and the worst excluded, and not let the bad ones in. 
The bad ones pull you back as far as the good ones 
move you forward. That is the view I have in my 
mind. The same principle has often been applied by 
foreigners in regard to Irish horses, and the same thing 
holds good in regard to stock, but this system of 
allowing them all to come in on a birth status lets 
the bad ones come in when they should be excluded. 
That is the principle that should be adopted, and a 
splendid stock could be secured with character behind 
it on both sides. 

11724. It would be rather slow to put a scheme of 
that kind into operation, but it might pay eventually?— 
I think to take the best cows as they are being taken— 
the best cows in the country, cows that are indigenous 
to the soil, graded up by the improvement of pure 
bred stock, and breed them on that principle, you 
would soon have fine results, and that is the only 
principle I would be in favour of, because if we take 
them all in we would not make much progress. 

11725. You do not see in your mind’s eye any- 
thing in any way resembling the picture of the old Ins i 
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cow? — I see something near it. My best cow is a 
black cow with horns, bred up from that cow— a very 
heavy milker. 

11726. You do not know how she was bred — she is 
not a cross-bred Aberdeen- Angus?— No trace of it at 
all. 

11727. Is she a fleshy beast?— She is a general 
purpose beast — a good commercial beast, with a 
splendid milk bag. 

11728. Have you got her calves? — No. 

11729. And is she a cow that you picked up at a fair? 
— I bought her from a gentleman who owned her at 
his own place. 

11730. He did not breed her? — She was bred in a 
mountainous district, I was told. She is a cross from 
a very old stock of black cattle that I remember in 
that district myself. 

11731.. Do you regard them as analogous to the Irish 
breed?— Yes; we call it the Irish breed. There mtoht 
be a different breed in Ireland, but in my early days 
that was the breed. 

11732. And they were black? — Yes, and red with 
white backs, and brindled. I have seen several of 
them brindled and they are splendid cows. They 
were the best cows to sell — all these cows with the 
characteristics of the old Irish cow. Generally small 
farmers and cowkeepers who stand in need of makin* 
money will sell the most valuable animals. 

11733. They are tempted by the extra price to sell 
the good beast? — Yes. 

11734. And replace them with very inferior ones? 
— That is so, often. 

11735. Is much loss entailed to the country by the 
export of the best type of cow? — There is a loss in 
money and a loss otherwise. 

11736. Do you think it is deteriorating the milking 
properties of the cow?— Not if they get good calves 
instead. I know a gentleman who sells all his cows in 
their prime and keeps his young heifers, say, for two 
calves and sells them at four or five years old. 

11737. Is a cow usually a worse milker on her 
first calving than after her second?— Yes, but she is 
improving. 


Mr. Thomas Cap.son. — 1st Match, 1912. 


11738. What price do you retail milk at? — About 3d 
a quart. It does not work out at that actually. 

11739. Is that summer and winter? — Yes, at the 
present time. 

11740. Is there a variation in the price? — We used 
to vary it. 

11741. Do you feed your cows artificially at all sea- 
sons?— Yes. 

11742. You give them meal, and cake, and roots? — 
Yes. 

11743. Do you feed hay or straw? — Both. 

11744. Chaff?— No- 

11745. Do you allow your cows out in the winter sea- 
son? — Yes, except the weather is very severe. I 
allow them out for a drink and a little exercise. 

11746. You like to turn them out for a couple of 
hours? — We take them out to drink and give them a 
little exercise. We think it is good for them. 

11747. Healthy?— Yes. 

11748. Lady Everard.— Do you consider the Aber- 
deen Angus crossed with the Shorthorn is good? Yes. 

11749. Do they mature early?— Yes. I have known 
them to mature as early as eighteen months. 

11750. You have been able to sell them off at 
eighteen months?— Yes, to the butcher. 

11751. And you think that they milk well?— They 
milk moderately. 

11752. It is rich milk? — I expect it is. 

11753. Have you ever tried the Shorthorn-Jersey 
cross? — No. 

11754. I think you said that you considered all the 
by-products of milk ought to be under the Order? — 


lDoo. Mr. Campbell. — Did you ever hear of a breed 
called “ Longhorn "?— I saw it at the Royal Show. 
117 56. What were they like?— Very fine animals. 
11757. What kind of horns — biggish? — Yes. 

11758. What colour? — Brindled and white backs. 
11759. Do you think if they were used in Ireland it 
would improve the cattle? — Yes. 


11760. You call them old Irish?— That was the 
name we had for them. Perhaps there is another 


Mr. Arthur M’Evoy, j.p., examined. 


11(61. The Chairman. — You are interested in agri- 
culture in the Jerrettspass district, Mr. M'Evoy? — Yes. 
y 11762. Are you in the dairying industry as well? 

11763. Do you supply a creamery? — No. 

11764. Or do you sell milk pure? — I churn. 

11765. Are you not within easv reach of a large 
centre, or do you consider the other the more econo- 
mical thing to do? — I think it is better for us. I never 
did anything else. 

11766. What breed of cows do vou keep?— Short- 
horn cross and pure Shorthorns. 

11767. You have a pure-bred herd as well? Yes, 

a small herd. 

11768. With regard to the ordinary commercial cow, 
is that cow to-day as good as any other cow that you 
have been familiar with?— I think I have very fair 
milking shorthorns. 

11769. But it has been represented to the Commis- 
sion that the milk yielding properties have deterio- 
rated. Is that your opinion?— It might in some breed 
°‘, . s h° r thorns, but there is a good breed of shorthorns 
which , if they are properly handled, will not deteriorate. 

J.K/U. l)o you keep records? — No. 

11771. The cows nurse their own calves as a rule? 
— JNO. We pail feed the calves as a rule. Wo have 
a cow this year that is rearing her own calf. She is a 
pure bred cow. 

tJy’S- T “ d ,° samples of the milt to ascei. 

tain its contents of butter fat? Never. 

11773. What is your butter market?— Newrv 

a Pdce has bufcter been selling at in 

have .got to the length of Is. 4d. a lb. 

1177a. You sell it m small quantities? Yes. 

pom™' " P P 0lmds? — N °’ i'l bulk; t,v,utj 

11777. Does the butter compare favourably with the 
creamery butter?— I believe it does. We get a <r 00 d 
market price, and the customers like it. 

11778. You have no experience of creameries or sup- 
plying milk to them at all? — No. P 


11779. Do you think anything could be done bv 
judicious selection to improve the milking properties 
of certain shorthorn breeds?— No. I find my cattle 
that I have been rearing for years as good to-day as 
the day I commenced. I change the bulls regularly. 

11780. In the purchase of bulls, do you take any 
precaution to get a bull from a milking strain? — I buy 
a good thick, short-legged bull. 

11781. Utterly regardless of the milking record of 
his dam?— Yes. I generally buy a thick, short-legged 
bull, and he has given very good results in our neigh- 
bourhood. 

11782. Have you heard any complaints of the milk- 
produemg properties of the cows of the district having 
been deteriorated by the introduction of the premium 
bulls?— I do hear it. 

11783. Has it had an injurious influence on the 
milk-producing stock of the country? — I do not think 
so, if the cows are nicely selected." I think the bulls 
would not deteriorate the milking qualities of the cows 
very much as far as I know. O.f course, there are 
always people who will be willing to blame any new 
scheme tor all the ills that have occurred. 

11784. And for many that have not occurred?— Yes, 
that is right. It is parties that know very little about 
these bulls that make the greatest complaints. I 
have known neighbours and farmers around me that 
would scarcely send one cow to my bull in the year 
who would complain first that the bull was a bad one. 

11785. You rear bulls yourself? — Yes. 

11786. Where do you sell?— Dublin, generally. 

No 1 < 8' 7 ' D0 y ° U 6Ver SCnd in 40 the Newr J Show?— 

11788. It is not at the best season of the year? 

It is too late in the year. 

11789. Lady Everard. — Do you separate your rniik 
before churning? — We churn the whole. 

11790. How many gallons of milk go to make a 
pound of butter? — I have no idea. 

1 mi. Is there a Farmers’ Association about Jer- 
retspass? — Yes. 
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11792, Do you belong to it?— I have never attended 
it- My son joined. , „ 

11793. What do they principally do?— They discuss 
farming matters and stock. 

11794. Mr. Campbell. — What do you do with your 
buttermilk?— Give it to the calves until they get 
strong, and I give some to pigs. 

11795. Do you ever sell it? — No. 

11796. There is no practice, is there, of bringing in 
the buttermilk in a cart and selling it in the streets? 
— Yes, by some people; but I do not do that. 

11797. What would you get for it if you did that? 
— Sixpence a dozen quarts perhaps now. 

11798. So you think it is worth that to you at home? 
—Yes. 

11799. You are making then about 84d. a gallon with 
your milk, assuming that you are taking 2.| gallons 
to a pound of butter. You are making over 8d.?— 
Yes. 

11800. Is not Is. 6d. a lb. a very high price for 
butter? — I get Is. 4d. at certain periods, but my 
average price would be between Is. and Is. 2d. We 
hardly ever sell under Is. a lb. 

11801. The Chairman. — Your average price would 
be nearly Is. 2d.? — Yes, between Is. Id. and Is. 2d. 

11802. Do you know the custom which prevails in 
many parts of the North, in which a labourer gets a 
certain amount of milk from the farmer as part of his 
wages? — Yes. 

11803. Married men? — Yes. 

11804. Do married men move from house to house 
and from farm to farm occasionally? — Yes. 

11805. Do you hire them for six months or a year? — 
I hire servant boys. 

11806. I was talking of married men? — I have a 
married man in the house myself. 


11807. Is it quite a common practice for a labourer 
to shift from one farm to another?— Yes. 

11808. Was it more common than it is now? — Yes. 

11809. The labourer hires himself to work for you 
for a year? — Yes. 

11810. During that time you feel morally bound to 
give him milk for his family? — Yes, and buttermilk. 

11811. If a labourer is in a Union cottage you would 
not feel the same responsibility? — No. 

11812. Do you know anything of the Union cot- 
tages? — I know they are in course of erection in our 
district. 

11813. They do not, of course, belong to the farmer? 
—No. 

11814. And therefore he would have no control over 
the occupant? — No. 

11815. Will he supply milk to the occupant if he 
works for him? — If it is in the agreement. 

11816. If he is not going to work for you, you will 
not give him milk? — No. 

11817. From that point of view, the possession of a 
Union cottage is a disadvantage?—! would not say so. 
The man he will work for will supply him with milk. 

11818. Supposing he works with you one week and 
with another man another week, will you give him 
milk the week he is with you? — I do not know how 
that W’ould work out. 

11819. There would bo a difficulty there?— Yes. 

11820. You would prefer the old way of having a 
man in your own cottage? — I would, although I am 
pulling down my own cottage and letting a Union cot- 
tage be built on the site. I am not against the Union 
cottages. 

11821. You will not be able to secure the services of 
that man?— I may or I may not. 


Mr. Peter O'Hare examined. 


11822- The Chairman.— You are resident at Mayo- 
bridge? — Yes. _ 

11823. "What direction is that? — It is in the Down- 
patrick direction. 

11824. Are you engaged in agriculture? — In a small 
way only. 

11825. And you are not dairying? — No. I keep a 
few cows. 

11826. But you do not sell milk? — No. 

11827. Is there a scarcity of milk in your district? — 
No, I cannot say there is. Of course, it has been 
scarcer this year than usual on account of the very 
dry season. Cattle generally went down and they 
have not pulled up yet. 

11828. "What I want to knoiv is, if it is possible for 
the householders in the district to procure milk for 
their families if they have money to buy it? — It is. 

11829- There is no scarcity from that point of view? 
—There has been a scarcity lately. There has been a 
great scarcity generally this w'inter. 

11830. ‘Where do the poor people buy? — From the 
farmers directly. 

11831. And the farmers do not refuse to supply, 
even in small quantities? — No. 

11832. Do they sell a pint? — Yes. 

11833. How r much would they charge for that? — A 
penny halfpenny or twopence. 

.11834. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
the dairy cows of to-day are as good as those of a 
decade ago? — I do not think they are. 

11835- You do not keep milk records? — No. 

11836. Are they kept in your district?— No, not 
generally. 

11837. Has any farmer commenced keeping them 
recently ?— No . 

11838. There are no cows registered under the De- 
partment’s scheme in your own immediate neighbour- 
hood? — No. 

11839. Do you supply milk to your own labourers? 
—Yes. 

11840. You give them a certain quantity of milk in 
addition to their ordinary wages? — I cannot say that. 
I do not know that they are charged for it at all. 

11841. If you were making a bargain would you 
proinise them milk?— No, there was never a word 
about it. 

11342. But they get it? — Yes- 

11843. And they all get a certain quantity each day? 
— Not; every day, but from time to time during the 


11844. Is that custom universal in your neighbour- 
hood? — I believe it is. 

11845. And the employers of labour who keep 
cows give milk? — Yes. 

11846. Are there any Union cottages in your dis- 
trict? — Not in my immediate neighbourhood. 

11847. Is yours a dairying district at all? — No, not 
a dairying district. 

11848. Farmers do not supply a creamery? — No. 

11849. Or send milk into Belfast or Newry?— No. 

11850. They only keep enough cows for their own 
use? — Yes. They churn their milk and sell their 

butter. 

11851. They are not subjected to any inspection 
under the Order? — No, there is no inspection. 

11852. Do you think they should be inspected?— I 
do. 

11853. You think it desirable that they should?— 
Yes. I think it would be desirable for their own 
health and for the general health of the public. I 
think all cattle should be examined from time to time 
to see that the dairymaid would have her hands clean 
when milking the cattle and that the udders of the 
cows would be clean. I think it would conduce more 
to good health than anything else that could be ap- 
plied to milk. 

11854. But have you thought of any scheme for im- 
proving the condition of the milk-producing dairy 
herds? — I think if there were some cattle brought 
from, say, Holland or Belgium— young stock and 
crossed with our shorthorns and such breeds that.it 
would increase the quantity of milk- 

11855. You have no experience of the cows of Hoi, 
laud or Belgium yourself? — I saw a good many o 
them. I was there a few times, and I think that they 
are good animals and that the farmers will not keep 
cow's that do not produce a certain quantity of mils. 

11856. Is it a black and white cow you allude to?— 
Yes, and a pale red one, and I understand that they ar 
very good dairy cows. The farmers would not keep 
them if they were not good. Another thing about ou 
own production, I know the farmers as a general ru 
in our neighbourhood sell the best of their young 
heifers. She would be worth from .£18 to £-4, a 
they usually keep an inferior one. That is the gen 
™le. , ,19 

11857. Are they tempted by the extra price to sei 
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11858. It is not an absolute necessity? — The farmers 
are generally poor and not so well off as they were 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

11859. Not as well off? — Undoubtedly not- 

11860. They are in more necessitous circumstances 
and compelled, owing to their financial position, to 
realise money by the sale of their best stock? — Yes. 

11861. That must depreciate the rising generation 
of stock? — Yes, it does very materially. 

11862. Do you share in the general prejudice enter- 
tained against premium bulls? — I do not. 

11863. You do not think it is a well-founded belief 
that they are mainly responsible for the deterioration 
in the milking properties of the cows? — I think the sale 
of the best stock, that is to say the young heifers, is a 
greater cause, and that the stock kept is not at all so 
good. 

11864. No. one would expect that a cow value for 
U10 would be as good as a young heifer valued at £20 ? 
—No. 

11865. And they usually send to the fairs when they 
have an animal of that kind and sell to dealers who 
export them? — Yes. 

11866. Is that a growing custom or has it been in 
existence long? — Yes, for twenty years- 

11867. Do you remember a time when it did not 
exist? — Yes. 

11868. When a man would be proud of a good beast? 
— Yes, and keep her, and could afford to do so better 

11869. Is it a shorthorn cross that you generally use 
with the premium bulls, or* have you got Aberdeen- 
Angus? — Shorthorns generally, and half-breeds as a 
rule. 

11870. What is your opinion with regard to the 
half-bred bull? Do you think they are injurious? — 
Yes. 

11871. Would you like to weed them out? — I would 
be glad if that were done, and I have been advocating 
that in my district. 

11872. Your enlightened opinion does not prevail? — 
No. I think the farmers should be assisted to get 
better bulls. 

11873. State assistance, you mean? — Yes- 


Mr. Peter O’Hare. — 1st Mar on, 1912. 

11874. Would the extension of the number of pre- 
mium bulls meet the case? — I know there is a great 
prejudice amongst many against premium bulls. 

11875. We must live down prejudice in this country? 

— It is time. 

11876. And you think that is one of the prejudices 
that should be throttled?- — Yes. 

11877. If there were enough premium bulls to meet 
the necessity of the breeders in the district, would the 
other bulls cease to be kept? — I believe so. 

11878. That is a hint for Professor Campbell, and 
I am rather inclined to think that that feeling prevails 
in other districts as well as yours? — Yes. 

11879. Mr. Wilson. — What would your opinion be- 
regarding a cattle insurance scheme? — I have not given, 
it any consideration. 

11880. If a small farmer was sure that in the event of' 
one of his cows dying he would get the full value, or 
approximately the full value of her from the insurance,, 
he would not be tempted to sell, and would be more 
likely to breed from her? — Yes, I tbink that idea would 
be received favourably. 

11881. What is your experience regarding tubercu- 
losis in cattle in your district? — I never knew of any 
case in my neighbourhood, and I believe that to guard 
against that disease the udders of the cows should be 
kept clean, and also the dairymaid’s hands. 

11882. I was thinking of it from the point of view 
of the cattle. Have you lost cattle from that disease? 

— No, none in my district. 

11883. And none have been taken away by the 
veterinary inspector and killed? — No. 

11884. Mr. Campbell. — Do you seriously suggest 
that anything should be done to prevent farmers from 
selling their best cows? — If there could be some means 
got of helping them not to sell them. 

11885. Is it not a good thing to have in your byre a 
number of heifers coming forward, and when they 
come to their best sell them? — It is, undoubtedly. 

11886. Suppose a man kept his best heifers and was 
always bringing them forward, you would not object to 
his selling his milk cow when she came to her best? — 

No. 

11887. That is a legitimate trade in which a lot of 
farmers make a lot of money? — Undoubtedly. 


Commander H. M. Perfect examined. 


11888. The Chairman. — You are at present residing 
in the Warrenpoint district? — Yes. 

11889. Is there a deficiency in the milk supply in 
your district? Well, in the summer time it is very 
scarce. 

11890. Owing to the increased population? — Yes. 

11891. I quite follow. Do you take any interest in 
milk production yourself? — I do. 

11892. You have some land at your disposal?— I 
have fifty acres. 

11893. What breed of cows do you keep? — Shorthorn 
and Jersey cross, and one Kerry cow. 

11894. What is the result of the shorthorn and Jer- 
sey cross? — I have not had experience yet. I have 
not been at the breeding long enough, but I think it 
is a very good cross from the milking point of view. 

11895. What is it in form : what type of animal 
does it produce?— That is the worst part of it. You 
get a small type, and the butchers do not like the 
class. 

11896. Is it very deep coloured? — Yes, like a Jersey. 

11897. And the meat is not regarded as choice? — 
The butchers are not keen on it. 

11898. You have no experience to enable, you to say 
whether this cross is producing a good milking animal? 
— It is, as far as I can see. 

11899. Is the milk rich? — Yes, up to about 4.1 per 
cent, or 4.2 per cent, of fat in the winter. 

11900. So that it partakes largely of the property of 
the Jersey in the quality of. its milk? — Yes. 

11901. Has it the Jersey head? — Yes, and the black 
nose of the Jersey, too. 

11902. The milk of that animal would be richer in 
butter fat than the milk of the ordinary shorthorn? — 


Yes. It levels up the milk of the herd if you have 
Jersey cows. 

11903. Of course, it is richer in butter fat than the 
ordinary cross-bred animal? — Yes. 

11904. Is it a premium bull you have got? — No, my 
own bull. ‘ , 

11905. Is there any difficulty experienced by the 
poorer classes in your district in procuring milk if they 
have money to buy it? — I do not think so. Milk is 
scarce, but I think people can always manage to get 
a little milk from the farmers around. 

11906. Is the land able to produce milk up to the 
ordinary legal standard? — Yes, with the aid of artificial 
feeding. 

11907. Do you give artificial feeding all the year- 
round? — Yes. 

11908. Do you keep the cattle in in the winter time? 
— No. On a fine day I would let them out for a little 
time. I give my cattle bran, yellow meal, grains, 
crushed oats or soya cake, turnips, straw, and hay. 

11909. Do you find any difficulty in having the milk 
tainted from the turnip feeding? — No. 

11910. You do not feed until after milking time? — 
No. 

11911. Do the farmers in the district go in for tillage 
to any considerable extent? — A good many of them do. 
Lots of small people keep cows. In the winter milk is 
very scarce. 

11912. Do you sell milk? — I do. 

11913. Is it delivered round the town? — Yes, twice 
a day. 

11914. What is the price? — A shilling a gallon all 
the year round- 
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11915. If you could produce more milk do you think 
you could sell it? — I think so. 

11916. Is an effort made by the farmers in the sms 
rounding districts to provide for the increased demand 
of the summer visitors? — lies. 

11917. I suppose you can hardly know whether in 
the hilly districts the poor people can procure milk 
there? — I should think they can. Lots of the small 
people keep their own cows, 

11918. You have not a large labouring population in 
your district? — There is not a large labouring popula- 
tion. Of course, there are mills. 

11919. Do the mill employees get a reasonable 
supply of milk? — The mills are in Eostrevor, and I do 
not know very much about it. 

11920. Are your premises inspected by the veteri- 
nary inspector of the rural district?— They are in- 
spected by the doctor of the district and by the Town 
Inspector of the Urban District. 

11921- You are familiar with the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

11922. You do not think there is anything onerous 
in the conditions laid down? — No. 

11923. And that any person anxious to carry on a 
legitimate trade, has no reasonable ground of complaint? 
—No. 

11924. Lady Everakd. — Is it your opinion that all 
the by-products of milk should come under the same 
regulations as new milk? — I think so, certainly. 

11925. Do you know anything about the district be- 
tween Hilltown and Eostrevor? — It is poor. 

11926. Can the people in that district get milk?— 
They all keep their own cows. 

11927. Then there is no scarcity? — No, not from the 
•cottagers point of view. 

11928- Mr. Wilson. — I see you have a note in your 
precis of evidence regarding the keeping of milk 
records? — Yes. 

11929. Have you kept them?— Yes. 


, 11930. Will you give us some particulars regarding 
the records?—! weigh the milk morning and evening, 
I take a note of what every epw is doing week by wee.!; 
during the whole lactation period. The best cow I 
had gave 1,300 gallons during the lactation period. 
That cow is not now on the register, but .when the 
Department have promulgated their decision I hope 
she will be. Then I have three cows under the De- 
partment’s scheme. One gave 700 gallons in a lacta- 
tion period of ten mouths and another 1,050 gallons. 

11931. Have you kept a record of all the cows in 
vour herd? — Yes. 

11982. Have vou begun to weed out the bad ones?-- 
Yes. 

11933. What is your experience about weeding out 
the bad ones — are you often surprised to find that good 
looking cows give indifferent results? — Yes. 

11934. Do you also keep a daily as well - as a weekly 
record? — Yes. 

11935. Would your experience be that the daily re- 
cord is a good index to the cow’s condition? — Certainly. 

11936. The daily record is the barometer of the coir? 
— Yes, and the sooner it is impressed by the Depart 
inent that the records should be kept the better. It 
is not an expensive item. ' Seven shillings and six- 
pence is the price of the weighing machine, and Mr. 
Bell (Secretary of the Newry Agricultural Show) has 
offered to provide the printed matter containing 'in- 
structions regarding the records. 

11937. Have you been troubled with tuberculosis} 
— No. I had my cows tested — eighteen of them. 

11938. Did they 7 all pass? — Yes- 

11939. What about the cows coming into your herd? 
— I do uot have them tested immediately they come 
iu. I have them , tested in batches of five or six. 

11940. Yon have not had to dispose of any st all 
owing to disease? — No. 

11941. You said that you are inspected by the Town 
Inspector?— He inspects to, see that the byres are clean. 

11942. In his capacity as Sanitary officer? — Yes. Thy 
doctor inspects also. 


Mr. James Connolly examined. 


11943. The Chairman — You are dairy inspector to’ 
dihe Newry Urban District? — Yes. 

11944. You carry out the duties in conjunction with 
•the veterinary inspector? — Yes. 

11945. Is your work mainly confined to watching 
whether or not those engaged in the handling of the 
milk are careful in keeping their hands clean and their 
clothes in good condition? — Yes. 

11946. Have you had much trouble in enforcing that 
portion of the Order? — Yes, I had some trouble. 

11947. Is an improvement- taking place as time goes 
on? — Yes. 

11948. And have you less trouble now? — Yes. 

11949. Have you been obliged to institute prosecu- 
tions? — No. 

11950- Repeated admonitions have been sufficient? 
— That is so. 

11951. Do you know much about the conditions 
under which the poorer portions of the population live 
— are they getting a proper and adequate supply of 
milk in this rural district? — I do not think so. 

11952. For what reason have you come to that con- 
•elusion. Do you think it is because they have no 
money to buy it? — They may not have money at all 
times, and they seldom get it on credit. 

11953. With regard to the milk shops, do you make 
an inspection of these? — Yes, regularly. 

11954. Have you had any difficulty with them in 
inducing them to keep milk stored under proper con- 
ditions? — Yes. In fact I found the milk often uncovered. 

11955. Exposed to contamination in a variety of 
ways? — Yes. 

11956. Have you been enabled to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Order without prosecutions? — Yes- The 
people were very willing to do what I asked. 

11957. Was the milk sometimes kept in contact with 
articles that . might be likely to taint it? — Yes. In 
many eases paraffin oil. 


11958. Onions and oranges? — Yes. 

11959. Had you ever any difficulty in gaining access 
to premises other than the shop where milk was stored/ 
—No. , 

11960. Do vou send any samples for analysis?— Ye?. 

11961. Has the result been satisfactory ?— It tbe 
milk is good I get no reports. 

11962. That is hardly satisfactory. To whom do you 
send the samples for analysis? — To Sir Charles 
Cameron- 

11963. Yqu never had any report in which the milk 
was stated to be below the legal standard?— No. me 
lowest was 3 per cent. 

11964. A bare three per cent.? — Yes. 

11965. And there was no suggestion of a P los ® cu 
tion, of course, when it reached that standard? — R°. 

11966. Is the milk supplied to the poorer districts 
as good as that supplied to the better class people. 

I believe it is. 

11967. Quite the same? — I believe it is. 

11968. It was suggested to us in another centre 
that the milk apparently was graded, and that to tue 
better class people good milk was sold and in tne 
poorer districts poor milk was supplied. You have no 
reason to believe that that practice is followed here. 
— No, and from information from the police, who ta e 
samples, there never have been any reports for eig 
or nine years- 

11969. There is no reason to believe that the milk is 
tampered with in any way ? — No. , 

11970. Do you know whether or not the system of 
providing meals for the factory operatives is earne 
out by the mill proprietors? — I am not aware. 

11971. You do not know anything about the prac- 
tice? — -No. 
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11972. Wo were told by one witness that an attempt 
was made to provide a meal for the factory operatives, 
and cooking utensils were provided, and that it was 
abandoned because the people preferred to go to their 
own homes? — I know they have cooking utensils in the 
factory. 

11973. Do they utilise them? — A . number of them 
do. 

11974. And do not leave the premises from morning 
•until night? — I do not think so. 

11975. Mr. Campbell — How do you take samples of 

milk 9 I ask for a pennyworth of milk and I inform 

the person that I am going to have it analysed by the 
public analyst. 

11976. You allow them to take the sample?— Yes. 

11977-8. You cannot take a sample without paying 
for it? — Certainly not; 

11979 From whom do you get your instructions 
with regard to your duties?— From the Urban Council. 

11980. From whom?— From the Town Clerk, or 
direct from the Council. 


Mr. James Connolly. — 1 at March s , 1.912. 

11981. Among other things, do you , inspect the 
cattle? — Yes. 

11982. Were you brought up amongst cattle? — Yes. 

I was reared in the country. 

11983. Did you ever work among cattle?— No. 

11984. Did you ever milk a cow?— I have milked a 

11985. Do you know the difficulties of milking a 
C0W ?_There is a little difficulty. 

11986. Can you milk a cow with dry hands?— I 
know there are dry milkers and wet milkers. 

11987. Really dry? — Yes. 

11988. Did you ever look to see if their hands were 
dry? — I think' they were dry. • 

11989. You had better shake hands with the milker 
the next time you are in a byre and see whether his 
hands ar.e dry or not. 

Mr. Wilson. — Do you go outside the Urban boundary 
to see what happens in the Rural District? — No. I 
have no authority. 

11990. I know that; but do you do it in point of 
fact?— No. 


Miss E. Von Stieglitz examined. 


11991. The Chairman. — You are lady superintendent 
in the County Infirmary and Newry Hospital? — Yes. 

11992. Is there a grant given towards the institution 
by the Down County Council? — Yes. 

11993. And it receives all classes of patients? — Non- 
infectious. , , 

11994. Medical and surgical?— Yes, and children and 
adults. . „ „ 

11995. Are many children taken as patients.'— xes. 
We have generally on an average one or two children 
in the wards. 

11996. What condition do you find these children in 
with regard to their general health? — As a rule, the 
children from the town of Newry are poorly nounshed. 

11997. And do not exhibit such a condition as would 
indicate that they were properly fed in their early in- 
fancy? — No. 

11998. Are they familiar with the value of milk as a 

diet? That is our greatest difficulty— to get them to 

take milk. They prefer tea, even children a year old. 

11999. Would not that be evidence that they had not 
been accustomed to have milk as a food? — Certainly. 
I think the children in Newry, as a rule, do not get 
milk. They get milk tea. 

12000. That is a very poor substitute?— Yes. We 

find it takes some weeks to get some children accus- 
tomed to the use of milk. It is the same with the 
adults. We find great difficulty in getting the mill 
girls to take milk, in fact I have known patients who 
were put on milk diet say that they would go out alto- 
gether if they did not get something else. 

12001. Something they were more accustomed to?— 
Yes. 

12002. That would be conclusive evidence that the 
working class population are almost strangers to the 
use of milk as a food? — I think the children only get 
the milk in their tea or perhaps a little milk on por- 
ridge. We find the children, as a rule, prefer butter- 
milk. 

12003. I take it that you have no difficulty in ex- 
pressing an opinion that children brought up in that 
way are not likely to develop sound and healthy con- 
stitutions? — The greater number of the children who 
come to us are suffering from some form of tubercular 
disease. 


12004. Would you think that the manner in which 
they have been fed would be in some degree respon- 
sible for the presence of tuberculous germs in the sys- 
tem?— I certainly think so. I think that when the 
mothers go to the mills the children are neglected. 

12005. Have you thought of any scheme whereby 
.the evils consequent on this system might be reduced 


—some other means of having the children cared for? 
—The best thing would be if the mothers did not go 
into the factory, but that seems impossible here. They 
leave their children in charge of other women. 

12006. All your patients in the hospital are drawn 
from Newrv and the district around? — Yes. We go 
as far as Hilltown and Greenore and other districts. 

12007. Have you many acute tuberculous cases 
coming in? — In the form of joint disease we have. 

12008. Miss McNeill — Is tubercular peritonitis 
common? — Yes. I do not think the people get milk 
in sufficient quantities at all. 

12009. The Chairman. — Do you think the mothers or 
those responsible for the bringing up of the children 
realise the value of milk as a food? — They do not. If 
some scheme could be devised for the education ot the 
mothers it would be important. The mothers are quite 
ignorant of the importance of a milk diet for their 
children. 

12010. It is not always extreme poverty that pre- 
vents them buying milk? — No, because they buy other 
foods that are more expensive. 

12011. Miss McNeill. — Do they buy a large amount 
of these patent prepared foods? — No. 

12012. What do they give the babies?— They give 
them anything that is going- That is what they tell us 
in the hospital. 

12013. The Chairman.— There is no scheme by 
which you take care of the patients after the conva- 
lescent stage? — Yes. We keep them in the hospital 
as far as our accommodation goes. 

12014. Do you have sometimes to discharge patients 
sooner than you otherwise would for want of accom- 
modation? — Not often. 

12015. Do you get a subvention for your institu- 
tion from the Newry Urban Council? — No. 

12016. You get one bulk contribution from the Down 
County Council? — Yes. 

12017. Lady Eveuard. — You tell us that the girls 
going into your hospital would not touch milk? — There 
is a general dislike amongst the working classes to milk 
food — rice puddings. We find after a time they take 
it. 

12018. They come into the hospital as if they never 
knew what milk was? — Yes. 

12019. That seems such a very serious thing — the 
mothers have never been really trained? — -No. They 
do not understand the value of milk for their children. 

12020. And you would suggest that a scheme for 
educating the mothers would be advantageous? — The 
mothers and girls. 
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Miss E. Von Stieglitz. — 1st March, 1912. 

12021. Have you a Technical School in Newry? — 12024. Mr. Wilson (to Miss Von Stieglitz).— Have 

Yes. you a branch of the W.N.H.A. in Newry? — No. 

12022. Are there lectures given in Hygiene there?— 12025. Have you got anything like the system in 
I cannot tell you. Belfast, where health visitors go about to see that the 

Mr. Edward Holder (Principal of the Newry Tech mothers are properly instructed? — I do not know of 

nieal Schools). — Not under the direct head of Hygiene, that. 

but we have Domestic Economy classes. 12026. Miss McNeill. — Is the Notification of Births 

12023. Lady Everard (to Mr. Holder). — Are they Act adopted in Newry? — I do not know, 
well attended? — Yes. We have on the roll over one 12027. Mr. Wilson.— ion appear to have a great 
hundred and fifty young women for the last nine years, deal of tuberculosis amongst the children of the work- 

I may state further that we actually go to the mill ing classes? — Yes. 

premises, and a special course of instruction is given 12028. And in the same breath you say they get no 
there. The instruction is free, and the girls are al- milk? — Yes. 

lowed to eat what they cook. As a matter of fact, 12029. It appears to me that you have almost pulled 
they get their tea before going home, and we see that down the connection between tuberculosis and the milk 
they get something wholesome. supply? — I cannot help that. 

The Commission adjourned at 5.20 p.m. till the 19 th March, 1912. 
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APPENDIX A. 


(Referred to in Question 979, page 35.) 

IRISH AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION SOCIETY, THE PLUNKETT HOUSE, DUBLIN. 
Circular C. 32. 


(Creameries.) 


February, 1911. 


Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order. 

DB “ The I.A.O.S. intends to approach the Loci Government Board with the object of 

Sling Stt SSSiJZZi. the extension o. the operation 

of the Order to all dairy farmers. 

which the Order has had on the milk supplies of the Co-operative Creamenes. 

Yours faithfully, - 

R. A. ANDERSON, 

„ Secretary. 

The Manager of the Co-operative Creamery 
named in the address. 


Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order. 


1. Name of Society 

2. Has the Order been adopted by the Local Authority in your district? 

3. Is it strictly enforced? --a ••• 

4 Please give the following particulars : — 

1908 1909 


Total No. of Millc Suppliers 
Total Milk supply (gallons) 

5. Do you attribute the falling off (if any) m your 
milk supply to the operation of the Order.- 1 

6 If any suppliers left owing to the Order, did they 
do so during the Winter or the, Summer season?.. 

7. In what respect do you think the Order might be 
amended with advantage to the creamery industry . .. 


8. Are you satisfied that the Order should remain in 

force as it stands provided it were extended to 

home butter-makers as well as to your suppliers 

9. Has the Order effected any improvement in the 

purity of your milk supply? ••• ••• 

10. Please state here any others facts bearing on the question 


Signed . 


.1911. 
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APPENDIX B. 

(Sec Questions v 1295, p, 47, .find ,10066, p. 316). 

Return of Milk Traffic to Dublin. 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Return of the Number of Gallons of Milk received at Kingsbridgo for the undermentioned years. 


Year. 

Total Number, 
of Gallons of Milk 
for Year. 

Year.' 

Total Number 
of Gallon's of Milk 
for Y ear. 

1895 .. 

759,045 

1904 


1896 

790,167 

1905 


1897 

867,048 

1906 .. 


1898 

S33,483 

1907 .. 

512,704 

1899 

894,435 

1 90S .. 

472.789 

1900 .. 

886,023 

1909 


1901 

866,605 

1910 i. 


1902 

722,020 

.1911 

768,849 

1903 .. 

582,236 




MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Return of Milk Traffic on the Midland Great Western Railway system, 

1907—1911.' 

received at.Broadstone, Dublin, 

Stations. 

1907. j 1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Total. 


Gallons. Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

. Gallons. 

Lucan 

- 

_ 

_ 

42 

42 

Leixlip 

4,481 j 4,647 

5,116 

5,020 

4,017 

23,281 

Maynooth 

10,978 ; 13,752 

10,796 

7,939 

8,437 


Kilcock 

. 3,574 .| .-2.982 





Hill of Down 

30 12 

- 

“ 

- 

42 

Killucan . . 

3,653 i 4,601 

2,720 . 

. 1,773 



Mullingar 

5,825 8,268 

7,803 

6,353 

4,587 


Castletown 

— . - • 

34 

_ 

' 


Horseleap 

27 

- 

- 

_ 


Moate 

1,440 1,389 

1,685- 

1,854 

■1,722 

8,090 

Multyfarnham 

10 

- 

j. 



Streete ' 

4.590 3,019 

2,125 

2,340 

2,365 


Longford l . . 

48,585 50,841 

8,309 




Boyle W# . . 


10,595 

660 



Collooney . . 



1,520 



Ivilleshandra 



33 



Castlerea . . 

24,149 27,051 

28,592 

34,736 

34,769 


Dunboyne . . 

14,201 11,043 

13,198 

12,625 

12,075- 


Batterstown 

10,569 7,621 

•3,671 

4,437 . 

3,7,14 


Drumree . . 

287 





Kingscourt 

4.320 3,434 

3,476 

2,917 

2,557 


Ballaghaderreen 






Ballybeg . . 

3,720 . 4,116 

3,469 

2,590 

4,566 j 

18,461 

Totals 

140,402 j 142,813 

101,589 

85,585 

7-8,529. i 

5.48,918 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY (IRELAND). 

Statement showing the Number of Cans * of Milk received at the principal Receiving Stations for Conveyance 
to Dublin. .Years 1904 to 1911 inclusive. Also Statement . giving the Total Number of Cans of Milk 
received at Dublin. Years 1895 to 1911 inclusive. 
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Return of Milk Traffic to Dublin. 


DUBLIN AND SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Return of Milk Traffic to Dublin on the Dublin and South-Eastern Railway System. Y< 
1911 inclusive. 

TO HARCOURT STREET. 


Station from 


Kilcool 
Newcastle 
Wicklow . . 
Rathnew . . 
Glenealy . . 
Rathdrum 
Ovoca 

Woodenbridge 
Auglirim . . 
Arklow 
Inch 
Gorey 


Enniscorthy 
Wexford . . 


TO WESTLAND ROW. 


Kilcool . . . 

Newcastle 

Wicklow . . 

Rathnew . . 

Glenealy . . 

Woodenbridge 

Aughrim . . 

Ballinglen 

Arklow 

Inch 

Gorey 


TO AMIENS STREET, C. D. & R. 


Kilcool r. 
Newcastle 
Wicklow . . 
Rathnew 
Glenealy . . 
Ovoca 

Woodenbridge 

Arklow 

Enniscorthy 
Wexford . . 


APPENDIX C, 


Dirty Milk supplied to Creameries. 


(See Question 2,400„ page 78.) 


Letter to Department from the owner of a Creamery and 
" Dear Sir, 

“One of your Inspectors, ‘Mr. A.,’ has sent me his 
report on the working of our creamery at ‘X.’ I am 
very thankful for his present and past reports, and find 
that they are dictated by a good deal of intelligence 
and close observation, for which I am very grateful, 
and will do my best to carry out. 

“ I be°', however, respectfully to call attention to 
one part of his report, in which I have no doubt ho is 
perfectly correct, but which I would like to ask the quite a 
aid of the Department to carry out, viz. : — “ Condition except 


of milk supply : a number of the suppliers had their 
milk delivered before I arrived. All the milk I saw 
supplied was unclean, but tankards were clean.” As 
to the condition of the milk supplied, if we refused to 
receive same it creates a most unpleasant position for 
us. The man whose milk we refuse looks upon it as 
a personal insult, and wants to know why he is singled 
out and held up to obloquy amongst and before all 
his neighbours, as he is convinced that his milk is5 
° good and clean as any of theirs. Therefore, 
e refuse all the milk, and thereby be compelled 
2 Z 2 
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1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 




No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. • 

Gals. 

G„l,. 

Gals. 

Gals. 




6,437 

8,159 

6,709 

7,684 

7,604 

13,110 

5,972 



15,876 

17,749 

11,860 

9,304 

9,052 





24,407 

31,557 

18,941 

16,263 

11,342 

10,909 




27,063 

26,114 

22,610 

20,369 

25.459 





18,596 

30,324 

31.414 

28,842 

27,386 

31.655 




15,812 

16,520 

17,344 

10.981 

10,301 






3,439 

6,442 

8,558 

12,244 






60.567 

64,481 

66,740 

53,074 

48,200 

54,772 



13,935 

9,686 

10,279 

8,275 

10,504 





9,217 

15,384 

22,967 

27.422 

28,766 





81.134 

73,946 

88,769 

89,305 

92,649 





68,233 

60,772 

65,369 

56,199 

58,524 





9,893 

10,700 

11,513 

9,931 

8,614 






25,880 

26.823 

23,796 

18,191 



13 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1,242 

184 

320 

Nil. 



361,721 

370,416 

375,066 

392,039 

405,705 

383,989 

373,710 

379,304 

409,720 
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to shut up our creamery, we seem to be in practice 
almost helpless, although we know of many theoretical 
remedies to be suggested. We should be very glad to 
know if some competent Inspector, backed by authority, 
could be sent to inspect our neighbourhood and visit 
the houses and shippons* of the farmers, because we 
respectfully beg to submit that the very A.B.C. of 
improvement in national dairying for Ireland must be 
the encouragement and maintenance of a clean and 
pure milk supply. Without this as an initial and 
reliable state all the rest of our exertions are com- 
parative failures. The average creamery proprietor or 
manager is not in a position strong enough to take the 
drastic limits that an adviser may superficially recom- 
mend in these cases. He knows that in nine cases out 
of ten the next competing creamery in his neighbourhood 
would gladly welcome the newcomer who deserts the 
other creamery, and farmers knowing this simply snap 
their fingers at us, and influences his sisters, his 
cousins and his aunts to leave us and go to the 
competing creamery. In a very short time our efforts 
at reform would result in our own extinction, hence we 
have not the moral courage to do what we know ought 
to be done. We are not acquainted ■ with what powers 
may be vested in the Board of Agriculture under the 
various Acts applying to milk and dairying, sheds, 
etc., etc., but would feel very thankful indeed if the 
Department could help us in this matter. Whether it 
is possible that the head constable of the town would 
be empowered with an Inspector to visit all farm- 
houses, apd also to take samples and test the milk 
being supplied us, I do not know; I only refer to 
this as a stray hope that some scheme could be devised 
by which the raw material of the butter production of 
the country could be raised to a standard guaranteeing 
healthy conditions, as well as superiority' in quality, to 
enable us to raise the standard of the home supply in 
competition with our foreign imports. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ X. Y. Z.” 

* Byres. 


Note in Report oj an Instructor. 

“ The condition of the milk supply is bad at this 
creamery, but as fast as they refuse a supplier’s milk 
‘ X’s ' carts go right into the supplier’s door for that 
•milk, no matter how bad it is.” 


Letter from the manager of a Creamery visited by the 
Instructor in Dairying for the district. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I enclose you resolution adopted by my committee 
at their last meeting re your Instructor. The cause of 
this is, your Instructor is not visiting the neighbouring 
creameries. When he was here in June he had 
occasion to find fault with some suppliers in the manner 
in which they supplied their milk. He spoke severe to 
one (justly) about the cloths. The said supplier left 
this creamery next day and went to a neighbouring 
creamery, who received him with open arms. My 
committee and myself are more than anxious your 
Inspector would come around, but considering the 
present state of things, all our suppliers would leave 
and go to where your Inspector would have no access. 
Hence we are expecting you will unhesitatingly adopt 
compulsory methods, by which one creamery cannot 
have a monopoly of the other. My committee and I 
would very much desire that your man would call 
occasionally and examine the house, its working, 


pipes, . etc. I am sure and confident you will very soon 
see your way for compulsory examination. Then all 
creameries would be placed in an equal footing. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ P. Q. R.” 


Copy of Resolution. 

' ‘ At a meeting of the committee of the above Society 
it was unanimously resolved that the Department’s 
Inspector be written to, intimating him not to come to 
our creamery in future until he will have compulsory 
power, and then all creameries will be treated alike.” 


Letter from the Manager of a Creamery in reply to 
letter from Department, stating that the visits of 
the Instructor must cease unless some attempt is 
made to improve the conditions of the mill: supply. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ My Chairman has handed me your letter of the 
17th instant re your Inspector to the above Society. 
He has told me to tell you that it is not the wish of 
the committee that the creamery be removed from the 
list of those visited by your Inspector, so far as the 
house and surroundings are concerned, but until all 
the neighbouring creameries are brought into the same 
rule my committee canuot allow your inspector on the 
platform. As I told you before, the least word said to 
supplier he is off next morning. I and my committee 
would be very glad to have your Inspector from time 
to time, as I am sure he would be a service to any 
creamery. I hope before long that the Department will 
have compulsory powers to visit and inspect every 
creamery. 

‘‘On behalf of the ‘ . 


Memo, from Instructor in Dairying with reference to 
proposal to remove Q’s creamery from the list of 
creameries to be visited on account of dirty milk 
being accepted. 

“About two years ago the managers of this district 
agreed not to accept milk rejected for uncleanliness at 
another creamery. The manager of ‘X.’ creamery 
rejected a supplier’s milk for uncleanliness, and at the 
same time wrote to Messrs Y.’s’ manager, pointing 
out that he (manager of ‘ X.’) had rejected a supplier’s 
milk, and that under the agreement the managers had 
come to, he (Messrs. ‘Y.’s’ manager) could not take it. 
Not only did Messrs. ‘Y.’s’ manager accept the rejected 
milk, but he actually gave the letter from manager of 
‘X’ creamery to the supplier. The supplier happened 
to be a brother of ‘Z.,’ K.C., and it was only with 
difficulty that a libel action was prevented. ‘Y.’s’ 
manager is the very man ‘Q.’ has to contend against, 
and if he rejects milk it would be - accepted by ‘ Y.’ 
Removing creameries from the list of visits is no 
remedy, it only makes bad worse. Instead of 
threatening to remove the creamery from list, it would 
be well to write ‘Q.,’ pointing out the necessity for a 
clean milk supply, and that he should make every 
endeavour to get his milk supply delivered as clean and 
sweet as possible. Apart from the condition of the 
milk supply, the condition of the creamery is improving. 
Messrs. ‘Y.’ and ‘P.’ are the owners of the other 
creameries in ‘A.’ ” 
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APPENDIX D. 


(See Questions 2482 and 2512, page 82.) 
re Milk 


.Statement furnished by Mr. Poole Wilson 

production of Ireland, and quantity absorbed by 
the Creameries. 

The only statistics available which throw light on 
this are those based on the figures as to butter 
production, contained in Part VI., Preliminary Tables 
of the Census of Production, 1907 (Cd. 5463), 1911. 

The returns are received from creameries and 
factories engaged in the manufacture or blending of 
butter. Butter, cheese, etc., made by farmers are not 
included. 

According to the figures on page 34, 670,000 cwts. of 
butter were made in creameries and factories. 

Of this quantity creamery butter accounts for 500,000 
cwts., and factory butter, 170,000 cwts. This division 
is based on the returns made in connection with a 
voluntary question addressed to the makers, and 
answered by firms accounting for 90 per cent, of the 
•whole. 

The 500,000 cwts. of butter would require about 
140,000,000 gallons of milk, and the 170,000 cwts. of 
blended butter 57,120,000 gallons of milk. 

1907. gallons 

Milch cows ... ••• ••• 1,561,463 

Less heifers in calf ... 86,000 


1,475,463 

Less 5 per cent, for cows suckling, 
having gone dry, etc. ... ••• 73,773 

1,401,690 

Total quantity of milk produced at 
400 gallons per cow ... ... 560,676,000 


Less calf consumption at 35 gallons 
each on number returned at June 1st, 

1907 ... ... 37,628,605 

Less 5 gallons for each young pig, based 
on annual production of 14 pigs to 
each breeding sow ... ... 9,968,350 


47,596,955 


Leaving available for milk, butter, and 

cheese ••• 513,079,045 

Creamery butter ... ... ... 140,000,000 

Factory butter ... ... 57,120,000 

Cheese, 2,000 cwts., at 1 gallon of milk 
to 1 lb. cheese ... ••• — 224,000 

134,000 gallons of milk cream, at 15 
gallons of milk to 1 gallon of cream 2,010,000 


199,354,000 


Leaving available for direct consumption 

and production of farmers’ butter ... 313,725,045 
How this quantity is divided up is conjectural. 
Either the consumption of milk per head of the 
population has to be assumed or the consumption of 
butter. 

If we assume that the consumption per head of the 
population is 20 gallons of milk, then 87,371,360 
gallons are required, leaving 226,353,685 gallons of 
milk for home butter-making, which at 3 gallons of 
milk to the lb. of butter represents 673,671 cwts. of 


home-made butter. 

cwts 

Creamery butter produced 

500,000 

Factory butter produced 

170,000 

Farmer’s butter produced ... 

673,671 

Total production 

1,343,671 

Butter imported in 1907 

63,258 


Total 1,406,929 


Butter exported (exclusive of parcel post 
and passenger train traffic) ... 818,004 


Leaving for home consumption ... 588,925 


Which equals 15 lbs. per head of the population. 


APPENDIX E. 


(See Questions 2579 and 2580, page 82.) 
THERMAL DEATH-POINT OF PATHOGENIC BACTERIA. 


(1) From Smithenbank & Newman : “ Bacteriology of 
Milk." 

“ Flugge states 158°F. (70°C.) for 30 minutes will 
kill the specific organisms of tubercle, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and cholera.” 

“ Macfadyen & Hewlett have demonstrated, by 
sudden alternate heating and cooling, that 70°C 
^158°F.), maintained for half a minute, is generally 
sufficient to kill suppurative organisms and such 
virulent types of pathogenic bacteria as : 

B. Diphtherias, B. typhosus, and. B. tuberculosis. 

(Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine — Trans- 
actions — 1st Series).” 


•(2) From “ The Control of Bovine Tuberculosis ” — 
TJ. S. Department of Agriculture — Bureau of 
Animal Industry — Circular 175. 

“All milk from tuberculous cows that is used for 
food pur-poses should be thoroughly pasteurised. This 
means that it must be heated sufficiently to kill or 
render harmless any tubercle bacilli that may be 
present in it. For this it is necessary to heat the 
milk for 20 minutes at 149°F., or for 5 minutes at 
176°F. All pails or other utensils used in connection 
therewith to be sterilised.” 


(3) 25th and 26th Annual Reports, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U.S.A . — Viability of typhoid bacilli in 
Milk, Butter and Cheese; Henry J. Washburn, 
Senior Pathologist of the Division. 

“60°C. (140°F.) for 20 minutes, or 80°C. (176°F.) 
momentarily, will deprive typhoid bacilli, and also 
the specific organisms of diphtheria, dysentery, 
cholera, and tuberculosis of all their harmful powers.” 


(4) L. A. Rogers, Bacteriologist, Dairy Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 


In Year Book, 1907, p. 195 : — 

"The lowest point at which the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis is destroyed is 140°F. for 30 minutes, and 
the milk must be constantly stirred. In the 
continuous-flow machines, where the milk is main- 
tained at the pasteurising temperature usually for only 
25 or 30 seconds, the temperatures used range from 
160°F. to 185°F. The results at 160^F. are 
uncertain, and any temperature below this point has 
little or no beneficial effect.” 
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(5) Danish Pasteurising Law. 

(Question 2438.) 

“ By Section 8 of Law of 5th February, 1904, 
on tuberculosis in cattle and pigs, inspection of 
dairies to control the pasteurisation of milk, butter- 
milk, and cream is to be made by the veterinary 
police and by the inspectors appointed under the 
Butter and Margarine Act. The police take annually 
about 15,000 samples and the inspectors 2,300 
samples, which are sent to be tested at the Laboratory 
for Agricultural Research. About three per cent, of 
the samples are found to be insufficiently heated. 
The- temperature to which the milk, buttermilk, or 
cream was formerly heated was 85°C (185°F.), but 
was reduced in ‘1904 to 80°C. (176°F.). The 
separator slime must be burned.” 

(6) Perceval, in his “Agricultural Bacteriology , ” states 

that : — 

“ Many experiments have shown that temperatures 
of 60°C. maintained for 20 minutes, 65°C. for 15 
minutes, 70°C. for 10 minutes, are usually sufficient 
to destroy the organisms, but Barry considers that 
nothing less than 85°C., kept up for 5 or 10 minutes, 
suffices for absolutely reliable result.” 


(7 .) llussell, in his “ Dairy Bacteriology," states that : — 

“ If tuberculous milk is heated in a closed recep- 
tacle, where a scalded membrane cannot bo produced, 
the tubercle bacillus is killed at 140°F. in 15 to 20 
minutes. ... If milk is momentarily heated to 
176°F., it is certainly sufficient to destroy the 
tubercle bacillus.” 


(8.) Conn, in “ Bacteria in Milk and its Products," 
states that : — 

“ To free the milk from the danger of distributing 
tuberculosis a temperature as high as 185°F. is 
necessary. ... A temperature no higher than 
140°F., if continued for 20 minutes, has been found 
sufficient to reduce the virulence of the tubercle 
bacilli which are in the milk so as to render them 
harmless. ” 

In “ Dairy Bacteriology,” by Dr. Ed. Von 
Forcndenreige, it is stated that tuberculous milk, 
heated to 154-1 56°F. for 20 minutes, was found to 
be incapable ■ of producing tuberculosis in guinea- 
pigs. 


(10) EXTRACTS FROM “ OUTLINES OF DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY,” 1911. 


(By H. L. Russell and E. G. Hastings.) 


(P. 71.) 

“ Treatment of tuberculous milk . — It is easily 
possible to treat milk or factory by-products so as to 
render them positively safe. The process of pasteuriza- 
tion or sterilization is applicable to whole milk, and 
when effectively done destroys entirely the vitality of 
any tubercle bacilli. In making such exposure care 
should be taken to prevent the formation of the 
‘scalded layer,' as the resistance of the organism 
toward heat is greatly increased under these conditions. 
Li a closed receptacle, 140°F. for 15 to 20 minutes 
has been found thoroughly effective in destroying this 
organism. A momentary exposure at 176°F. is likewise 
sufficient. This is the method that is almost universally 
used in Denmark in the manufacture of the finest 

“ In the treatment of factory by-products heat 
should also be employed. In Denmark eompulsory 
pasteurization, at not less than. 176°F. is required. This 
treatment prevents not only the dissemination of 
tuberculosis among hogs and young cattle, but is equally 
effieacious in preventing the spread of foot and mouth 
disease. . . . ” 

(Pp. 122-123.) 

“. . . It has sometimes been asserted that the 
tubercle bacillus is very resistant . to heat, some 


claiming that it is necessary to heat milk to 200°F. in 
order to destroy it. Other experimenters have asserted 
that lower temperatures would suffice, but the tempera- 
tures were still above those at which the milk is 
physically and chemically changed by the heating 
process. More recent work has shown that not all 
sources of error were avoided in the earlier attempts to 
determine the thermal death point of the tubercle 
bacillus, as, for example, it has been shown by the 
authors that the ‘ scalded film ’ that forms on the 
surface of milk when heated in • an open vessel will 
protect the bacteria imbedded in it. It has also been 
shown by the authors that a temperature of 140°F. 
for 20 minutes, or 160°F. for one minute, will destroy 
the tubercle bacilli in milk, in case the heating is done 
with sufficient thoroughness to insure all particles of 
the milk being heated to the same temperature for 
these periods of time. 


“ The pasteurization of milk can be done in such 
manner as to impart to it good keeping qualities, and 
. to ensure its freedom from pathogenic bacteria, and 
•'yei'no't impair its physical and chemical properties: 
but much of the so-called pasteurized milk placed on 
the market is not treated in accordance with proper- 
hygienic methods.” 


(Hi EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR IRELAND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH, 1901. 

(iii.) Creameries, Enteric Fever, &c. 


Observations on the Relation of “ Creameries ” to the sj. 
for Pasteurisation of “Creamery" ■products, by 
to the Local Government Board. 

“■ • • According to the experimental researches 
most recently carried out, those of Bang, performed at 
Copenhagen, and laid before the recent Tuberculosis 
Congress in London, and those of Herr, carried out at 
Breslau, under the direction of Flugge, and published 
in the, ‘Zeitschrift fur Hygiene’ (Vol. 3, pt. 1), 
exposure of the milk to 170°F. for about 10 minutes 
will certainly destroy any tubercle bacilli that may be 
present. Even a lower temperature (150°), kept up for 
a quarter of an hour, would probably suffice, provided 
that frothing could be prevented. As, however, the 
machinery in use at ’ creameries is on the continuous- 
flow principle, and the milk . is accordingly at its 
maximal temperature for a period of probably less 
than a minute, such a temperature must be .fixed on 
as will certainly destroy the tubercle bacillus within 
that short period. According, to the latest available 


read of Enteric Fever .in Ireland, and on the necessity 
E. J. MacWccncy, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Bacteriologist 


information a temperature of 185°F., if maintained for 
half a minute, will deprive tuberculous' milk or cream 
of all virulence. In actual practice, however, allowance 
must be made for irregularities in the working of the 
machine, the formation of foam, and the admixture at 
the outfall-point of over-heated with insufficiently- 
heated milk. In order to counteract these drawbacks, 
and to ensure that every part of the milk shall be 
brought to the desired temperature, it seems advisable 
to specify a higher point, viz., 195°F., as that to 
which the milk ought to be brought on continuous-flow 
machines. I would further suggest that the term 
‘pasteurized’ (as applied to milk), be reserved for milk 
that has been so treated. Store!) ’« di-pbenylamine test 
affords an easy method of ascertaining whether a given 
sample has been brought to T85 u , which is all that is 
really necessary. . . 
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APPENDIX F. 

(See Questions 10091-4, page 316.) 


GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Rates for the Conveyance of Goats by Goods Train Service. 


HEAD RATES. 


Miles 

Number of Animals. 

Wagon 

Per 

P per’ S 

Wagon. 

25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

1 

s. d. 

3 6 

4 8 

5 6 

6 4 

7 1 

7 10 

8 7 

9 3 

2 

s. d. 
5 3 
8 4 
10 0 
11 8 

13 2 

14 7 
16 1 
17 6 

3 

s. d. 
7 4 
12 0 
14 6 
17 0 
19 3 
21 5 
23 7 
25 9 

' ^ 1 

s. d. 

9 5 
15 8 
19 0 
22 4 
25 3 
28 2 
31 1 
34 0 

s. d. 
11 3 
19 1 
23 3 
27 5 
31 1 
34 9 
38 4 
42 0 

■ . | 

s. d. ! 
11 9 
20 1 
26 9 
32 6 
36 11 
41 3 
45 8 
50 0 

7 

s. d. 
11 9 
20 1 
26 9 
33 '5 
39 8 
45 11 
52 2 
57 8 

8 to 15 j 

s. d. 

11 9 
20 1 
26 9 
33 5 

45 11 
52 2 
58 5 

s. d. 
11 9 
20 1 
26 9 
33 5 
39 8 
45 11 
52 2 
58 5 

s. d. 
17 2 
29 8 
39 8 
49 8 
59 0 
68 5 
77 9 
87 2 


(‘Maximum number at Part Wagon Rate — 15.) 


Rates for tbe Conveyance of Goats by Passenger Train Service. 


Miles. 

In Guard’s van,! 
hampers : not j 

consignment : 
Per Head. 

Not in crates of hampers. 

Per 

‘Part 

Wagon. 

Per 

Wagon. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

25 

2 0 

15 8 

22 11 

50 

2 6 

: 26 9 

39 7 

75 

3 0 

J 35 8 | 

52 11 

100 

4 0 

44 7 

66 3 

125 

5 0 

52 11 


150 

5 0 

61 3 

91 3 

175 

6 0 

69 7 

103 8 

200 

a o 

77 11 j 

116 3 


‘Maximum Number at Part Wagon Rate— 15.) 
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INDEX. 


A. 

ABATTOIR. Slaughter of all animals in public, 
advocated, 6560-4. 


ABORTION, contagious. See “ Contagious.” 


ADULTERATION OF MILK. 


As to the legal standard of pure milk, see “ Millc, 
legal standard of.” 

Possibility of pure milk being under the legal 
standard, 276-289, 1075-1110, 5149, 5158-62, 6930, 
9103-6, 9198-9207. 

But the average milk of a herd should be up to 
standard, 1105, 6930, 8049, 8437-44, 9106, 9342-4. 

Difference between morning and evening milk, 282- 
287, 1083, 1094, 7011-2, 9246, 9500-1. 

If genuine milk is not up to the legal standard it 
should not be sold as milk, 6931-5. 

Fear of bona fide milk producer of prosecution for 
selling adulterated milk, 288, 1101, 3308-9. 

Proposed taking of mixed samples for prosecution 
purposes, 1111-22. 

Milk which is kept just at the legal standard, 6936-7. 

There should be power to take samples immediately 
after milking in doubtful cases, 6938-41, 8402-4. 

How milk may be reduced in quality by carelessness 
and not fraud, 8470. 

Vendor of adulterated milk should be prosecuted, 
notwithstanding that he- may hold a warranty, 
194-6, 7330-1. 

Dairyman’s reputation is at the mercy of dishonest 
employees, 3234, 3821-32, 3906-11, 3954-61. 

Analyst’s form of certificate in prosecutions for, 279- 
281, 1127-39, 3310-4, 7009-10. 

Proposed appointment of a milk analyst for Ireland 
to test all samples, 5850. 

In prosecutions there should be a right of appeal to 
the County Court Judge, 5849-50. 

Prosecutions in Belfast for adulterating milk and 
buttermilk, 6607-21, 7042-55. 

Inadequate fines for (Belfast), 6074-80, 6938-41. 
Contra, 6912-9. 

Effect of magistrates not convicting where milk is a 
little below the legal standard, 8390-8404. 

Good and poor milk is sold at same price, 6956-61; 
effect on men selling selling the better quality, 

“Guaranteed” milk as a preventive of the abstraction 
^ of fat, 7667, 7685-91. 

Criminality of adulterating milk with water, 8512. 

The sale of milk which is under the 3 per cent, 
standard of butter fat should render the vendor 
liable to prosecution for adulteration, 8707-14. 


AGNEW, DR. SAMUEL, M.A. (Medical Superin- 
tendent Officer of Health, Lurgan). 

Would license all milk-vendors in urban districts, 
but not in rural districts, 8669-72. 

The exclusion of the Medical Officer of Health in 
administering the Dairies Order is undesirable, 
8673-6, 8687-91, 8704-6. 

Outbreak of infectious disease traceable to milk in 
adjoining district, 8677-9; due to a “carrier,” 


Objections to the general application of the Widi 
test, 8681-2, 8692-8702; but there should be powt 
8703 PPl5 th ° teSt in 8 C8Se ° f sus P icion . 8683-^ 
The sale of milk which is under the 3 per cent, star 
dard of butter fat should render the vendor liabl 
for prosecution for adulteration, 8707-14 
Advocates the appointment of a County Medic* 
8715 e 28° f HeaIth ’ mde P° nden fc of private practie* 
Instead of giving local authorities power to inspec 
outside dames, would insist on the uniforr 
administration of the Order, 8728-33. 


ALBULACTIN. Use of, 4999-5003. 


ALLOTMENT ACT, English. Advantages of, 5835-7. 
ANALYSIS. Forms of certificate of, for prosecution 
purposes, 279-81, 7009-10, 1127-39. 

ANALYST, County. Practice as to appointment of, 
8095. 


ANDERSON, R. A. (Secretary to the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society). 


Origin and objects of the I.A.O.S., 960. 

Connection of the Society with co-operative 
creameries, 962. 

Objects of the Agricultural Co-operative movement : — 
Financial advantage of co-operators, 963. 
Improved standard of Irish butter, 964. 
Recapture of Irish and British butter markets, 
964-966. 

Domestic milk supply affected by creameries ; absence 
of complaints, 967. 

Creameries sell milk for local consumption, 968; 
their rules do not forbid sale of milk for domestic 
use, 969-973; it would be more profitable to sell 
the milk retail than make it into butter, 974-976. 

Value of milk has been increased by creameries, 976. 

Causes deterring the retail sale of milk by farmers : — 
Dishonesty of employees* 977. 

Operation of Dairies Order, 977-979, 1012. 

Criticism of requirements of the Dairies Order, 980, 
and of its partial enforcement, 978, 980-988; 
suggests its extension to home-butter makers, 986, 
989-990. 

Absence of dairying in the Midland belt of Ireland, 
993-995. 

Winter dairying essential to maintenance of Irish 
butter markets, 996-7; for this, tillage is essential, 
998-9; the soil and climate of Ireland are suitable 
for winter dairying, 1000-1001. 

Welcomes proposals tending to the production of 
clean milk, 1002-1005; beneficial influence of 
creameries in this direction, 1044-5, 1060-1063. 

Low wages of agricultural labourers, 1006; resulting 
in scarcity of labour, 1007. Re wages in Denmark, 
1034. 

Relations between farmer and labourer affected 
adversely by : — 

Provision of labourers’ cottages, 1008-1010; 
operating against the. labourer obtaining milk 
from the farmer, 1010. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1017-1020. 

Proposed means of supplying milk to households in 
creamery districts, 967, 1013-6, 1049-52, 1057-9. 

Suggested means of increasing milk production : 
Establishment of cow-testing associations, 1021- 


Goats’ milk as a substitute for cows’ milk, 1035-8. 
Pasteurisation of separated milk, 1039-40, 1054: 
temperature for pasteurising, 1055. Pasteurised 
milk as an article of food, 1056. 

Need of improved conditions for housing of cows 
1042-3. 

Transit of milk and butter by train, 1066-9. 


ANTRIM RURAL DISTRICT. 

Milk is sent to Belfast and the creameries from the 
district, 8734-43. 

There is no scarcity of milk, 8737, 8823-37. 

The Council have appointed officers under the Dairies 
Order, 8745; the regulations as to ventilation, etc., 
are enforced, but no examination as to the health 
of the cows is made, 8747, 8758-61, 8809-22. 

The Council object to Belfast officials interfering with 
the administration of the Order in the district, 
8753-65. 

Uniform administration of the Order is the remedy 
for complaints, 8791-6. 


ATHENRY. How the milk problem was dealt with ii 
3410-22, 3491-3; its results, 5837-40. 


AYRSHIRE COWS do well on poor land, a. id hence are 
more suitable for the North, 9268. 


3 A 
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B. 

BABIES' BOTTLES. Long tube should be made 
illegal, 5033, 6522, 7778-80. 


BABIES’ CLUBS, Belfast. See “ Belfast .” 
BACTERIA IN MILK. 

Nutrient conditions favourable to bacterial growth in 
milk, 373. 

Lactic acid possibly not quite harmless, 1679. 

Standard of uncontaminated milk recommended, 
6352, 6386-91, 6793-6, 8383, 9827-35, 9711-3. 

The greatest bacterial content is in the first two or 
three squirts, 9708. 

Fewer bacteria in machine-, compared with hand-, 
milked milk, 9708, 9836-42. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF MILK of 
towns recommended, 506, 579, 1314-6, 1521, 
6763, 6785. 

The most reliable test is by inoculation, 501, 2953-8. 

Necessary to detect tubercle bacilli, 5591. 

Microscopical examination is recommended, 306. 
Microscopical examination is insufficient, 508. 

Bacteriological examination in Belfast. See 
“ Belfast.” 

Bacteriological examination Mono is not sufficient to 
safeguard public health, 6790. 


BAILIE, DR. H. W. (Medical Superintendent Officer 
of Health, Belfast). 

Favours licensing, instead of registering dairy- 
keepers, 6436-40. 

Registration is at present compulsory on the 
local authority, irrespective of suitability of 
premises, 6448-53. 

Satisfactory conditions re Belfast milk supply, 6444-7. 

Prosecutions to secure clean milk supply, 6454-65. 

City milk cleaner than country milk, 6466. 

No power to prosecute for sending in dirty country 
milk, 6467-75, 6517-20. 

Doubts the necessity of subjecting all persons in the 
milk trade to the Widal test, 6476-82. 

The Dairies Order should apply to buttermilk, and 
liome-butter makers, 6493-5. 

Outbreaks of infectious disease traced to milk supply, 
6496-6504. 

Want of appreciation of milk as a food, 6505-10, 
6549-51, 6585-91. 

Artificial feeding of infants, 6630-33. 

Failure of outside dairies to comply with the Dairies 
Order, 6526-30, 6594-6601. 

Increasing difficulty of Belfast authority re pure 
milk supply, 6622-6. 

No lack of milk in Belfast, 6533-5. 

Municipal dairy farm desirable if commercial milk 
did not keep up to standard, 6544-5. 

Municipal depots for distributing milk would be 
costly and cumbersome, 6565-70. 

Working of the Municipal Milk Fund, 6546-8. 

There is no Municipal Infants’ Milk Depot, 
6634-41. 

Compulsory cooling of milk recommended, 6483, 
6554-7. 

Slaughter of all animals at the abattoir advocated, 
6560-4. 

Number of shops which ceased to sell milk rather 
than comply with the Corporation regulations, 
• 6602-4; and number of new shops, 6605-6. 

Prosecutions for adulterating milk and buttermilk, 
6607-21. 

Inadequate penalties, 6607-6610. 

Denies that milk is of poorer quality in the poorer 
districts than other parts of the city, 8377-83. 
8397. - 

Complaints as to want of cleanliness have not 
8397 mad6 t0 the Publ ‘ C Health Department, 

The quality of milk cannot be judged bv its 
appearance, 8377-8. 

Policy of the Corporation as to prosecuting where 
milk is a little below the legal standard ; effect of 
magistrates not convicting in such cases, 8390-8404. 

Pasteurised milk is not popular, nor so good as fresh 
milk, 8406-15. ° sfl 


BAILIE SAMUEL, M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinarv Insp. 
ox « tor, Newtownards Rural District). ' 
btaff appointed to work the Dairies Order, 8101-7. 


BAI LIE , S AM U EL — continued . 

Scarcity of milk in district attributable to sheep 
farming, and the operation of the Dairies Order, 
8111-9, 8126-9. 

Would extend the Order to all cow owners apd 
byres, 8120-2, 8174-99, 8229-32. 

And Government should grant loans to put byres 
in order, 8123-4, 8155-61, 8250-6. 

It is to the farmer’s interest to put his byres in 
order, 8128. 

Danger of having tuberculous cows in a herd, 8133, 
8183-99. 

Tuberculin tost; satisfactory results from, 8134-46. 

Would increase the .£10 compensation limit for cows 
compulsorily slaughtered, 8147-9; it would lead to 
the more speedy detection of diseased animals, 
8150-5. 

Does not favour licensing cowkeepers, 8104-73. 

The breeding of shorthorns has an inimical effect on 
milk production, 8200-1. 

Good milking strains should be encouraged, 
8202-11. 

Influence locally of Lady Dunleath’s improved breed 
of goats, 8216-22. 

Farmers are not allowed to sell milk to their 
labourers unless registered, 8223-6. 

Favours supervision by an inspector appointed by a 
Central Authority, 8228. 

But objects to inspection by another local 
authority, e.g. Belfast, 8233-45. 

Farmers do not provide milk for labourers who do not 
work for them; 8246-9; but milk is procurable in 
some cases, 8273, 8293-8306. 

Reduction of tuberculous cattle in district, despite 
increase in Belfast City, 8259-66. 

Considers a contribution from rates or taxes justi- 
fiable, towards supplying a district with milk in 
which there is scarcity, 8125, 8311-4. 

BALTINGLASS and District. 

Enforcement of Dairies Order in, 5631-8, 5642-4, 
5713-37. 

Scarcity of milk, 5639-41, 5660-8, 5696. 

BANG METHOD of stamping out tuberculosis in 
cattle described, 7313-6. 

BANGOR URBAN DISTRICT. 

Rigid inspection under Dairies Order in, 8315-23; and 
there are stringent bye-laws, 8365-75. 

Proper milkshops insisted on, 8340. 

BARCROFT, MISS MOLLIE. (Secretary to the Newry 
District Nursing Association). 

Children in Newry do not get sufficient milk, 
10266-79. 

Causes restricting the keeping of cows, 10280-3. 

Health of the juvenile population prejudiced by the 
scarcity of milk, 10304-8, 10333-5. 

Newry milk is of poor quality, 10309, 10350-3, 
10364-78; the Borough Authority should ensure an 
admixture of Jersey milk to enrich it, 10310-6, 
10323. 

Work of the Jubilee nurse, 10271, 10324-32, 10387-8. 

BARRY, JOHN McCLURE, M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary 
Inspector to the Belfast and Castlereagh Rural 
District Councils). 

llie average cow population in registered dairies in 
both districts is 3,500, 8857-62; number of regis- 
tered dairies, 8981. 

The Dairies Order is strictly enforced, 8863-5, 8876-81. 

Inadequate fines imposed for breaches of the Order, 
8866-9; inconsiderable fines can be paid without 
financial loss, 8870-1. 

Favours licensing of milk producers instead of regis- 
tering them, 8872-5. 

Need of making the Dairies Order apply to butter- 
milk, 8882-5. 

Tuberculosis Prevention Act; animals slaughtered 
under, 8886-8, 8896. 

Would extend the scope of the Act, 8894-5. 

Compensation payable for animals slaughtered; 
very careful consideration necessary before 
raising the limit, owing to varying local con- 
ditions, 8897-8910. 

llie State should pay the compensation, 8911-7. 

Practical objections to the tuberculin test, 8889-93, 
89o8-72. 
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BARRY, JOHN McCLU RE — continued. 

Milk records; the keeping of, often falsifies the cow- 
keeper’s judgment, 8922-7. 

Believes the milking stock has deteriorated, 8930-2; 
forced feeding a possible cause, 8991. 

Favours administration of the Order by a Central 
Board; defines its leading duties, 8942-5, 8982-3. 

Would not object to Belfast Corporation sending a 
professional man to inspect rural dairies, 8984-7. 

Explanation why rural dairies are not up to the 
city standard, 8988. 

Wouid make the notification of disease among dairy- 
men, their employees and cattle, compulsory on 
certain persons, and would pay a notification fee 
to the dairyman, 8945-9. 

Udder troubles a serious danger to the public health 
8895, 8947-53. 

Would give the Medical Officer of health certain 
powers under the Order, 8975-80. 

Cows will keep clean in a properly constructed stall, 
9002-4. 

Suggests that dairymen be specially educated as to 
the preventibility of tuberculosis, 9014. 

Qualifications that should be required of a lay dairy 
inspector, 9015-8. 

BARRY, REV. ROBERT. (Parish Priest of Old- 
castle, Co. Meath). 

Deficiency of milk in Oldcastle parish, 2149-50, 2155; 
not due to the creamery system, 2305; but to 
the tenure of land, 2151-2. 

This leads to the use of other foods injurious to 
the development of the race, 2156-65. 

The rearing of store cattle has been inimical to 
dairying, 2166. 

Remedy proposed; divide the grazing land into small 
holdings for tillage, 2167-73. 

The effect would be, and has been, to increase 
the facilities for obtaining milk, 2174-5. 

Power of Estates Commissioners to reserve a 
cow plot for labourers on sale of an estate, 
2177, 

Management of such a plot at Oldcastle, under 
Trustees, 2183-2204, 2208-19, 2234, 2243-54, 
2270-6. 

Difficulty of getting Trustees, 2256-9, 2309-18. 

Trustees are not responsible for seeing that users 
of the cow plot have proper cowsheds, 2319-30. 

The scheme encourages thrift, industry, and 
sobriety, 2260-2. 

Suggestion that the Estates Commissioners make 
advances for byres and milk stores to tenant pur- 
chasers, 2179-82 ; and that a larger area be reserved, 
part to be grazed and part cropped, 2205-7. 

Means of providing labourers with cows, 2220-5. 

Limitation of use of plot to cows, 2226; as to dis- 
proportionate use of plot by one individual, 2226, 
2232; responsibility in case' of deficit, 2233. 

Size and use of the new holdings, 2235-42. 

Alternative scheme ; District Council to contract with 
cowkeeper for a public milk supply, 2263-9. 

Buttermilk should be generally available, 2286-96. 

Distribution of milk to school children at the- school, 


BARTER, SIR RICHARD. 

Experience as a breeder of pure b'-ed goats, Co. Cork, 

Goats as a preventive of abortion in cattle, 2132. 

Goats suitable as a means of supplying milk among 
cottiers, 2141. 

Propagation of goats in Ireland; encouragement by 
Department of Agriculture, 2680. 

BELFAST. 

Of 6232 S 40 PP ° inted Undei th ° Dairies 0rder > 6068-71, 

Compliance with Dairies Order enforced, 6642-56, 
6690-3, 7387-93, 7413-6. 

The inspection, as carried out, is reasonable, 7544-7. 

Condition of city dairies is satisfactory, 6138-41. 

Cleanliness is enforced in the milkshops, 9441-7! 

Satisfactory conditions re Belfast milk supply, 6444-7. 

The city milk is cleaner than the country milk, 6466! 

Constant supervision necessary to keep up standard of 
cleanliness, 6666-75. 

Outbreaks of infectious disease in; traced to milk 
6081, 6093-6102, 6496-504. 


BELFAST — continued. 


Power of inspection of outside dairies supplying milk 
to the city sought, 6084-92, 6112. 

Claim of Corporation to inspect outside dairies, see 
“ Inspection.” 

Belfast Rural District diphtheria case, see “ Bel- 
fast Rural District.” 

Failure of outside dairies to comply with the 
Dairies Order, 6526-30, 6594-6601, 7108-7119. 

Increasing difficulty of Belfast Authority re pure 
milk supply, 6622-6. 

Outside inspection of cows and byres made ultra 
vires by Dairy Inspector, 1385-90, 6694-6, 6644, 
6714-20; defective byres reported on, 6728-33. 

Increasing difficulty of making inspections, 
6734-5. 

Bacteriological examination of milk in, 6144-7, 
6191-7, 6537-43, 6737-8, 6803. 

Results, 6739-48, 6781-9. 

Samples of milk taken for analysis and bacteriological 
examination, 6895-6911. 

Method of taking samples, 6993-9. 

Form of analyst's certificate, 7009-10. 

The Corporation do not prosecute when the 
butter fat is below 2.6 p.e. for a first offence, 
because magistrates are unwilling to convict, 
7042-55, 8390-8404, 9069. 

The average quality’ of Belfast milk must not be 
judged by the samples taken of it, 7482-9, 
7537-9, 7581-4, 7611-2, 8385-9. 

Poor quality of milk sold in poor quarters of the city, 
7651-5, 7731-9, 7798-7801. 

Denied by the Medical Superintendent Officer of 
Health and others, 8377-83, 8397,9242-5,9418; 
quality cannot be judged by appearance, 8377-8. 

Prosecutions are not undertaken, because of the 
difficulty of securing convictions, 7802-7; as to 
means of rousing public interest, 7832-6. 

Prosecutions desirable whenever milk doe3 not 
come up to legal standard, 7764-70. 

Prosecutions for adulterating milk and buttermilk, 
6607-21. 

Inadequate fines in convictions for adulteration of 
milk, 6074-80. 

Contra, 6912-9. 

No lack of milk in, 6533-5, 7909. 

Number of cowkeepers and milk shops in, 6511-2. 

Storage of milk in suitable premises; powers under 
the Belfast Omnibus Bill, 6162-4. 

Price of milk in, 6392-8, 6936, 7023, 9239-41. 

Price increasing, 7379-84. 

Good and poor milk is sold at same price, 6956-61; 
effect on men selling the better quality, 7048. 

Price of separated milk, 6975-82, 7013-22, 7867-74. 

Sale of, in Belfast, 9424-36; does not lead to 
adulteration of whole milk, 9495-8. 

Restrictions in sale of milk in huxters’ shops, 7000-1. 

Milk has improved in quality since the sixties, 
8458-61, 8510-1. 

There are no milk distributing barrow’s in Belfast. 
9437-40, 9465-7. 

Children of working people in; do not get sufficient 
milk, 6265, 6942-6; due to conditions of labour 
and limited means of the parents, 6257 
7888-91, 7860-6, 7782-8. 

Result, deteriorated physique, 6268-73. 

Condensed skim milk used, 6949-55, 7032-8. 

Value of ipilk as a food not sufficiently appreciated 
in, 9225-33; even where there is money to 
buy it, 9407-17. " 

Too little milk is consumed, 7548-57. 

A PP 1 ^iation of good milk in poor districts, 7794, 

Condensed milk could be driven out by good 
cheap milk, 7797-8, 7837-9. 

Municipal Milk Fund, Belfast, 9511-32, 6546-8. 

Fund not chargeable to rates, 9511; but is depen- 
dent on voluntary subscriptions, 9517. 

Origin, 9512. 

Worked through the M.O.H. and the lady visi- 
tors of the Public Health Committee, 9513. 

Provides milk for infants of parents temporarily 
in necessity, 9519, 9527. 

Milk is given to mothers also, if necessary, 9528. 

The fund is administered by trustees, 9530-1. 

Typical cases assisted, 9532. 

There is no Municipal Infants’ Milk Depot, 6634-41. 
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BELFAST — continued. 

Babies’ Clubs under the W.N.H.A., Belfast, 7625. 

Dr. Elizabeth Bell iu charge, 7625; Miss Brat-tan 
acts as nurse, 7781. 

Locality of the three clubs, 7628. 

Work of the clubs, 7629-45, 7656-84, 7710-30, 
7758-9, 7771-7, 7782-99, 7847-59, 7892-6, 7899- 
7903. 

Need of extending the work, 7822-6. 

There is, no need for a municipal dairy, 9462-4. 

Prosecutions to secure clean milk supply, 6454-65. 

Complaints as to lack of cleanliness have not 
been made to the Public Health Department, 
8377. 

The Public Health Committee have authorised their 
inspectors to prosecute without reference to the 
Committee, 6241. 

Number of shops which ceased to sell milk rather 
than comply with Corporation regulations, 6602-4 : 
and number of new shops, 6605-6. 

Cowkeepers who have gone out of the business be- 
cause of the Dairies Order, 6681-7, 6535. 

Good class of cow kept in Belfast, and good results 
obtained, 7592-7602. 

Dairymen keep cows only for one milking period, 
7398-7400, 7409-12, 7562. 

Numbers and value of cattle, etc., exported from, 
6265-9. 

Tuberculous cows sent from Dublin, etc., to, for 
slaughter, 6189-90, 6206-13, 6242-9, 9643-54. 

Reason for abnormal slaughter of cows in, 7126-9. 

Prevalence of tuberculosis amongst cows and heifers, 
1908-1911, 7171-7. 

Reduction of tuberculous cattle in adjoining district, 
despite increase in Belfast, 8259-66. 

Calves, indiscriminate slaughter of, in Belfast, 
7137-59. 

The good calves are not slaughtered, 7456-9. 

Vote of thanks to the Commission on termination of 
proceedings in, 9702. 

BELFAST RURAL DISTRICT. 

Average cow population in registered dairies in, 
8857-62. 

Number of registered dairies, 8981. 

The Dairies Order is strictly enforced, 8863-5, 8876-81. 

The Rural Council resent the Belfast city officials 
making inspections in their district, 9666-7, 
9673-80. 

In case of complaint the Local Government Board 
should see that the Dairies Order is enforced, 
9681-91. 

But the Rural Council are quite willing to co-operate 
with the Belfast city officers in discovering the 
source of an outbreak of infectious disease, as 
indicated by correspondence produced, 9667-70, 
9673, 9692-3. 

In the case cited the rural M.O.H. gave a clean 
bill of health, and subsequently the Medical 
Superintendent Officer of Health, Belfast, 
found diphtheria germs in a dairv assistant’s 
throat, 9669, 9671-3. 

Extracts from minutes of Public Health Committee, 
Belfast, as to tracing an outbreak of diphtheria in 
Belfast City to milk supplied from Belfast Rural 
District, 9701. 


BELL, WILLIAM A., J.P. (Chairman of the Belfast 
Rural District Council). 

The Bolfast Rural Council resent the Belfast Public 
Health officials making inspections in their dis- 
trict, 9666-7, 9673-80. 

In case of complaint the Local Government 
Board should see that the Dairies Order is 
enforced, 9681-91. 

But the Rural Council are quite willing to co- 
operate with the Belfast city officers in dis- 
covering the source of an outbreak of infec- 
tious disease, as indicated by correspondence, 
etc., produced, 9667-70, 9673, 9692-3. 

In the case cited the rural M.O.H. gave a clean bill 
of health, and the Medical Superintendent Officer 
of Health, Belfast, subsequently found diphtheria 
germs in a dairy employee’s throat, 9669 , 9671-3. 

BELL, WILLIAM It. (Clerk of the Nos. 1 and 2 
Newry Rural District Councils, and Hon. 
Secretary to the Newry Agricultural Show). 

Number of cowkeepers, No. 2 Newry Rural District, 
11436-8. 

Milk supplied to mill hands a Bossbrook at cheap 
rates, 11439-42. 

The Dairies Order is enforced, 11443-7 ; prosecutions 
were necessary at first, 11448-9; and the magis- 
trates inflicted substantial fines, 11450-2; method 
of enforcing the Order, 11585-601. 

The Order has put a few people with unsuitable 
premises out of the milk business, 11453; some 
became home butter makers, 11454-7., 

The milk of the herd at the Workhouse does not fall 
below 3 p.e. of butter fat, 11460-7. 

The best cows are shipped to England; effect, 
deterioration of the stock, 11468-73. 

For milk, would breed from a bull with a milking 
strain, 11474-81. 

Newry Agricultural Show ; mode of awarding prizes to 
the dairy class, 11482-9. 

It is proposed to form milk-testing stations to 
check milk records, 11483-6. 

Value of milk records, 11486, 11490-3. 

Scarcity of milk in Newrv Rural District, 11494-501, 
11608. 

Goats are kept in the district, and are encouraged by 
the Newry Show, 11502-8. 

Insurance of live stock; need of, at reasonable rates, 
11535-40. 

Cow suspected of being diseased is at present sold out 
of the district, 11545-6. 

There should be power to order slaughter and 
pay compensation, 11547. 

Two-thirds of the market value should be paid, 
11529-32; and an extra inducement offered to 
the farmer to report a case voluntarily, 
11548-51. 

Department’s scheme to test milch cows, 11552-60. 

Newry Agricultural Show Society proposes to form 
cow-testing associations, and to act as supervisor, 
11560-72; the creameries to affiliate with the 
Society, 11579-84; the Society will be responsible 
to the Department, 11573-8. 

No bull should be allowed for public use unless it 
reaches a certain standard, 11621-2. 


BELL, DR. ELIZABETH. (Representing the W.N. 
H.A. in Belfast). 

Work of the Babies’ Club, Belfast, under the W.N. 
H.A., 7622-45, 7656-84, 7710-30, 7758-9, 7771-7. 

Advocates contribution from public funds towards 
cost of milk for infants in necessitous cases, 7642-9, 
7659-62. 

Poor quality of milk sold in poor quarters of Belfast, 
7651-5, 7731-9. 

Wishes to see prosecutions wherever milk does 
not come up to legal standard, 7764-70. 

Recommends guaranteed milk as a means against' 
abstraction of fat, 7667, 7685-91. 

Suggestion that small consumers in same street mi "lit 
be organised to take supplies from the same milk 
cart, 7692-7. 

Does not recommend separated milk for growing 
children and nursing-mothers, 7703-7. 

Considers the legal standard for pure milk too low, 
as regards butter fat, 7740-54. 

Favours use of bottled milk, 7697-7702, 7760-3. 

Would make the long-tube bottle illegal, 7778-80. 


BIRR, Milk Supply in. 

Milk supplied by Lord Rosse; quantity and conditions 
of sale, 5091-8. 

Price, 2£d. a quart all the year round, 5131-8. 

Conditions previously existing in, 5099-5100; now 
existing, 5169. . 

Lord Rosse’s dairy is a commercial undertaking, 
5101-2, 5191-3, 5224. 

The average yearly yield per cow is over 600 gallons, 
5103-19. 

Only the best quality of milk is sold, 5119; objections 
to selling two qualities of milk from same dairv, 
5211-24. 

Reacting cows are removed from the herd, 5119-30, 
5199-205. 

Methods adopted to produce the best quality, 5139-50. 

The increased supply has created an enormously in- 
creased demand, 5169. 

Use of condensed milk has almost ceased, 5169. 

BLAKISTON-HOUSTON. Advocates breeding for 
milk from bulls of milking strain, 9699-9700. 
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BOEDDICKER, DR. OTTO, (re Lord Rosse’s Dairy 
afc Birr). 

Milk is supplied in Birr by Lord Rosse ; quantity and 
conditions of sale, 5091-8. 

Price, 21d. a quart all the year round, 5131-8. 

Conditions previously existing in Birr, 5099-5100 ; and 
now existing 5169. 

Lord Rosse’s Dairy is a commercial undertaking, 
5101-2, 5191-3, 5224. • 

Milk records kept, average yearly yield per cow over 
600 gallons, 5103-19. 

The same quality of milk, viz., the best, is sold to 
everyone alike, 5119. 

Objections to selling two grades of milk from 
same dairy, 5211-24. 

Reacting cows are removed from the herd, 5119-30, 
5.199-205. 

Methods adopted to produce milk of the best quality, 
5139-50. 

Pure milk may fall below the legal standard for butter 
fat, 5149, 5158-62. 

Influence of feeding on butter fat in milk, 5152-6. 

A large milk yield from a cow is not necessarily of 
poor quality, and vice versa , 5156-7. 

A consistently bad milker is not to be improved by 
feeding, 5163-5. 

The increased milk supply in Birr has created an 
enormously increased demand, 5169. 

Use of condensed milk has almost ceased, 5169. 

Better local inspection of dairies desirable, 5172-3, 
5188-90. 

Suggests that the Department should give dairy 
lectures in urban districts, 5178-87. 

Private enterprise preferable to public depots as a 
means of supplying milk, 5225-34. 

Westphalian method of constructing a byre, 5235-40. 

BRATTAN, NURSE. (Representing the W.N.H.A., 
Belfast). 

Acts as nurse to the Babies’ Club, Belfast, under the 
W.N.H.A., 7781. 

Work of the Babies’ Club, 7782-99, 7847-59, 7892-6, 
_ 7899-7903. 

Need of extending the work, 7822-6. 

Milk is not purchased more generally, because of 
financial inability of work people, 7888-91, 7860-6, 
7882-8. 

The quality of the milk supplied in the slums is not 
worth the price charged, 7798-7801. 

Prosecutions are not undertaken, because of the 
difficulty of securing convictions, 7802-7; as to 
means of rousing public interest, 7832-6. 

Licensing milk vendors would help to ensure pure 
milk supply, 7897-8. 

Appreciation of good milk in poor districts, 7794, 
7814-21. 

Condensed milk could be driven out by good cheap 
milk, 7797-8, 7837-9. 

Separated milk; price of, 7867-74. 

Danger of fraudulent substitution of, for whole 
milk, 7904-8. 

BROWNE, DR. ROBERT. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Rathmines Urban District). 

Need of a pure milk supply, 2810-1. 

Pasteurising and sterilising milk should be avoided 
if possible, 2817-8, 2844, 2856-63. 

The Urban Council should have power to inspect the 
cows leaving the district in summer, 2821-4. 

Inspection of milk stores: for extended powers as to, 
2832. 

Dairy yards would be better outside the district, 
2833-5. 

Would suspend milk supply suspected' of carrying 
disease, 2838-9. 

Separated milk, food value of, 2843. 

Compensation for diseased cows slaughtered; who 
should pay, 2852-3. 

BRETT, II. C. (Chief Land Improvement Inspector 
under the Commissioners of Public Works, 
Ireland). 

Loans are made by the Boards of Works to land- 
owners and tenants, for the erection and improve- 
ment of cowsheds, 1726-7, 1776-80. 

Increased number of applications (a) since issue of 
the Dairies Order of 1908, 1728-36, 1791-4; and 
(b) from tenant purchasers, 1760-3. 


BRETT, H. C. — continued. 

A loan is made subject to the Dairies Order require- 
ments being observed, 1737-40; as to water supply, 
1764-5, 1921-2; as to flooring, 1766-9, 1854-60; 
as to drainage and manure pits, 1770-5, 1810-9, 
1923; as to air space, 1861-72. 

Loans are made for building creameries, 1741-9. 

The minimum loan granted to tenants is £35, to 
owners £50, 1752-9. 

Objections of borrowers to provisions of the Dairies 
Order, 1781-90, 1795-1800. 

Provision of proper means of storing milk, suggested 
as a condition for making loan for cow byres, 
1801-5, 1835-43, 1873-5, 1923-4. 

The Dairies Order does not operate against applica- 
tions for loans, 1807-9; but might be made clearer, 
1806, 1820-34. 

Board do not supply stock plans for cowhouses, 
and manure pits, 1875-95. 

As to inspection of buildings during construction, 
1896-1906. 

Meaning in the Dairies Order of “dairy,” 1848-53; 
and “ dairy yard,” 1925-8. 

BULLS. 

Pebmium Bulls. 

Department’s scheme of subsidies or premiums for 
bulls, 5407. 

Particulars concerning, since 1901, page 177. 

Loans made by Department for purchase of, 5418. 

Rate of insurance of, 5418-22. 

Department’s inspectors willing to advise farmers 
what to buy, 5423. 

Application of tuberculin test to, 5425-31. 

In practice, the premium is divided between the 
breeder and the purchaser, 5432-4. 

Shortage of milk attributed to (1) use of shorthorn 
of non-milking strain, 7272-6, 7323-6, 7401-8, 
8420-1, 8589-92, 8621, 9111-4, 9533-54, 9564-85, 
10423-4, 10430-1. 

Contra, 11509-10, 11621, 11761-84. 

In giving premiums, no regard is paid to the milk 
pedigree, 8593, 8599-8603, 9325. 

Beef is encouraged at the expense of milk, 7310-2, 
7405-8, 8471, 8486, 10630-1, 10901. 

Reply to allegation that the Department’s action is 
responsible for a decrease in the milk supplv, 
5435-43. 

The Department should breed bulls of a milking 
strain to mate with farmers’ good milking cows, 
6293-5, 10900, 10425-9, 10447, 10585-8. 

The Department should offer premiums and prizes 
for bulls of milking strain, 7448-53, 11487-8, 7971-6, 
8200-11, 8593-8605. 

Milk records essential to establish milk pedigree of 
bull calves, 7277-81. 

Not too much stress must be placed on milk 
records in selecting types for breeding for milk 
10644-56. 

All premium bulls should be bred from cows with a 
record of milk vield of not less than 700 gallons, 
9214-20. 

Suggestion that Department’s premium be given to 
cows, not bulls, 5708; to prevent slaughter of good 
milchers, 5709-11. 

The Department should insist on- Ulster County Com- 
mittees buying bulls of milking strain, 7282-9. 

The premium for a registered dairy bull should be 
increased, 9558-61, 10632-43. 

Prices fetched by registered dairy bulls, 10686-8. 

No enhanced price is given for a premium bull with 
a milking strain, 9555-7. 

General. 

Influence of bull in breeding milk-producing cows, 
5491, 6292. 

By selection, the milk quality of cows can be 
greatly improved, 5409. 

For milk, would breed from a bull with a milking 
strain, 11474-81. 

What has been done in Denmark by using bulls 
with a good milk strain, 7344. 

Difficulty of procuring bull bred on , milk pedigree 
lines, 5491. 

Record of the dam as a milker should be given when 
bull is offered for sale, 7346. 

Necessity of having milking strain on the side of the 
bull and the cow illustrated, 8635-8. 

Breeding for milk from Jersey and Ayrshire bulls; 
good demand for the calves,. 9167-97, 9208-17, 9268. 
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BULLS — continued . 

No bull should be allowed for public use unless it 
reaches a certain standard, 11621-2. 

The half-bred bull should be superseded bv premium 
bulls, 11870-8. 

BUTTER. 

Home butter makers do not come under the Dairies 
Order, 989-90. 

Proposal that they should. See “ Dairies Order, 
proposed amendments . ’ ’ 

As a means of disseminating infectious disease, 65. 
2434, 6313-21, 6834-5. 

Outbreak of tvphoid fever probablv due to butter, 
6319-25. 

Improved standard of butter-making under the co- 
operative movement, 964. 

Recapture of Irish and British markets for Irish 
butter, 964-5. 

A constant export trade, means better prices, 10743-5. 

Quality of, affected by pasteurisation of milk, 2435, 
2616-24. 

Butter-making instruction; Department's scheme 
described, 5521. 

Butter exports decreasing, 3527-9, 5357-66,; imports 
increasing, 3533. 

Reasons for; more milk is used to feed a greater 
number of calves, 3530-43, 5394-8; and in more 
generous quantities, 5401. 

The reputation of Irish creamery butter has been 
injured, 3544-54. 

Seven reasons specified, 5367; decreasing milk 
yield of cows, 10803-6. 

Increased wages and standard of living would 
not account for the decrease, 5370-5, 5403-7; 
nor would the sale of butter through the 
parcels post, 5377-82; nor the sale of the best 
heifers out of the country, 5383-7; nor the 
reduced number of cows or* heifers, 5392. 

BUTTER BILL. Will check supply of dirty milk to 
creameries, 3426-30. 

BUTTERMILK. 

Legal standard of, 3011-2. 

Proposed legal standard, 348-353. 

Prosecutions for adulteration, 11329-36. 

Difficulty of procuring, 350-2, 11360-4; owing to 
creameries, 3423. 

Proportion of, to whole milk supplied to the 
creameries, 2552-4. 

Uses of, 353-353a.; useful as a food. 1696-8. 

Should be generally available, 2286-96. 

Vendor of, should come under the Dairies Order 

, 2471-3, 8685-6. 8781. 8882-5, 9504-7. 

Foreign bodies found in a sample of, 2990. 

Proposed combination of farmers to provide, 5691-4. 

BUTTERMILK CHURNS. Brass indicators in: should 
be illegal, 2992, 3015. 

BYE-LAWS to ensure cleanliness re milk. See 
“ Dublin.” 

BYRE. Westphalian method of constructing a cattle, 


c. 

CALVES. Increased number of, being reared, 5394- 
.>4U0; which are in better condition than 
formerly, 5401-2. 

Immature calves’ flesh is not a food, 6281-4. 


CAMERON SIR CHARLES, C.B., M.D., F.R.S.C I 
(Medical Superintendent Officer of Health 
Dublin.) 

Dublin milk supply from country : need of power t 

189 er 250-55i nditiOnS Undei ' Wh,CU P rodl,ced - 18e 

C °mnt y in P"! 31 '" l ess clean than Dublii 
nnlk, 190-191; due to less rigid supervision, 1073 
but is not necessarily diseased, 289-290. Dublii 
Corporation regulations to ensure clean milk 235 

1070 . 1 OT 3 . 832 ' 336, of SSJS 

P^t^urisation does not remove dirt from milk 

Improved condition of Dublin dairies, milkers am 
milkshops, 193, 234, 240. 


CAMERON, SIR CHAfEtLES — continued. 

Superior quality of Dublin milk as compared with 
country milk, 243-249. 

Effect of feeding on milk-producing cattle, 243-245, 
268. 

Quantity and quality of milk of old cows, 1123-1126. 
The Public Health Authority should have power to 
iuspect dairies and cattle outside its jurisdiction, 
197-208, 264, 307. 

Supervision of all cowsheds by Department of 
Agriculture suggested, 209-211, 266-267: indepen- 
dent supervising authority desirable, 209, 266. 
Advocates compensation for all tuberculous cattle 
ordered to be slaughtered, 216-219. 

Epidemics traced to milk supply, 226-228; power 
required to deal with milk suspected, but not 
declared, to be infected, 220-226, 263-266, 354-356. 
Proposed application of Widal test to all persons in 
milk trade, to detect typhoid carriers, 229-233, 
1162-1174. 

Typhoid and diphtheria carriers dangerous to public 
health, 231-233, 1163-1166; duration of danger, 
309,1175-1179; approximate number of typhoid 
carriers, 231, 1167-1171. 

Legal standard of pure milk, 277, 1075, 252; as to 
reduction or alteration of standard, 1082, 1140- 
1151; danger of fixing a low standard, 1099; 
liability of fats to vary, fixity of solids, 1105; the 
average milk of a herd should be up to standard, 
1105. 

Possibility of milk being pure, though under legal 
standard, 276-289, 1075-1110. Difference between 
morning and evening milk, and cause, 282-287, 
1083, 1.094. Fear of bona fide producer of prosecu- 
tion, 1101; proposed taking of mixed samples of 
morning and evening milk, 1111-1122. 

Form of certificate given in prosecutions for adultera- 
tion, 279-281, 1127-1139. 

Vendor of adulterated milk should be prosecuted, 
irrespective of warranty, 194-196. 

Concentration of milk production in few hands 
desirable, 237-239, 317-319. 

Powers of Sanitary Authority are sufficient to safe- 
guard public health, 242. 

Seizure and destruction of tuberculous milk, 257- 
261. 

Inspection and examination of country milk received 
in Dublin, 302-305; microscopical examination 
desirable, 306. 

Manure heaps as a danger to milk, 291-301. 

Flies in milk a cause of diarrhoea, 333. 

Condensed milk may carry disease, 328. 

Dietetic value of cows’ and goats’ milk and its 
substitutes, 320-331. 337-343. 

Condensed milk should be standardised, 344-348. 
Buttermilk; proposed standard for, 348-358. 
Tuberculin test : reliability of, 1152-1153. 

Fitness for human consumption of milk and flesh of 
cow that reacts, 219, 1154-1161. 

CARLOW. Milk depot, 4884-6. 

CARRIERS OF DISEASE. Human beings who are 
Diphtheria carriers. 

Existence of, 1165, 6096, 6328-33. 

The test for detecting, 6307-8, 6755-7. 

Typhoid carriers. 

Existence of, 229-31, 381, 0101, 6310. 

Are common, 6850-3. 

Approximate number of, 383-8, 1167-71. 
Unconscious of their condition, 407-9. 

Presence of, indicated by the Widal test, 390, 
1163; but non-carriers may react too, 1178. 
Reaction to the Widal test three months after 
recovery from typhoid would raise suspicion that 
patient was a carrier, 392. 

May not previously have had typhoid fever, 
384, 389. 

Danger of, to public health, 232-3, 410-15. 
Variable excretion of typhoid bacilli by, 1179. 
Duration of danger, 309, 392-3, 1175-7. 

The dairy trade would assist to prevent employ- 
ment of, 3344-9. 

And see also “ Widal Test.” 

Typhus carriers. 

Existence of, 1165. 

Existing legislation to prevent spread of disease by, 
needs modernising, 6296-300. 
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CARSON, THOMAS. (Dairy farmer, Rathfriland, Co. 
Down.) 

No scarcity of milk in the district, 11623-7, 11635-44; 
very small quantity of milk used in households, 
11628-31, even where there are children, 11632-4. 

The dairy cow has deteriorated since the extinction 
of the old Irish cow, 11647-55; cattle have improved 
in quality as stores, 11656. 

Distinction drawn between. the fleshy and the fatty 
Shorthorn; the former is a satisfactory milk pro- 
ducer, the latter is not, 11663-5. 

Results of Jersev and Ayrshire crosses for milk and 
beef, 11666-72. 

Judges milk yield of each cow by observation, 11673-9. 

Has not found that if a cow is good once she is 
good always, 11680-1. 

Has found the Aberdeen Angus the most profitable 
animal for general purposes, 11682-701, 11748-52. 

The smallest standard measure is the half-pint; this 
makes the sale of halfpennyworths of milk unprofit- 
able and restricts the sale, 11708-8. 

Approves of the Dairies Order, but objects to its 
partial application, 11709-16. 

By not applying to home butter-makers, it has 
restricted the sale of milk, 11713. 

Difficulty of getting dairy labourers, 11717-22. 

To improve milk-yielding properties of cows, would 
register only bulls, calves, and heifers of pedigree 
stock when they have proved themselves, 11723-5. 

Characteristics of the old Irish cow, 11725-32. 


CASTLE REACH RURAL DISTRICT. 

Average cow population in registered dairies, 8857-62. 

Number of registered dairies, 8981. 

The Dairies Order is strictly enforced, 8863-5. 8876- 
81. 

Improvement in dairies, since the Order came into 
force, but still room for improvement-, 9076-82, 
9093,6, 9124-7. 

CATTLE. 

Depreciation in quantity of stock by slaughter of 
calves (Belfast District), 6276-80 7137-59. 

Numbers and value of cattle, springers and milchers 
exported from Belfast, 1902 to 1911, 6285-91; 
deduction as to effect on milk, 6288. 

Slaughter of all animals at public abattoirs advocated, 
6560-4. 

Cattle export trade, and dairy produce exports. 
Values compared, 5491. 

Cattle exports for years 1905 to 1910; number and 
value, 5392. 

Total number of, in the country, 1900 to 1910, 5394. 

Extraordinary improvement in stock exported from 
Ireland to England, 5401-2. 

Department’s Cattle Scheme for improvement of live 
stock described, 5407. 

Tabular statement showing the number of 
premiums given each year since 1900, and 

r breeds of cattle subsidised, page 177. 

Tuberculosis not common among Irish cattle, 847-9. 

CATTLE FOODS. Need of securing purity of, 8629- 
31, 3433. 

CENTRAL AUTHORITY — proposed — to supervise the 
working of the Dairies Order; see Dairies 
Order. 

CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS of milk for prosecution 
purposes. Forms of, 279-81, 1127-39. 


CLARK , JAMES L. (Clerk to the Antrim Run 
District Council). 

Milk is sent to Belfast and the creameries; there i 
no scarcity, 8734-43. 

The Council have appointed Officers under the Dairic 
Order, 8745 ; the regulations as to ventilation, etc 
are enforced, but no examination as to the health c 
the cows is made, 8747-52, 8758-61. 

The Council object to Belfast officials interfering wit 
Q^ro a, l^ iniSfc -? ti0n 0f the 0rder in thc district 
o/od-bo; uniform administration of the Orde 
would meet the ease, 8791-6. 

The two creameries ' in the district have nc 
decreased thc mill, supply for household use 

Ho “ butter-makers arc not subject to inspection 
t)7ob-8 , and to avoid coming under the Ordei 
farmers resort to butter-making at home, 8780-2 

Advocates small State loans to put byres in order 


CLUNE, PATRICK (Inspector of Live Stock under thc 
• the Department of Agriculture, Dublin). 

Very little change in price of cows bought for the 
Albert Agricultural College, 'Glasuevin, in last thirty 
years; 5444-53. 

The cost of keeping has not increased, 5454-9. 

Milk records kept, 5460-3, 5477-8. (See 5435 for 
record of milk yield.) 

Improvement in quality of cows in the Dublin 
market, 5464-73. 

Average price of good milch cow in Dublin market, 
5476; 

COMMISSION, MILK. 

Resignation of Sir John Lentaigne, 2687. 

Vote of thanks to, Belfast, 9702. 

COMMONAGES for grazing cows. See "Cow -plot." 

COMPENSATION FOR COWS COMPULSORILY 
SLAUGHTERED. 

Slaughter of a cow with a tubercular udder is 
authorised by section 18 (1) of the Tuberculosis 
Prevention (I.) Act, 1908, 56, 1351. 

The maximum limit of compensation payable is £10 
— see section 18 (2), 56-58. 

No power to pay for tuberculous cows slaughtered, 
if not suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, 
4686-4704. 

In favour of paying full value of cow slaughtered, 
216-9 (Cameron) ; 860-4 (Mason) ; 1236-8, 1356 
(Watson); 3781-5, 3941-6 (Young); 4334-44 

(Kennedy) ; 7092 (Jordan) ; 7318-22 (Gregg). 

Two-thirds of the market-value of a cow compulsorily 
slaughtered would be sufficient, 10942-9, 11529-32; 
and an extra inducement might be offered to the 
farmer to report a ease voluntarily, 11548-51. 

Whether a diseased animal is worth more than £10, 
1460-4. 

£10 compensation considered sufficient, 2912-7, 
2947-9. 

Full compensation would induce owners to report 
diseased animals, 1447, 3169-70, 7927-30, 
8147-55, 10942-9. 

In doubtful cases action would be accelerated, 
1238. 

Precedent in the Pleuro-Pneumonia Order, 1352-5. 

Very careful consideration necessary before raising 
the limit, owing to varying local conditions, 8897- 
8910. 

Full compensation should not be payable if cow is 
placed in unhealthy surroundings, etc., 1599. 

Dispute if proceeds of carcass belong to the owner 
after compensation has been paid, 1357. 

As to who should pay the compensation, 2853, 3171-2. 
The State should pay, 8911-7. 

Suggestion that compensation be given for tuber- 
culous cows slaughtered during first three years 
after promulgation of the Dairies Order; after that, 
prosecute for having possession of a recognisably 
tuberculous cow, 9636-40. 

COMPENSATION FOR MILK destroyed under 
suspicion. For power to pay, 3077-8. 

CONDENSED MILK. 

Should be standardised, 348. 

May carry disease, 328-331. 

Compared with whole milk as a food, 326, 369, 4999, 

Is not a good substitute for fresh milk, 1631, 4094. 
6257-63. 

Made from separated milk; of poor dietetic value, 
673,2674-6. 

Different qualities: danger of use of poor qualities, 
4060. 

Uses, 4094-6. 

Use of condensed skim milk in Belfast, 6949-55, 
7032-8. 

Sale of, could be driven out (Belfast) by good cheap 
milk, 7797-8, 7837-9. 

Sale of extinguished, by adequate supply of fresh 
milk (Birr), 5169. 

Manufacture of, 2530-6, and footnote, p. 84. 

No power to inspect condensed milk factories bv 
Local Government Board, 175. 

Use of stale milk, 2539-43. 

No supervision to ensure cleanliness of the milk 
condensed, 344-347, 2538-9. 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 

Out-offices to cottages on holdings provided by, 
unsuitable as dairies, 112-7. 

Erection of outbuildings by, which do nob comply 
with the requirements of the Dairies Order, 3501- 
10 . 

CONNOLLY, JAMES (Dairy Inspector, Newry Urban 
District). 

Has no difficulty in enforcing the Dairies Order, 
11943-59. 

No prosecution for adulteration of milk for several 
years, 11960-9. 

CONSTABULARY might act as inspectors under the 
Dairies Order, 5854. 

CONSUMPTION See '‘Tuberculosis.” 

CONTAGIOUS ABORTION AMONG CATTLE. 

Losses by, 763-768, 877-891. 

Infection of land by, 895-896. 

Precautions to prevent spread of, by premium bulls, 
897-902. 

Superstitious remedies for, 903-905. 

Goats as a preventive, 906, 2059-63 a, 2116, 2132. 

Decreased milk supply due to, 890-4, 5367. 

Less prevalent than formerly, 5367 , 5389-92. 

CONTAMINATION OF MILK. 

Necessity of keeping milk covered, 416-422. 

Flies as a means of, 333, 416-426, 459-67, 2682, 
6845-6. 

Danger of manure heaps in proximity to milk stores, 
292-301, 422-33, 459-77. 

In transit by train, 944-7. 

Milk tainted or infected bv smells, 296-301, 462-3, 
467-77. 

In private dwellings, 3183-4, 6215, 6411-2, 6947-8, 
9468-9. 

Dried milk less subject to contamination than fresh 
milk in poor homes, 1631, 1649-50. 

Possible by fraudulent substitution of water for milk, 
934. 

Farmhouses should not be used as lodginghouses 
unless in a sanitary state, 9146. 

Storage of milk in farmhouses. Improving con- 
ditions, 776-80: partly due to creameries. 781-2. 

Milk sold out of kitchens (Ratlimines) ; difficulty of 
getting samples, 2996. 

Danger of, increased by length of time milk is kept 
before consumption, 444. 

Sources of, 9865-88. 

Udder troubles of cows as a danger to public 
health, 8895, 8947-53. 

Failure to notify infectious disease in houses where 
milk was sold, 5652-8. 

Hygienic methods in handling milk suggested by 
Mr. J. B. Dunlop, 2682. 

As a preventive of, milk-vendors should keep list of 
names and addresses of their assistants, 1372-3. 

Standard of uncon tammated milk, recommended, 
6352, 6386-91, 6793-6, 8383, 9711-3, 9827-35. 

The greatest bacterial content is in the first two 
or three squirts, 9708. 

Fewer bacteria in machine-, compared with 
hand-, milked milk, 9708, 9836-42. 

Danger to health of manurial contamination, 6796. 

See also “ Disease caused by infected milk.” 

CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT, agricultural. Objects 
of, 963, 966. 

COPENHAGEN MILK SUPPLY COMPANY. See 
‘‘Denmark.” 

COULTER, SAMUEL T., M.R.S.I. (Dairy Inspector, 
Bangor Urban District). 

There are also stringent local bye-laws, 8365-75. 
the district, 8315-23; and proper milk-shops 
are insisted on, 8340. 

There are also stringent local bye-laws, 8365-75. 

No scarcity of milk, 8324-7. 

Advocates licensing of all cow-lceepers, 8328; to meet 
the case of vendors buying milk from persons not 
registered, 8329-33. 

Milk-cans of suitable design should be used, 8334-5. 

The right to inspect outside dairies was refused by 
the Local Government Board, 8342-3. 

Need of such inspection, 8344-7. 

Doubts if the appointment of unpaid (Constabulary) 
Food and Drugs Inspectors is advisable, 8349-55. 


COUNTY COUNCIL as the licensing authority for 
dairymen, 645. 

COURTNEY, WILLIAM J., J.P. (Chairman of the 
Meath Rural District Council, and representing 
the Bellewstown Branch of the Meath Labour 
Union). 

Widespread scarcity of milk in the district during 
winter, 1099-106, 10122-8, 10186-7. 

Due to the operation of the Dairies Order, 10107- 
14, 10129-41, 10218-20. 

Tea is given to children as a substitute for milk, 
10188-98. 

The Order is enforced by the Rural Council, 
10115-20. 

Suggests that the State should provide grazing plots 
for respectable men who could purchase a cow, 
10142-50. 

Approves of the District Council making a contract 
with a milk producer to sell aud deliver milk at 
fixed rates within the. district, 10151-3; but doubts 
the willingness of the District Council to undertake 
the duty, 10154-9. 

Labourers in the Union cottages do not get milk 
from their employers, 10160-3. 

Difficulties of labourers co-operating to take a field 
and graze a cow, 10164-7, 10176-80, 10199-215. 
The existing commonage is not a satisfactory 
grazing ground, 10174-5. 

Goats : objections to keeping, by Union cottagers, 
10221-3. 

COW-PLOT, or common grazing plot for labourers’ 

Power of Estates Commissioners to reserve plot for 
common use by labourers, 2177. 

Father Barry’s scheme at Oldcastle. 

Land reserved for grazing cows. 2183-94. 

Selection of persons to use the commonage, 2195-7, 
2203-4, 2208-15, 2243-54. 

Power to change participants, 2234, 2251. 

Vested in trustees, 2198-9; difficulty of getting 
trustees, 2256-9, 2309-18. 

Amount of rent charged, 2201-2, 2273-6. 
Suggestion that a larger area be reserved and used 
for (a) grazing, (b) cropping, 2205-7. 

Use of, confined to cows, 2226. 

As to disproportionate use of plot by one individual, 
2226, 2232. 

Responsibility in case of failure to make up the 
Estates Commissioners’ charge, 2233. 

The scheme encourages thrift, industry, and 
sobriety, 2260-2. 

Trustees are not responsible for seeing that users 
of, have proper cowsheds, 2319-30. 

Criticism of the cow-plot scheme as a means of 
supplying milk, 3444-7. 

Scheme adopted in Kells, 4146-8; this scheme would 
be suitable for tenants of Union cottages, 4184-97. 
COWS. 

Census of, from 1900 to 1911. Footnote, p. 87. 
Tables showing number of milch cows in each County 
in Ireland in 1902 to 1911, 5522-3. 

Number of milch cows in Ireland for each year 
since 1854, 5392. 

Influence of feeding on milk production, 243-5, 268-9, 
1025-32, 5152-6, 9255-69, 10717-23. 

On quantity, 5859. 

On quality, 8474-7, 9361, 9365-8, 10718. 

The richness of the milk is a constitutional 
question with the cow, 5156, 10413-21. 

A consistently bad milker cannot be improved by 
feeding, 5163-5. 

A large milk yield from a cow is not necessarily of 
poor quality, nor a small yield, rich milk, 5156-7. 
Deterioration of cows in creamery districts in the 
South, 4268-88. 

Attributable to (1) tubercular separated milk returned 
by the creameries, 4289-93, 
4314-21, 4359-84. 

(2) improper accommodation for 

cattle by day and night, 4303-6. 

(3) breeding from inferior bulls, 

4357-61. 

(4) contagious abortion and white 

scour, 4396-4402. 

Difficulty of getting good milch cows, Dublin, 1300. 
No data for milk yield of, 3280-6. 
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COWS — continued. 

Milk of, less than 25 years ago, 7401-4, 7563-7, 8416-9, 
8502-9, 8930-2, 10422, 10889-90, 11012-4. 

In spite of higher quality of feeding, 8433-7. 

Due to the introduction of non-milking premium 
Shorthorn bulls, 3287-96, 8420-1, 8589-92, 
8621, 9111-4, 9533-54, 9564-85, 10423-4, 

10430-1, 11647-55. 

And the encouragement of beef at the expense 
of milk, 7405-8, 8471, 8486, 10630-1. 10901, 
11656. 

Due to breeding from premium bulls which are 
housed too much to have healthy offspring, 
11015-29. 

Forced feeding, a possible cause, 8991. 

Other causes of deterioration. 

Custom of dairymen killing off the milchers at 
the end of the milking season, 8606-9, 10692. 
Export of the best dairy cows to Great Britain, 
8608, 10692, 11468-73, 11733-6, 11856-69, 
11884-7. 

There are fewer good cows in the country than 
formerly, 10908-9, 10972-84. 

Proposal to get back to the old milking strain, 8422-32. 
Doubts as to the possibility of restoring the 
milking qualities of Shorthorns, 8658. 

To improve milk-yielding properties of cows, proposed 
registration of bulls, calves and heifers of pedigree 
stock only when they have proved themselves, 
11723-5. 

Milking qualities of Irish cows. Department’s 
scheme for improving. See “ Dairy Cattle Regis- 
tration Scheme.” 

Distinction drawn between the fleshy and the fatty 
Shorthorn; the former is a satisfactory milk pro- 
ducer, but not the latter, 11663-5. 

Red Lincolns. Good milking progeny of a Red Lincoln 
bull, 4557 , 4577-9. 

As milkers, are not better than Shorthorns, and 
arc dearer, 5409-14. 

Red Lincolns and Shorthorns are not good from the 
milking point of view, 10893-6. 

Kerry cows are not a good dairy breed, 9309-11. 

Dexters are better, but difficult to breed, 9311-7. 
To produce a good dairy cow it is necessary to mate a 
good milch cow with a bull of good milking strain, 
9583. 

Description of the old Irish cow, 10891, 11725-32. 
Deterioration of the dairy cow since the extinction 
of the old Irish cow, 11647-56. 

Abnormal slaughter of cows in Belfast, 7126-9. 

Cows milked for one season and then sent to the 
butcher, 8267-9, 8487-9. 

To prevent slaughter of good milch cows . 

(a) The Department’s premium for bulls should 

be given to cows instead, 5708-11. 

(b) Dairymen should be induced to breed from 

the best of their cows, 8489-90. 

(c) Farmers should be induced or compelled to 

breed from a portion of their herds, a 
suitable bull being provided, 8608-12. The 
famer needs aid to tide him over the time 
while the cows is not in milk, 8650, 8662-5. 
Suggestion as to breeding a utility cow, i.e.. for milk 
and beef, 8632-5, 9562-3, 11891-904. 

Results of Jersey and Ayrshire crosses for milk 
and beef, 11666-72. 

The Aberdeen Angus found to be the most profit- 
able animal for general purposes, 11682-701, 
11748-52. 

A good cow once is not always a good eow, 11680-1. 
Price of milch cows increasing, 3107-8, 7585-6, 
10521-5, 10539-40, 10908-9. 

Average price of good milch cow in Dublin market,- 
5476. 

Improvement in quality of, in Dublin market, 5464- 
73. 

Cows on grass in summer, sent from Dublin and 
district, are not under supervision, 715, 1287-92, 
1370-1, 1506-8, 2821-4, 3249-53, 3722-7, 4649-52. 
4748-52 , 5294, 6040-62: Belfast, 6627-9. 

Importance of water supply for, when on grass, 2692, 
2821-4, 2905-6. 

' Removal of, outside- city. Objections to, 1574-8, 
3255-74. 

Cows milked at markets and fairs: no supervision, 
4298-9, 5809-16, 7214-22, 9279-89, 10674-9. 
Overstocking of, at fairs. Cruelty to animals, and 
dirty vessels used for milk, 4239-47. 

Loans for purchase of, 2220-4, 9696. 


COW S — continued . 

Leasing of, 4405-9. 

Trade in cows in poor condition , probably for sausage- 
meat, 4294-8. 

Infectivity of, by human tubercle bacilli, 519-26. 

Estimated number of, with tubercular udders, 593. 

Comparative freedom of Irish cows from tuberculosis; 
of the udder, 1422-33, 1490. 

Also see ‘‘Tuberculosis.” 

Housing of, under bad conditions, 747, 1042-3; a 
cause of disease among cows, 757-62. 

Prevalence of tuberculosis amongst cows and heifers,. 
1908 to 1911 (Belfast district), 7171-7. 

“Coccal” cows. Existence of, which though 
apparently healthy, give milk highly charged with, 
cocci, 9713-4. 

Disposal of reacting cows in America, 9785-7. 

Introduction of fresh cows into a dairy yard should 
be notified to the local authority, 2705. 

Diseased cows, suspected, in Dublin, are kept under 
observation and milk destroyed, 1245. 

Disposal of, 1246-51. 

See also “ Diseases of Cows.” 

COWSHEDS. 

Board of "Works do not stock plans for, 1875-92. 

Loans made by Board of Works for building or 
improving, 1726-7, 1776-80. 

Requirements of the Dairies Order must be complied 
with, as a condition of issue of Board of Works’" 
loan, 1733-40, e.g., as to water supply, 1764-5, 
1921-2; flooring, 1766-9, 1854-60; drainage and 
manure pits, 1770-5, 1810-9, 1923; air space, 
1861-72. 

Minimum loan granted to tenants is £35, to owners 
.£50, 1759. 

Small loans should be made to put byres in order,. 
8123-4, 8155-61, 8250-6, 8782-4, 9349-51. 

COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Proposed establishment of, 1021-4. 

Encouraged by Department of Agriculture, 5491-5502,. 
11552-9. 

Associations working under the Department, 2597-9. 

Proposed formation of, under the Newry Agricultural" 
Show Society, 11483-6, 11560-72; the creameries to 
affiliate with the Society, 11579-84; the Society 
will be responsible to the Department, 11573-8. 

See also “ Milk Records.” 

CREAM. Should come under the provisions of the/ 
Dairies Order, 9504-7. 

CREAMERIES. 

Inspection and Supervision. 

Persons supplying milk to creameries must be regis- 
tered under the Dairies Order of 1908, 20. 

Creameries which sell milk must be registered, 138, 
2466; not otherwise, 139, 2466. 

Are registered under the Factories Act, 2467-8. 

Dirty milk supplied to, 770, 2397-401, 3424; con- 
ditions improving, 1002-5, 1044-5. 

Will be checked by Butter Bill, 3226-30. 

Efforts made to eliminate dirty milk, 2583. 

Steps taken by creamery managers to ensure the- 
delivery of clean milk, 2386. 

Difficulties in the way of managers rejecting dirty 
milk, 2387. 2397-403, 2635-6. 

Assistance given by the Department of Agriculture 
in this matter, 2388. 

All milk suppliers to creameries in County Armagh 
are. not registered. 10986-8: and the creameries do- 
not assist the authorities, 10989-91. 

Milk sent to creameries in a district in which the 
Dairies Order re Veterinary inspection of cows is- 
not enforced, 8747-52, 8758-61, 8809-22. 

Capable of disseminating infectious diseases, 64, 142- 
143, 483, 24.18. 

Outbreaks of enteric fever traced to milk from: 
creameries, 226. 

Local Government Board have no control over, 146 ; 
nor have Department of Agriculture, 2389-96. 

Department has no power to interfere with hygienic- 
conditions of, 2389-96, 3481-6. 

Efficient inspection of, necessary, 787-791, 3486. 

Licensing of, 2469-70. 

3 B 
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•CREAMERIES — continued. 

Management. 

Department’s instructors visit, under a voluntary 
scheme, 2400. 

Number of creameries visited, 2404-7; reports 
made and inducements offered for good 
management, 2637-48. 

Proposed uniform code of rules for managers to 
ensure hygienic conditions, 2547. 

Good creamery management means increased milk 
yield, 719-723, 727, 730, 792. 

Treatment of milk after reception at, 2415-7. 

Facilities for cleansing suppliers’ vessels at, 1060, 
2456-8, 2660-3. 

Sludge or slime, disposal of, 2459-61. 

Open during winter generally, 2409-11; c.g., 

Killesliandra and 14 auxiliaries, 4483-96. 

Creameries do not open on Sundays in the North, 
2426, 4488-91; they do in the South, 2426. 

Improving conditions for storage of milk in farm- 
houses partly due to, 774-82. 

Value of milk increased by, 976. 

Creameries in relation to the domestic milk supply. 

Price paid for milk by creameries, 726, 728, 10710-6. 

Milk supply to, increasing, 2408. 

Diminished milk supply to, in certain areas, 2581-2. 

Average percentage output of milk per month of 
typical creameries, 1906 to 1909, 5387. 

•Creameries as a cause of scarcity of milk for domestic 

Affirmative, 1295. 

Negative, 724-30, 967, 977a, 2474-85, 11076, 
11141, 11617. 

Case where there is no scarcity and there are 
creameries, 8772-8, 10789-98. 

Cases where there are no creameries and there is 
scarcity, 967, 2305. 

Milk sold retail by, 968, 2412-4. 

Creameries do not sell new milk (Killeshandra) ; 
the farmers object, 4497-4502 , 4535-43. 

Reasons why creameries do not cater for town 
milk supply, 2563-4. 

Are not milk shops, 3423. 

Sale of separated milk by, 5535-46, 10704-9, 10731-9. 

Retail sale of milk by, is more profitable than butter- 
making, 974-6. 

Rules of Co-operative Societies do not forbid sale of 
milk for domestic use, 969-73, 2485; nor home 
butter-making, 2447-8. 

Creameries willing to sell milk; no objection to its 
being made obligatory, 10753-9, 10781-8. 

Proposed means of supplying milk to households in 
creamery districts, 1013-6, 1049-52, 1057-9. 

General. 

Geographical distribution of, 2678. 

Loans made by Board of Works for buildings, 1741-9. 

Plans of, and advice given by Department re 
buildings, 2658-73. 

Number of, pasteurising milk-, 2421-4, 2449-53. 

Separated milk sent out by, should be pasteurised, 
484, 2433. 

Goats’ milk not suitable for creamery purposes, 1992, 
1995, 2032. 

Contra, 2525-7. 

Elimination of tubercular cows by means of, 2576-8. 

Deterioration of cows in creamery districts in the 
South, 4268-88. 

Attributable to 

(1) Tubercular separated milk returned by the 

creameries, 4289-93 , 4314-21, 4359-84. 

(2) Improper accommodation for cattle by day 

and night, 4303-6. 

(3) Breeding from inferior bulls, 4357-61. 

(4) Contagious abortion and white scour, 4396- 

4402. 

Cow-testing Association to be formed by Newry Agri- 
cultural Show Society; that creameries affiliate 
with, 11579-84. 

CRESS WELL, W. R. (Cowkeeper and breeder, and 
milk vendor, Belfast). 

Believes in the utility of keeping milk records, 9150- 

66 . 

There is trouble rather than expense involved, 
9318-24. 

Breeds for milk from Jersey and Ayrshire bulls; good 
demand for the calves, 9167-97, 9208-17, 9268. 

Instance of pure milk which was below the legal 
standard for butter fat, 9198-9207. 


CRESSWELL, W. R. — continued. 

All premium bulls should be bred from cows with a 
record for milk yield of not less than 700 gallons, 
9214-20. 

The Dairies Order should be enforced equally in 
towns and rural districts, to prevent unfair com- 
petition, 9221-4. 

Value of milk as a food not sufficiently appreciated 
in Belfast, 9225-33. 

Milk for infants, 9234-8. 

Price of milk, 9239-41 ; the milk is of uniform 
quality in the different districts, 9242-5. 

The paying price of milk depends on circum- 
stances, 9270-8. 

The Dairies Order is helpful in ensuring the pro- 
duction of clean milk, 9253-4. 

Influence of feeding on the milk yield of cows, 9255- 
69, 9360-1, 9365-70. 

Cows milked at fairs into dirty vessels, 9279-89. 

Kerry cows are not a good dairy breed, 9309-11 ; 
Dexters are better, but difficult to breed, 9311-7. 

Milkman running short of milk can go to the whole- 
sale store; need not buv in the street, 9326-32, 
9362-4. 

People too poor to buy milk might be aided by a 
voluntary society arranging with a dairyman to 
supply certain streets, 9333-41. 

Winter dairying should be encouraged; present loss 
to the country, 9347-9, 9356-7. 

The State should advance small loans, less than the 
Board of Works minimum of £35, 9349-51. 

Straining of milk. A filter with the medium of 
cotton wool is the only effective one, 9352-6. 

CRONIN, J. J. (Milk purveyor, Dublin). 

Faulty system of breeding stock by farmers, 4839. 

In favour of licensing dairymen and milk purveyors, 
4840. 

CRONIN, WILLIAM (Town Clerk, Newry). 

There is a Veterinary and Dairy Inspector to carry 
out the Dairies Order in Newry, 11278-81; enforce- 
ment of the Order, 11281-5, 11298-300, 11349-59. 

A few persons gave up the milk trade in consequence 
of the Order, but the milk supply was not materially 
affected, 11286-93. 

Newry Urban Council sought power to send their 
inspector into a Rural District which had not 
appointed an inspector, 11301-3. 

Outbreak of typhoid; milk supply suspected, but not 
proved to be the cause, 11305-11. 

The poor have great difficulty in getting milk, 11318. 

There is great need for a milk depot, 11319, 
11322-6; private enterprise in starting it is 
preferable to public management, 11340-2; but 
failing all else it is the duty of the local 
authority to open a depot, 11319’ 

The expenditure of public funds on such a project 
is justifiable, 11320-1, 11327. 

Prosecution for adulteration of buttermilk, 11329-36. 

CULLINAN, MRS. M. J. (Trim, Go. Meath). 

Scarcity of milk in Co. Meath; causes — difficulty of 
getting grazing, sale of best cows, rearing of caives, 
and fear of the Dairies Order, 4133-45, 4158-79. 

Rural district council depots ; not in favour of, 4146- 
54. 

Need of inspection of all milch cows, 4155-7. 

Efficient administration of Dairies Order not secured 
by a locally appointed inspector, 4180-3. 

Commonage or cow-plot” scheme adopted in Kells, 
4146-8; this scheme would be suitable for tenants 
of Union cottages, 4184-97. 

In favour of goat-keeping, 4199-4237 , 4248-61. 

Overstocked cows in the fairs; objectionable, because 
of cruelty, and dirty milk vessels used, 4239-47. 

D. 

DAGG, J. RALPH, Dp. Ec., T.C.D. (Clerk of the 
Baltinglass No. 1 Rural District Council). 

Enforcement of the Dairies Order in the district, 
5631-8, 5642-4, 5713-37. 

Scarcity of milk supply in Baltinglass and district, 
5639-41, 5660-8, 5696. 

The Order should be made applicable indiscriminately 
to all milk producers, 5645-51. 

Failure to notify infectious disease in houses where 
milk was sold, 5652-8. 
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DAGG, J. RALPH — continued. 

To remedy the deficiency in towns suggests co-opera- 
tive milk depots, aided by Government loan, 
5069-86, 5689, 5738-43, 5772-93. 

Objections to a dairy run by the local authority, 5671. 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer has in- 
creased his difficulty in obtaining milk, 5687-8. 

To remedy difficulty in rural districts suggests horn- 
less goats, 5690, 5708. 

Proposed combination of farmers to provide butter- 
milk; County Council to lend for modern churning 
utensils, 5691-4. 

Objects to rate or State aid in providing milk for 
sections of the community, 5682-3, 5695-5706. 

Suggests that the Department’s premium should be 
given to cows, not bulls, 5708; to prevent slaughter 
of good milch cows, 5709-11. 

Resolution of Limerick County Committee for subsidy 
for winter milk, 5711. 

Reduced number of cows in district due to decreased 
area under tillage, 5747-58. 

Does not object to the local officers of the consumer’s 
area inspecting the cattle and byres of the pro- 
ducer’s area, 5761-71. 

No supervision over cows milked at fairs, 5809-16. 

Approves of licensing dairykeepers, and of central 
control, 5817-22. 

DAIRIES. 

Improvement in condition of, Dublin, 198. 

Proposed concentration of trade in few hands, 237. 

Separation of dairy shop from dwelling house 
desirable, 2756-9, 2985-9, 2996, 3000, 3073-6. 

Removal of, outside towns desirable, 2778-80, 2835. 
Contra , 8370. 

Closed by enforcement of Rathmines Township Bye- 
laws, have been replaced by others, 2982. 

Rural dairies. Why not up to the city standard 
(Belfast), 8988. 


DAIRIES, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 
1908. 


General Consolidating Order issued in 1908, 4. 

The Order is imperative, 7 ; desirability of having it 
imperative, 24-25. 

The Model Regulations issued previously to 1908 were 
adoptive, 4 

The Order applies to all Urban and Rural District 
Councils, 7. 

Imposes two specific duties — registration, and ap- 
pointment of officers, 7. 

Supplemented in 1909 by a General Order (permis- 
sive) re the appointment of officers, 7. 

Mandatory Orders issued to individual Councils to 
appoint a veterinary inspector, 7. 

Refusal of Kilmalloek Rural Council to com- 
ply, 6-8. 

Council over-ruled by the Court of Appeal, 53-55. 

lower of Local Government Board to issue Man- 
datory Orders, 7-9, 58. 


Veterinary Inspector. 

Need not. necessarily be a veterinary surgeon, 68. 

Qualifications of lay inspectors, 131-136^ 1183-6. 

Is required to report to the Department of Agri- 
culture cases of tuberculous cows, 66. 

Duties of, 602. 

Proposed appointment of whole time, for one or 
two counties, 10929-83. 

Proposed appointment of, by County Council, 
and paid by the local councils combined and 
the State, 6361-4. 


Preference for the professional to the lay inspec- 
tor, 8994, 1187-9.1. 


Dairy Inspector, duties of, 602 ; not required to hold 
sanitary certificate, 602-3; qualifications 
desirable, 6228-9, 7376-8, 8807, 9015-8. 

An unqualified man may make an efficient dairy 
inspector, 6116-8. 

Inspectors should have power to prosecute, without 
reference to the sanitary authority, 9654-61. 

The. Constabulary might act as inspectors under the 
Order, 5854. 


Reports of officers under the Order 
to the Medical Officer of Health, f 


DAIRIES, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 
1908 — continued. 


Enforcement of Order by local authorities generally 
gratifying, 5, 29-31. 

In Dublin, 192; S. Dublin R. D., 4581-99; 
N. Dublin R. D., 5992-6007; Rathdown Union, 
750, 800, 809-16; Rathmines U. D., 2693, 
2709-12. 

Baltinglass and district, 5631-8, 5642-4, 5713-37. 

Ncwtownards R. D. 8101-7; Lurgan U. D., Lur- 
gan R. D., and Moira R. D., 7912-6, 7922-6. 

Meath R. D., 10115-20; Newry No. 2 R. D., 
10497-12, 10469, 10497-502, 11443-9,11585-601; 
Newry U. D., 11278-85, 11298-300, 11349-59; 
County Armagh, 11054-61, 11120-6, 10986-91. 

Also see “Antrim R. D.,” “Belfast R. D.,” 
“ Castlereagh R. D.,” “ Larne U. D.” 

Improvements effected in consequence of the 
Order, 27. In Dublin and district, 193, 1572, 
4598; in Belfast and district, 7120, 7350, 7917. 

Statutory powers for inspection of cowsheds, etc., 
sufficient, 69-70. 

Necessity for regulations re air-space, light, and 
ventilation, 147-53. 

Regulations re air-space criticised, 980. 

Milkshops, powers of inspection of, sufficient, 13-39-43. 

Improvement in cleanly production of milk in con- 
sequence of the Order, 3160-6, 9253-4. 

No objection to the Order, 5295-8, 10293-6, 10871-2 
t 11712, 11922-3. 

The Order is good for the dairy trade, 7417-21, 7953-4. 
8128, 10411, 11715-6. 

Urban authorities more inclined to prosecute for 
breaches of the Order than rural authorities, 7918-9. 

More supervision is required in rural districts to ensure 
compliance with the Order, 7957-62, 8002-5. 

Constant supervision necessary to keep up the stan- 
dard of cleanliness, 6666-75, 8933, 9592, 10399. 

In administering the Order instruction as well as- 
_ directions should be give to farmers, 9503-4. 

Need of consolidating orders re sale of milk, 714. 

Out-buildings erected by the Congested District® 
Board, which do not Comply with the Order, 
3501-10. 

Deterrent effect of increasing the poor law valuation 
on erection, etc., of new byres, etc., 5623, 9146-9. 


IJUUUS. 




: ^ u j jwaiu oi woras ior erectic 

improvement of cowsheds, 1726-7, 1776-80. 

Increased number of applications for, for cow- 
sheds since issue of the Order, 1728-36, 1791-4 
Requirements of the Order must be complied with 
5 >ndlt,on of issu e of Board of Works loan,. 
1/33-40; e.g. as to water supply, 1764-5, 1921-2- 
flooring, 1766-9, 1854-60; drainage and manure- 
pits, 1770-5, 1810-9, 1923; air-sp^e, 1861-72 
Objections of borrowers to provisions of the Order 
1781-90, 1795-1800. 

The Order does not operate against applications for 
loans, 1807-9. 

M !g50 1U 175 I 9 OaU gl ‘ anted tenants >s £35, to owners 

Sn ^!!J? ans shouId be made to put byres in order 
8123-4, 8155-61, 8250-6, 8782-4, 9349-51 
Provision of proper means of storing milk suggested 
of making loan for cowshed, 1835-43, 
J.8/3-0, 1923-4, 1801-5. 


application of the Order. 

Order only applies to vendors of whole milk, 141. 
Persons supplying milk to creameries, 20; and 
creameries selling milk, must be registered, 138. 
Enforcement of registration of milk vendors, 71-91, 

Farmers are not allowed to sell milk to their 
labourers unless registered, 8223-6 
Contra, 10670-3. 

his 

iE ‘ ,lmed *> *> «* 

One- or two-cow men who sell to their neighbours 
are required to be registered, 11182-5. 

Effect of Order in restricting milk supply. 

Reports of Local Government Board Inspectors, 33-48 
General evidence that sale of milk is restricted in 
consequence of the Order. 166, 977-9 1012 

1295-8, 1376. ’ ' 
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DAIRIES, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 
1908 — continued. 

In specified places: Howth, 067; Oldcastle, 2149-50, 
2155; Athenry and Tullamore, 3409-11; Coun- 
ties Limerick and Kerry, 3373-9; County 
Meath, 4133, 4177-9, 10107-14, 10129-41, 
10218-20; County Kildare, 4327-31, 4866-72, 
4901; North Dublin Rural District, 6010-4; 
Newtownards Rural District, 8111-9, 8126-9; 
Newry, 10229-34; County Armagh, 10992. 
Because the tenure of the premises does not 
warrant expenditure, 10136-9, 10231. 

Because it does not apply to home butter 
makers, 11713. 

Contra, 3167-8, 4544, 4555-7. 

A few small men have been put out of business, but 
this has not materially affected the milk supply, 
7463-5, 11286-93, 11453. 

Registration of milk vendors, etc., is at present 
compulsory on the local authority, irrespective 
of the suitability of the premises, 6448-53, 
8873-4. 

Recommendations that licensing be substituted 
for registration. See “ Licensing.” 

Proposed amendments of the Order. 

The definition of milk should include separated, skim, 
and buttermilk, 141, 176-7, 349. 

The Order should apply to the by-products of milk, 
e.a. separated, skim, and buttermilk (also 
butter' and cheese), 2471-3 , 6493-5 , 7056, 7213, 
7329, 7990, 8227, 8358, 10554, 10928, 11277, 
11373, 11089, 11924, 11754. 

Special reference to registration of vendors of 
buttermilk, 2471-3, 8685-6, 8781, 8882-5, 

9504-7 ; and of cream, 9504-7. 

Butter makers at home do not come under the Order, 
989-90, 3478, 8766-8. 

And milk producers, to avoid coming under the 
Order, resort to home butter making, 8780-2, 
10728, 11454-7, 11713. 

Proposal to bring home butter makers under the 
Order, 980, 986, 6319, 10131-5, 10993-6, 
11709-16. 

Reason why the home butter maker is not 
brought under the Order, 64-5. 

The Order should apply indiscriminately to all milk 
producers, 5645-51, 8120-2, 8174-99, 8229-32. 

The Order should apply to all cowkeepers (to 
eliminate cows with tuberculous udders), 
6383, 7306-9, 10729-30, 10829, 11713. 

Contra, 6801-2. 

Difficulty of applying the Order to every cow- 
keeper, 123-8. 

The Order should apply to restaurants selling milk, 
3190-6, 3205-8. 

The exclusion of the Medical Officer of Health m 
administration of the Order is undesirable, 8673-6, 
8687-91, 8704-6, 8975-80. 

Amendments recommended re flooring, 3050-69 ; 
cleansing milk vessels, 3070-2; storage of milk, 
3073-6; conditions as to manure heaps, 
3079-83. 

Regulations re dairy yards are required, 3084-5, 
1216-9. 

Pigs should be excluded from dairy yards, 
3097-3103. 

Art. 13 — amendment suggested, 6470. 

Art. 6 — leaves too wide a loophole, 9652. 
Objection to concrete floors for byres, 8465-9, 
8491-8501. 

Concrete floors approved, 8954-7. 

The Order should be made clearer on certain points, 
1806, 1820-34. 

Individual definitions of “dairy,” 1848-53 (Brett); 
“ dairy yard,” 1925-8 (Brett), 3101-3 (Watson). 

Administration of the Order. See also “ Inspection." 
Administration of the Order must be kept to local 
authorities, subject to central control, 89-91. 

No guarantee of uniform administration, 104-8. 

Town milk supply dependent on local authorities’ 
administration, 103. 

To ensure unformity of inspection, reports should be 
made on printed forms, 435-40. 

There is no uniform code of rules among veteri- 
nary inspectors as to administering the Order, 
11112-26, 11355-8; and it might be hard to 
ensure uniformity, 11118-26. 


No supervision of cattle sent to grass in summer from 
Dublin and district, 715, 1287-92, 1370-1, 
1506-8, 2821-4, 3249-53, 3722-7, 4649-52, 

4748-52, 5294, 6040-62; Belfast, 6627-9. 

Milkers of cows out ou summer grass, conditions 
under which they work, 932-4, 1577-8, 3223-32, 
4660-7, 4827-30. 

Partial enforcement of Order in different localities, 
978, 981-5, 8752, 8809-22 , 9609-24. 

No inspectors appointed for certain districts, 75, 
11847-53. 

Uniform administration everywhere necessary to pre- 
vent unfair competition, 3173-7, 3190-6, 4636-40, 
7117-9, 7615-7, 7547, 7962-3, 9221-4. 

Efficient administration not secured by a locally 
appointed inspector, 4180-3. 

Absence of effective administration, notwithstanding 
appointment of officers; N. Dublin District, 
604-617, 656-661, 681, 694-696; Co. Cavan, 4544-6; 
Birr, 5172, 5188-90: Antrim R. D., 8745-7, 8758-61, 


Supervision by central authority required, 608, 660, 
694-697, 709-714 , 2734-8* 5173 , 5819-22 , 9502, 
9506-10, 8228. 7936-8, 5855-7, 6113-5, 6348-50, 
6358-64, 6921-4, 7291-7302, 7542-3. 

The Order should be worked by officers responsible to 
a central authority to ensure independent inspec- 
tion, 864-876, 2761-2, 3497-3500, 4180-3, 6131, 
7165-70, 7980-1, 8033-45, 8942-5, 8982-3, 11007-11. 

Leading duties of the central authority in adminis- 
tering the Order suggested, 8945. 


DAIRY CATTLE REGISTRATION SCHEME 
(Department’s), for improving milking quali- 
ties of Irish cow’s, described, 5479-80, 5415-8. 

Keeping milk records valuable as a means of elimina- 
ting bad milkers from a herd, 5481. 

Also, tests should be made to ascertain percentage 
of butter fat, 5482-90. 

Influence of the. bull in breeding milk-producing 
cows, 5491. 

Difficulty of procuring bulls bred on milk pedigree 
lines, 5491. 

Value of export cattle trade, compared with export 
of dairy produce, 5491. 

DAIRY FARMING is less profitable now’ than for- 
merly, 3107-39, 7460-2, 10280-2. 


DAIRY INSPECTOR, duties of, 602. See also 
“ Dairies Order." 


DAIRY LECTURES. That they be given by Depart- 
ment in urban districts, 5178-87. 


DAIRYMEN should be required to keep list of cus- 
tomers, and of suppliers, 3086-9, 6722-3. 

As to keeping list of employees’ addresses, 
3358-62, 3797-9, 6724-7. 

Injury to permanent dairymen by the “ cuckoo ' 
milkman, 8464. 

Notification of disease among their employees 
and cattle should be compulsory on certain 
specified persons, e.g. M.O.H. and veterinary 
inspector, notification fee to be paid to the 
dairyman, 8945-9. 

DAIRY PRODUCE. Value of exports compared with 
that of the export cattle trade, 5491. 

DAIRY TRADE. 

Adversely affected by the cattle trade, 826, 2166, 
7405-8. 

Beef encouraged at the expense of milk, 7310-12, 
7405-8, 8471, 8486, 10630-1, 10901. 

More valuable than raising stores, 835-6. 

Risks of carrying on, 5835, 5842, 5851-3. 

Exacting nature of the work, 10483-7. 

Searcitv of efficient labour in connection with dairy 
business, 811-3, 3802-6 , 4429-32, 8447-53, 
11717-22. 

Wages paid, 8478-82. 

Witness who gave up dairying because 

culty of getting labour (Poyntzpass), 10853-6. 
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DAIRY TRADE — continued. 

No difficulty in getting dairy workers (Belfast), 
7507-18; (Nowtownards), 8622-4. 

Contra, 7571-5, 9249-52; (Newry and district), 
10488-96. 

Scarcity of dairy labour due to low wages, 1006-7; 
the Labourers’ Acts, 1008-10; and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1017-20. 

Suggestion that the Government send boys to farms 
instead of to industrial schools, 8447, 8483-5. 

DAIRY TRADE, DUBLIN. 

Difference between trade to-day and thirty years ago . 
Better grains, cheaper cattle, labour, and fodder; 

better price for milk, 3107-30, 3343. 

Cost of grazing increased, 3133-5. 

Price of fattened cow less, 3136-9. 

Lack of adequate remuneration has reduced 
number of cowkeepers, 3140, 3167-8. 

The Dairies Order not responsible for driving 
men out of the trade, 3167-8, 5295-8. 

The Order should be uniformly enforced every- 
where to prevent unfair competition, 3173-7, 
3190-6. 

Increased cost of cowkeeping in recent years, 
3731-69, 3920-33. 

See also “ Hatch, Joseph,” and “ Young, John.” 
Lack of public encouragement of tuberculin-tested 
herds, 3179-83, 3200. 

Cheap price of milk is the consumer’s chief con- 
sideration, 3183, 3200-4. 

Small men with families more suitable than societies 
for dairy trade, 3800-1, 3870-84, 5348-53. 

As to carrying pig-feed in empty milk vessels, 5337-8; 

(Belfast and district, 8283-8.) 

Difficulty of carrying on dairy trade m Dublin, 
5266-8, 5339-42. 

DAIRY WORKERS. Should be specially educated as 
to the preventability of tuberculosis, 9014. 

DAIRYING, WINTER. See “ Winter Dairying.” 

DENMARK. „ , „ 

Operations of the Copenhagen Milk Supply Company. 
Genesis, 3990. 

Rules for supplying milk to Company — dealing 
with feeding, calving, and housing of cattle, 
treatment of milk, health of employees, etc., 
3990. , 

Frequent veterinary inspection by Company s 
surgeons, 3990. 

Milk kept constantly at low temperature, 3991. 
Pasteurisation not approved, 3992. 

Bottled milk, 3993; delivered, 3995. 

Cleansing of milk vessels, 3994. 

Infants’ milk, preparation, 3996; and delivery, 
3998. 

The Busck milking pail for reducing temperature 
of milk, merits of, 3997. 

Prices of Company’s milk, 3999; price paid to 
producer, 4000. 

Growing public demand for good milk , 4001 . 
Company not subsidised, and dividend limited to 
five per cent., 4002-6; bears certain expenses 
of production, 4009-12; and has its own ice- 
maldng plant, 4016-20. 

Improvement in dairy herds by breeding from bulls of 
good milking strain, 7344. 

Tuberculin test; grant by Danish Government for 
application of, 3363-8. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, IRELAND. 

Re Creameries. 

Efforts to abolish dirty milk, 2388. 

Has no legal control over creameries, 2389-96, 2405, 
3481-6. 

Is concerned with the commercial, not the public 
health, side of creameries, 2397-2400, 3431. 
Inducements to creameries to be visited by Depart- 
ment’s instructors, 2637-48. 

Plans of. creameries supplied and advice given re 
buildings, 2658-73. 

Re Dairies Order. 

Proposed supervision by, of all places where live 
stock is kept, 209-211. 

Supervising cowsheds and cattle under Dairies Order, 
by Department’s officers, 3497-500. 

Should be the licensing authority for dairymen, 645. 


Re Cattle Disease. 

Experiments undertaken to check contagious abor- 
tion, 5367. 

Tuberculosis in cattle ; conditions on which the 
Department is prepared to help farmers stamp 
out, 5624. 

Encouragement of tuberculin-tested herds by, 2562. 

Re Cattle Breeding. 

Improvement effected by Department in live stock 
exported to England, 5401-2. 

Department’s cattle scheme for the improvement of 
live stock described, 5407. 

Tabular statement showing number of premiums 
given each year since 1900, and breeds of 
cattle subsidised, p. 177. 

Loans made by, to small farmers to purchase premium 
bulls, 5418. 

Inspectors are willing to advise farmers what bull 
to buy, 5423. 

Complaints that the use of premium bulls of non- 
milking strain has caused a shortage of milk 
production, 3287-96, 7272-6, 7310-2, 7323-6, 
7401-8, 8420-1, 8599-93, 8599-8603, 8621, 

9111-4, 9325, 9533-54, 9564-85, 10423-4, 

10430-1. 

Contra. 11509-10. 11621, 11761-84, 11884-7. 

Reply to allegation that Department’s premium bulls 
are responsible for a decrease in the milk supply, 
5435-43. 

Sale of Galloway bulls by Department, 5435. 

Re Milk Production. 

Encouragement of production of winter milk, 2559-61. 
Dairy cattle registration scheme for improving milk- 
ing qualities of Irish cows, see “ Dairy Cattle 
Registration Scheme.” 

Cow-testing associations encouraged by Department, 
5491-5502, 11552-9. 

The season of calving as an influence in the yield of 
milk, Department’s experiments, 5503-8. 
Improvement of goats ; Department’s proposed scheme 
for, 5524-6. 

Proposed use of Departmental funds to purchase 
milch cows for labourers, 3373-3403. • 

Complaints that Department’s premium bulls are 
responsible for the deterioration of the milk 
yielding properties of cows — see above. 

What has been done in Denmark, 7344. 
Premium bulls should have a milk strain, 10425-9, 
10447, 10585-8. 

The Department should breed’ bulls of milking strain 
to mate with farmers’ good milking cows, 6293-5. 
The Department are not doing anything to induce 
farmers to breed a milking strain, 10601-29. 

The Department should offer premiums and prizes 
for bulls ofi a milking strain, 7448-58. 

The Department should insist on Ulster County Com- 
mittees buying more bulls of milking strain, 7282-9. 
The premium for registered dairy bulls should be 
increased, 9558-61, 10632-43. 

That Department’s premium be given to cows, not 
bulls, to prevent slaughter of good milch cows, 
5708-11. 

To check slaughter of milch cows at end of milking 
season, Department should offer inducements 
to dairymen to keep their best cows, 8490. 

See also “ Bulls.” 

Sundry. 

Butter making instruction scheme described, 5521. 
Suggestion that Department test Mr. Falls' process 
for preserving milk, 5898, 5990. 

Dairy lectures, that, be given by the Department in 
urban districts, 5178-87. 

DIARRHCEA. 

Summer diarrhoea caused by flies infecting milk, 
333; by dirty milk, 6408-10. 

Infantile, diarrhoea caused by infected milk, 374, 
488, 4104; by pasteurised milk, 456. 

DIETARY of the people changed. 

Porridge and milk are preferable to bread and tea, 
1682, 2156-65. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Caused by infected milk, 6879-81; doubtful, 376-7, 
485-6, 785. 

Existence of diphtheria carriers, 1165, 6096, 6328-33; 
test for detection of, 6307-8, 6755-7. 

DISEASE. 

Immunisation against, how caused, 6884. 

Failure to notify infectious disease in houses where 
milk was sold, 5652-8. 

Suspected in milk vendor’s house, power to inspect, 
6173-7. 

Existing legislation to prevent spread of, by 
“ carriers ” needs modernising, 6296-300. 
Infectious; provisions in Public Health Act, 1907, rc 
notification of, 6298. 

Among dairyman’s family, employees, or cattle; pro- 
posed compulsory notification of by certain persons, 
notification fee to be paid to dairyman, 8945-9. 
Infantile maladies caused liv unclean or impure 
milk, 4990-3, 5077-80. 

DISEASES OF COWS. 

List of, 786. 

Contagious abortion — see Contagious.” 

White scour — see W. 

Tuberculosis not common among Irish dairv cattle 
847-849. 

Mastitis and tubercular mastitis; difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between, 1241-4. 

Abscises or milk boils on the udder, how spread, 

Udder troubles are a serious danger to public health 
8895, 8947-53. 

Unhygienic surroundings a cause of disease, 747 
7o7-762, 1042-3. 

Tillage banishes disease from stock, 742, 822-823 
838-846. 

DISEASES PREVENTION ACT, 1892; INFECTIOUS. 
Insufficient powers conferred on medical officers of 
r f. ™ fectious diseases in relation to milk. 
Oo2o : ;, bo02. 

DISEASE, OUTBREAKS OF, CAUSED BY INFEC 
TED MILK. 

Infectmus^diseases which may be caused by infected 

Typhoid, 374, 378. 

Tuberculosis, 374. 

Infantile diarrhoea, 374, 488. 

Diseases about which doubt exists : 

Diphtheria, 376-377, 485-486. 

Scarlatina, 487. 


DRIED MILK — continued. 

Suitable for babies, 1633. 

Process of manufacture, 1634. 

Nutritive properties are not materially affected by 
heat in preparation, 1685, 1639. 

Cost, 1643, 1645-6, 1651. 

Method of preparation, 1644. 

Liability to adulteration, 1651-9. 

On sale in Dublin, 1667-8: limited use of in Belfast 
6264-7, 7808-10. . 

Experience as to, 2612-5. 


DUBLIN. 

Corporation staff of inspectors in connection with 
milk supply, 1183-91, 1541-69. 

Superiority of Dublin to country milk in point of : 

(a) Cleanliness, 190-1, 1070-3; cause, 209. 

(b) Quality, 243-5; cause, 243, 269. 

Improved condition of present-day dairy yards, 193, 

234, 1216-9, 1570-2, 3166; milkers, 3104-5, 3319; 
milk vessels, 3162. 

Inspection and condition of cows, 1222-9: cowsheds 
1266-9. 

Unsuitable sites of cowsheds, 1270-2. 

Inspection of train-borne milk to ensure cleanliness 
1307-11, 1344-7. 

Need of bacteriological examination, 1312-6. 

No protection at present against use of tubercu- 
lar milk, 1377-84, 1466-9, 5718-37. 

Corporation regulations to ensure cleanliness re milk 
production : — 

(a) Milking with clean hands, 235. 

(b) Cows’ udders to be washed before milking 
236, 1262. 

(c) Washing appliances for milkers, 237, 1367-9. 

(d) Milk must be covered, 332-6. 

(e) Use of overalls by milkmen required, 1273-80. 


Quantity of milk coming into, yearly, 302, 1293-5. 
Reasons for declension of "milk supply coming 
into Dublin, 1293-1300, 1522-31. 
Counterbalancing supply, 1390-1403. 

Objection to obtaining country milk for Dublin 
supply, 3890-5, 8966-78. 

Statistics as to cows, cowsheds, milkshops, and milk- 
sellers, 1192-6. 


Financial standing of dairymen in Dublin, 1417-21. 
Removal of dairy cows outside city not’ advocated, 
unless under exceptional circumstances, 1574-8. 
32o5-74. 


Difference in Dublin dairy trade to-day and thirty 
years ago, 3107-3144. 

In W03q C ° St ° f C ° wkeeping in reeent years, 3731-69, 


Outbreaks of disease caused by : 

Milk 226-228, 11062-9. 

Separated milk, 142-143, 483 
Dirty milk, 235. 

Outbreaks at : — 

Clontarf, 354, 480-482, 620, 628-638 
Kilworth, 380. 

Glasnevin, 620-623. 

Howth, 620, 689. 

Belfast, 6081, 6093-6102, 6496-6504. 

Castlereagh Rural District, 9083. 

°t;S. 8,S P “ e “ alblbu “ *<• *«pA. 


Outbreak traced to typhoid carrier, 7993-8, 8677-80. 
Outbreak of typhoid fever in Newry in 1911- mil 

i^SSr the cause> but case not provet 


Other causes than milk suggested as the cause , 
infectious disease, when milk is blamed, 9468-9. 
Creameries capable of disseminating infectious di 
eases, 64, 142-3, 483, 2418. S <li 


Outbreaks of enteric fever traced 
creameries, 226. 


to milk from 


Milk appreciated as a food by artisan class in, 3711-20. 
Children of Dublin poor do not get sufficient 
4058 9 4066 ’7^ easons — P over ty and ignorance, 
Milk records not kept in, 3280-6, 3843-9. 

Dublin market; better class of cows exhibited in, ten 
years ago, 4740-7. 

Si soRo c 08 ? De P ot for su PP ] y of pasteurised milk.. 
461)2.;,; (see also “Pasteurisation.”) 

DUBLIN NORTH, RURAL DISTRICT. 

Number of dairies and cows in, 4674-85. 
Administration of Dairies Order, 5992-6007. 

DUBLIN SOUTH, RURAL DISTRICT. 

Enforcement of Dairies Order in, 4581-99; and con- 
sequent improved conditions, 4593. 

Complaints of outside authorities as to milk pro- 
duced in, 4620-35. 

Absence of palpably tuberculous cows in, 4644-8. 
Number of dairies and cows in, 4674-85. 

Cases of tuberculin -tested herds in, 4772-4817. 

DUNLEATH, LADY. 


DRIED MILK. 


Use of, 337, 338. 

Is the best substitute for fresh milk- 
contamination, 1631-50, 1669-70. 


least liable to 


Goats as a means of supplying cottagers with milk 
alt the year round, 1935, 1999, 2019-26. 

Most suitable breed for Ireland, 2000-1, 2098-2100,. 
1965-6. 

Introduction of new and improved breeds, 1936-48. 
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DUNLEATH, LADY — continued. 

Milk records of the new and the Irish breeds, 1949-55. 

Relative value of goat’s and cow’s milk, 1956-8. 

Rearing and feeding of goats, 1967-76, 2001-5, 
2008-16, 2036-7, 2052-7, 2078-84. 

Cost of goats of improved breeds, 1977-9, 1985-8, 
2029, 2093-4. 

Purchase of, on instalment plan, 2004. 

Prizes as an inducement to improved breeding, 1980. 

Proposed establishment of goat premium stations, 
2030-1. 

Goat’s milk not suitable for creamery purposes, 1992, 
1995, 2032. 

Time of kidding, and period of lactation, 1999, 
2048-51, 2069-77. 

Age of mating, 2089-91. 

Goats as a preventive of abortion in cattle, 
2059 -2063a, 2116. 

Cost of carriage of goats by rail, 2106-10. 

DUNLOP, J. B., M.R.C.V.S. 

Flies as a cause of disease, 2682. 

Hygienic measures in handling milk suggested, 2682. 

Infectious disease more rife among cattle if fed on 
badly saved food, 2684. 

Application of the Widal test, 2685. 

DUST will not carry typhoid bacilli, 6847-8. 


E. 


ESTATES COMMISSIONERS. 

Out-offices to cottages on holdings provided by, 
unsuitable as dairies, 112-7. 

Suggestion that the, advance money to tenant pur- 
chasers for cowsheds and dairies," 2179-81. 

Power of the, to reserve “cow-plot” for common use 
of labourers on sale of an estate, 2177. 

Suggestion that a larger area for (a) grazing, (b) 
cropping, be reserved, 2205-7. 


F. 

FALLS, THOMAS, J.P. 

Refers to process for preserving milk, freed from 
impurities and of uniform quality, 5896-5913 , 5945, 
5957. 

Cost of plant, 5900, 5924-8, 5949-54. 

The process is at present in the experimental stage, 
5914-8, 5929-36, 5956-91. 

Suggestion that the Department should test the 
process, 5898, 5990. 

The bottled milk could be stored and retailed like 
groceries, 5919-23, 5943. . 

Milk treated by the process cannot be used for butter- 
making or separating, 5939-53, 5981. 

FARMER AND LABOURER. Relations between. 
See “ Labourer.” 


ENGLISH, THOMAS (Wholesale milk distributor, 
Belfast, and member of the Belfast Corporation). 

Deals with up to 2000 gallons daily, 9380; the milk 
comes entirely from outside Belfast, 9374, 
9381-5. 

There is sometimes reason to complain of the 
manner of railway carriage, 9382; and some- 
times of want of cleanliness, 9375, 9386; but 
such cases are becoming fewer, 9375. 

A suitable type of can is coming into use, 
9388-9. 

Pasteurises the milk, 9373, 9398-9400; at a 
temperature of 180 degrees, 9390, 9480-7. At 
first the milk was not popular, 9378; but now 
there is no difficulty, 9379, 9475-9. Costs, 
9393-5. 

Treatment to prevent contamination in dis- 
tribution, 9454-8. 

From experience does not think pasteurisation injures 
the milk, 9391. 

Also sells unpasteurised milk, 9396; the retail price 
is usually the same as for pasteurised milk, 9401-3, 
9450-3. 

Milk not appreciated, even when there is money to 
buy it, 9407-17. 

The poorer districts' of Belfast are not supplied with 
inferior milk, 9418. 

Milk is often contaminated in the home, 9419-23. 

Cleanliness is enforced in the shops, 9441-7. 

Separated milk, sale of, in Belfast, 9424-36. 

Does not lead to the adulteration of whole milk 
9495-8. 

There are no milk distributing barrows in Belfast, 

9437-40, 9465-7. 

Makes no bacterial test of the milk, 9459-61. 

There is no need of a municipal dairy, 9462-4. 

Suggests other causes than milk, when the spread of 
infectious disease is attributed to the milk supplv, 
9468-9. ^ 

Leaves the inspection of milk to the local authorities, 
9488-91, 9508-10; but communicates with the 
949^*4 Al,thoriit y i n cases of adulteration, 

Recommends inspection from a central authority , 
9502, 9506-10. 

In adminstering the Dairies Order, instruction as 
well as directions should be given to farmers, 
9o03-4. 

Buttermilk and cream should come under the Order 
9504-7. ’ 

Milk from small farmers is not of poorer quality, 
9499; but is sometimes mixed during the winter 
months, 9399. 


FAWCETT, FREDERICK P. (Clerk to the Rathmines 
Urban District Council, Dublin). 

Licensing, instead of registering, dairykeepers 
necessary, with power to cancel licence, 2691-2. 

Grazing land for dairy cows should be subject to 
licence, to ensure proper water supply, 2692, 
2788-90. 

Enforcement of Dairies Order in Rathmines Town- 
ship, 2693, 2709-12. 

Inadequate fines on convictions, 2694, 2701-4. 

Publication of convictions in newspapers at defen- 
dant’s expense suggested, 2694-2700. 

Introduction of fresh cow into a dairy yard should 
be notified to local authority, 2705. 

Need of inspection of cows at fairs to detect tuber- 
culosis, 2705, 2763-4. 

Restrictions on compulsory slaughter of tuberculous 
cows, 2706. 

Exposure of milk for sale : evasion of the law as to. 
2713. 

All milk on licensed premises should be considered 
as exposed for sale, 2713-7, 2731-3, 2765-7. 

Separation of dairy shop and dwellinghouse 
desirable, 2756-9. 

Refusal to give sample of milk to avoid prosecution 
for adulteration, that maximum fine for, be 
removed, 2718-9. 

Dairies Order should be administered by a Central 
Authority , 2734-8 ; and independent local veterinary 
inspectors appointed, 2761-2. 

No power to inspect cows leaving the district in the 
summer, 2739-49. 

Desires power for Council to inspect cows and bvres 
outside district, 2739, 2781. ’ 


FINES. 


pot breaches of the Dairies Order and Bye-laws there- 

For not registering as a milk-vendor, Dublin, 
nominal penalties, 1197-9. 

For milking cows with dirty udders, and 
attendants milking with dirty hands; inadequate 
penalties, 1262-5, 1404-6. 

Formegiecting to wear overalls when milking, 


For dirty vessels. Fines of 5s. imposed, though 
Prosecuting solicitor’s fee alone was 10s. 6d., 
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FINES — continued. 

The magistrates in Belfast co-operate in the enforce- 
ment of the Dairies Order, 6912-3; also in Newry 
district, 11448-52. 

Inconsiderable fines can be paid without financial 
loss, 8870-1, and are not deterrent, 8868. 9663-4. 

For adulteration of milk. 

Inadequate fines, 2694, 6074-7, 6607-10. 6940-1, 
7920-1, 8059-74. 

Contra (Belfast), 6916-9. 

For adulteration of buttermilk- 
Inadequate fines, 2993-6. 

General. 

Inadequate penalties for frauds in connection with 
food supplies, 3479. 

Culpability of magistrates, 3479. 

Imprisonment, not fines, necessary, 3479-80. 

Publication of conviction in newspapers at defendant's 
expense suggested. 2699-2700. 

In France convicted persons are required to put a 
notice of conviction in their windows. 1600. 2699, 
27S3. 

FLIES as a source of infection of milk, 333. 416-26, 
459-67, 2682, 6845-6. 

FLOOD, JOHN (Dairy Inspector. North Dublin Rural 
district). 

Administration of the Dairies Order in the district, 
5992-6007. 

The Dairies Order has restricted the sale of milk. 
6010-4. 

Difficulty of getting milk unless the demand is con- 
tinuous, 6015-26. 

Farmers object to goafs, 6027-33. 

Exercises no supervision over cows coming from the 
city in summer, 6040-2 , 6047-62. 

FOOD AND DRUGS INSPECTORS. 

Practice as to appointment of, 8095. 

Doubts if the appointment of unpaid (Constabulary) 
inspectors is advisable, 8349-55. 

FOOD VALUE. Instruction given in National 
Schools as to value of foods, 2299-2301. 

Value of milk as a food not sufficiently appreciated, 
4064-5, 4653-9, 4607, 6505-10. 6549-51, 6585, 6944. 
7253-6. 8524. 10860-3. 11081. 11205, 11384, 11388- 
90, 11628-34, 12009-12, 12019. 

Due to ignorance, 725. 

Instruction to young mothers on the subject desirable, 
11393-6. 

Milk producers who do not keep enough milk for 
home use, 11142-5. 

Its value should be taught in schools and by 
pamphlets, 8525-7. 


G. 

GALLOWAY BULLS. Sale, of, by Department of 
Agriculture, 5435. 

GLASGOW POLICE AMENDMENT ACT of 1890. 
Powers of Glasgow Corporation under, re out- 
break of infectious disease attributable to milk 
supply, 3086-9. 

GLASNEVIN (ALBERT AGRICULTURAL) 
COLLEGE. 

Milk records kept at, 5435-43, 5460-3, 5477-8. 

Very little change in price of cows bought for, in last 
30 years, 5444-53. 

The cost of keeping has not increased, 5454-9. 

GOATS. 

Experience of Lady Dunleath (pages 65-69) and Sir 
Richard Barter (pages 69-70) as breeders of 
improved breeds of goats. 

Number of, 2524 

Prejudice against, because of destructive habits, 
1945-8, 4248-50 . 4571, 4613, 5875-80 , 6027-33, 
10221-3, 11266. 


GOATS — continued. 

Tethering, 2036-7, 5878. 

As substitutes for cows for labourers, 1035-1038. 

As a means of supplying (1) cottagers with milk all 
the year round, 1935. 1999, 2019-26; (2) rural 
districts, 3451-69, 3494-6, 4199-237. 

Milk records of the new and the Irish breeds, 1949-55. 

New and improved breeds, 1936-48. 

Most suitable breed for Ireland, 2000-1, 2098-2100, 
1965-6, 2350, 2360-4. 

Department’s scheme for improvement of, 5524-6. 

Rearing and feeding of, 1967-76 , 2001-5 , 2052-7. 
2078-84. 

Cost of improved breeds, 1977-9, 1985-8, 2029, 2093. 
4, 2376. 

Purchase on instalment plan, 2004. 

Prizes as an inducement to improved breeding, 1980. 

Prizes given for, at Newry Agricultural Show,-. 
11505-8. 

Goat premiums stations. Proposed establishment of,. 
2030-1, 2278-80, 4222. 

Time of kidding, and period of lactation, 1999, 2048- 
51, 2069-77, 2121. 2365-72. 

Age of mating, 2089-91. 

As a preventive of abortion in cattle, 2059-63A, 2116. 

Are suceptible to tuberculosis, 63; freedom of, from- 
tuberculosis, 6369. 

Cost of carriage by rail, 2106-10, 10091-7. 

Appreciation of goats, 1978, 2126-8. 

Health. 2008-2015, 2131-2. 2371. 2379-80. 

Restriction on importation of. 8451-6. 

Use ‘of roadsides by, 3459-69, 5882. 

Influence locallv of Lady Dunleath 's improved breed 
of goats, 8216-22. 

GOAT-KEEPERS. 

As to registration of, under Dairies Order, 1908, 62-3. 

GOAT’S MILK. 

Comparison with cow's milk, 340-343, 1965-8, foot- 
note, p. 84. 

Good quality of, 5881. 6827. 

Danger of Maltese fever from, 6828-30. 

Goat’s milk not suitable for creamery purposes, 1992,. 
1995, 2032. 

Contra, 2525-7. 

A babv should be kept either to goats’ or cows’" 
milk, 11270. 

GORDON, JAMES SCOTT (Deputy Assistant Secretary 
and Chief Agricultural Instructor in the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction). 

Milk Production. 

Decreased export of butter in 1910 compared with 
with 1907 , 5357-67 , 5373. 

Popularly attributed to a reduction in the milk 
yield, 5357-61; and other causes, 5867. 

Alleged reduction of milk supply attributed to seven 
specified causes, 5367. 

Contagious abortion less prevalent among cattle, 
5367. 

Wages and the standard of living have risen in 25 
years, 5370-2. 

But this would not account for the reduced 
export of butter, 5373-5, 5403-7 ; nor would 
the sale butter through the parcels post, 5377- 
82; nor would the sale of the best heifers out 
of the country, 5383-7 ; and there has been a 
steady increase in the number of milch cows- 
in Ireland, 5392. 

Table showing reduced milk production in winter 
compared with summer, 5887. 

Number of milch cows in Ireland for each year since 
1854, 5392. 

Number and value of cattle exported, 1905 to 1910 
inclusive, 5392. 

Total number of cattle in the country, 1900 to 1910 
inclusive, 5394. 

Increased number of calves being reared, 5394-5400; 
which are in better condition than formerly, 5401-2. 

Reduced butter export due to the milk being fed to 
a greater number of calves, 5394 ; and in more 
generous quantities, 5401. 

Department's Cattle Scheme for the Improvement of 
Live. Stock, described, 5407. 

Statement showing number of premiums given each 
year since 1900, and breeds of cattle subsidised r 
page 177. 
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GORDON, JAMES' SCOTT— continual. 

Red Lincolns as milkers arc riot better than Short- 
horns, and ait) dearer, 5409-14. 

Loans made by Departirient to sriiall farmers to 
purchase premium bulls, 5418. 

Rate of insurance for bulls, 5418-22. 

Department inspectors are willing to advise farmers 
what bull to buy, 5423. 

Application of the tuberculin test to bull rests with 
the County Committees, 5425-31. 

In practice the premium is divided between the 
breeder and the purchaser, 5432-4. 

Reply to the. allegation that the Department’s 
premium bulls are, responsible for a decrease in 
the. milk supply, 5485-43. 

Department'll Dairy Cattle Registration Scheme , for 
improving the milking qualities of Irish cattle, 
described, 3479-80 , 5415-8. 

Keeping milk records valuable as a means of 
eliminating bad milkers from a herd, 5481. 

Also tests should be made to ascertain percentage of 
butter fat, 5482-90. 

Influence of the bull in breeding milk-producing cows, 
5491. 

Difficulty of procuring bulls bred on milk pedigree 
lines, 5491. 

Value of export cattle, trade, compared with export of 
dairy produce, 5491. 

Cow-testing associations encouraged by the Depart- 
ment, 5491-5502. 

The. season of calving as an influence in the yield of 
milk; experiments re, 5503-8. 

Financial results, 5509-21. 

Winter dairying profitable, when cow gives 650 
gallons, 5503. 

Other considerations in favour of winter dairying, 
5514-16. 

Scheme of Instruction in Ituttcr-mahing , described, 
5521. 

Means of relieving scarcity. Table showing number of 
cows in each County of Ireland in 1902-11, 
5522-3. 

Improvement of goats: proposed scheme of Depart- 
ment. 5524-6. 

Separated milk; analysis of, 5527. 

Use of separated milk in conjunction with other foods 
as a food for animals, 5527-31. 

Difficulty of rural labourers to procure milk — causes, 
5532-4: suggestions to meet the difficulty, 5542- 
5547. 

Areas of scarcity, 5532. 

Sale, of separated milk by creameries, 5535-46. 
Question raised whether the. Dairies Order should 
apply to a farmer supplying milk to labourers, 
5548-63. 

Suggested co-operation by labourers grazing their 
cows on a common pasture, 5563-74. 
Milk-producing and milk -vending by local authorities 
and voluntary associations discussed, 5575-88. 

Tuberculosis in Cattle. 

Experiments of the Cheshire Technical instruction 
Committee in 1899, 5589. 

Proved the reliability of the tuberculin test, 5591. 
Need of bacteriological examination of milk to 
detect tubercle bacilli, 5591. 

Cow without apparently diseased udder may give 
tubercular milk, 5591. 

Manipulation of the udder not reliable in detect- 
ing tuberculous udder, 5591-4. 

A “piner" may be emaciated from causes other than 
tuberculosis, 5596, 5600. 

Two methods of discovering - tuberculous cattle : — 

(1) By bacteriological examination of the milk. 

and tracing the tubercular milk to the cow : 

(2) By applying the. tuberculin test to all cows, 

5601-22. 

As to condemnation of cows with diseased udders, 
5605, 5614-7. 

To stamp out tuberculosis in cattle an isolation shed 
is necessary, 5622. 

Deterrent effect of increasing the. valuation on 
erection of new byres, etc., 5628. 

Conditions on which the Department is prepared to 
help farmers to stamp out tuberculosis, 5624.. 
Regulations in U.S.A. re sale of milk and -cream, 
5624. 


GRAZING for labourers' cows. 

Facilities (Co. Kildare), 4385-95; (Newry) 
11521-6. 

Lack of (Co. Meath), 4133, 4158-74. 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(Ireland). 

No complaints have been received as to the. means 
of carriage and handling of milk, 9942-9 , 9967-8, 
9976-8, 10081-90. 

The Company have refrigerating vans for the carriage 
of butter, 9950, 9963-6. 

The extra cost of ice deters persons from using 
them usually, 9951-9. 

Refrigerating cars for carriage of- milk have never 
been asked for, 9960-2. 

But the Company would consider the expediency 
of providing them if necessary, 10046-50. 

There is a special milk van on trains that carry milk,. 
10010-20. 

Contamination in transit by rail, 10021-7, 9976-8. 
Tampering with milk while in Company’s charge 
unlikely, 10042-5. 

Special rates for milk for manufacturing purposes in 
Limerick district, 9979-87. 

The Company do not refuse to accept any cans 
because of their condition, 9969-75, 9996-7, 
10006-9. 

Dirty cans or milk have not been noticed by 
Company’s employees, 9988-94, 9999-10000. 

The Company, as common carriers, are not liable to 
provide a place for the transfer of milk to carts, 
or for taking samples, 10030-41. 

The Company would not object to receive milk in 
locked cans, 10051-3, 10006-9. - 
Difficulty of loading milk-cans in two-tier waggons, 
9961-2, 10067-80. 

Quantity of milk carried over Company’s system to 
Dublin, 10063-6. 

Sale of milk by employees of the Company, 3213-7, 
9928-33. 

GREGG, JAMES, M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspector, 
Holy wood Urban District, and member of the. 
Belfast Corporation). 

Want of appreciation of the value of milk, 7253-6. 
Cases of cows with suspected tuberculous udders 
discovered at inspections, 7257-65. 

Favours licensing of cows-keepers, 7266-8. 

Attributes shortage of milk in Counties Antrim and 
Down to breeding from Shorthorn bulls of non- 
milking strain, 7272-6, 7323-6. 

Beef improved at the expense of milk, 7310-2. 

Milk records are essential to establish the milk 
pedigree of bull calves, 7277-81. 

What has been done in Denmark by using bulls with 
good milking strain . 7344. 

The Department should insist on Ulster County 
Committees buying more bulls of milking strain, 

' 7282-9. 

The Dairies Order. 

The advantage of having local officers supervised 
by independent superior inspectors, 7291-7. 
Nee’d of central control to secure uniform 
administration, 7299-7302. 

Respective duties of lay and professional 
inspectors, 7303-5. 

The Bang method of stamping out tuberculosis in 
cattle described, 7313-6. 

Clinically diseased cows are a danger to persons and 
animals using their milk, 7317. 

The £10 compensation limit for slaughter of cows, 
should be raised, 7318-22. 

Winter dairying is only profitable when average yield 
per cow is over 600 gallons 7335-9. 

Improvements effected in milk production under the 
Dairies Order, 7348-60. 

Tuberculosis in cattle is on the increase, 7366-7. 
Qualifications to be. required of a Dairy Inspector, 
7376-8. 

Milk is not procurable in the hilly districts of Counties 
Down and Antrim in winter, 9694-5. 

Prefers the old Irish cow to goats for these districts, 
9694-8. 

Moves votes of thanks to the members of the 
Commission, 9702. 

. GUINNESS’S BREWERY. Evidence of Chief Medical 
Officer of, p.. 163. 

Bottled milk supplied to employees at- 8£d . a 
quart., 5043-54. 

3 C 
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HARRIS, JOHN G. (Chief Assistant to the Town 
Clerk, Belfast). 

Reads extracts from the Minutes of the Public Health 
Committee, Belfast, supplementary to the corres- 
pondence read by Mr. W. A. Bell (q.v.), Chairman 
of the, Belfast Rural District Council, as to tracing 
an outbreak of diphtheria in Belfast city to milk 
supplied from the Rural District, 9701. 

HATCH, JOSEPH. J.P. (President of the Dublin Cow- 
keepers and Dairymen’s Association. Dublin). 

Difference existing between the Dublin dairy trade 
thirty years ago and to-day : — 

Better grains: cheaper cattle, labour, and fodder. 

and better price for milk, 3107-30, 3343. 

Cost of grazing increased, 3133-5. 

The price of the fattened cow was less, 3130-9. 

Lack of adequate remuneration has reduced the 
the number of cow-keepers. 3140-4, 3167-8, 3185- 
90, 3219-20. 

Non-professional inspectors under the Cowsheds 
Order not desirable. 3145-51. 

Tuberculosis in cattle in Dublin district, 3152-9. 

Improvements in cleanly production of milk under 
tlje Dairies Order, 3160-6. 

The Order is not responsible for driving men out of 
the trade, 8167-8. 

Be compensation for slaughter of tuberculous cows, 
3169-72. 

The Order should be uniformly enforced everywhere 
to prevent unfair competition, 3173-7, 3190-6. 

Lack of public encouragement to have herds tuber- 
culin tested, 3179-88, 3200. 

Cheapness of price is the chief consideration with 
purchasers, 8183, 3200-4. 

Contamination of milk in private houses, 3183-4. 

Sanitary inspectors should not be dairv inspectors. 
3197-9. 

Restaurants selling milk produced on their own farms 
should come under the Dairies Order. 3190-6. 
3205-8. 

“Nursery milk” supplied at enhanced price. 3221. 

Licensing, instead of registering, dairy premises 
would benefit the trade, 3224-9. 

Co-operative distribution of milk by Dublin dairymen 
not probable, 3230-1. 

Sale of milk by one dairyman to another to supply 
shortage: difficulty of preventing, 3232-3. 

Dishonest employees : dairyman 's reputation at the 
mercy of, 3234. 

Need of inspection by city authorities of cows 
supplying milk for the city. 3249-53. 

Objections to removing city dairy cows to the country 
just outside the city, 3255-74. 

Wholesale price of country milk in Dublin, 3275-7, 
3333-6. 

Milk yield of cows, to-day and formerly: no data 
forthcoming. 3280-6. 

Deterioration because of change of breed, 3287- 
96. 

Difference in morning and evening milk, 3301-5. 

Possibilitv of pure milk being under legal standard 
for fats, 3307-14. 

Tuberculin test and difficulties of buving cows subject 
to, 3315-8. 

Milkers. Housing and water supply for, when in 
the country, 3323-32. 

Objection to leaving milk vessels in the shop, 3344-5. 

Typhoid carriers: the trade would assist to prevent 
employment of, 3344-9. 

Registration of addresses of dairymen's employees 
3358-62.. 

Tuberculin test: grant by Danish Government for 
application of, 3363-8. 

HAYES, MISS HONOKIA M. (Sanitary Sub-Officer, 
Rathmines Urban District). 

Dairies which have been closed bv the enforcement 
of bye-laws have been replaced by others. 2982. 

Proper cleansing of milk vessels, taps, etc., gradual! v 
effeeted, 2984-5. 

Milk is kept covered to exclude flies, 2984: drainage 
of the premises inspected, 2985; 

Any portion of the house in which milk is stored 
should be open for inspection, 2985-9, 3046. 


HAYES, MISS HONORIA M. — continued. 

Buttermilk; foreign bodies found in a sample of, 
2990. 

Buttermilk churns; brass indicators in, should not 
be allowed, 2992, 3015. 

Milk sold out of kitchens; difficulty of obtaining 
samples, 2996. 

Milk kept in a store adjoining a milk-shop cannot be 
sampled, because not exposed for sale, 3000. 

Skimmed milk for sale should be suitably labelled, 
3002. 

Urban authority cannot supervise milkers and milk 
vessels during summer, if outside the district, 
3005-9. 

Legal standard for buttermilk, 3011-2. 

Instruments designed for examination of churns, 
3015. 

HENRY, R. W. (Agriculturist, Jerrettspass, County 
Armagh). 

The Dairies Order is enforced in Newry No. 2 rural 
district, and is appreciated by the farmers, 10407- 
12, 10469, 10497-502. 

To have good quality of milk there must be proper 
breeding in the cow, 10413-21. 

The milk-producing quality of cows has decreased, 
10422; due to breeding from Shorthorns of a 
non-milking strain, 10423-4 10430-1. 

The price of cows has increased, 10521-5, 10539- 
40. 

Premium bulls should have a milk strain. 10425-9. 
10447, 10585-8. 

Favours the Shorthorn (with milk strain) for 
breeding, 10526-38. 

The Department are not doing anything to induce 
farmers to breed a milking strain, 10601-29. 

Beef is encouraged at the expense of milk. 
10630-1. 

An equal premium should be offered for dairy 
bulls as for bulls for stores, 10632-43. 

Keeps milk records under the Department’s scheme, 
10432-47, 10571-85, 10680-5. 

Has found the tuberculin test reliable, 10455-60. 

Would apply the test, and gradually weed out 
tuberculosis in dairy cows, 10461-4. 

Number of cowkeepers reduced owing to the exacting 
nature of the work, 10488-7. 

Difficulty of getting dairy hands, 10488-96. 

The best milch cows are being exported, 10541-3. 

Paying price of milk, 10568-70. 

An essential to the elimination of tuberculosis in 
cows is State compensation, 10592-600. 

Not too much stress must be placed on milk records 
in selecting types for breeding for milk, 10644-56. 

Prices fetched by registered dairy bulls, 10686-8. 

HOLDER, EDWARD (Principal of the Newry 
Technical Schools). 

Domestic Economy Classes in Newry, 12022-3. 

HOLMES, JAMES (C'lerk of the Newtownards Rural 
District Council). 

Circumstances in which the Council resisted the 
application of the Belfast, and Bangor local 
authorities to inspect their dairies, 9022-80, 9068. 

The Rural Council resist such inspection on general 
grounds, 9031-6, 

Where the Dairies Order is not enforced the Local 
Government Board should be appealed to, or the 
sale of milk from that district forbidden, 9065-6. 

There is scarcity of milk in parts of the district, 
9037-44, 9052-3. 

The Dairies Order has possibly restricted the 
sale, 9054-9. 

Action taken locally to teach the value of milk as a 
food, 9045-9. 

Tuberculosis is a notifiable disease in the district, 
9060. 

Death rate per thousand, 9061. 

Sanitary precautions; disinfection, prohibition to 
handle milk, etc., 9067. 

HOSPITALS, Dublin. Milk supplied to, not inspected, 
1606-7. 
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I. 

IMMUNISATION against disease; how caused, 6884. 
Against tubercle bacilli. Persons should not be 
suffered to drink tubercular' milk to secure, 
6884-94. 


INFANTS; Fats required for feeding, 4097-103. 
INFECTION OF MILK. See "Con familial ion." 


INSPECTION OF DAIRIES, COWS AND MILK 
UNDER THE DAIRIES ORDER OF 1908. 

The Dairies Order of 1908 provides inter alia for the 
registration of cowkeepers and milk-vendors, the 
lighting, ventilation, drainage and water supply of 
cowsheds, and for the inspection of cowsheds. 

The Order applies to all Urban and Rural District 
Councils, 7. 

Imposes two specific duties — registration and 
appointment of officers, 7. 

Number of districts which have failed to appoint 
inspectors, 71. 

No guarantee of uniform administration, 104-8. 

To ensure uniformity of inspection, reports 
should be made on printed forms, 485-40. 

The administration of the Order may be inefficient 
notwithstanding the appointment of inspectors. 
N. Dublin District, 604-617, 656-661, 681, 694- 
696: Co. Cavan, 4544-6: Birr, 5172, 5188-90; 
Antrim R. D., 8745-7, 8758-61, 8809-22. 

Difficulty of independent inspection by local 
officers, 864-5, 875-6. 

District for which no inspector has been appointed, 
11851-3. 

Larne Urban District. No veterinary inspector 
appointed : case of a cow with a tubercular udder, 
9609-24. 

Kilmalloek Rural District refused to appoint a 
veterinary inspector, 6-8. 

Council over-ruled by the Court of Appeal, 58-55. 

More supervision is required in Rural Districts to 
ensure compliance with the Order, 7957-62, 8002-5. 

Failure of outside dairies to comply with the Dairies 
Order :— 

Failure to register, 6526-30. 6594-6601, 7960, 
10989-90. 

Art. 21 of the Order enables a Local Authority 
to get lists of milk producers sending milk 
into the district, 76-83. 

Filthy byres, with neither light nor ventilation, 
defective floors and dirty cows, 7112 , 6728. 

Antrim Rural District sends milk to Belfast and to 
creameries, 8734-43; makes no examination as to 
the health of the cows, 8745-52, 8758-61, 8809-22. 
The Council object to Belfast city officials inter- 
fering with the administration of the Order in the 
district, 8753-65. 

Cows sent from Dublin to the country in summer are 
not under inspection, 715, 1281-92, 1370-1, 
1506-8, 2821-4 , 3249-53 , 3722-7 , 4649-52 , 4748- 
52, 5294, 6040-62. 

Cows sent from Belfast to the country in summer 
are not inspected bv the Rural Inspector. 
6627-9. 

Outside inspection of byres made ultra vires - by 
the Belfast dairy inspector. 1385-90. 6529. 
6694-6, 6715, 6644, 6714-20. 

Defective byres reported on, 6728-33. 

Increasing difficulty of making inspections, 
6526-30, 6622-6, 6734-5. 

Milkers of cows on summer grass not under inspection. 
932-4, 1577-8, 3823-82, 4660-7, 4827-30: 

Power of Local Authorities in England to inspect 
byres and milch cows outside their boundaries, 
93, 170, 503, 1317-9. 

Action taken by English and Scottish Corpora- 
tions under their special powers to safeguard 
milk supply, 571-4, 585-6. 

Beneficial results from exercise of such powers 
1317-21, 1327-9. . . 

Power given under x. 19 of the Tuberculosis 
Prevention (I.) .let, 1908, to local authorities to 
inspect conditions under which milk consumed in 
their district is produced, subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board, 93, 1282. 6166. 


INSPECTION OF DAIRIES— continued. 

Borough or U rbaii authorities which have Sought 
power under section 19 of the Tuberculosis- 
Act, and been refused. 

Dublin, 197-205, 1281-92, 186-90. 

Rathmines U. D., 2739-41. 

Belfast, 6084-8, 6166. 

Bangor U. D., 8342-3. 

Newry U. D., 11301-3. 

The giving of this power advocated for — 

Dublin, 306-7 , 504-6, 575, 585, 1317-30, 

Rathmines U. D., 2781. 

Belfast, 6771-8, 6791-2, 6824 , 7108-19, 7613-7. 

Lurgan U. D.. 8076-7. 

Bangor U. D.. 8344-7, 8464. 

Recommendation that powers of outside inspection 
be given to Municipalities, 644. 

Policy of Local Government Board (Ireland) in the 
matter, 94, 102, 6166. 

Policy criticised, 1286, 1470-4. 

Objection to inspection of outside dairies by Belfast 
officials, 6089-92, 7111, 8233-45, 8753-65, 

9031-6, 9666-7 , 9673-80. 

Even when infectious disease was suspected, 
6093-6104, 6112. 

Danger of delay under present procedure, 
6105-8. 

Power to inspect where disease is suspected, 
6173-7. 

Suggestion that the local inspector could do all 
that is necessary in a ease of complaint, 8006- 
21, 8054. 

Instead of giving power of outside inspection, 
suggests the uniform administration of the 
Order, 8728-33, 8791-6. 9065. 9681-91; or the 
sale of milk from that district should be 
stopped, 9066. 

T'he Belfast Rural District Council are willing to 
co-operate with the Belfast city officers to- 
discover the source of an outbreak of infectious- 
disease, 9667-70 , 9673 , 9692-3. 

In the ease cited the Belfast Medical Superin- 
tendent Officer of Health found, as the result 
of personal investigation, diphtheria germs in 
a dairy employee’s throat, 9669, 9671-3. 

Extracts from Minutes of Public Health Com- 
mittee, Belfast, as to tracing an outbreak of' 
diphtheria in Belfast city to milk supplied from 
Belfast rural district, 970.1. 

Circumstances in which the Newtownards Rural 
Council resisted the application of the Belfast 
and Bangor local authorities to inspect their 
dairies, 9025-30, 9068. 

Rural districts not unwilling that power of outside 
inspection be given to a city authority, 5770-1, 
9084-7, 9143-4. 

No objection to investigation by a professional man- 
re milk production, 7934. 11.083-6, 11127-9. 

The objection in certain rural districts to the Belfast 
Inspector is that he is not a professional man.. 
7540-1, 7932-5, 8017, 8984-7, 11088. 

Explanation why rural dairies are not up to the city 
standard, 8988. 

Proposed administration of the Order by a Central 
Authority and the appointment of whole-time 
Inspectors. See "Dairies Order: Administration 
of the Order." 

Need of inspection of all milch cows, 4155-7. 

Absence of official inspection of cows at fairs, 4301-2. 

Inspection of train-borne milk in Dublin, 303-4, 506. 
1307-12. 

Appointment of whole-time Veterinary Inspector for 
the county advocated, 9630-5. 


Lay inspectors under Dairies Order not desirable, 
3145-51. 

Qualifications of, 131-136, 1183-6. 

Efficiency of lay inspectors, compared . with veterinary 
surgeon inspectors, 109-111. 817-819, 1187-91. 

3 C 2 


INSPECTORS. 

Veterinary Inspectors. 

Not always veterinary surgeons under General 
Order of 1909, 68. 

The work of, not supervised, 161. 

Relations between, and Medical Officers defined. 
162-3. 

Duties of, 602. 

Are required to report to the Department of 
Agriculture cases of tuberculous cows, 66. 
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IN SPECTORS — continued. 


Respective duties of lay and professional inspectors. 
7803-5. 

Preference for the professional to the lay inspector. 
8994. 1187-91. 


Reports re cows with tubercular udders should be 
sent to Medical Officer of Health, 699-713. 
Proposed appointment of whole-time, for one or two 


counties, 10929-33. 

Proposed appointment of, by County Council, and 
paid by the local . Councils combined and the 
State, 6861-4. 

.Dairy Inspector, duties of. 602: not required to hold 
sanitary certificate, 602-8. Qualifications 
desirable, 6228-9, 7376-8, 8807, 9015-8. 

Ail unqualified man may make an efficient dairy 
inspector, 6116-8. 

Sanitary inspectors should not be dairy inspectors, 


aiuv-y. 

Inspectors should have power to prosecute, without 
reference to the Sanitary Authority. 9654-61. 

The Constabulary might act as inspectors under the 
Order, 5854. 

Reports of Officers under the Order are not furnished 
to the M.O.H.. 598. 


INSURANCE OF CATTLE. 

Premiums prohibitive, 3580-5, 3835-42, 9009-13. 
Need of, at reasonable rates, 11535-40. 

Insurance of premium bulls, 5418-22. 

Insurance of milch cows; Mr. J. McDermott’s 
scheme to — 

(1) Indemnify the farmer at a cheap rate against 

loss on death of cows; 

(2) Encourage a larger and better milk supply ; 

(3) Increase the interest of the farmer in the 

creamery ; 

(4) Enable the creamery to insist on a purer 

milk supply; 

(5) Remove rivalry and friction among neighbour- 

ing creameries, 10692-6, 10760-72. 

The scheme is in operation, 10750-2. 
Explanation of the financial side of the 
scheme, 10832-9. 

A farmer, knowing he would receive the value of a 
cow dying, would not be so tempted to sell her. 
and would be more likely to breed from her, 11880. 

IRISH AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 

Origin and objects of, 960-1. 

Connection with co-operative creameries, 962. 


J. 

JORDAN, JAMES A., M.R.C.V.S. (City Veterinarian, 
Belfast). 

Action taken in case of cow with suspected tuber- 
culous udder, 7076-91, 7097-7104, 7193-7200, 7245. 

Is in favour of paying full market-value of cow 
compulsorily slaughtered, 7092-6. 

Filthy and defective byres outside city, 7108-13: 
proving that the Dairies Order was not being 
enforced, 7114-6: and this constitutes unfair com- 
petition with city dairymen, 7117-9. 

Reason for abnormal slaughter of cows in Belfast 
7126-7 ; a fair percentage have tuberculous lesions. 
7128-30; and as milk-producers were a danger to 
the public health, 7131-3. 

Indiscriminate slaughter of calves in Belfast, 7137-59. 

Would require cow-keepers and byres to be licensed, 
7160-4, 7240-4. 

Advocates appointment of a whole-time officer to 
enforce Dairies Order, 7165-70. 

Prevalence of tuberculosis amongst cows and heifers, 
1908-1911, 7171-7: 

Would give veterinary inspector power to apply the 
tuberculin test in suspicious cases, 7178-80. 

Difficulty of purchasing cows subject to the tuberculin 
test, 7204-7. 

The retailer of dirty milk should be hold responsible, 
7212. 

Would prevent the milking of overstocked cattle in 
markets, 7214-22. 

Pigs should not be allowed in yards where milch 
cows are kept. 7224-30. . 

A cow may give tubercular milk, without, having 
tuberculosis of the udder, 7233-7. 


K. 

KEAN, DR. .1., J.P. (representing the Newry Urban 
District Council). 

The irregular customer has difficulty in getting milk 
in Newry in the winter months, 1 1146-52, 11173. 
Labour conditions in Newry; the mothers work in 
the mills, there is scarcity of regular work for the 
men, and the children’s health suffers, 11158-68, 
11193-212, 11235-8, 11249-59. 

Value of milk as a food not sufficiently appreciated, 
11205. 

Outbreak of typhoid fever; milk supply suspected as 
the cause, but case not proved, 11175-92. 
Approves of expenditure of public funds to ensure a 
milk supply to reduce infantile mortality, 
11213-7. 

Milk depots would be a boon to mill-workers, 
11247-8. 

Prevention of tuberculosis is better than cure in 
Sanatoria, 11218-23. 

Separated milk, with the addition of fats, would be 
a useful article of food for poor people, 11272-6. 

KENNEDY, E. (Cattle breeder, Counties Dublin and 
Kildare). 

Deterioration of cows in the creamery districts in 
the South, 4268-88. 

Attributable to 

(a) Tubercular separated milk returned by the 

creameries, 4289-93, 4314-21, 4359-84. 

(b) Improper accommodation for cattle by day and 

night, 4303-6. 

(c) Breeding from inferior bulls, 4857-61. 

(d) Contagious abortion and white scour, 4396- 

4402i 

Trade iui cows in poor condition, probably for sausage 
meat, 4294-8. 

Milking of (tuberculous) cows in fairs into unclean 
vessels, 4298-9. 

Absence of official inspection of cows at fairs, 4300-2. 
Sale of milk restricted by the Dairies Order, 4327-31. 
To eradicate tuberculosis, full compensation for con- 
demned animals should be paid, 4334-44. 

As to milk for occupants of Union cottages, 4345-54. 
Grazing facilities for labourers’ cows, 4385-95. 
[leasing of cows in creamery districts, 4405-9. 


KERRY COUNTY LABOURERS’ scheme for purchase 
of milch cows, 3379-93. 

KILMALLOCK RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL refuse 
to appoint Veterinary Inspector under the 
General Order of 1909, 6-8. Council over- 
ruled by Court of Appeal, 53-55. 

KILWORTH CAMP. Outbreak of typhoid fever at. 
379-380. 


L. 

LABOU R , AGRICULTURAL. 

Scarcity of efficient labour. See “Dairy. Trade." 

LABOURERS. 

Get milk from the farmers for whom they work, 
7422-8, 74.99-7506, 8246-9 , 8273, 11802-21, 11889- 
46; not otherwise, 11811, 11818. 

Regular labourers get milk as part wages, 4483-9, 
4503-4. 

Changed relations between labourers and farmers, 

1008- 17. 

Grazing for cows of, 

Facilities given, 4885-95 (Co. Kildare); 11521-6; 
(Newry district), Not given, 4133, 4158-74 
(Co. Meath). 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer is a cause 
of his difficulty in procuring milk, 4345-54, 
5326, 5532, 5687-8, 5835 . 5842, 10160-3, 11499- 
501. 

Contra (Co. Meatli), 4158-64. 

Rural labourers have difficulty in procuring milk, 

1009- 10, 3373-93. 


LADY TALBOT MILK INSTITUTE, Melbourne. 
See Talbot ,. Lady .” 
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1 AFP AN, DR. THOMAS; M.R.C.S.I. (of Cashel). 

Advocates compulsion in the sale of milk in return 
for fair price, 5830-5; difficulties to be faced, 
5843-6. 

Favours municipal dairies, if they could be set up 
quickly, 5835. 

Prefers statutory bodies to voluntary co-operation to 
deal with milk question, 5835. 

Strained relations between farmers and workers 
accountable for scarcity of milk for the latter, 
5835, 5842. 

Scarcity is also due to risks of carrying on the 
dairying trade, 5835, 5842, 5851-3. 

A mere increase in the milk supply will not meet 
the difficulty of the poor man, 5835, 5871-2. 

Mr. Russell, M.P.’s, statementj that the milk 
difficulty at Athenry had been solved by the 
distribution of land, denied, 5837-40. 

Advantages of the English Allotment Act, 5835-7. 

The community should not be taxed to cheapen milk 
for the working population, 5847-9. 

Proposed appointment of a milk analyst for Ireland 
to test all samples, 5850. 

In prosecutions for adulterating milk, would give 
right of appeal to County Court Judge, 5849-50. 

Suggests that the Constabulary might act as 
inspectors under the Dairies Order, 5854. 

Approves of central control in enforcing the Dairies 
Order, 5855-7. 

Miehievous propensities of goats, 5875-80: good 

quality of milk of, 5881. 

Difficulties of keeping a Kerry cow by labourers, 
5882. 


LAND ACTS of 1903 and 1909. 

Power of F.states Commissioners to reserve a “Cow- 
plot” for common use on sale of an estate, 2177. 

I, AND TENURE. 

Ranches a cause of scarcity of milk, 2151-2. 

Division of land among small holders as a remedy for 
scarcity of milk, 2167-73. 

Use made of new holdings, 1 2237-42. 

LAIRS ORDER. As to enforcement of, in Dublin, 
1303-6. 4743-7. 

LAMBERT, R. H.. M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspector, 
Rathmines Urban District). 

Suspected diseases of the udder; cows isolated and 
milk stopped, 2869-82. 

Compulsory application of the tuberculin test in 
doubtful case suggested, 2887. 

Tuberculous animals should be slaughtered. 2888-95. 
2940-6. 

Cowkeepers should be licensed, .2896-2902. 

Importance of water supply for cows when on grass, 
2905-6. 

Steps taken to destroy a cow with tuberculous udder, 
2907-11. 

-Compensation for cow slaughtered: as to amount 
payable, 2912-7, 2947-9. 

No power by local authority 1 to interfere with 
reactors, 2926-39. 

Liability of tuberculous cow to give tubercular milk, 
2950-6. 

Cleanliness of milkers, 2959-74. 

Hereditary tuberculosis, 2975-9. 

LARNE URBAN DISTRICT. 

The standard of cleanliness in the district is fair, 
9589-94 ; constant supervision necessary to keep up 
the standard, 9592. 

Sources of the milk supply, 9587-8, 9594. 

Price of milk, 9603: lack of appreciation of milk. 
9604-8. 

Cow slaughtered on the advice of a veterinary surgeon, 
and found to have a tuberculous udder; no 
veterinary inspector appointed for the district, 
9609-24. 

Inadequate fines are imposed, and are not deterrent, 
9662-4. 

LAWTHER, ALEX., J.P. (representing the Antrim 
Rural District Council). 

The Antrim Rural Council have not enforced the 
Dairies Order re diseases among stock, 8809-22. 


LAWTHER, ALEX., 3 .V.— continued. 

There is no scarcity of milk . in the district, 8823-37. 
Price of milk wholesale, 8840-6. 

The Dairies Order has not diminished the output of 
milk, 8847-8. 

LAZINESS due to lack of nutrition, 1626. 

LECTURES, DAIRY. That Department give, in urban 
districts, 5178-87. 

LEGISLATION PROPOSED . 

Definition of milk should include butter, skim, and 
separated milk, 141, 176-7. 

For power to deal with milk suspected, but not 
declared to be infected, 220-226, 263-266, 354-356. 
478-479 , 629-630 , 638-642 , 2838-40 , 6105-7 , 6326-7, 
6819-21. 

See also "Widal Test.” 

Application of the Widal test to all persons engaged 
in handling milk, 229-233, 1162-1174, 

Vendor of adulterated milk should be prosecuted, not 
the person giving a warranty, 194-196. 

Tuberculosis should be scheduled so that compensa- 
tion could be given for all tuberculous cattle 
ordered to be slaughtered, 216-219. 

Need of protecting veterinary surgeons (a) ordering 
slaughter in a case of mastitis, which on post 
mortem is found not to be tubercular mastitis, 
1238-44; (b) stopping milk supply from a diseased 
udder which is not tuberculous, 1362-6. 

To prevent evasion of the law as to taking samples 
of milk “exposed ” for sale, 2713-7, 2731-3, 2765-7, 
2985-9, 2996, 3000, 3046. 

For removal of the penalty limit for refusing to sell 
a sample and thus avoiding prosecution for 
adulteration, 2718-9. 

For power to pay compensation for milk destroyed 
under suspicion, 3077-8. 

Existing legislation to prevent spread of disease by 
carriers needs modernising, 6296-6300. 

Typhoid carriers should be precluded from handling 
‘milk, 6309-13. 

Infectious Diseases Prevention Act, 1892. 

Need of amendment of, 6326-7, 6502. 

Dairymen should be required to keep list of customers 
and suppliers, 3086-9. 

Proposed amendment of Section 18 of the Tuberculosis 
Prevention (I.) Act, 1908, to ensure extermination 
of all tuberculous cows, 130 , 8894-5. 

That poor law valuation on new or improved byres 
be not raised for (say) five years, 5623, 9146-9. 
Licensing. Proposals for licensing cowkeepers and 
milk-vendors and their premises. See ‘‘Licensing." 

LENTAIGNE, SIR JOHN. Letter of resignation as 
member of the Commission, 2687. 

LICENSING, instead of Registration, of cowkeepers 
and milk-vendors proposed. 

Existing practice as to registration under the Dairies 
Order. See "Registration of Cowkeepers.” 
Licences proposed for 

Cowkeepers. 2691-2, 4733-6, 5817-8, 6925-8, 
7160-4, 7266-8, 8328-33, 8463, 8872-5, 11049-53, 
11316-7. 

Cowkeepers’ premises, 7160, 7240-4, 11049. 

Milk vendors, 644-8, 802-4, 3489-90, 4840. 6124- 
5, 6178-82. 6436-40, 7568-70, 7897-8, 9305, 
10555-6. 

In favour of licensing generally, 3706-8, 3786-8, 9128. 
Proposal to license the dairyman but not his premises, 
7475-6. 

Proposal to license the dairyman and register his 
premises, 1204-13. 

Proposal to license all milk-vendors in urban districts, 
but not in rural districts, 8669-72. 

Annual licensing of cowsheds recommended, 9642. 

Contra to licensing, 4600-3, 6008-9, 8164-73. 
Conditions of grant of licence, 1203-15. 

Licence should bo withdrawn after a certain number 
of convictions, 6125. 

Advantages of licensing, as compared with registra- 
tion, 13-15, 171, 178-82. 1200-2, 6178, 6334-8. 
Unsuitable sites could be prohibited, 1270-2. 
Licensing would benefit the trade, 3224-9, 3786. 
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LICENSING — continued. 

The method of disposing of human excreta on 
premises should be a consideration, 422-33. 

The licensing authority should be the Department of 
Agriculture or County Council, 645; not in all 
cases the local authority, 803. 

Licensing of grazing land for dairy cows desirable re 
water supply, 265)2, 2788-90. 

Licensing dairy-keepers in New York, conditions of. 

6334. 

LIMERICK. 

County labourers' scheme for purchase of Kerry cows, 
3373-8. 

County Committee’s resolution for subsidy fo.r winter 
milk, 5711. 

LIPOIDS in milk, 1618. 

LISTOWEL RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

Resolution re milk supply, 3379. 

LOANS. 

Loans are made by Board of Works for erection and 
improvement of cowsheds and creameries 
1741-9. 

Increased number of applications for, since issue 
of Dairies Order of 1908, 1728-36, 1791-4. 

Conditions of loan are that the requirements of 
the Dairies Order are observed, 1737-40. 

Minimum loan granted to tenants is 4:35, to 
owners, £50, 1759. 

Provision of proper means of storing milk suggested 
as a condition of making loan for cowshed, 1835- 
43, 1873-5, 1923-4, 1801-5. 

For purchase of cows, proposed, 2220-4, 9696. 

Small loans should be made to put byres in order. 
8123-4, 8155-61, 8250-6, 8782-4, 9349-51. 

Made by Department to small farmers to purchase 
premium bulls, 5418. 

For purchase of modern churning utensils. Suggestion 
that- County Councils make loans, 5691-4. 

LOUGH, MISS MARTHA (Killeshandra, Co. Cavan). 

Scarcity of milk in winter, 4415-28, 4505-10. 4517-8, 
4544. 

Scarcity of agricultural labour, 4429-32. 

Regular employees get milk as part wages. 4433-9, 
4503-4. 

Separated milk; result of feeding calves on, 4440-50, 
4461-72; value of, as a food for human beings. 
4511-6. 

Milk records; value of, 4451-60, 4577-80. 

Value of winter milk under best circumstances, 4472- 
82, 4552-4. 

Killeshandra creamery and its 14 auxiliaries keep 
open in winter, 4483-96. 

Creameries do not sell new milk; farmers object, 
4497-4502. 4535-43. 

Limited use of porridge among labourers, 4518-24. 

Cowsheds Order : need of enforcement of, 4544-6. 

LUMSDEN, DR. JOHN (Physician to Mercer’s 
Hospital and Chief Medical Officer to Guinness’s 
Brewery, Dublin). 

Establishment by the W. N. H. A. of the Sitric Road 
Milk Depot, Dublin, to supply pasteurised and 
humanised milk, 4959-62. 

Satisfactory results from use of the milk, 4963, 5087- 
8; price of the milk, 5038-43. 

Other places where humanised and sterilised milk is 
prepared, 4965-74. 

Is in favour of pasteurised milk, as the result of 
observation, 4974-81, 5075; provided that clean 
milk from healthy cows cannot be obtained, 4982-3. 

In favour of applying the Widal test to persons 
handling milk, 4984-9. 

Infantile maladies caused by unclean or impure milk 
4990-3, 5077-80. 

Value of skim milk as a food, 4994-7, 5014-20. 

Dietetic value of condensed milk, 4999. 

Use of albulactin, 4999-5003. 

The Sitric Road, and other similar depots are not 
commercial undertakings, 5021-7, 5034-7. 

The long-tube bottle should bn made illegal, 5033. 

Bottled milk supplied to Guinness’s employees at 
3J-d. a quart, 5043-54. P y 

Mother’s milk is the best for an infant, 5068-74. 

Educational work of the Sitric Road Depot, .5088. 


M. 

McBRIDE, JAMES. (Dairy Inspector, Belfast). 

Compliance with Dairies Order is enforced in Belfast, 
6642-56, 6690-3. 

Constant supervision necessary to keep up the 
standard of cleanliness, 6666-75. 

Cowkeepcrs who have gone out of the business 
because of the Order, 6681-7. 

Milk of suspected cow not allowed to be sold, 
6657-61. 

Dirty milk sent in from country; the difficulty of 
dealing with, 6699-6706, 6711-3. 

Inspects cows when on pasture outside the city area, 
6694-6. 

Has no legal right to inspect byres outside the 
city area, 6715. 

But makes inspections, 6644, 6714-20. Reports 
of cases of defective byres, 6728-33. 

Increasing difficult}- of making inspections,. 
6734-5. 

McCONNELL, H., M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspector 
to the Armagh County Council, and the 
Armagh Urban and Rural Districts). 

All the milk suppliers to creameries are not regis- 
tered, 10986-8; and the creameries do not assist the 
authorities, 10989-91. 

The Dairies. Order should apply to home butter 
makers, 10993-6. 

All cows in the district were at one time tuberculin- 
tested, 10997-11003, 11109-11. 

And the reactors were sold out of the district, 
11004-6. 

These reactors were not necessarily giving tuber- 
cular milk, 11104-8. 

Central administration of the Order would be more 
efficient than local administration, 11007-11. 

The milk-producing qualities of cows have deterior- 
ated latterly, 11012-4. 

Due to breeding from premium bulls, which are 
housed too much to have healthy offspring, 
11015-29. 

Power to order compulsory slaughter of cow with 
tuberculous udder, 11030-41. 

Has always found the tuberculin test reliable, 11042-8. 

Is in favour of licensing dairykeepers and their 
premises, 11049-53. 

As to enforcement of the Order in the district, 
11054-61, 11120-6. 

Outbreak of epidemic disease traced to milk in 1906, 
11062-9. 

No scarcity of milk in County Armagh, 11078-80, 
11141. 

Has no objection to Belfast City sending professional 
men to inquire into the conditions of milk produc- 
tion in County Armagh, 11083-6, 11127-9. 

There is no uniform code of rules among veterinary 
inspectors as to administering the Order, 
11112-26. 

And it might be hard to ensure uniformity, 
11118-26. 

McCONVILLE, H. J., J.P. (Chairman of the Newry 
Urban District Council). 

So far as there is difficulty in procuring milk in 
Newry it is due to lack of means, 10227-8, 10250-4. 

The Dairies Order has caused several milk vendors to 
give up business, 10229-34; also the increased price 
of feeding stuffs, 10235-9. 

McDERMOTT, JOHN. (Manager and Secretary of 
the Whitecross Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Limited, County Armagh). 

“ A milch cow Insurance Scheme.” 

Cows which gave poor quantity and quality of milk- 
won first and second prizes in the Dairy Class at 
Newry Show, 10692, 10846-52. 

The best milking cows are sold out of the country 
or killed at the end of their milking season, 10692. 

Propounds scheme, of insurance for dairy cows, 
designed to : — 

(1) Indemnify the farmer, at a cheap rate, 
against loss on death of cows. 

(2) Encourage a larger and better milk supply. 

(3) Increase, the interest of the farmer in the 
creamery. 

(4) Enable the creamery to insist on a purer 
milk supply. 

(5) Remove rivalry and friction . among neigh- 
bouring creameries, .10692-6, 10760-72. 
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Me D E KMOTT , J OKU— continued . 

The scheme is in operation, 10750-2. 

Explanation of the financial side of the scheme, 
10832-9. 

'The Whitecross creamery sends milk to Belfast, 
10704-9; and is willing to sell it retail when 
asked, 10731-9, 10753-9, 10781-8. 

The creamery is not a cause of scarcity of milk 
for domestic use locally, 10789-98. 

Pricei paid for milk at the creamery, 10710-6. 

Influence of the food supplv to cows on quality of 
the milk, 10717-24. 

The Dairies Order is turning creamery suppliers into 
home butter-makers, 10728. 

The Order should apply to all cowkeepers, 
10729-30, 10825-9. 

•Calves fed on separated milk fetch good prices, 
10739-42. 

■A constant butter trade means better prices, 10743-5. 

Complaint that railway companies injure the milk 
cans, 10758-9. 

Attributes the decreased butter export to decreasing 
milk yield of cows, 10803-16. 


McEVOY, ARTHUR, J.P. (Home butter-maker, 
Jerrettspass). 

Does not think that the premium bulls have in- 
juriously affected the milk production of cows, 
1 1779-84. 

Has a good herd of milking shorthorns, 11761-72. 

Labourers get milk from the farmer for whom they 
work regularly. 11802-21; not otherwise, 11811, 
18818. 


MoGRANE, JAMES H. (Dairy Inspector, South 
Dublin Rural District). 

Enforcement of the , Dairies' Order in South Dublin 
Rural District, 4581-99; and consequent improved 
conditions for producing milk, 4593. 

Thinks licensing dairymen would restrict the sale of 
milk, 4600-3. 

Disinclination of some farmers to sell milk retail; 
reasons, 4604-12. 

•Goats destructive to hedges and fences, 4613. 

Complaints of outside authorities as to milk produced 
within the South Dublin District, 4620-35. 

Complaint that lack of uniform enforcement of the 
Order means unequal trade competition, 4636-40. 

Remunerative price for milk, 4d. a quart, 4641-3. 

Absence of palpably tuberculous cows in the district. 
4644-8. 

Cows sent to grass in summer from adjoining dis- 
tricts arc not under supervision, 4649-52; habits 
of the milkers, 4660-7. 

The value of milk as a food is not appreciated bv 
labourers. 4653-9, 4607. 


McWEENEY, PROFESSOR E. J.. M.A., M.D., D.Ph., 
F.R.C.P.I. (Professor of Pathology,' Univer- 
sity College, Dublin). 

Has made special study of Bacteriology, 359. 

Importance of milk as an article of food, 363. 

Inferiority of condensed to fresh milk as a food, 369. 

Milk a favourable medium for the increase of bac- 
terial growth, 370-373. 

Infected milk as a cause of typhoid, tuberculosis, and 
infantile diarrhoea, 374, 378, 488; of diphtheria 
doubtful, 376-377, 485-6; of scarlatina doubtful, 487. 


Reference to typhoid outbreak 
379-380: at- Clontarf, 480-482. 


at Ivilworth camp, 


Typhoid carriers, existence of, 381 ; number of, 383-38 
unconscious of their condition, 407-409; may infe 
food 410: and water used for washing milkei 
hands, 412-413. 


McWEENEY, PROFESSOR E. .1 .—continued. 

Test harmless and painless, 391; should be car- 
ried out by a skilled bacteriologist, 396-398, 
401; possibility of doing so, 399-400, 402. 

Reaction to test three months after recovery from 
typhoid would raise suspicion that patient was 

“ Once a carrier, probably always a carrier,” 393. 

Cattle not capable of being infected with typhoid 
germs, 414, 442. 

Necessity of cleanliness by persons handling milk, 
363, 403-405. 

Use of milking machines as a means of securing 
clean production, 406. 

Flies as a source of infection of milk, 416-421; and 
consequent need of covering milk, 419. 

Manure heaps, danger of, 422-424, 459-472, 477. 

Methods of disposal of human excreta require careful 
attention, 423-433. 

Value of bacteriological examination of milk for 
detecting typhoid bacilli, 434. 

The reliable bacteriological test is biological, 501; 
not microscopical, 508. 

Inspection of dairies, recommends use of forms for 
reports to secure uniformity, 435-440. 

Pasteurisation, destruction of typhoid bacilli by, 
441-443; temperature required, 448-450. 

Temperature required to destroy tubercle bacilli, 
490-497. 

Effect of pasteurisation on nutritive properties 
of milk, 451-454. 

Liability of pasteurised milk to putrefaction, 
455-458. 

Separated milk from creameries should be pas- 
teurised, 484. 

Lack of uniform method of, 489. 

Desirability of keeping milk at low temperature to 
prevent multiplication of bacteria, 444-447. 

Infection spread by separated milk from creameries, 
483. 

Tuberculous Cattle. Cows with tuberculous udders 
are the chief danger to public health, 501. 

Approximate number of, 593-594. 

Should be weeded out, 502-504, 507, 510-512; 
and compensation given, 506. 

A tuberculous cow is a source of infection to the 
herd, 515. 

Milk direct from the cow may contain tubercle 
bacilli, 498-499, 519. 

Comparative danger of milk of reacting cows 
which are not obviously tuberculous, 541-544. 

Would encourage removal of all reacting cows 
546-457, 552, to arrest spread of disease, 549- 
550. 

Tuberculous Milk. Samples of city milk should be 
examined by bacteriologist for tubercle bacilli, 
506, 579.. 

Owner of tuberculous cow selling milk after 
warning should be punished, 509. 

Calves infected by tuberculous milk, 514. 

Public Health Authority should have power to inspect 
cattle and dairies outside its jurisdiction, 506, 
575, 584-585. 

Action taken by English and Scotch Public 
Health Committees to ensure healthy milk 
supply, 57.1-574, 585-586. 

Dublin should have similar powers, 575-577. 

Tuberculin test. Public opinion not ripe for general 
application of, 516. 

Reliability of test, 518-519. 

Simplicity of test, 553-555. 

Purchase of cows subject to test, 556-565. 

Proportion of cows which react, 566-567. 

Isolation of reacting cattle, 568-569. 

Ififeotivity of human beings by bovine bacilli, 519- 


The Widal test should be applied to all persons hai: 
mg milk, 382, 394; even to persons who ha 
not had typhoid fever, 384; one examinati 
generally sufficient, 395: but . not eonclusi' 


to apply test to persons feeding 


Persons may react to the test 
had typhoid, 384, 389. 


who have never 


Proportion of people affected by tuberculosis, 536; 

causes of recovery, 545, 551. 

•Flesh of reacting cows, apparently healthy, fit for 
human consumption, 570. 

Superiority of city milk to country milk, and causes. 
587-592. 

MAGISTRATES. Culpability of, who impose in- 
adequate penalties for frauds re food suddIv 
34.79 
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MASON, PROFESSOR PALKNER C., M.R.C.V.S. 
Dairy Inspector, Rathdown Union, and 
Lecturer on Veterinary Hygiene in Dublin 
Univex-sity, and under the Department of 
Agriculture.) 

Good creamerv management means increased milk 
yield (Co. Tyrone), 719-723, 727, 730. 

Milk not used for household purposes — due to 
ignorance, 724-725, 733-4. 

Price, 4\d. a gallon in summer, 5-Jd. a gallon in 
winter, 726. 

Tillage essential to winter dairying, 742 : furnishes 
labour and banishes disease from the stock, 742, 
822-825, 838-846. 

Instance of unhygienic eowshed, 747. 

Neglect of hygienic precautions causes loss of stock, 
747, 758-766: enormous loss to the country from 
white scour, 772-773; white scour, where prevalent, 
773, 953-957. 

li The richer the land the lazier the people, and the 


worse the farming,” 748. 

Contagious abortion; losses by, 763-768, 877-891; 
infection of land by, 895-6; precautions to prevent 
spread of disease by premium bulls, 897-902 ; super- 
stitious remedies for, 903-906. 

Decreased milk supply due to abortion in cattle. 


Dirty milk sent to creameries, 769-770. 

Improving conditions for storing milk in farmhouses, 
776-780; partly due to the creameries. 781-782. 

Separated milk from the creameries as a cause of 
disease, 783-786. 

Efficient inspection of creameries necessary. 787-791. 

Existence of creamei'ies advantageous as regards milk 
supply, 792. 

Not aware of difficulty of labourers in getting milk, 
793-796. 

Working of Dairies Order in Rathdown Union, 750. 
800, 809-816. 

Favours licensing, in lieu of registering, dairymen, 
802-808. 

Inspection of unqualified lay inspectors not efficient, 
817-819. 

Effect of cattle trade adverse to the dairy trade, 
826-830; considers dairying more valuable than 
raising stores, 835-836. 

Existence and disposal of tubercular cattle, 847-859. 

Compensation for animal compulsorily slaughtered, 
860-865. 


Suggests that Dairies Order be worked by officers 
responsible to a central authority, to ensure 
independent inspection, 864-876. 

Use of the tuberculin test — to separate the sound 
from the unsound . 907-910. 

Disposal of cattle reacting to test, 911-931. 

Habits of milkers in the country in summer, 932-934. 

Inspection of citv cattle while in the country, 940- 
943. 


Train-borne milk; sanitary conditions, 944-947. 

Flesh of tuberculous cows; fitness of. for human food. 


MAXWELL, JOHN — continued. 

Appointment of whole-time veterinary inspectors for 
the county desirable, 9630-5. 

Pi-oposes that compensation be given for tuberculous 
cows slaughtered during first three years after pro- 
mulgation of the Dairies Order ; after that prosecute 
for having possession of a recognisably tuberculous 
cow, 9636-40. 

Suggests the annual licensing of cowsheds, 9642. 

Possible explanation of the increased number of 
tuberculous cows slaughtered in Belfast, 9643-54. 

Inspectors under the Order should have power to 
prosecute without reference to the Sanitary 
Authority, 9654-61. 

Inadequate fines are imposed and are not deterrent, 
9662-4. 


MAYO, THE COUNTESS OF. 

Milk depot established in Naas by the W.N.H.A. 
4873; to relieve the scarcity among poor people, 
4842-52. 

Price charged for milk, 4853, 4886-7. 

Gratuitous distribution in necessitous cases, 4856-7. 

Satisfactory results, 4855. 

The scarcity of milk in Naas district is due chiefly 
to lack of co-operation, 4858-64; but partly to the 
operation of the Dairies Order, 4866-72, 4901. 

Management, working, and expenses of the depot 
described, 4874-83, 4865, 4887-4907, 4936-51. 

Carlow also has a similar milk depot, 4884-6. 

The Naas depot might be a model for other towns 
• similarly situated, 4908-12; but is at present in 
the experimental stage, 4952-5. 

MEAT SUPPLY. Flesh of tuberculous cows not 
necessarily unfit for human consumption, 219, 
516-7, 569-70, 912-30, 948-51, 1475-98. 

MEATH RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. Scarcity of 
milk in, in winter, 10099-106, 10122-8, 10186-7. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in, 10115-20. 

MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 

The M.O.H. has nothing to say to the Dairies Order, 
except in case of an outbreak of infectious disease, 
11372. 

Action taken by, on outbreak of disease, 624-627. 

The exclusion of, in administering the Daii-ies Oi-der 
is undesirable, 8673-6, 8687-91, 8704-6, 8975-80. 

Should be notified on discovery of cow with tubercular 
udder, 699-710; M.O.H. would report to a central 
authority, 711-713. 

Insufficient powers of, under Infectious Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1892, re milk, 6326-7. 

Appointment of County M.O.H. independent of 
private practice, recommended, 8715-28. 

MELBOURNE. Arrangements for medical attendance 
on the poor, 9746-7. 

Lady Talbot Milk Institute. See “Talbot, Lady. ” 


MANURE HEAPS. Danger of, in proximity to milk, 
292-301, 422-33, 459-77. 

MANURE PIT. Board of Works’ condition on issue 
of loan that pit is 60ft. from cowshed, 1817-9, 
1828-34. 

Board of Works do not provide model plans of, 
1893-5. 


MAXWELL, JOHN (Dairy Inspector, Larne Urban 
District). 

Sources of the milk supply of Larne, 9587-8, 9594; 
and conditions prevailing in the Larne Rural 
District, 9595-9602. 

The standard of the cleanliness in the district is fair, 
3589-94; constant supervision necessary to keep up 
the standard, 9592. 

Price of milk, 9603; Want of appreciation of milk. 
96C4-8. 

Case of a cow slaughtered on the advice of a 
veterinary surgeon and found to have a tuberculous 
udder; no veterinary inspector appointed for the 
district, 9609-9624. 


MILK. 

Scarcity of milk; alleged causes, and proposed 
remedies. See “Scarcity." 

Condensed milk. See “Condensed milk.” 

Dried milk. See “Dried milk." 

Goats’ milk. See “ Goats’ milk.” 

Separated milk. See “Separated milk." 

Bacteria in inilk. See “Bacteria." 

Value as a food. Importance of milk as a food, 363, 
367, 4056. 

Is an indispensable article of human diet, 1616. 
Dietetic value of milk and its substitutes, 320-6. 
Composition and nutritive value of milk, 1618. 

No proper substitute for pxire milk as a food for 
infants, 1628. 

Mother’s milk the ideal food for infants, 1628, 5068- 
74. , - 

Power of mothers to nurse their infants depends 
on their own nutrition, 1626, 4108-15. 

Milk substitutes should have their fat percentage 
marked on them, 4063. 

Effect of high temperature on nutrient properties of 
milk', 451-4. 
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Subtle nutritive quality in milk which is injured by 
heat remains in dried milk and buttermilk, 
but is injured by boiling, 1618-20, 1628, 1708, 
1716-7, 1718 a. 

See also “Pasteurisation'' and “ Sterilisation .” 

Not injured by straining or centrifuging, 1686, 
1699. 

Whether milk is injured by heating is problematical, 
but probable, 6799-800. 

Milk is not sufficiently appreciated as a food, 4064-5, 
4653-9, 4607, 6505-10, 6549-51, 6585-91; 6944, 
7253-6, 8524, 9225-33, 19407-17, 10860-3, 
11081, 11205, 11384, 11388-90, 11628-34, 
12009-12, 12019. 

Its value should be taught in schools and by 
pamphlets, 8525-7. 

Instruction to young mothers on the subject 
desirable, 11393-6. 

Milk producers who do not keep enough milk for 
home use, 11142-5. 

Cheapness of price the consumer's chief consideration, 
3183, 3200-4, 4058, 4081, 6956. 

People will not trouble to fetch it (Dublin), 3813, 
3855, 4074. 


Price of milk. 

Remunerative price of, 4641-3, 10340, 10568-70; 
depends on circumstances, 9270-8. 

Good milk is worth 4d. a quart, 8513-4. 

The cost of distribution (Belfast) is about 3d. a 
gallon, 7494-7. 

At creameries, 726-8, 10710-6. 

Wholesale price of country milk sent to Dublin, 
3275-7, 3333-6. 

Value of milk increased by creameries, 976. 

Legal standard of pure milk, 277, 1075, 252. 

As to reduction or alteration of, 1082, 1140-51. 

Standard too low, 7740-54 

Danger of fixing a low standard, 1099. 

Against reduction of legal standard below 3 p.c. for 
butter fat, 8048-53, 9118. 

Liability of fats to vary, fixity of solids, 1080, 1105, 
6929-30. 

Possibility of milk being pure though under the legal 
standard for butter fat, 276-289, 1075-1110, 5149, 
5158-62, 9103-6,. 9198-9207. 

The fatty content is affected by unequal periods of 
milking, 9709-10. 

Difference between morning and evening milk, 282-7, 
1083, 1094, 3301-5 , 7011-2, 7519-21, 7576-80, 9246, 
9500-1. 

The average milk of a herd should be up to the 
standard, 1105, 6930, 8049, 8437-44, 9106, 9342-4. 

Milk below legal standard should not be sold as milk, 
even if pure, 6931-5. 

Milk which is kept just at legal standard, 6936-7. 

There should be power to take a sample 
immediately after milking in doubtful cases, 

Good and poor milk is sold at same price, 6956-61; 
effect on men selling the better quality, 7048. 

Dublin milk. 

Superior cleanliness of, compared with country milk, 
and cause, 190-1, 209, 1070-3. 

Superior cleanliness of city milk to country milk 
generally, 587-92, 8370. 

Inspection and examination of, 303-7, 1307-12. 

No examination made to discover disease germs, 
1307, 1347, 1382-4. 

Samples of train-borne milk should be sent for 
bacteriological examination, 506, 1314. 

Regulations re milk in Dublin. See “Dublin.'' 

Dirty milk. 

Suggested means of preventing sale of, 170, 172-4. 

Supplied to creameries; will be checked by Butter 
Bill, 3424-30. 

Rejected by one creamery may be accepted by 
another, 2387, 2400, 2635-6. 

Action to be taken by Department to abolish, at 
creameries, 2888-97. ' 

Efforts made to eliminate, 2583. 

No supervision over cows milked at markets and 
fairs, 4239-47, 4298-9, 5809-16, 7214-22, 9279-89, 
10674-9 


MILK — continued. 

Received in Dublin from the country, 190, 289. 

Is not necessarily diseased milk, 290. 

“Dirt fever” caused by, 235. 

Is a serious danger to health, 6350-5, 6418-21. 

Cause of diarrhoea, 6408-10, and tuberculosis, by 
manurial contamination, 6352-5 , 6796. 
Description of, 6989-92. 

Proposed standard of clean milk by fixing number 
of bacteria per c.e., 6352 , 6386-91, 6793-5 , 8383, 
9827-35,9711-3. 

No power to prosecute lor sending dirty country milk 
into city (Belfast), 6467-75 , 6517-20 , 6696-706, 
6711-3, 6962-9. 

Retailer of, should be responsible in case of prosecu- 
tion, 7212, 7330-1, 7992. 

Grading of milk, 2584-9. 

Diseased milk. 

Suspected, but not declared, to be infected. For 
power to deal with, 220-6, 354-5 , 478-9 , 629-30, 
638-42. 

Tubercular milk can be destroyed and cow 
slaughtered, 1348-51. 

Treatment of milk from diseased udders not tuber- 
cular, 1361-6. 

Milk suspected to be tubercular; treatment of, 4761-2. 
Infection of milk of cow which reacts to the tuber- 
culin test, 1154-60. 

Milk of cows reacting to tuberculin test not 
obviously tuberculous; danger of, 519-546. 

Milk of a suspected cow not allowed to be sold 
(Belfast), 6657-61. 

Milk of tuberculous cow sold after owner was 
warned — owner should be punished, 509. 

Low temperature unfavourable to typhoid and 
tubercle bacilli, 444-7; temperature required to kill 
ditto, 441, 448, 490. 

Cooling, compulsory, of milk at time of milking 
recommended, 6483, 6554-7. 

Objection to chilled milk, 10561. 

Milk does not attract disease germs, but is a medium 
favourable to their growth, 371-3. 

Milk production. 

Suggested means of increasing, 1021-32. 

Milk yield of cows less now than 25 years ago; and 
causes. See “Cows” and “Bulls." 

An increased supply created an enormously increased 
demand (Birr), 5169. Also see “Milk Records.” 

Winter milk. 

Encouragement of production of, by department, 
2559-61. 

For subsidy for, 5711. 

Value of, under best circumstances, 4472-82, 4552-4. 
The season of calving as an influence on the yield 
of milk, 5503-8. 

Financial results, 5509-21. 

Process (Mr. Thomas Falls’) for preserving milk freed 
from impurities and of uniform quality, 5896- 
5913, 5945, 5957. 

Cost of plant, 5900, 5924-8, 5949-54. 

The process is at present in the experimental stage, 
5914-8, 5929-36, 5956-91. 

Suggestion that the Department test the process, 
5898, 5990. 

The bottled milk could be stored and retailed like 
groceries, 5919-23, 5943. 

Milk treated by the process cannot be used for butter- 
making or separating, 5939-53, 5981. 

“ Nursery milk”; sold at enhanced price, 3221. 
“Cupped milk”; description of, 3236, 3342. 
“Infants' milk” specially prepared in Copenhagen, 
3996, 3998. 

Certified and standardised milk likely to be too dear, 
6365-7. 

Milk of cows not reacting to the tuberculin test should 
have a higher commercial value, 547. 

Bottled milk recommended, 7697-7702, 7760-3. 
Municipal Milk Fund, Belfast, 9511-32. See 
“ Belfast.” 

Milk yield; calculated, 2508-13. 

Quantity and disposal of milk available, 3527-54. 
Quantity and quality of milk of old cows, 1123-6. 
Milk exported to England, 2487-96, 2514-5. 
Concentration of milk production in few hands 
desirable, 237-9, 317-9. 
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MILK — continued. 

Orders re sale of milk; need of consolidating, 714. 

Regulations in U.S.A. re sale of milk and cream, 
5624. 

Necessity of keeping milk covered, 416-22. 

Danger of infection of, by being kept, 444. 

Milk sold out of kitchens (Rathmines). Difficulty of 
getting samples, 2996. 

Storage of, in farmhouses. Improving conditions, 
776-80; partly due to creameries, 781-2. 

Hygienic methods in handling milk suggested by Mr. 

v J. B. Dunlop, 2682. 

Grading of milk, 2584-9. 

Cleaning milk by centrifugal force is better than 
straining, 2500-5. 

Straining through a filter with the medium of cotton 
wool is the only effective strainer, 9352-6. 

Testing for sediment and fermentation, 2570-5. 

Efforts to secure greater cleanliness deprecated if 
they tend to lessen the present production, 8528-32, 
8586. 

Persons should not be suffered to drink tubercular 

. milk, to secure immunity against tubercle bacilli, 
6884-94. 

Milk from small farms is not of poorer quality, 9499: 
but is sometimes mixed milk during winter 'months, 
9399. 

Milk destroyed under suspicion. For power to pay 
compensation, 3077-8. 

Exposure of, for sale. Evasion of the law as to, 
2713-7, 2731-3, 2765-7, 2985-9, 2996, 3000, 3046, 
6911, 7002-5. 

Co-operative distribution of, by Dublin dairymen 
not probable, 3230-1. 

Suggestion that small consumers in same street be 
organised to obtain supplies from same milk cart, 
7692-7 , 9333-41. 

Sale of milk by one dairyman to another in case of 
shortage. 

Difficulty of preventing, 3232-3, 7522-31. 

Danger of, 8328-33, 9330-2. 

Can go to wholesale milk stores (Belfast). 9326- 
32 , 9362-4, 9471. 

Railway rates for carriage of milk, 2567-9. 

Carriage of, in cold cars by railways, 1066-9. 

Provision of a milk shed at railway stations suggested, 
7024-30. 

Lipoids in milk, 1618. 

Milk vessels. Should not be left in shops, 3344-5. 

Use of dirty cloths under the lids of tankards, 944-7, 
1308-11, 1536; and newspapers. 6571-6. 6751-6, 
6964-5. 

Unsuitable milk vessels used, 7066-75“ 

Use of suitable designs, 2458, 2537, 2590-3, 2649-57. 

Standardised milk cans desirable, 7057-60. 

Instruments designed for examination of milk churns 
in re cleanliness, 3015. 

MILK DEPOTS at Naas and Carlow. See “Naas" 
and “Carlou-." 

MILKERS. 

Habits of, in country in summer. Absence of 
inspection, 932-4, 1577-8, 3323-32, 4660-7, 4827-30. 

Lack of cleanliness; 7358. 

Urban Authority cannot supervise during summer, if 
outside the district, 3005-9. 

Supervision necessary to ensure cleanliness, 3728-30. 

Dry -handed milking by, 2959-74. 

MILK FLOATS of suitable design should be used, 


MILKING MACHINES. 

As an aid to cleanliness, 406. 

Fewer bacteria in machine-, compared with hand-, 
milked milk, 9708, 9836-42. 

MILK MEASURES. The smallest standard measure 
is the half-pint; this makes the sale of half- 
pennyworths unprofitable and restricts the 
sale, 11703-8. , 

MILK PRODUCTS.'. 

Not covered by the ; Dairies Order, 1908, 65. 

flee also “Dairies Order-^-Proposed Amendments." 


MILK RECORDS. 

Associations keeping, 2597-9. 

Records kept at Albert Agricultural College, 
-Glasnevin, 5435-43. Keepiug of records advocated, 
7453-5. 

Value of keeping, 4451-60, 4577-80, 5481, 8652-7, 
9150-66, 11490-3. 

Examples of records kept, 5103-19. 

Herd of 40 cows which averages 700 to 800 
gallons each in 12 months, 7429-38, 7532-6. 
Method of feeding, 7439-47. 

Records kept and light milkers eliminated, 10432-47, 
10571-85, 10680-5, 11928-36. 

The daily record is an index of the cow’s condition, 
11935-6. 

The keeping of, often falsifies the cowkeeper-’s opinion 
as to the best milkers, 8922-7, 11933. 

Cows not worth their food, 11486. 

Essential to establish the milk pedigree of bull calves, 
7277-81. 

Need of keeping, to improve breed of milchers, 8990, 
9088-92, 9097-9102, 9107-10, 9115-8. 

Tests should be made to ascertain percentage of butter 
fat, 5482-90. 

There is trouble, rather than expense, involved in 
keeping, 9318-24, 10644. 


MILK STORE. Suggestion that Bonrd of Works make 
the provision of a proper store a condition, of 
a loan for a cowshed, 1835-43, 1873-5, 1923-4, 
1801-5. 

MILK VENDORS. 

Vendor of milk under Dairies Order, 1908, defined, 
19, 61; includes suppliers to creameries, 20. 

Position of farmer selling milk to his labourers, 21- 
23, 49-50, 118-124, 156-159. 

Milk vendors must keep register of sources of their 
milk supplies, 6126-31, 6722-3. 

Should keep a list of names and addresses of their 
assistants, 1372-3. 

Sale of milk by one dairyman to another in case of 
shortage. Difficulty of preventing, 3232-3, 
7522-31. 

Danger of, 8328-33, 9330-2. 

Can go to wholesale milk stores (Belfast), 9326- 
32, 9362-4, 9471. 

Vendor of adulterated milk . should be prosecuted, 
irrespective of warranty, 194-196. 

The retailer of dirty milk should be responsible in 
case of prosecution, 7212, 7330-1, 7992. 

Should be licensed. See “ Licensing . ” 

MORROW, W. ROBERT (Farmer and dairyman in 
Newtownards Rural district; represents the 
Belfast and District Wholesale and Retail 
Dairymen's Association). 

Increasing price qf milk, 7379-84. 

Stock and premises are regularly inspected, 7387-93; 
and cleanliness insisted on, 7418-6. 

The Dairies Order is good for the trade, 7417-21. 

The objection in rural districts to the Belfast 
inspector is that he is not a professional man, 
7540-1; favours appointment of an iuspector 
by a central body, 7542-3. 

Keeps cows only for one milking period as a rule, 
7398-7400, 7409-12. 

Cows give smaller yield now than 25 years ago, 7401- 
4: due to the encouragement of b.eef at the expense 
of milk, 7405-8. 

Labourers get milk from the' farmers for whom ’the v 
work, 7422-8, 7499-7506. 

Herd of forty cows which averages 700 to 800 gallons 
each in 12 months, 7429-38, 7532-6: method of 
feeding, 7439-47. 

Suggests that the Department offer premiums and 
prizes for bulls of milking strain, 7448-53. 

Advocates the keeping of milk records, 7453-5. 

The good calves are not slaughtered, Belfast district, 
7456-9. 

Dairy farming is less profitable now than formerly, 

7460-2. 

The Order has put, some small men out of trade, but 
has not affected the milk supply, 7463-5. 

Alleged failure of t-lie tuberculin test, 7466-71. 

Would license the dair.vinan, but not the premises, 

, 7475-6. 

The average quality : of Belfast milk must, hot' be 
judged by the samples taken of it, 7482-9, 7537-9. 
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MORROW, W. ROBERT — continued. 

The cost of distributing milk is about 3d. per gallon, 
7494-7. 

No difficulty in getting dairy workers, 7507-18. 
Custom of selling milk among vendors in the street, 
7522-31. 

MOTHERS. Food for, nursing, 4108-15. 

Instruction of, as to value of milk as a food, desirable, 
. 11393-6. 

MUNICIPAL DAIRY FARMS. See •‘Scarcity; 
remedies.'' . . 

MUNICIPAL Milk Fund, Belfast. See “Belfast." 


N. 

NAAS MILK DEPOT. 

Established by the W.N.H.A.,4873; to relieve scarcity 
among poor people, 4842-52. 

Price charged for milk, 4853, 4886-7. 

Gratuitous distribution in necessitous cases, 4856-7. 

Satisfactory results, 4855. 

Management, working, and expenses described, 
4874-83, 4865, 4887-4907, 4936-51. 

Possible model for other towns similarly situated, 
4908-12; but is at present in the experimental 
stage, 4952-5. 

NEALE, E. A. (Traffic Manager of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway). 

No complaints have beep received as to the means of 
carriage and handling of milk, 9942-9, 9967-8, 
9976-8, 10081-90. 

The Company have refrigerating vans for the carriage 
of butter, 9950, 9963-6. 

The extra cost of ice deters persons from using 
them usually, 9951-9. 

Refrigerating cars for carriags of milk have never 
been asked for, 9960-2. 

But the Company would consider the expediency 
of providing them if necessary, 10046-50. 

There is a special milk van on trains that carry milk, 
10010-20. 

Contamination in transit by rail, 10021-7, 9976-8. 

Tampering with milk while in Company’s charge 
unlikely, 10042-5. . 

Special rates for 'milk for manufacturing purposes in 
Limerick District, 997.9-87. 

The Company do not refuse to accept any cans 
because of their condition, 9969-75, 9996-7, 
10006-9. 

Dirty cans or milk have not been noticed by 
Company's employees, 9988-94, 9999-10,000. 

The Company, as common carriers, are not liable to 
provide a place for the transfer of milk to carts, or 
for taking samples, 10030-41. 

The Company would not object to receive milk in 
locked cans, 10051-3, 10006-9. 

Difficulty of loading milk cans in two-tier waggons, 
9961,2, 10067-80. 

Quantity of milk Carried over Company’s system to 
Dublin, 10063-6. 

Goats — freight for carriage of,. 10091-7. 

NEWRY. 

S.o far as there is difficulty in procuring milk in, it 
is due to lack of means, 10227-8, 10250-4, 
11318, 11376-80. 

The irregular customer has difficulty in' getting 
milk, 11146-52, 11173. 

Children in, do not get enough milk, 10266-79, 
11996-12002 ; health of the population suffers in 
consequence, 10804-8. 

Newry milk is of poor quality, 10309, 10350-3, 
10364-78; suggestion that the Borough Authority 
take steps to enrich it by' adding the milk of Jersey 
cows, 10310-6, 10323. 

There is great need of a milk depot, 11319, 11322-6: 
private enterprise preferable, 11840-2, 11386. 

Failing that, the local authoritv should open a 
depot, 11319, 11382-3. ; 

Suggestion that a general milk shop; be placed in 
each ward, 11381. 


NEWRY — continued. 

Land near, of good quality, 10414-5, 10773-80, 11458. 

Custom as to hiring labour near, 10955-65. 

No difficulty in enforcing the Dairies Order in, 
11943-59. 

No prosecution for adulteration of milk in, for several 
years, 11960-9. 

Labour conditions in' Newry ; the mothers work in 
the mills,* there is scarcity of regular work for 
the men, and the children health suffers, 
11153-68, 11193-212, 11235-8, 11249-59. 

The out-of-work men in, are not suitable as 
cowmen, 11294. 

Outbreak of typhoid fever in 1911; milk supply 
suspected as the cause, but case not proved, 
11175-92, 11305-11. 

Enforcement of the Dairies Order in, 11278-85, 
11298-300, 11349-59. 

The Urban Council sought power to send their inspec- 
tor into a rural district which had not appointed 
a veterinary inspector, 11301-3. 

Buttermilk, prosecutions for adulteration of, 11329-36. 

The majority of children entering Newry hospital 
suffer from tubercular disease, 12003, 12027 ; attri- 
butable to insufficient nourishment, 12004 ; the 
same is true of other patients, 12006-8. 

Domestic economy classes in, 12022-3. 

NEWRY AGRICULTURAL SHOW SOCIETY. 

Cows which gave poor quantity and quality of milk 
won first and second prizes in the Dairv Class at 
Newry Show, 10692, 10846-52. 

Encouragement of dairy cattle by; method of award- 
ing prizes, 11411-24,' 11482-9. 

The Society propose to form cow-testing stations to 
check milk records, 11483-6; and to act as super- 
visor, 11560-72 ; the creameries to affiliate with the 
Society, 11579-84; the Society will be responsible 
to the Department, 11573-8. 

Prizes given for goats, 11502-8. 

NEWRY RURAL DISTRICT No. 2. Dairies Order 
enforced in, 10407-12, 10469, 10497-502. 

Number of eowkeepers, 11436-8. 

Scarcity of milk in Newry Rural District, 
11494-501, 11608. 


NEWTOWNARDS RURAL DISTRICT. 

Staff appointed to work the Dairies Order, 8101-7. 

Circumstances in which the Council resisted the 
application of the Belfast and Bangor local authori- 
ties to inspect their dairies, 9022-30, 9068.' 

The rural council resist such inspection on general 
grounds, 9031-6. 

Where the Dairies Order is not enforced the Local 
Government Board should be appealed to, or the 
sale of milk from that district forbidden, 9065-6. 

There is scarcity of milk in parts of the district, 
9037-44, 905273. 

Action taken locally to teach the value of milk as a 
food, 9045-9. 

Tuberculosis is a notifiable disease in the district, 
.9060. 

Death rate per thousand, 9061. 

Sanitary precautions; disinfection, handling of 
milk forbidden, etc., 9067. 


0 . 

O’DONOGHUE, DR. JOHN. (Medical Superintendent 
. Officer of Health, North Dublin Rural District, 
and M.O.H. for Clontarf). 

Reports of veterinary and dairy inspectors under 
Dairies Order are not sent to the Medical Officer 
of Health, 598-600, 699-700. 

Duties of Veterinary inspectors, 602, 676-687. 

Duties of dairy inspector, 602, 604-606. 

Dairv inspector not required to hold sanitary certi- 
ficate, 602-603. 

Absence of effective administration in North Dublin 
District, notwithstanding appointment of officers, 
604-617, 656-661, 681, 694-696. 

3 D 2 
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0 ’DONOGHUE, JOHN — continued. 

Supervision of a central authority desirable, 660, 
695-697, 709-714. 

Epidemics traceable to milk — (1) of scarlatina in 
Glasnevin; (2) of typhoid in Clontarf; (3) of 
typhoid in Howt-h, 620-639. 

Action by Medical Officer of Health in tracing out- 
breaks of disease, 624-628. 

The Public Health Authority should have power to 
apply the Widal test to persons handling milk, 
631-634; and to deal with milk suspected but not 
declared to be infected, 640-642. 

Municipalities should have power to inspect sources 
of their milk supply, 643-644. 

Suggests licensing, instead of registering dairymen, 
644-8. 

The licensing body should be the Department of 
Agriculture or the County Council, 645. 

Contamination arising from dirty milkers, 656-658. 

Poverty a cause of insufficeint milk supply, 662-667. 

Scarcity of milk in Howth, 667-669: substitutes, 
670-675. 

Disposal of tuberculous cattle, 678-686, 698-699. 

M.O.H. should be notified of discovery of a cow 
with tuberculous udder, 699-710; who would 
report to a central authority, 711-713. 

Consolidation of Orders re sale of milk suggested, 714. 

Cattle sent to grass from Dublin in summer are not 
under supervision, 715. 

0 HARE, PETER. (Farmer, Mayobridge, Co. Down). 

There is no scarcity of milk in the district, 11822-33. 

Farmers supply their labourers with milk, 11839-46. 

There is no inspection under the Dairies Order in the 
district, 11847-52; but thinks there should bo, 
11853. 

The sale of the best stock out of the country, and not 
the premium bulls, is responsible for the deteriora- 
tion of the cows, 11856-69, 11884-7. 

The half-bred bulls should be superseded bv premium 
bulls, 11870-8. ' 


0 NEILL, DR. CHARLES. (Medical Superintendent 
Officer of Health, Castlereagh Rural District). 
Improvement m dairies since the issue of the Dairies 
but still room for improvement, 9076-82. 
9093-6, 9124-7. 


Outbreak of typhoid fever traceable to milk, 9083. 

Inspection by Belfast Corporation not resented 
as unreasonable, 9084-7 , 9143-4. 

The keeping of milk records is desirabie as a means 
of improving the breed of good milchers 9088-9° 
9097-9102, 9107-10, 9115-8. 

•^ c bilking qualities of cows have deteriorated owing 
to the use of bulls of a non-milking strain. 9111-4.” 
fat Mils' 6 ' Ch 1S bel °" the legal standard for butter 
Inadequate fines in prosecutions, 9129-30. 

Would limit the application of the Widal test to 
suspicious cases, 9132-7. 


OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE attributable to milk. 

Disease, outbreaks of.” 


OVERSTOCKING of cows at fairs; cruelty to animals, 
and dirty vessels used for milk, 4239-47. 


P. 

PASTEURISATION OF MILK. 

For:— 


Of new milk, recommended by Professor M'Weenev 
145; by Dr. Lumsden, 4974-83. " ’ 

By individual dairies (Dublin), 1070. 

Of separated milk by creameries, as to 145 1039- 
advocated, 484, 2425 , 2432-3. 

No difficulty in pasteurising separated milk before 
being returned to farmer, 1054. 

Number of creameries pasteurising, 2421-4 2449-53 
Universal pasteurisation desirable, 2425 2432 3 
Is a check against stale milk, 2426, 2440-4; thoindi 
not against dirty milk, 2427-81. 

Does not remove dirt, 1074. 

Compulsion recommended, 2439, 2548-50. 

Compulsory in Denmark, 2436-8. 
°milk ffe °44oT !d b<? the (lisa PP earauee of stale 


PASTEURISATION OF MILK— continued. 

As a safeguard against typhoid germs, 441-443, 
449-450; and disease generally, 2418. 

Temperature required to kill typhoid germs, 448; to 
kill tuberculosis germs, 489-491, 2579-80. 
Pasteurisation temperature required for small quanti- 
ties, 494-497. 

Flash and holder processes described, 9778-9. 
Temperature and period for pasteurising in crea- 
meries, 1055, 2415-6, 2419-20. 

Uniform adoption of an effective method of, desirable 
489. 

Pasteurisation in bottles better than in bulk, 4091. 
Cost involved by, 2454-5, and footnote, p. 80, 2497-9. 
Cost (Belfast), 9393-5. 

Greater digestibility of pasteurised milk, 2520. 
Contra, 1056. 

Addition of fruit juice to pasteurised milk advisable 
454, 5006, 5089. 

Pasteurisation necessary under present conditions, 
1629, 5075; but raw pure milk is preferable, 1630, 

^ 4982-3. 

Establishment of Sitric Road depot, Dublin, for sup- 
ply of pasteurised aud humanised milk, 4962-5. 
Satisfactory results from use of milk, 4963, 
5087-8. 

Price of milk, 5038-43. 

Other places where humanised and sterilised milk 
is prepared, 4965-74. 

Is not a commercial undertaking, 5021-7, 5034-7, 
Educational work of, 5088. 

Not popular in Belfast at first, 8412-13 , 9378; now no 
difficulty, 9379, 9475-9. 

Sale of pasteurised milk in Belfast, 9373, 9390-9406, ' 
9475-88. 

The price is the same or less than for unpas- 
teurised milk, 9401-3, 9450-3. 

Does not affect the quality of butter, 2435, 2616-24. 

Against — 

General pasteurisation of milk not necessary, 458. 
Should be avoided if possible, 2817-8, 2856-63. 

N 3992 Pr ° Ved ° f by th0 Copenhagon Mi,k Su PP'y Co -. 

Cooling milk preferable to, 4090. 

Renders milk unfit food for sucklings, 6843-4, 6870-8. 
Special dangers of pasteurised milk to contamination, 
455-458. 

A cause for scurvy rickets, 452. 

Contra, 4090, 4978-9, 5081. 

A cause of infantile diarrhoea, 456. 

Contra, 5087-8. 

Nutritive properties of milk injured by, 451, 1618, 
1628-9, 1716-7, 1718 a, 6758-61. 

Contra, 4975-7 , 8412-5, 9391. 

Objections to pasteurisation of milk; injures the milk, 
cultivates spores, encourages the production of 
dirty milk, and is liable to putrefy, 9749-70; but 
pasteurisation of milk is desirable for infante where 
there is doubt as to the cleanliness of the milk, 
9758-61, 9764-6, 9920-5. 

Plan of cooling objectionable usually, 493-494. 

Danger of carelessness when pasteurisation is done on 
a large scale, 5029. 

Carelessness in commercial pasteurisation, 9768-70. 

PENALTIES for adulteration of milk and breaches of 
the Dairies Order — see “ Fines.” 


LUiXirxLOi, UUMMAJN 1)E It H.M. (Engaged in the 
• • dairying business, Warrenpoint). 
value of the shorthorn and Jersey cross for milk and 
beef, 11891-904. 

Milk is scarce in the district, but there is not a lack 
of it, 11889-90, 11905-17, 11925-7. 

Keeps milk records of each cow; results, 11928-36. 

1 HILANTHROPY not sufficient for continuous work, 
2284-6 , 3558-68. 

PIGS should be excluded from dairy vards, 3097-3103, 
7224-30. J " 


PINER A, may be emaciated from causes other than 
tuberculosis, 5596, 5600. 

PLEURO-PNEU MONIA ACT, 1894. The Dublin -custom 
of killing cow after giving season’s milk dates 
from, 1408-16. 
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POLLOCK, F. W. (Clerk of the Lurgan Urban Dis- 
trict Council). 

Inadequate fines imposed for adulteration of milk, 
8059. 

And cases dismissed where milk was well under 
the legal standard for butter fat, 8060-78. 

All the prosecutions were in respect of milk 
produced outside the urban area, 8074. 

Considers that an urban authority should have power 
to send a qualified man into outside areas to 
ascertain conditions under which milk, is produced, 
8076-81. 

Practice as to appointment of County Analyst, and 
Food and Drugs Inspectors, 8095. 

PORRIDGE, use of among labourers, 4518-24. 

Next in value to milk as a food, 6402-7. 

PORTER, ROBERT J. (Solicitor and landowner, 
Belfast district). 

Suggests that the poor law valuation be not raised 
on improvements of byres and farmhouses for, say, 
five years, 9146-9. 

Farmhouses should not be used as lodginghouses 
unless in a proper sanitary state, 9146. 

PRESERVATIVES, use of in milk, 2555-8, 3895-6, 
6220-3, 7038A-7041. 

Injurious, 6422. 


R. 

RAILWAYS. 

Re milk traffic. See “Great Southern and Western 
Railway. ’ ' 

Rates of carriage for milk, 2567-9. 

Use of refrigerating cars desirable, 447, 1066-9. 
Railway stations should have special milk depots, 
6577-8, 7024-30, 8584. 

There is sometimes reason to complain of conditions 
of carriage, 9882. 

Complain that Railway Companies injure milk cans, 
10758-9. 

Sanitary conditions of train-borne milk, 944-7, 1536. 
No one "responsible for inspection of train-borne milk, 
10002. 

Suggestion that railway employees should be made 
responsible for the condition of milk cans carried, 
10006-9. 

RATHDOWN UNION. Dairies Order enforced in, 
750 , 800, 809-16. 

RATHMINES URBAN DISTRICT. Enforcement of 
Dairies Order in, 2693, 2709-12. 

Sanitary inspection of milk in, 2984-5, 2996, 3015. 

REACTORS. See “ Tuberculin Test." 

RED LINCOLNS. Good milking progeny of a Red 
Lincoln bull, 4557, 4577-9. . 

As milkers not better than Shorthorns, and are 
dearer, 5409-14. 

Not good from the milking point of view, 10893-6. 

REGISTRATION OF COWKEEPERS AND MILK 
VENDORS. 

Registration of, with local authority compulsory under 
the. Dairies Order of 1908, 10. 

Its object, 11. 

Registration compulsory on the local authority, 
whether the premises of the dairyman or cowkeeper 
are suitable or not, 1407, 2691, 5817, 6448-9, 8873-4. 
Difference between registration and licensing, 13-15, 
178-182. 

What registration involves, 16-17. 

Enforcement of registration of milk vendors, 71-91 . 
Suppliers of milk to creameries in Co. Armagh who 
are not registered, 10986-91. 

Licensing instead of registration proposed. See 
. “Licensing. ” 

REGULATIONS to ensure cleanliness in connection 
with milking. See “Dublin.'' 


RICKETS. References to, 4056, 4060, 4090 , 4103, 
4124, 4979-82, 5081-4. 

RESTAURANTS selling milk should come under the 
Dairies Order, 3190-6, 8205-8. 

REYNOLDS, HENRY L. (Food and Drugs Inspector, 
and Sanitary Officer, Belfast). 

Takes samples of milk exposed for sale in Belfast, 
6895-9; for bacteriological examination, if dirty, 
6900-1; but ordinarily to check adulteration, 
6902-11. 

Method of taking samples, 6993-9; variation in 
morning and evening milk, 7011-2. 

Form of analyst’s certificate: “addition of 
water” or “abstraction of fat,” 7009-10. 

The Corporation do not prosecute unless fat is 
below 2.6 p.c., because magistrates are 

unwilling to convict, 7042-55, 9069. 

Thinks the fines imposed in milk prosecutions are 
adequate, 6912-9. 

Fear of the vendor of publicity, 6914. 

Advocates supervision of locally appointed inspectors 
by a central authority, 6921-4. 

Is in favour of licensing cowkeepers, 6925-8. 

The fat in milk sometimes falls below the legal 
standard, but not fats and non-fatty solids, 
6929-30. 

Milk with butter fat below the standard should 
not be sold, 6931-5. 

Milk which is kept just at the legal standard, 
6936-7 ; desires power to take samples of milk 
immediately after milking, in doubtful eases, 
6938-41. 

Quantity of milk consumed in artisan’s household, 
Belfast, 6942-6. 

Condensed skim milk used, 6949-55, 7032-8. 

Good and poor milk is sold at same price, 6956- 
61; effect on men selling better quality, 7048. 

There is power to prosecute for adulteration, but not 
for dirty milk, 6962-9. 

Description of dirty milk, 6989-92. 

Price of milk in Belfast, 6936, '7023; of separated 
milk, 6975-82 , 7013-22. 

Restrictions on sale of milk in huxters’ shops, 7000-1. 

Suggests provision of a milk shed at railway stations, 
7024-30. 

Standardised milk cans desirable, 7057-60. 

Unsuitable milk vessels, 7066-75. 

RICHARDSON, J. D., M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary 
Inspector, North and South Dublin Rural 
districts). 

Number of dairies and cows in his districts, 4674-85. 

Treatment of cows suspected to be tuberculous, 
4686-90. 

No power in the county to award compensation for 
tuberculous cows slaughtered, if not suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder, 4690-4704. 

Proportion of tuberculous cows which suffer from 
tuberculosis of the udder, 4705-24. 

In favour of licensing dairy-keepers, 4733-6. 

A better class of cows was exhibited in the Dublin 
market ten years ago, 4740-7. 

Cows sent into the district for summer grass are not 
under inspection, 4748-52. 

Does not believe that tuberculosis in a .cow can be 
cured, 4768-71. 

Cases of tuberculin-tested herds in South Dublin, 
4772-4817 

Cows can be bought in Dublin market subject to 
passing the tuberculin test, 4785. 

RICKARD, MISS MARGARET (Sanitary Sub-Officer, 
North Dublin Rural District). 

Milk not procurable in North Dublin district, 3603-6, 
3614-7: because the demand is intermittent, 3618- 
35. 

Farmers refuse to sell milk to avoid coming under 
the Dairies Order, 3648-58. 

ROSS, CHARLES (Milk Vendor in Belfast, repre- 
senting the Belfast and District Wholesale and 
Retail Dairymen’s Association), 

The inspection in Belfast as carried out. is reasonable, 
7544-7. 

Too little milk is consumed, 7548-57. 
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BOSS, CHARLES — continued. 

The milking quality of cows is decreasing, 7563-7. 

Approves of licensing milk vendors, 7568-70. 

Increasing difficulty of getting dairy workers, 7571-5. 

The samples of milk taken are not a fair indication 
of the ordinary standard of milk supplied in 
Belfast, 7581-4, .7611-2. 

Good class of cow kept in Belfast, and good results 
..obtained, 7592-7602. 

Advocates the inspection of outside dairies, 7613-4; 
to obviate unfair competition between town and 
country milk producers, 7615-7, 7547. 

ROSS, JOSEPH, J.P. (Milk producer and purveyor, 
Co. Dublin). 

Difficulty of carrying on the dairy trade in Dublin, 
5266-8, 5339-42. 

Supervision under the Dairies Order is efficiently 
carried out, 5270-2, 5305-8. 

Cows not inspected when on grass, 5294. 

No objection to the Dairies Order, 5295-8. 

Has sold cows subject to their passing the tuberculin 
test, 5299-5304, 5316-25. 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer is a cause 
of the labourer not getting milk, 5326. 

As to carrying pig-feed in empty milk vessels, 5337-8. 

Is opposed to local authorities running dairies, 5343-7. 

The small farmer is better able to produce milk 
profitably than large companies, 5348-53. 

ROSSE’S DAIRY, BIRR, LORD. See “Birr.” 

RUSSELL, RT. HON. T. W., M.P. (Vice-President 
of the Department of Agriculture, Ireland). 

Scarcity. 

Difficulty of the labouring class in procuring milk. 

Two sample rural eases, 3405-8. 

Proposal of County Limerick labourers that 
money given by the Department for cottage 
prize scheme be devoted to purchase of Kerry 
cows 3373-8. ' J 

Proposal of County Kerry labourers that Depart- 
ment grants for agricultural purposes be given 
^ as loans for purchase of milch cows, 3379-93. 
Feasibility of the two proposals discussed. 3394- 
3403. 

Iwo urban cases of scarcity; Tullamofe and 
Athenry, 3409-11, 3595-3600. 

How the milk problem was dealt with in Atkenrv. 
3412-22, 3491-3. * 

Creameries as milk* shops, 3423. 

Causes. 


Inadequate penalties for frauds in connection with 
food supplies, 3479. 

Culpability of magistrates who impose inadequate 
penalties, 3479. 

Imprisonment a fitting punishment, 3479-80, 

Inspection of creameries by the Department, 3481-6. 

Licensing of milk-shops preferable to registration 
3487-90. 

Appointment of veterinary inspectors by a central 
authority independent of local influence, 3497-500. 

Non-compliance with the Dairies Order in respect of 
out-buildings provided by the Congested Districts 
Board, 3501-10. 

Decreasing butter exports, and reasons therefor: quan- 
tity and disposal of milk available, 3527-54. 

As to the elimination of the clinically diseased 
cow, 3577-81. 


SAMPLES. 

Taking of mixed, of morning and evening's milk, 
1111 - 22 . 

Taking of samples of milk in towns for bac- 
teriological examination, 506, ,579. 

Samples taken in Belfast for analysis and bacterio- 
logical examination, 6895-6911. 

Method of taking samples, 6993-9. 

The average quality of Belfast milk must not 
be judged by the samples taken of it, 7482-9, 
7537-9, 7581-4. 7611-2, 8385-9. 

SANATORIUM. Dublin. 

Cows supplying milk to, not tested, 1608-9. 

SCARCITY OF MILK, ALLEGED CAUSES AND 
PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

Scarcity of Milk . 

Scarcity general, December to March, 5532. 

Areas of scarcity, 5532. 

Killeshandra district, 4415-28, 4505-10, 4544; 
Naas district, 4860-2; Tullamore, 8409-10; 
Baltinglass and district, 5689-41, 5660-8, 5696; 
hilly districts of Counties Down and Antrim 
in winter, 9694-5; Newtownards rural district, 
8111, 8115, 9037-44, 9052-8; County Down, 
8516, 8551, 8569; Meath rural district (during 
winter), .10099-106, 10122-8, 10186-7; Ncwrv 
rural district, 11494-501, 11608. 

No scarcity : — 


Scarcity of milk is due to — 

Exportation of butter; disinclination of producer 
to sell retail; 

Labourer’s independence of the farmer, 3424. 
Dirty milk supplied to creameries, 3424; will be 
checked by the Butter Bill, 3426-30. 

The Department of Agriculture is not concerned 
with health or disease, 3431-2. 

Remedies. • 

Urban authorities could enter oil the dairy business 
or open milk depots, 3436-43. 

In nq| district* Father's Barr, plan of commonages 
Tvfe d be fcne< * w ^ ero practicable, 3444-7. 

of establishing a rural district supply, 

3448-51. 

Goats as a remedy, 3451-69, 3494-6. 

As to farmer supplying milk to labourers under 
3522 3°* Wlt ' Bural District Council, 3471-3, 

°^3473 S 6 t ° contributions to cheapen food, 

Assistance of philanthropic agencies desirable, but not 
sufficient in itself, 3558-68. 

Qeneml. 

Separated milk. Professor Thompson’s views as to 
value of, as a food, 3432. 

. Lord Ashtown’s views as to value' of, for feedim- 
cattle, 3433-4, 3569-76. ■ 8 

U ”fL as - f°r .children, and for adults and 

cattle without the addition of fat, 3433 

Dairi “ °"Ser to hong, i better 


County Armagh, 11078-80, 11141: Poyntzpass 
district, 10857-9, 10966-71. 

County Down (Rathfriland), 11623-7. 11635-44; 
Mayobridge, 11822-33; Warrenpoirit and Ros- 
trevor, 11889-90, 11905-17, 11925-7. 

County Antrim, 8737, 8823-37. 


Insufficient quantity of milk for poor children due to 
poverty, 663-6. 

Difficulty of ‘getting milk in urban districts, 3409-11. 
Difficulty of rural labourers getting milk, 1009-10, 
3373-93. 

Get milk from the farmers for whom they work, 
7422-8, 7499-7506, 8246-9, 8273, 11802-21, 
11839-46; not othenvise, 11811, 11818. 

Regular labourers get milk as part wages, 4483-9, 
4503-4. ° ’ 

Changed relations between labourers and far- 
mers, 1008-17. 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer is 
^is difficulty in procuring milk, 
3424, 4345-54, 5326, 5532. 5687-8. 5835, 
5842, 10160-3, 11499-501. 

Contra (County Meath), 4158-64. 

Grazing for labourers’ cows : facilities given, 4385-95 
(County Kddare); 11521-6 (Newry district). Not 
given, 4133 , 4158-74 (County Meath). . 

Causes of Scarcity. Due to the :— 

Operation of the Dairies Order, 166, 977-8, 1295-8, 
1376, 2021, 2479, 3648-58, 4177-9, 4327-31, 4866-72, 
6010-4, 8111-9, 8126-9, 10229-34, 10107-14, 
10129-41, 10218-20, .10992. . 
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SCARCITY OF MILK — continued. 

Reports of Local Government Board Inspectors on 
this point, 38-48. 

Contra, 1399-1400, 2620-9, 3704, 4544, 4555-7, 
6535, 8847-8, 9058, 9122-3. 

See “ Dairies Order, Application of the Order ” for 
' particulars concerning foregoing. 

The Order has restricted the sale of inilk because it 
does not apply to home butter makers, 11709-16; 
and milk producers, rather than come under the 
Order, resort to home butter making, 8780-2, 10728, 
11454-7, 11713. 

The Order has put some small men out of the trade, 
but has not affected the milk supply, 7463-5, 
11286-93, 11453. 

Creameries as a cause of scarcity; affirmative, 1295. 
Negative, 724-30 , 967 , 977 a, 2474-85, 11076, 
11141, 11617. 

Cases where there is no scarcity and there are 
creameries, 8772-8, 10789-98. 

Cases where there is no creamery and there is 
scarcity, 967, 2305. 

Breeding from shorthorn bulls of non-milking strain, 
7272-6, 7323-6, 7401-8, 8420-1, 8589-92, 8621, 
9111-4, 9533-54, 9564-85,' 10423-4, 10430-1. 
Contra. 11509-10, 11621, 11761-84. 

Further as to the alleged encouragement of beef 
at the expense of milk — see “ Bulls." 

Reply ’ to the allegation that the Department’s 
premium bulls are responsible for a decrease 
in the milk supply, 5435-43. 

Difficulty of getting good milch cows, 1300, 1408. 

The best milking cows are sold out of the country, 
4133-6, 5709-12, 10692; or killed at the end of 
their milking season, 10692. 

Disinclination of the producer to sell retail : reasons 
therefor : — 

Dishonesty of employees, 977 a. 

Bad debts, or expected for nothing, 247ft, 2594-6, 
3424 (page 117), 4612, 8519. 

Do not wish - to have people coming about the 
houses, 8519. 

Objection to come under the Dairies Order, 2479. 
Disinclination to carry on a small retail trade, 
4607-12. 

Lack of means of distributing the milk available, 
8519-22, 4858-64. 

Intermittent demand. 3603-35, 5843-6, 6015-26. 
Exportation of milk as -butter, 3424. 

Rearing greater number of calves, 4175-6. 

Decrease of tillage, 5641, 5753-5. 

Increased cost of feeding stuffs, 10235-9. 

Risks of carrying on the dairying trade. 5835, 5842, 
5831-3. 

Due to the ranching system, 2151-2. 

The smallest standard is the half-pint, this makes 
the sale of half-penny -worths of milk unprofitable, 
and restricts the sale, 11703-8. 

Alleged reduction of the milk supply attributed to 
seven ' specified causes (q.v.), 5367. 


Remedies Proposed. 

In Urban Districts. 

The local authority could enter on the dairy business, 
or open milk depots, 3436-43, 5835. 

Municipal dairy farm desirable if commercial milk 
did not keep up to standard, 6544-5. 

Objections to municipalities producing or retailing 
milk, 6148-55, 6250-2. 

, Municipal milk -distributing depots would be costly 
and cumbersome, .6565-70. 

Milk depots in Newry would be a boon to mill 
workers, 11247-8, 11319, 11322-6.. 

Private enterprise in starting . such depots is 
preferable to public management, 11340-2 ; but 
failing all else, it is the duty of the local 
authority to open a depot, 11319. The expendi- 
■ ture of public funds on such a project is justi- 
fiable, 11320-1, 11327. 


SCARCITY OF MILK — continued. 

What has been done .by private enterprise by Lord 
ltosse in Birr — conditions previously existing, 
5099-100; now existing, 5169. 

Lord Rosse’s dairy is a commercial undertaking, 
5101-2, 5191-3, 5224. 

Quantity and conditions of sale, 5091-8; price 
2£d. a quart all the year round, 5131-8; only 
the best quality sold, 5119; methods adopted 
to produce the best quality, 5139-50. 

The increased supply has created an enormously 
increased demand, 5169; the use. of condensed 
milk has almost ceased, 5169. 

Co-operative milk depots for towns, organised by 
farmers, 5669-89, 5738-43, 5772-93. 

In towns like Naas, the Naas milk depot might be 
taken as a model, 4908-12 , 4952-5. 

Depot established by the W.N.H.A., 4873; to 
relieve scarcity among poor people, 4842-52. 

Price charged, 4853, 4886-7 ; gratuitous distribu- 
tion in necessitous cases, 4856-7 ; management, 
working, and expenses described, 4874-83, 
4865, 4887-907, 4936-51. 

Satisfactory results, 4855. 

(Re the work of the Sitric Road depot, Dublin, 
for the supply of pasteurised milk for infants 
of poor people — see “ Pasteurisation .”) 

How the problem was dealt with at Athenry, 3412-22, 
3491-3. 

This solution would meet the caSe of other towns 
similarly situated to Athenry, 3421-2. 

Contra, 5837-40. 


In Rural Districts. 

Difficulty of establishing a rural district supply, 
3448-51. 


That creameries supply milk for domestic pur- 
poses, 967, 1013-6, 1049-52, 1057-9. 

Reluctance of creameries to sell, 2563-4, 4497- 
4502, 4535-43. 

Milk sold retail by creameries, 968, 2412-4. 

Creameries are not milk shops, 3423. 

Sale of separated milk bv creameries, 5535-40, 
10704-9. 10731-9. 

< Rules of co-operative societies do not forbid sup- 
pliers to sell milk for domestic use, 969-78, 
2485. 

Creameries willing to sell milk; no objection to 
its being made obligatory, 10753-9, 10781-8. 

Arrangements should be made with creameries 
to sell milk to labourers, 5542-6. 


Cow plot. 

Provision of a cow plot or common grazing plot 
for labourers' cows. 

Power of Estates Commissioners to reserve plot 
on sale of an estate, 2177. 

Arrangements for user of the plot which has been 
reserved at Oldcastle, County Meath; 2183-2330; 
(for details, see “ Barry, Rev. Robert ”). 

Criticism of the cow plot scheme, 3444-7, 4191-2, 
5744-6. 

Scheme adopted in Kells, 4146-8. 

The scheme would be suitable for tenants of 
Union cottages, 4184-97. 


Cows and grazing for labourers. 

Co-operation by labourers to take a field and 
graze their cows on a common pasture, 5563-74. 
Difficulties in the way of, 10164-7. 10176-80, 
10199-215. 

The State should provide grazing plots for 
respectable men who could purchase a cow, 
10142-50. 

Division of land among small holders, 2167-75. 
Purchase of Kerry cows for labourers with the 
Departments funds, 3378-93. 

' Feasibility of the proposals. 3394-3403, 5882. 
Provision of the old Irish cow preferable to 
goats in hilly districts . of Counties Down 
and Antrim, 9694-8. 
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SCARCITY OF MILK — continued. 

Breeding of milch cows. , 

The breed of dairy cows should be improved by use 
of bull of a milking strain, 6293-5, 10425-9, 10447, 
10585-8, 10900, 7448-53, 11487-8, 7971-6, 8200-11, 
8593-8605, 9214-20. 

Milk records essential to establish milk pedigree of 
bull calves, 7277-81. 

Suggestion that the Department’s premium, be given 
to cows, not bulls, 5708; to prevent slaughter of 
good milchers, 5709-11. 

What has been done in Denmark by using bulls of 
good milking strain, 7344. 

For further particulars, see “ Bulls." 

Suggestion that farmers be induced or compelled to 
breed from the best portion of their herds, a 
suitable bull being provided, 8608-12; the farmer 
needs aid to tide him over the time when the cow 
is not in milk, 8650, 8662-5. 

Goats us a remedy for scarcitv, 3451-69, 3494-6, 5547, 
5690, 5708. 

Objections to keeping, by Union cottagers, 
10221-3. 

And see “ Goats." 

District Council supply. 

Rural District Council might, in cases of necessity, 
enter on the dairying business, 3450 (to be read 
with 3436-42). 

Objections to Rural District Council milk depots, 
4146-54, 5229, 5343-7. 

Proposed subsidy to small farmers to guarantee a 
supply in his locality, 8523, 8541-50, 8571-5. 

Proposed scheme whereby the District Council con- 
tracts with a farmer to supply and distribute 
milk in rural districts at a fixed rate. 2263-9, 
3471-3, 3522-3, 10151-3. 

Contributions towards cost to be made by the 
State, and from the rates, 2265. 

Doubts if the District Council would be willing 
to work the scheme, 10154-9. 

Objections to the Rural Council making a con- 
tract with a farmer to distribute milk at part 
cost of the rates, 8533-40. 

Arguments for and against Rate or State aid. 

Contributions from rates or taxes towards supplying 
a district with milk in which there is scarcity is 
justifiable, 8125, 8311-4, 11320-1, 11327. 

Contribution from public funds towards cost of milk 
in necessitous eases advocated, 7642-9, 7659-62. 
7826. 

To reduce infantile mortality, 11213-7. 

Prevention of tuberculosis is better than cure in 
sanatoria, 11218-23. 

Objections to Rate or State aid in providing milk for 
sections of the community, 3473-6, 5682-3, 
5695-5706, 5847-9. 

Private enterprise preferable to depots run by a 
local authority, 5225-34, 5343-7, 5575-9, 5670-1. 
11340-2. 

Milk depots under voluntary management (e.g., 
the Naas depot) the next best thing, 5231-3, 
5580-8. 

Failing all else, it is the duty of the local 
authority to open a depot, 11319. 

Statutory bodies preferable to voluntary co- 
operation, 5835. 

General. 

Public milk supply advocated, 1684, 1689. 

Assistance of voluntary associations desirable, but not 
sufficient, 2284-6, 3558-68. 

Whether the Dairies Order should apply to a farmer 
supplying milk to labourers, 5548-63. 

A mere increase of the milk supply will not meet the 
difficulty of the poor man, 5835, 5871-2. 

Compulsory sale of milk for fair price recommended, 
5830-5; difficulties to be faced. 5843-6. 

Extension of the English Allotment Act to Ireland 
desirable, 5835-7. 

For subsidy for winter milk, 5711. (See also 
“ Winter Dairying.’’) 

Labourers should arrange with farmers to buy 
regularly, 5542. 


SCARCITY OF MILK— continued. 

Scarcity loads to the use of other foods injurious to 
the development of the race, 2156-65. 

People suffer in health in consequence of scarcity, 
8517-8, 10304-8. 

Laziness duo to lack of nutrition, 1626. 

The majority of children coming into Newry 
hospital suffer from tubercular disease, 12003, 
12027 ; attributable to insufficient nourish- 
ment, 12004, 11996-12002. 

The same is true of other patients, 12017-8, 
12006-8. 


SCARLATINA caused by infected milk, doubtful, 487. 

SCHOOLS could be centres for distributing milk, but 
not distributing agents, 2344. 

Objection by manager to school being used as 
a milk depot, 8576-84. 

Milk might be distributed outside the schools, 
8565-6. 

Notices could be posted at, stating where milk 
could be obtained, 8523. 

SEPARATED MILK. 

Analysis of, 5527. 

Sale and uses of, 2521-4, 2600-11. 

Sale of, by creameries, 5535-46. 

Proportion of, to the whole-milk supplied to the 
creamery, 2552-4. 

Pasteurisation of, recommondod, 484, 2425, 2432-3. 

Dietetic value, 325, 1700-5, 2516-20, 2843, 3432. 

Not suitable for children, even with added fats, 
1721-3, 4116-7, 7703-7; nor for .nursing mothers, 
4114, 7703-7. 

Recommended as a food for adults, 4511-6, 11272-6. 

Danger of fraudulent substitution of, for whole-milk, 
7904-8. 

Insufficient as a food for young calves, 784, 1040-1. 

Lord Ashtown’s views rc, 3433-4, 3569-76. 

Satisfactory results of feeding calves on, 4440-50, 
4461-72.' 

Calves fed on, fetch good prices, 10739-42. 

Use of, in conjunction with other foods, as a food 
for animals, 5527-31. 

Not a cause of certain diseases in cattle, 786. 

SHIELS, REV. JOHN F. (Parish Priest of Saint- 
field, County' Down). 

Scarcity of milk in country districts for part of the 
year, 8516, 8551, 8569; and people suffer in 
health in consequence, 8517-8. 

The scarcity is due rather to lack of means of 
distribution than to actual absence- of milk, 
8519-22. 

Remedies suggested — subsidise small farmer to 
guarantee a supply in his locality, 8523, 
8541-50, 8571-5; post notice at schools stating 
where milk could be obtained, 8523; milk 
might be distributed outside, not inside 
schools, 8565-6; would object to the school 
being made a milk depot, 8576-84. 

Objections to Rural District Council making a 
contract with a farmer to distribute milk, at 
part cost of the rates, 8533-40. 

Milk is not sufficiently appreciated as a food, 8524. 

Its value should be taught in schools, and by 
pamphlets, 8525-7. 

Efforts to secure greater cleanliness of milk 
deprecated, if they tend to lessen the present 
production, 8528-32, 8585-6. 

Suggests that railway stations should have special 
milk depots, 8584. 

SHIELS, M., J.P. (representing the dairymen of 
Bangor and district. Member of the Agricul- 
tural Council). 

The milk-yielding qualities of cows have decreased, 
8416-9, 8502-9; in spite of higher quality of 
feeding, 8433-7 ; attributable to the introduction 
of Shorthorn bulls, 8420-1. 

Beef has been encouraged to the detriment of 
milk, 8471. 8486. 

Would get back to the old milking strain, 8422- 
32. 

The milk of a herd should not fall below standard, 
8437-44. 
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SHIELS, M. — continued. 

Difficulty of procuring dairy bauds, 8447-53; wages 
paid, 8478-82; suggests that the Government should 
send boys to farms instead of to industrial schools, 
8447, 8483-5. 

Belfast milk has improved in quality since the sixties, 
8458-61, 8510-1. 

Criminality of adulterating mi'lk with water, 
8512. 

Good milk is worth 4d. per quart, 8513-4. 

Injury to the permanent dairyman by the 
“cuckoo” milkman, 8464. 

The local authority should have the right to inspect 
outside dairies, 8464. 

Objects to concrete floors for byres, 8465-9, 8491-8501. 

How pure milk may be reduced in quality, 8470. 

Cows are commonly killed after the season’s milking, 
8487-9. 

This might be checked by the Department 
offering inducements to dairymen to keep the 
best cows, 8490. 


SHORTHORNS. Are cheaper than Red Lincolns and 
not inferior as milkers, 5409-14. 

Milk records of, at Albert Agricultural College, 
Glasnevin, 5435-43. 

The breeding of, is inimical to milk production, 
8200 1. See also “ Cows.” 

In favour of, with a milk strain for breeding, 
10526-8. 

Good milk of milking Shorthorns, 11761-72. 


SKIMMED MILIv for sale should be suitably labelled, 
3002. 

Value of, as a food, 4994-7, 5014-20. 

SLAUGHTER OF COWS COMPULSORY. See 
‘ 1 Compensation . ' ’ 

SLUDGE, or slime, creamery. Disposal of, 2459-61. 

SMALL, F. B. (Agriculturist, Poyntzpass, Co. Armagh). 

Has given up dairying because of difficulty of getting 
labour, 10853-6. 

The practice as to hiring labour near Newry, 
10955-65. 

There is lack of milk among the working classes, 
10857-9, 10966-71; milk not appreciated as a food, 
10860-3. 

Loss of cattle by tuberculosis, 10873-88. 

If compensation for slaughter of tuberculous cows 
were paid, it would induce farmers to report them, 
10942-9. 

The present day dairy cow is not as good as the cow 
of twenty years ago, 10889-90. 

Description of the old Irish cow, 10891. 

Shorthorns and Red Lincolns not good from the 
milking point of view, 10893-6. 

For milk, bulls of a milking strain should be 
used for breeding, 10900, 10902-6. 

In breeding now, milk is not considered, 10901. 

There are fewer cows in the country than 
formerly, 10908-9, 10972-84. 

SMITH, J. L. (Principal Clerk, Public Health 
Department, Local Government Board, Dublin. 

Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order, consoli- 
dating previous Orders, issued in 1908, 4. 

Duties imposed under Order relate to registration and 
appointment of officers, 7. 

Supplemented by a general Order, 1909, as to the 
appointment of veterinary inspectors, 7. 

Power of Local Government Board to issue Manda- 
tory Orders requiring the appointment of officers, 8. 

Difference between registering and ■ licensing cow- 
keepers and milk vendors, 13-15, 178-182. 

What registration involves, 16-17. 

Vendor of milk defined, 19; includes suppliers to 
creameries, 20; and creameries, if they sell milk, 
138; position of farmer selling to his labourer, 
21-23, 49-50, 118-123, 156-159. 

Desirability of making Dairies Order imperative, 
24-25 ; and of administering the Order tactfully and 
gradually, 26, 101. 


SMITH, J. L. — continued. 

Beneficial effects of the Order, 27, 38, 39. 

Effect of Dairies Order in restricting milk supply ; 
reports of Local Government Board Inspectors, 
33-48. 

Refusal of Kilmallock R. D. Council to appoint 
officers under the General Order of 1909, 53-55. 

Milk products not covered by Dairies Order,. 64-65. 

Statutory powers for inspection of cowsheds, etc., 
sufficient, 69-70. 

Enforcement of registration of milk vendors, 71-88; 
the administration of the Order must be left to 
the local authorities, 89-91. 

Policy of the Local Government Board as to author- 
ising Urban Councils to inspect dairies outside their 
jurisdiction, 94, 102. 

No guarantee of uniform administration of Order, 
104-108. 

Possible remedy for sale of dirty milk in towns, 170, 
172-174. 

As to application of Order to every keeper of a cow, 
123-128. 

Qualifications of lay inspectors, 131-136. 

Suggests that definition of milk include butter, skim , 
and separated milk, 141, 176-177. 

Disease caused by separated milk, 142-143. 

Necessity for cubic space, light, and air in cowsheds, 
147-153. 

No supervision of veterinary inspector’s work, 161. 

Relations between veterinarv inspectors and medical 
officers, 162-163. 

STANDARD OF MILK — see “ Milk, legal standard of.” 

STERILISATION OF MILK. 

By individual dairies (Dublin), 1070. 

For young children, 453 , 458, 488. 

Inadvisable, 6338-48. 

Should be avoided if possible, 2817-8, 2844. 

Injures food properties of milk, 6758-61 ; and renders 
it unfit food for sucklings, 6843-4, 6870-8. 

STRIPPER COW. Definition of, 4279. 

SUFFERN, ROBERT. (Of Grumlin, County Antrim). 

Depreciation of milk-yielding quality of cows, due 
principally to the introduction of shorthorn bulls 
of a non-milking strain, 9533-54, 9564-85. 

No enhanced price for premium bull with a milking 
strain, 9555-7; the premium for a registered dairy- 
bull should be increased, 9558-61. 

It is possible to breed a utility cow, i.e., good for 
milk and beef, 9562-3. 

To produce a good dairy cow, it is necessary to mate 
a good milch cow with a bull of good milking 
strain, 9583. 

SYMMERS, PROFESSOR W. ST. C. (Professor of 
Pathology, Queen’s University, Belfast). 

Has made bacteriological examination of samples of 
Belfast milk, 6737-8, 6803. 

Results, 6739-48, 6781-9. 

States objections to the compulsory application of the 
Widal test to all persons in the milk trade, 
6749-51, 6854-69. 

It might be applied in a particular case where 
typhoid was suspected, 6752-4, 6817-8. 

Milk as the source of diphtheria outbreaks ; preventive 
measures, 6755-7. 

Pasteurisation and sterilisation of milk injure food 
properties of milk, 6758-61; and render it unfit 
food for sucklings, 6843-4, 6870-8. 

Whether milk is injured by heating is problematical, 
but probable, 6799-6800. 

Tuberculin test; caution required in acting on results 
of, 6766. 

A reaction will be given where the tuberculous 
lesions are dormant, as well as active, 6766-8, 
6806-9; this is undoubtedly true in the case of 
human beings, 6766-8. 

A reaction in a valuable cow is not a sufficient 
reason for destroying her, 6766. 

Exception made in the case of a cow with a 
tuberculous udder, 6766. 

Would, nevertheless, submit dairy cows to the 
test, 6769; but the time is not ripe for local 
authorities to require it to be done, 6770. 

3 E 
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SYMMERS, PROF. W. ST. C,— continued. 

Supports the claim of the Belfast Corporation to have 
power to inspect outside dairies, 6771-8, 6791-2, 
6824. 

Recommends the bacteriological examination of milk 
generally, 6763,. 6785; but this alone is not sufficient 
to safeguard the public health, 6790. 

Proposed standard of uncontaminated milk, 6793-5. 

- Danger of manurial contamination to health, 
6796. 

Tubercle bacilli- are infective to man, 6810. 

-Importance of the ingestion method of contracting 
tuberculosis, 6811-2. 

The greatest source of infection is from human 
being to human being, 6840. 

The chance of tubercle being conveyed to human 
beings through milk is small, 6836-42. 

No difference in the lesion in men and animals, 
6812-4. 

Bovine bacilli are infective to man, 6815-6.. 

Goats’ milk is excellent milk, 6827. 

Danger of Malta fever from, 6828-30. 

Tubercle bacilli have been found in butter, 6834-5. 

Flies are a source of contamination of milk, 6845-6. 

Dust is not likely to convey typhoid bacilli, 6847-8. 

Believes typhoid carriers are common, 6850-3. 

Milk is a cause of summer diarrhoea, 6879-81. 

Persons should not be allowed to drink tubercular 
milk with a view to immunising themselves against 
tubercle bacilli, 6884-94. 


T. 


TALBOT, LADY, MILK INSTITUTE, MELBOURNE. 

Origin of. Established to reduce infant mortality by 
providing the sick infants of poor parents with pure, 
wholesome milk, 9704-7, 9715, 9720, 9860, 9898- 
9900, 9903. 

Pasteurised milk was used for the first year; after- 
wards, healthy raw milk, 9707 , 9751-4.' 

Action taken to ensure cleanliness of production, 
handling, and distribution, 9708. 

Milk bottled : temperature kept below 40 degrees 
Fahr. : milk delivered packed in ice, and house- 
holder supplied with an ice chest : children 
visited by nurses, who keep records and give 

, instruction to mothers, 9708, 9776-7. 

Method of delivery, 9901-8. 

Milk is only supplied during the summer, 9708, 9750. 

Freedom of the milk from pathogenic bacteria, 9711- 
4. 

Tuberculous cows are excluded from the herd, 
9713, 9783-4. 

Existence of “coccal” cows, i.e., cows apparently 
healthy, whi'ch give milk highly charged with 
cocci, 9713-4. 

The infant death-rate has decreased in districts 
where Talbot milk is supplied, 9860-4. 

Talbot milk costs 5.2d. per pint, 9715-8, 9791-9801. 

Commercial milk costs 2d. a pint, 9719, 9721-2. 


The arrangement between the milk producer, Mr. 
Hope, and the Institute is a strictlv business one, 
9723-32, 9844-55; the distribution is philanthropic 
9715, 9720, 9733-8. 


Names of patronesses, trustees, and committee of 
management, 9739. 


Til ® Institute receives grants from the municipalities 
the State, and private persons, 9740-5. 

Proposal of State Officers (Victoria) to establisl 
Municipal milk depots, 9771-5. 

High death-rate among children attributed t< 
faulty milk supply, 9771. 

Milk produced under faulty conditions, 9855-7. 

The Institute has had some effect in improving the 
conditions under which milk is produced, 9823-4 
and it hoped the Municipality will take up ant 
work the scheme, 9825-6. 

Need of a special milk supply for infants, 9915-9. 


Not nutritious, 1681. 

Used in consequence of scarcity of milk, 2158, 10188- 
98, 10304. 

Tea drinking habit, 11194, 12000, 12017-8; bv chil- 
dren, 11206, 11996-9. 


TEETH. Cause of bad, of children, 1720. 


TENANT PURCHASERS. 

Increasing number of applications for loans by, for 
’ farm buildings, 1728-9, 1760-3. 

Suggestion that the Estates Commissioners advance 
money for cowsheds and dairies, 2179-81. 


THOMPSON, JOHN A., F.R.C.V.S., J.P. (Veterinary 
Inspector of the Lurgan Urban and Rural 
districts and Moira Rural district). 

Enforcement of the Dairies Order, 7912-6, 7922-6; 
consequent improvements, 7917. 

Urban authorities more inclined to prosecute than 
rural authorities, 7918-9. 

More supervision is required in rural districts to 
ensure compliance with the Order, 7957-62,, 8002-5. 

Inadequate fines imposed on conviction, 7920-1. 

To increase the £10 compensation limit would induce 
the owner of the diseased animal to report it, 
7927-30. 

Objects to a lay, but not to a professional, 
inspector from Belfast coming into his districts 
to inspect, 7932-5, 8017. 

The local officer could do all that is necessary 
in a case of complaint, 8006-21, 8054. 

Favours supervision and the appointment of the 
veterinary inspectors by a central authority, 
to secure uniform administration, 7936-8, 7980- 
1, 8033-45. 

Tuberculin test; reliability of, 7939-52, 8023-32. 

Outbreak of typhoid fever” traced to milk infected by 
a carrier, 7993-8. 

Would not reduce the legal standard of milk below 
3 p.e. of butter fat, 8048-53. 


THOMPSON, PROFESSOR W. H. r M.D. (Professor of 
Physiology, Dublin University). 

Pure milk is an indispensable article of human diet, 
1616. 

Composition and nutritive value of milk, 1618. 

Subtle nutritive property in milk, which remains in 
dried milk and buttermilk, but is injured by boiling. 
1618-20, 1628, 1716-1718a; not injured by straining 
or centrifuging, 1686, 1699. 

Power of mothers to nurse their children depends on 
their own nutrition, 1626. 

No proper substitute for pure milk as a food for 
infants, 1628; dried milk the next best thing, 1647- 
50, 1669-70. 

Pasteurisation necessary to guard against diseased 
milk, 1629. 

Pure milk does not need pasteurising, 1629-30. 

Condensed milk not a good substitute for fresh milk. 
1631. 

Dried milk is better than pasteurised milk; less 
liable to contamination, 1631-44; cost, 1645-6, 
1651; liability to adulteration, 1651-9; on sale in 
Dublin, 1667-8. 

Need of producing pure milk, because treatment 
injures its nutritive value, 1675. 

Porridge and milk preferable to bread and tea as 
food, 1682. 

Advocates public milk supply, 1684, 1689. 

Nutritive value of buttermilk, 1696-8. 

Nutritive value of separated milk, 1700-5; not suitable 
for children, even with added fats, 1721-3. 

Insufficient supply of milk in childhood has an effect 
during the adult, stage, 1718. 

Bad teeth in children; cause of, 1720. 


TAUNTON, W. K. (Chairman of the Committee of the 
British Goat Society). 

Goats bred from milking strains required, 2346. 
Toggenburg and Anglo-Swiss goats are suitable for 
milking purposes, 2350, 2360-4. 

Milk capacity, price and health of goats, 2365-81. 


THOMSON, DR. ROBERT, M.B. (Chairman of the 
Public Health Committee, Belfast Corporation). 
Officers appointed under the Dairies Order. 6068-71, 
6232-40. 

Inadequate fines on convictions for adulterated milk, 
6074-80. 
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THOMSON, DR. ROBERT — continued. 

Outbreaks of infectious disease in Belfast traced to 
milk, supplied from outside the city, 6081-3, 6093-4. 

Power sought by the City authority to inspect dairies 
supplying milk from outside the city, 6081-3. 

Action of the Local Government Board in the matter, 
6084-8, 6166. 

The outside dairies resent inspection by the Belfast 
Corporation, 6089-92; even when infectious disease 
was suspected, 6093-6104, 6112; danger of delay 
under present procedure in stopping suspected milk, 
6105-8. 

Approves of applying the Widal test to persons in the 
milk trade, 6110-11. 

Need of Local Government Board's supervision to 
ensure uniform enforcement of the Dairies Order, 
6113-5. 

An unqualified man may make an efficient dairy 
inspector, 6116-8, 6224-31. 

Approves of compensation for animals slaughtered 
compulsorily, 6121-4, 6183-7. 

Advocates licensing of milk purveyors, 6124-5, 6162- 
4, 6178-82. 

Milk purveyors should state periodically the sources 
of their supply, 6126-31. 

Condition of Belfast city dairies is satisfactory, 6138- 
4L 

Bacteriological examination of Belfast milk, 6144-7, 
6191-7. 

Objects to municipalities producing or retailing milk, 
6148-55, 6250-2. 

Power of Corporation to make outside inspection 
where disease is suspected, 6173-7. 

Tuberculous cows are sent from Dublin to Belfast for 
slaughter, 6189-90, 6206-13, 6242-9. 

Other causes of tuberculosis than milk, 6214-6. 

Use of preservatives in milk, 6220-3. 

The Public Health Committee have authorised their 
inspectors to prosecute without reference to the 
Committee, 6241. 

TILLAGE. 

Essential to winter dairying, 742, 996-9. - 

Furnishes labour and banishes disease from stock, 
742, 822-5, 838-46, 5755. 

Reduced number of cows due to decreased area under, 
5747-58. 

TOWNS. 

Milk supply of, dependent on administration of the 
Order by local authority, 103. 

Removal of dairy cow's outside, not advocated, 1574- 
8, 3255-74. 

TRAIN-BORNE. MILK. 

Use of refrigerating cars desirable, 447, 1066-9. 

Sanitary conditions of, 944-7, 1536. 

TRIMBLE, DR. ANDREW, D.P.H., J.P. (Member of 
the Belfast Public Health Committee). 

Children of working people in Belfast do not get 
sufficient milk, 6256. 

Due to the labour conditions and limited means 
of the parents, 6257. 

Deteriorated physique the result, 6268-73. 

Condensed milk is not good for children, 6257-63. 

Dried milk is used to a limited extent in ' Belfast. 
6264-7. 

Depreciation in quantity of stock by slaughter of 
calves, 6276-80. 

Immature calf's flesh is not a food, 6281-4. 

Numbers and value of cattle, springers and milchers, 

. exported from Belfast, 1902 to 1911, 6285-91; 

The deduction is that milk is rising in price, or 
reducing in quality, 6288. 

Importance of breeding from bulls of a milking strain, 
6292. 

The Department should breed bulls to mate with the 
farmers’ cows of good milking strain, 6293-5. 

Existing legislation to prevent spread of disease by 
“carriers” needs modernising, 6296-6300. 

Application of the Widal test to persons in the dairy 
trade desirable, 6301-4. 

Diphtheria carriers, 6328-33; the test . for detecting 
such carriers, 6307-8. 

Typhoid carriers should be precluded from handling 
milk, 6809-13; persons suffering from tuberculosis 
are under disabilities, 6309, 6312. 


TRIMBLE, DR. ANDREW — continued. 

Possibility of germs in milk being conveyed to the 
butter, 6313-21. 

Outbreak of typhoid probably due to butter, 6319-25. 
Would extend the Dairies Order . to home butter- 
makers; 6319. 

Insufficient powers conferred on medical officers of 
health re infectious diseases in relation to milk, 
6326-7. 

Advantages of licensing, instead of registering dairy- 
keepers, 6334-8. 

Sterilisation of milk advisable, 6338-48. 

Need of Local Government Board supervision of 
locally appointed veterinary officer, 6348-50, 6358- 
64. 

Dirty milk as a serious danger to health, 6350-55, 
6418-21. 

A cause of diarrhoea, 6408-10. 

Danger of tuberculosis from manurial contamina- 
tion of milk, 6352-5. 

Cleanliness in the homes necessary, 6415-7. 
Suggests that a standard of cleanliness in milk 
be fixed, e.g., a maximum number of bacteria 
per c.c., 6352, 6386-91. 

Certified and standardised milk likely to be too dear, 
6365-7. 

The clinically diseased animal should first be 
eliminated, 6373-83. 

Housing of cattle tends to cause tuberculosis, 6385. 
Price of milk in Belfast, 6392-8. 

Oatmeal porridge next in value to milk as a food, 
6402-7. 

Municipal Milk Fund, Belfast, 9511-9532. 

Fund not chargeable to rates, 9511;' is dependent 
on voluntary subscriptions, 9517. 

Origin; 9512. 

Worked through the M.O.H. and the lady visitors 
of the Health Committee, 9513. 

Provides milk for infants of parents temporarily 
in necessity, 9519 r 9527. 

Milk is given to mothers also if necessary, 9528. 
The Fund is administered by trustees, 9.530-1. 
Typical cases assisted, 9532. 

TUBERCULIN TEST. 

Reliability of, 518-519, 1152-1161, 5591, 7939-52, 
8023-32, 8134-46, 10455-60, 11042-8. 

Alleged failure of the test, 7466-71 ; possible 
explanation, 8995-6. 

Simplicity of, 553-555. 

A reaction does not indicate the amount of tuber- 
culosis present, 519, 2940, 11043-4. 

Compulsory application of the test proposed, 1512-5, 

Contra, 3770-80. 

Caution required in acting on results of test, 6766. 
A reaction will be given when the lesions are 
dormant, as well as active, 6766-8, 6806-9. 

This is undoubtedly true of human beings, 6766-8. 
A reaction in a valuable cow is not a sufficient 
reason for destroying her, 6766. 

Exception made in the case of a cow with a 
tuberculous udder, 6766. 

As a precaution would submit dairy cows to the 
test, 6769. 

But the time is not ripe for local authorities to 
require it to be done, 6770. 

The veterinary inspector should have .power to apply 
test in suspicious cases, 7178-80. 

Practical objections to the application of the test, 
8889-93, 8958-72. 

Tuberculin should be placed . at the . disposal of 
farmers, 1483. 

Grant by Danish Government for application of, 
3363-8. . . ; 

Application of, to Department’s premium bulls rests 
with the County Committees, 5425-31, 8214. 
Suggested immunisation by repeated inoculatidns of 
tuberculin, 1588-97. 

Reacting cows may be bred from, 1477, 1484-9. 
Degree of danger of milk of reacting cows , which are 
not obviously tubercular, 518-9, 541, 2891, 11104-8. 
Milk of reacting cows should be excluded from the 
milk supply, 547-9, 552," 911. 

3 E 2 
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TUBERCULIN TEST — continued. 

Milk of a herd not reacting to the test should have 
a higher commercial value, 547. 
Tuberculin-tested herds; cases of, 4472-4817 (S. 
Dublin R. D.). 

Lord Rosse’s herd, Birr, is tested, 5119, 5199- 
205; milk is supplied at 24d. a quart all the 
year round, 5131, as a commercial undertaking, 
5101, 5224. 

Lack of public encouragement to have herds 
tested, 3179-83, 3200. 

Hospitals and Sanatoria, Dublin, do not obtain 
supplies from herds tested, 3090, 3200-1. 
Cattle should be bought subject to passing the test. 
556-65. 

Difficulty of complying -with this proposal, 3315- 
8, 3937-40, 7204-7. 

Cows can be bought in Dublin market subject to 
passing the test, 4785, 5299-5304, 5316-25. 
Contra, 3315. 

Use of the test — to separate the sound from the 
unsound, 909 

As to disposal of reacting cows, 911-951, 1448-57, 
2888-95 , 2940-6, 10464. 

Isolation of reacting cattle recommended. 568-70. 
1457. 

Proportion of cows reacting, 912-20. 

All cows in Co. Armagh were at one time tuberculin- 
tested, 10997-11003, 11109-11: and the reactors 
were sold out of the district, 11004-6. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Re Human Beings. 

Proportion of people affected by, 536. 

Causes of recovery, 545, 551. 

Is a progressive disease and should be checked in 
early stages, 549. 

Caused by infected milk, 374. 

Communicated direct from the cow, 498-9; may 
be communicated to calves, 514. 

May be caused by milk contaminated with manure. 
6352-5. 

Tubercle bacilli; low temperature unfavourable to 
growth of, 445. 

Temperature required to kill, 490-1. 

Tuberculous cow, yielding tubercle bacilli, is 
dangerous to human beings and to other cows, 
515, 7317. 

Other causes of tuberculosis in human beings than 
milk, 6214-6. 

Infectivity of human beings by bovine tubercle bacilli, 
519-46; 6815-6; and of cattle by human tubercle 
bacilli, 519-26, 6832. 

Chief danger of, is by contagion, not from milk. 541. 
6810, 6840. 

Importance of the ingestion method of con- 
tracting tuberculosis, 6811-2. 

The chance of tubercle being conveyed to human 
beings through milk is small, 6836-42. 

Dairymen should be specially educated as to the 
preventability of, 9014. 

Effect of Tuberculosis Exhibitions in teaching people 
of the infectivity of tubereulois, 10997-8. 11109-11 
11230. ’ ’ 

Butter as a cause of tuberculosis, 6834-5. 

Re Cattle. 

^°™^1422*33 fleed ° m of Irish dair .y cattle from, 847- 

. Prevalence of, 1908 to 1911 (Belfast district), 7171-7. 
Is on the increase, 7366-7. 

Danger of, in cattle increased by housing, 1411, 6385. 
Hereditary tuberculosis in cattle, 2975-9 
Opinion that, in cows cannot be cured, 4768-71. 
Tuberculin-free herds. Encouragement of, by the 
Department, 2562. J 

Cases of, South Dublin Rural District, 4772-4817 
Grants should be given for breeding tuberculous 
free cattle, 1483. 

Experiments of the Cheshire Technical Instruction 
Committee, in 1899, 5589-94. 

A “piner” may be emaciated from causes other than 
tuberculosis, 5596, 5600. 


TUBERCULOSIS — continued. 

Two methods of dicovering tuberculosis — 

(a) By bacteriological examination of the milk 

and tracing the tubercular milk to the cow, 

5601-22. 

(b) By applying the tuberculin test to all cows 

5601-22. 

Tuberculosis in cattle should be scheduled by the 
Department, 216, 7322, 8971. 

Tuberculous cows. 

Proportion of, 566-7. 

Disposal of, 850-7. 

Reacting to tuberculin test might be killed for 
butcher’s meat, 1475-98. 

Disposal of reactors in America, 9785-7. 

Reactors do not necessarily give tubercular milk, 
2891, 11104-8; but are liable to spread disease 
among other cows, 2891, 8183, 8183-99, 9788-90, 
11107. 

Compulsox-y slaughter of clinically tuberculous cows 
advisable in owner’s interest, 1441-6, 3577-81, 6374- 
83. 

Proposed means of exterminating, 130, 502-4. 

Isolation sheds necessary as a means of stamping 
out tuberculosis, 5622. 

Bang method of eradication described, 7313-6. 

To stamp out, reasonable compensation must be paid 
on compulsory slaughter, 1447, 3169-70, 4334-44 
7927-30, 8147-55, 10592-600, 10942-9. See also 

i “ Compensation for Cotes compulsorily slaughtered.” 

Conditions on which Department is prepared to help 
farmers stamp out, 5624. 

Restriction on slaughter of ; must be a case of tuber- 
culosis of the udder, 2706, 6184-6. 

Inspector should visit markets and fairs to detect, 
2705. 

Flesh of, not necessarily unfit for human con- 
sumption, 516-7, 569-70, 912-30, 948-51. ' 

Tuberculosis of the Udder. 

Cows with, are the greatest danger to public health, 
501, and should be destroyed, 507, 510-3, 6373. 

Estimated number of cows with, 593-4, 1228-30. 

Proportion of tuberculous cows which suffer from. 
4705-24. 

Difficulty of diagnosing, 1241, 1499-1501. 

Manipulation of the udder is not reliable as a means 
of detecting, 5591-4. 

Procedure in Dublin in case of suspected, 1231-5; in 
Rathmines, 2869-75; Belfast, 7076-91, 7097-104 
7193-200, 7245. 

Procedure for slaughter of cow with. 2907-11. 

Veterinary inspector has no power to prevent dis- 
posal of Cow with, immediately on discovery, 682-6. 
, r .?? wer to sIau o [| ter or isolate in case of suspicion, 
1241-4, 1434-6. 

Medical Officer of Health should be notified on 
discovery of cow with, 699. 

Cow without apparently diseased udder may give 
tubercular milk, 5591, 7233-7. 

As to condemnation of cows with diseased udders, 
not necessarily tuberculous, 5605, 5614-7. 

TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTION (I.) ACT, 1908. 

S. 18 empowers destruction of a milch cow with 
tuberculous udder, 56, 1348-51. 

S. 19 confers power on health authorities to inspect 
cowsheds outside their districts, subject to 
approval, of the Local Government Board, 93. 

Policy of Local Government Board in re Section 19 
criticised, 1281-92. And also see Inspection.” 

1 roposed amendment of Section 18, for extermiiiation 
of all tuberculous cows, 130, 8894-5. 

Need of protection of veterinarian ordering slaughter 
in a case of mastitis which is not tubercular 
mastitis, 1238-44. 

Animals slaughtered under, 8886-8, 8896. 

Re compensation. See “ Compensation for Cows.” 

TULLAMORE. Scarcity of milk, in, 3409-10. 

TYPHOID BACILLI. 

Difficulty of isolating, from milk, 434. 

Pasteurisation temperature required to kill, 441-3, 
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TYPHOID BACILLI — continued. 

Temperature favourable to growth of, 444. 

Not conveyed by dust, 6847-8. 

Cows not susceptible to infection by, 414. 

TYPHOID CARRIERS. 

Existence of, 229-31, 38.1, 6101, 6310. 

Are common, 6850-3. 

Approximate number of, 383-8, 1167-71. 

Unconscious of their condition, 407-9. 

Presence of, indicated by the Widal test, 390, 1163 ; 
non-carriers may react, too, 1178. 

Reaction to the Widal test three months after 
recovery from typhoid would raise suspicion 
that patient was a carrier, 392. 

May not previously have had typhoid fever, 384, 389. 
Danger of, to public health, 232-3, 410-5. 

Variable excretion of typhoid bacilli by, 1179. 
Duration of danger, 309, 392-3, 1175-7. 

Should be precluded from handling milk, 6309-13. 
The dairy trade would assist to prevent employment 
of, 3344-9. 

Need of amended legislation, to prevent spread of 
disease by carriers, 6296-300. 

See also “Widal Test.” 


TYPHOID FEVER. Caused by infected milk, 374. 

TYPHUS CARRIERS. 

Existence of, 1165. 

TYRONE County. Satisfactory conditions in, re 
milch cattle and milkers, 736-47. 


u. 

UNITED IRISHWOMEN. Supplying milk for domestic 
use by, 1013. 


Y. 

VALUATION of new byres. 

Deterrent effect of increasing valuation on erection 
or improvement of byres and farm buildings, 
5623. 

That poor law valuation be not raised for (say) 
five years, 5623, 9146-9. 

VETERINARY INSPECTORS. See “ Inspectors .” 

VON STIEGLITZ, MISS E. (Lady Superintendent of 
the County Down Infirmary and Newry 
Hospital). 

The Newry children are poorly nourished; neither 
they nor adults are accustomed to the use of milk, 
11991-12002, 12017-8. 

The majority of children coming to the hospital suffer 
from tubercular disease, 12003, 12027 ; attributable 
to insufficient nourishment, 12004 ; the same is true 
of other patients, 12006-8. 

The mothers do not realise the value of milk as a 
food, 12009-12, 12019. 

Instruction is given in Domestic Economy 
lectures, 12020-3. 


w. 

WAGES. 

Agricultural wages. Low rate of, in Ireland, 1006-7, 
1034; compared with those of Denmark, 1034. 

For dairy workers, 8478-82, 10494-6. 

Wages and standard of living have risen in last 25 
years, 5370-2. 

WARNOCK, JOHN, M.A. (Assistant Principal, 
Marlborough Street Training College Glasnevin). 

(Re treatment, of milk supply in Denmark.) 

Genesis of the Copenhagen Milk Supply Co., 
Denmark, 3990. 

Rules for supplying milk to the Company : deal with 
feeding, calving, and housing of cattle, treatment 
of milk, health of employees, etc., 3990. 

Frequent veterinary inspection by Company's 
Burgeons, 3990. 


WARNOCK, JOHN — continued. 

Milk constantly kept at low temperature, 3991. 

Pasteurisation not approved, 3992. 

Milk bottled for distribution, 3993; method of 
delivery, 3995. 

Cleansing of milk vessels, 3994. 

Infants’ milk : preparation of, 3996; and delivery of, 
3998. 

The Busck milking pail for reducing temperature of 
milk; merits of, 3997. 

Prices of Company’s milk, 3999; price paid by 
Company to producer, 4000. 

Growing public demand for good milk, 4001. 

Company is not subsidised, 4002-6; bears certain 
expenses of production, 4009-12; and has its own 
ice-making plant, 4016-20. 

WARRANTY. Should be ignored in prosecutions for 
adulteration of milk, 194-6. 

WATSON, ANDREW, M.R.C.V.S. (Chief Veterinary 
Inspector of the Borough of Dublin). 

Non-professional assistants; qualifications of, 1183- 
86; efficiency of, 1187-91. 

Statistics as to cows, cowsheds, milkshops, and milk- 
sellers, 1192-6. 

Good feeding and quality of Dublin dairy cows, 1252- 
61. 

Means taken to ensure registration of milk-sailers, 
1197; penalties imposed for neglect to register, 
1198-9; advocates licensing, instead of registering, 
1200-1; probable effect of licensing, 1202, 1359-60; 
conditions of licensing, 1203-15, 1407. 

Housing of cows ; improvements effected under 
existing powers, 1216-1221, 1570-2. 

Inspection of cows in Dublin, and measures taken 
to protect public health, 1222-34, 1554-69. Staff 
available for inspection, 1541-1553. 

Destruction of cows with tubercular udder; procedure, 
1348-51. 

Slaughter of clinically diseased cows recommended, 
1441-6, 1458. 

Suspected animals kept under observation, and milk 
destroyed, 1245-51, 1434-7. 

Compensation for cows slaughtered; for higher limit 
than H10, 1235-8, 1352-7, 1460-4; inducement 
required for owners to report diseased animals, 
1447 ; compensation should depend on conditions, 
1599. 

Tubercular mastitis of the udder. For protection of 
veterinary inspector dealing with suspected, 1239- 
44, 1361-3. 

Diseases of the udder, 1361-6 ; diagnosis of, 1499-1505. 

Comparative freedom of Irish cows from tuberculosis 
of the udder, 1422-33, 1490. 

Prosecutions and precautions to ensure cleanliness of 
cows and milkers, 1262-80, 1367-9; inadequate 
penalties imposed by magistrates, 1263-5; 1276, 
1404-06. Unsuitable sites for dairies, 1214, 1270. 

Refusal of L. G. Board to allow Dublin Corporation 
officials to inspect dairies outside their jurisdiction, 
1281-6; Dublin cows on grass during summer are 
not then under inspection by Corporation officers, 
1287-92, 1370-1, 1506-8. 

Municipal authority should have power to make 
inspections outside its jurisdiction, 1317, 1324-6; as 
in England, 1318-9, with beneficial results, 1320- 
32. Likelihood of conflict with local authority, 
1470-4. 

Country milk received in Dublin; cans inspected as 
to condition, 1308-11; and adulteration of milk, 
1333-8, 1344-7 ; but not examined for tubercle 
bacilli', 1307, 1346-7; sample should be sent to 
bacteriologist, 1312-6, 1521. Inspection of milk 
for hospitals, 1606-7. 

Tuberculous milk in Dublin ; no protection at present 
against, 1377-84, 1466-9. 

Causes for reduction of the milk supply, Dublin; 
operation of Dairies Order, creameries, slaughter 
of milch cows, etc., 1293-1306, 1374-6, 1391-1403, 
1408-16, 1522-31, 1601-4. 

Inspection of milk-shops, 1339-43. 

Cowkeeper should keep a register of names and 
addresses of his attendants, 1372-3. 

Tuberculin test; slaughter of cows reacting to, 1448- 
1458; using flesh for human consumption, 1475-82, 
,1491-S,. 1587 ; recommends grants for tuberculous- 
free cattle, 1483-9. Compulsory application of test 
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WATSON, ANDREW, M.R.C.V.S.— continued. 

by inspector desirable, 1512-5. Whether repeated 
inoculations of tuberculin give immunity, 1588-97. 
Cows supplying the Sanatorium not tested, 1608-9, 
3090. 

Methods of handling milk, if advisable, should be 
enforceable : mere recommendations not sufficient-, 
1518-20. 

Removal of dairy cows outside Dublin not advisable, 
unless under exceptional circumstances, 1573-8. 

Profits of the milk trade, 1579-84. 

Dairies and Cowsheds Order. Amendments recom- 
mended re flooring, 3050-69; cleansing milk vessels, 
3070-2; storage of milk, 3073-6; destruction of 
suspected milk on payment of compensation, 3077- 
8 ; conditions as to manure heaps, 3079-83 ; regula- 
tions re dairy yards required, 3084-5, 1216-9 ;°pigs 
should be excluded from dairy yards, 3097-3103. 

Infectious disease outbreaks: for powers like those 
given under the Glasgow Police Amendment Act, 
1890, 3086-9. 

WEBB, DR. ELLA (of Dublin). 

Children of Dublin artisans do not get enough milk 
4054-7; reason, 4058-9, 4066-75. 

Condensed milk : different qualities and danger of use 
of, 4060; uses, 4094-6. 

Milk substitutes should have fat percentage marked 
on them, 40'63. 

Contamination of milk in poor homes and shoos 
4076-82. F 

Cooling milk preferable to pasteurisation, 4090. 

Pasteurisation in bottles is better than in bulk, 4091. 

Fats required for infants, 4097-4103. 

Infantile diarrhoea : causes of, 4104. 

Feeding of nursing mothers, 4108-15. 

WHITE SCOUR. Loss by, 772-773, 5400. Where 
prevalent, 773. 953-957. Less prevalent now, 
5398-5401. 


WIDAL TEST. 

(And see also “Typhoid carriers.'.’) 

Existence of . typhoid carriers indicated by, 390, 1163; 
but non-carriers may react, 1178. 

Operation painless and harmless, 230, 382, 391, 1173. 

One examination is generally sufficient, 395: but not 
conclusive, 396. 

Test should be carried out by a skilled bacteriologist 
396-401. g ’ 

Practicability of applying the test, 399-402. 

Proposed application of the test to persons engaged 
in producing and vending milk; in favour of, 229- 
233, 382 , 634, 1162. 3794, 4758-60 , 4984-9 6110-11 
6299-304. 

Doubtful as to necessity of subjecting all persons in 
the milk trade to the test, 6476-82 , 8681-2 . 8692- 
8702. 

Professor Symmers gives reasons against compulsory 
application of the test, 6749-51, 6854-69. 

The test might be applied in a particular case 
where typhoid was suspected, 6752-4, 6817-8, 
8683-4, 8703, 9132-7. 

Difficulty of applying test to dairy hands, who are 
constantly changing, 3793-6. 

Not necessary to apply test to persons feeding cattle, 


Small number of persons who w 
ability to handle milk, 1172-3. 


lid be under dis- 


Would not interfere with the milk trade. 3348. 


WILLIS, T. P. (Treasurer of the Newry Agricultural 
Show). 

The poor find difficulty in procuring milk in Newrv 
11376-80. J 

Advocates placing a general milk shop in each 
ward, 11381. 

This could best be done by private enterprise, 
11386; failing that, by the Council, 11382-3. 

The working classes do not appreciate the value of 
milk as a food, 11384, 11388-90. 

Instruction to mothers on the subject desirable, 
11393-6. 

Encouragement of dairy cattle by the Newry Agricul- 
tural Show; method of awarding prizes, 11411-24. 


WILSON, A. POOLE (Inspector of Dairying, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ireland). 

Steps taken by creamery managers to ensure delivery 
of cleau milk, 2386. 

Difficulties in the way of a manager rejectin'' 
dirty milk, 2387, 2397-403, 2635-6. D 

Assistance given by Department. of Agriculture to 
managers 1 in the matter, 2388. 

Efforts made to eliminate dirty milk, 2583. 
Department has no power to interfere with hygienic 
conditions of a creamery, 2389-96., 

Department’s instructors visit creameries under a 
voluntary scheme, 2400; number of creameries 
visited, 2404-7 ; reports made and inducements 
offered, for good management, 2637-48. 


Open during winter, 2409-11. 

Sale of milk retail by, 2412-4. 

Treatment of milk after reception at, 2415-7. 

As a means of disseminating disease, 2418. 

Facilities for cleaning suppliers' vessels at, 2456-8, 
2660-3. 

Sludge or slime; disposal of, 2459-61. 

Registration of, under the Dairies Order, 2465-6; and 
Factories Act, 2467-8. 

Licensing of, 2469-70. 

Effect of, in diminishing milk supply for domestic- 
purposes, 2474-85. 

Proposed uniform code of rules for managers to 
ensure hygienic conditions, 2547. 

Plans for building, 2658-73. 

Geographical distribution of. 2678. 


Pasteurisation, temperature and period, 2415-6, 2419- 
20; as a safeguard against disease, 2418. 
Number of creameries pasteurising, 2421-4, 2449- 


Universal pasteurisation desirable, 2425, 2432; is 
a check against stale milk, 2426, 2440-4, though 
not against dirty milk, 2427-31. As affecting 
quality of butter, 2435, 2616-24. Compulsory 
in Denmark, 2436-8. Compulsion recom- 
mended, 2439, 2548-50; cost involved, 2454-5, 
and footnote, p. 80, 2497-9. 

As a means of destroying tubercle bacilli, 2579-80. 

Presence of tubercle bacilli in butter and cheese, 2434. 


Dairies and Cowsheds Order. 

Should apply to vendors of separated, skim, and 
butter-milk, 2471-3. 

Effect of, on milk supply to creameries, 2626-9. 


Milk sent by rail, 2487-96 ; exportation of, to England, 
2514-5; rates for carriage of, 2567-9. 

Testing of, for sediment and fermentation, 2570-5. 
Grading of, 2584-9. 

Areas of diminished milk supply, 2581-2. 

Dried milk; experience of, 2612-5. 

Cleaning milk; centrifugal force better than straining. 

Milk yield ; calculation of, 2508-13. 

Separated milk; value of as a food, 2516-20; sale and 
uses of, 2521-4, 2600-11. 

Buttermilk and separated milk; proportion of, to 
whole milk supplied to creameries. 2552-4. 

Goats. 


Number of, 2524, 2529. 

Value of milk of, compared with cow’s milk, 
2525, and footnote, p. 84. 


Condensed Milk. 

Manufacture of, 2530-6, and footnote. No out- 
side supervision over milk, 2538-9. 

Use of stale milk, 2539-43. Use of separated 
milk, 2674-6. 

Vessels; use of suitable designs, 2458, 2537, 2590-3, 
2649-57. 

Preservatives; use of, 2555-8. 

^j^ker eifflilk, encouragement of by Department, 

Tuberculin tested herds, encouragement of bv Depart- 
ment, 2562. J 

Reluctance of farmers to sell whole milk, 2478-9, 
2563, 2594-6. 

Tl 2576 8* 0US C ° WS SUpplying m >l k ; elimination of, 

Milk records. Associations keeping, 2597-9. 

Census of cows from 1900 to 1911; footnote, p. 87. 
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WINTER DAIRYING. 

Tillage essential for, 742 , 996-9. 

Soil and climate of Ireland suitable for, 1000-1. 

Absence of dairying in the Midland belt, 993-5. 

Essential for maintenance of Irish butter markets, 
996-7. 

Encouragement of production of winter milk by 
Department, 2559-61. 

Resolution for subsidy for winter milk, 5711. 

Value of winter mi'lk under best circumstances, 4472- 
82, 4552-4. 

Profitable when cow gives 650 gallons, 5503, 7335-9. 

The season of calving as an influence in the yield of 
milk, 5503-8. 

Financial results, 5509-21. 

Other considerations in favour of, 5514-6. 

Should be encouraged : loss to the country through 
absence of, 9347-9, 9356-7. 


WOOD, DR. W. ATKINSON, M.D., M.S. (Melb.), 
D.P.H. (London) (Practising in the City of 
Melbourne). 


The Lady Talbot Milk Institute, Melbourne. 

■ Origin of. Established to reduce infant mortality by 
providing the sick infants of poor parents with pure 
wholesome milk, 9704-7, 9715, 9720, 9860, 9898- 
9900, 9903. 

Pasteurised milk was used for the first year; after- 
wards, healthy raw milk, 9707, 9751-4. 

Action taken to ensure cleanliness of production, 
handling, and distribution, 9708. 

Milk bottled : temperature kept below 40 degrees 
Fahr. : milk delivered packed in ice, and house- 
holder supplied with an ice chest : children 
visited by nurses, who keep records and give 
instruction to mothers, 9708, 9776-7. 

Method of delivery, 9901-8. 

Milk is only supplied during the summer, 9708, 9750. 

Freedom of the milk from pathogenic bacteria, 9711-4. 

Tuberculous cows are excluded from the herd, 
9713, 9783-4. 

Existence of “coceal” cows; i.e. , cows 
apparently healthy which give milk highly 
charged with cocci, 9713-4. 

The infant death-rate has decreased in districts 
where Talbot milk is supplied, 9860-4. 

Talbot milk costs 5.2d. per pint, 9715-8, 9791-9801. 
Commercial milk costs 2d. a pint, 9719, 9721-2. 

The arrangement between the milk producer, Mr. 
Hope, and the Institute is a strictly business one, 
9723-32, 9844-55; the distribution is philanthropic, 
9715, 9720, 9733-8. 

Names of patronesses, trustees, and committee of 
management, 9739. 

The Institute receives grants from the municipalities, 
the State, and private persons, 9740-5. 

Proposal of State Officers (Victoria) to establish 
municipal milk depots, 9771-5. 

High death-rate among children attributed to 
faulty milk supply, 9771. 

Milk produced under faulty conditions, 9855-7. 

The Institute has had some effect in improving the 
conditions under which milk is produced, 9823-4; 
and it is hoped the Municipality will take up and 
work the scheme, 9825-6. 

Need of a special milk supply for infants, 9915-9. 


Fatty content of milk is affected by unequal periods 
of milking, 9709-10. 

Arrangements for medical attendance on the poor in 
Melbourne, 9746-7. 

■Objections to pasteurisation of milk; injures the milk, 
cultivates spores, encourages the production of dirty 
milk, is liable to putrefy, 9749-70; but pasteurisation 
of milk for infants is desirable where there is doubt 
as to the cleanliness of the milk, 9758-61, 9764-6, 
9920-5. 

Disposal of reacting cows in America, 9785-7. 

Reacting cows are a source of infection, 9788-90. 

There is no shortage of milk, 9818-22. 

Standard of cleanliness: bacterial content. 9827-35 
9711-13 


Fewer bacteria in machine-, as compared 
milked milk, 9708, 9836-42. 

Sources of contamination of milk, 9865-88. 


with hand-, 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
have established milk depots at Naas, 4873; 
Carlow, 4884-6. 

Do., Sitric Road, Dublin, for the sale of 
pasteurised and humanised milk, 4962-5. (For 
particulars see “Pasteurisation.") 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT as a cause of 
scarcity of labour, 1017-1020. 

WORKS, BOARD OF. Make loans for cowsheds, 
1726-7, 1776-80, and for creameries, 1741-9; 
conditions, 1737-40. 

Minimum loan, 1752-9. 

Do not provide stock plans for cowhouses and 
manure pits, 1875-95. 

WRIGHT, REV. W. (Presbyterian Minister at New- 
townards, Co. Down, and Vice-Chairman of 
the North Down Agricultural Society). 

The milk yield of cows has been reduced by the 
introduction of Shorthorn bulls, 8589-92, 8621. 

Doubts the possibility of restoring the milking 
qualities of Shorthorns, 8658. 

In giving premiums for bulle, no regard is paid to 
the milk pedigree, 8593, 8599-8603. 

Milk records should be kept, and bulls of milking 
strain be encouraged, 8593-8605. 

Other causes of deterioration are (1) the custom of 
dairymen killing off the milehers at end of the 
milking season, 8606-9; (2) the export of the 
best dairy cows to Great Britain, 8608. 

Suggests that farmers be induced or compelled to 
breed from a portion of their herds, a suitable 
bull being provided, 8608-12; the farmer needs 
aid to tide him over the time while the cow is 
not in milk, 8650, 8662-5. 

Prizes might be offered at Shows for good milking 
cows, 8618-20. 

No scarcity of milk in the district, 8606, 8613-7, 
8640-9. 

No special difficulty in getting dairy workers, 8622-4. 

Cattle foods. Need of securing the purity of, 8629-31. 

Suggestion as to breeding a utility cow, i.e., for milk 
and beef, 8632-5. 

Necessity of having milking strain on the side 
of the cow and the bull illustrated, 8635-8. 

Value of keeping milk records in removing mis- 
impressions as to which are the best milk-yielding 
cows, 8652-7. 


Y. 

YOUNG, JOHN (Cowkeeper and Milk Vendor, 
Inehicore, Co. Dublin). 

Dairies Order not responsible for reducing milk supply 
in Dublin, 3704. 

Licensing dairymen; in favour of, 3706-8, 3786-8. 

Value of milk as a food appreciated by artisan class, 
3711-20. 

No inspection of cattle when on grass outside the 
city., 3722-7. 

Supervision necessary to ensure cleanliness of 
milkers, 3728-30. 

Increased cost of cow-keeping in recent years, 3731- 
69, 3920-33. 

Objection to compulsory application of the tuberculin 
test, 3770-80. 

Full compensation should be paid by the State for 
cows slaughtered in the public interest, 3781-5, 
3885-9, 3941-6. 

Application of the Widal test to detect typhoid 
carriers; dairy hands are constantly changing, 

Register of addresses of employees; no objection to 
keeping, 3797-9. 

Scarcity of efficient labour, 3802-6. 

Liability of employer to have milk tampered with by 
employee, 3821-32, 3906-11, 3954-61. 

Cattle insurance; premiums, 3835-42. 

Milk records not kept in Dublin, 3843-9. 

People will not trouble to fetch milk, 3813, 3855. 

Small men with families are more suitable than 
societies for vending milk, 3800-1, 3870-84. 

Objections to getting city milk supply from the 
country, 3890-5, 3966-78. 
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